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PROLOGUE. 


Oor narrative opens in the year 1510. 


It was night—a cold, clear, beautiful night 
in the month of March. From the deep blue 
ravishingly bright as an orb 
down on the sleeping earth 
and the tranquil sea— while countless stars, 
spangling the celestial canopy, seemed angel- 


heaven the moo 
of sliver, looke 


eyes sending forth looks of hope for the deso- 
late, love for the forlorn, and consolation for 
the serrowful. 

The pure effalgence brought forth all the 
prominent features of the land into strong re- 
lief, and overlaid the sea with a sheet of living 
lustre. On lofty eminences did old frowning 
castles look grey; and on slopes, or in valleys, 
the dingy brick buildings of town and 
seemed white in the argentine flood. 

On the land the busy hum of mankind was 
hushed in sleep; and on the ocean there was a 
thystic silence broken only by the mellow lisp 
of the gentle ripples dissolving upon the shore. 

h a ange of lofty windows the cold 
white beams of moon and stars penetrated into 
a vast Gothic hall; and as those rays rested 
upon the shafts of many pillars, they seemed 
like long straight transparent lines of ice reach- 
ing slantwise across the spacious apartment, 
Thas hall was hung with suits of armour, im- 
plements of war, and weapons of the chase; 


and above them were suspended the banners of 


battle—the decaying trophies of deeds whose 
heroes slept in the deep vaults beneath, and 


— arms were rusting within that ancient 















of mouldering banners and rasting armour (hat 
covered the walls. In such a place and in the 
deep midnight hour, silence itself seemed more 
solemn, more awful, than elsewhere—a silence . 
on which neither voice nor foot could scarcely — 
dare intrude! : 
And yet both voices and footsteps were now 
wakening the echoes that long, long had slum- 
bered un listurbed within that Gothic hall. 
Yes, but gently, very gently were the voices 
speaking and the feet treading: for it was im- 
possible that those who were now advancing 
there, could do otherwise than feel the solem- 
nity of the scene, the silence, and the hour. 
Who were they that whispered in subducd 
hushed voices, and advanced with slow and 
even hesitating steps? One was a man who 
appeared to be some four-and-twenty years of 


villages | age, and the elegance of whose apparel matched 


well with the high order of his masculine 
beacty. His hair was dark as jet, clustering 
in rich natural curis about a head of the most 
perfect classic shape—while the light of no 
ordinary intellect and the power of no common 
mind flashed in the remarkable brilliancy of 
his fine dark eyes. His apparel consisted of a 
purple velvet doublet—black silk hose fitting 
tight upon the limbs—cavalier boots of Spanish 
leather but of buskin-shape—a short cloak, ox 
the same material as the doublet, worn over 
the left shoulder—and a dark velvet cap with 
@ long drooping sable plume. Suca was the 
attire that set off the tall, slender, bat well- 
knit and graceful person of this individual to 
the fullest advantage. 

His compatiion was a young girl of about 
eighteen, and of the most exquisite beauty. 


The moon shone with so fall a power through | Myriads of derk brown ringlets fell in a hype- 


the windows as to make every 


and glear as if it were daylight, save in the 
behind the pillars, whither those} cast in a faultlegg mould and endowed with 


ice-like shafts of light could not penetrate. Jt 


corners and 


was a grand, a solemn, and a to 


contemplate the interior of this great with 


its range of high narrow arched windows—its — — while 


object distinct | rion-jike shower upon shoulders the admirable 


slope Uf which enhanced the beauty of a figure 


every grace. Her eyes, at once | and 
languishing, were of that deep blue wae 
as and transparent as the heaven whence 


the 
oe 


double row of pillars suppo a vaulted ceil- | parting of the well-ant rosy lips shone 

ing and producing a pave- | white as pestis. Shb too was apparelied 

; ment of black and white marble in diamonddike | shingled elegance and richness: and indeed, as 
looking, interesting pair advanced 


b 


—— — Uis toble- 
y 


slowly through the moonlit hall,—she hanging 
an 


it was 
and bi 


hand n@ marriage ring sppeared 
the jewels which gemmed her taper fingers: 
and there was too unmistakable an air of can- 
dour and innocence about her to warrant the 
belief for a single moment that she was bound 
to her companion by any dishonourable tie. 
No—notwithstanding the immensity of her 
love, twas of virgin chastity, and no sentiment 
© a gross contexture marred the immaculate 
purity of her soul. 

Through the hall did the young cavalier and 
his beauteous companion proceed, their foot- 
steps raising the dust collected upon the pave- 
ment and which settled upon the polished boots 
of the former and the ermine-bordered velvet 
robe of the latter. The cold atmosphere of 
the place seemed to be put in motion by the 
visitors who were now passing through it; for 
the flags auspended to the walls slowly trembled 
and waved above the rusting armour, and then 
drooped into perfect stillness again. 

“Do you feel cold, dearest ?” asked the ca- 
valier, in that manly melody of voice which 
was so sweet to her ears and so ravishing to 
her senses. 

“J think not of the coldness, nor the 
solemnity, nor the chill silence of the place, 
so long as I am with you,” was the answer 
which she gave in soft fluid accents, as she 
still gad up into his countenance with an 
expression of love so intense that it proved 
the immensity of the power which that man 
exercised over her trustfal, devoted heart. 

“This is the home of my ancestors, beloved 
Clara,” he continued, in that same deep 
melody of voice, and with a look as if the 


whole fra of an ilmitable love shone out of 
bjs magnificent eyes. “ Their ashes repose in | large 


the vaults beneath where we are treading: 
their armour hangs upon these walls! And 
you are not d, my Clara, te venture hither 
with me at this solemn hour—in this stealthy 
mangerr-angttended ahd aloge—as if we our- 
selves were spirits of the departed, instead 


O fawn"? 

“On! not thas,” interra the 
— Clare with a chiding and 
now a gleam of anxtaty—almost of sudden 
— in her loving deep blue eyes. 

“Well, well, I will not repeat so strange a 
eomparison,” her lover hastened to reply : 
as he strained her closer to him and pressed 
hig Ups to her pure polished forehead, the 
caressing tenderness of his manner was far 


w EAR! my ik, wha bpp = 
~ ps yt at aa aaceed 














his arm and gasing up into his fine 
countenance with all a young maiden’s 
clinging tenderness and intense devotion— 
tO argue that they were of rank 
as it was also natural to conclude 
that thay were lovers. For apon the lady’s 
amidst 





and 
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in a low and ecarcely audible voice, as one 
who gives utterance to the dearest secret of 
her heart: and in that moment it was evident 
she forgot alike the place and the hour in the 
all-absorbing nature of her feelings. 

This manifestation of her soul's illimitable 
tenderness seemed suddenly to touch a strange 
chord in her lover’s heart; and an expression 
very much like that of a mortal agony swept 
over his features. And at this very moment 
was it that Clara raised her eyes and caught 
that anguished soul-tortured look just as it was 
vanishing from the countenance it for the swift 
brief instant convulsed so fearfully. The effect 
upon her was rapid as the blasting lightning 
upon the tree which it strikes with its sig-sag 
tongue of fire. A maddening misgiving fast- 
ened upon_her soul: she shivered with a vio- 
Jent tremor m the very agony of her appre- 
hension, and would have dropped down ab- 
raptly on the dast-covered pavement had not 
her lover at the moment eneircled her beautiful 
shape with his arms, 

* Clara — dearest Clara,” he said, with a 
strange and even wild agitation; “‘ wha$ has 
alarmed you thus?” 

“I know not—I dare not—no, no, I cannot 
tell you,” she gasped forth in faltering accents ; 
and at the same time she endeavoured to over- 
come her feelings and fling off as it were that 
vague indefinite sensation of uneasiness which 
had seized upon her heart: but she could not 
—it appeared as if a blight had fallen with 
cruel suddenness upon that heart's happiness! 

“Oh! do not, do not give way thus to idle 
and unfounded terrors,” said her companion, 
straining her so forcibly, sq fervently to hig 
breast that it seemed as if he almost sought to 
subdue her form’s quivering by the very vior 
ience of his embrace, because mistrusting the 
power of his words’ tenderness to lull it. 

“Oh! pardon me, pardon me this weak- 
ness!” said Clara, still in a murmuring falter- 

tone: and as she gazed up with those 
blue eyes, in whose liguid beauty the 
deep blue of heaven had seemed to settle, she 
met the strange wild look which her lover wag 
at the instant fixing upon her, and which 
again sent a thrill of icy an through her 
frame—for she had never seen him look thug 
upon her before. 

“ An unknown and mysterious apprehansion 
has seized upon you, my Clara,” he said, once 
more adopting the caressing manner and 
soot voice of the most affectionate tenr 
dernesg, “That foolish a qn my 
part demolished as it were all your fortitude 
in gmoment. Bat surely, s that sublime 
faith—that trasting devotion-—that iltimitable 
confidence which you have hitherto in 
me, cannot, have received so sever a shack 
— much less have been annihitated salto, 


“No, no,” she hastened to cheerve, as if 
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terrided at the bare suspicion which his words |night to thé deserted halle of his 
: and now again was her voice fall 


of the purest atid most exquisite 


tondertress, 
as the tich bright glow of mingled confidence 
and joy mantled apon her eoft datuask checks 


up to her stainless brow. 


* Come then — come, dearest Clara,” he 
proceed :"—and as she again 
agitation having consi- 
derably subsided, he led her onward through 


eaid, “let us 
took his arm, her 


the hall. 


Still i¢ was not altogether with the same 
agsurance and utter absence of alarm as at 
first that she suffered him thus to conduet her 
onward. At first suspicion and miagiving were 
undreamt of: now they were floating dimly 
and vaguely in her mind; and the composure 
she had assumed was the result of an effort— 
not the spontaneity of nature. Her com- 


panion, who watehed every varying expres- 
sion of her countenance,—and whose looks, 
when sedmingly fraught with the deepest ten- 
derness, were also penetrated with uneasiness 
and uncertainty,—now eudeavoured to hurry 
her pace somewhat through the hall, on reach- 
ing the extremity of which an immense stair- 
case made of solid oak, and with a massive 
balustrade as if the whole belonged to a giant's 
dwelling, appeared before them. 


At the foot of this broad and vast ascent of 


steps, stood two suits of complete armour, with 
the visors down and a sword grasped in the 
right gauntlet of each—so that as the moon- 
light shone through a tall window of painted 
glass upon the first landing, the prismatic 
beams fell with a strange effect upon those 
two figures and made them seem like living 
sentinels guarding the staircase. A few words 
tenderly whispered in Clara’s ear had prepared 
her for this spectacle: nevertheless she recoiled 
and shudderéd for a moment and clung more 
closely to her lover, as he led her between the 
statue-like and rustling panoplies. 

They ascended the stairs, Clara’s lover con- 
tinuing to breathe the tenderest and most en- 
couraging words in her ears—while she, feel- 
ing that her strength of mind was not alto- 
gether equal to the task she had this night 
consented to undertake, clung as it were all 
the more Jovingly and trastfully’to him from 
whose lips those reassuring syllables were alike 
so welcome and so mecessary. 

The tall narrow window of painted glass was 
so much darkened with the collected dast, 
that all the upper portion of the staircase was 
involved in obecurity; and the higher they as- 
conded, the deeper the gloom grow in perapec- 
tive. Clark felt all her remaining coddage 
proportionately ebbing away ; and a thousand 
wild ideas began to fiash through her brain. 


She even for a moment felt a cruel doubt 


arise as to the feasibility, or Indeed trash, 
of the tale which her lover had told her in 













manly affection towards her ainos day 
she knew him, Clara clung to hts with a 
pressure the very feeling of which ly bat 
eloquently made him a that her unyield- 


ing faith, ber blind confidence, and her unask- 
ing devotion were given up to him! 

On the second landing, which was 
invelved in complete darkness, they paused for 
a moment while the cavalier opened a door; 
and then the moonbeams again flashed sud- 
dealy throngh an array of windows, thus light- 
ing a long narrow gallery crowded with large 
pictures. Upon these she slant rays fell: but 
so blackened were they with collected dust, or 
so marred was the canvass by the ravages of 
time and the canker-worm of decay, that it 
was impossible to obtain more than a feeble 
idea of what their subjects were. Nevertheless 
Clara was enabled to perceive that those which 
were at all discernible were the portraits of 
men in armour and ladies in old-fashioned 
dresses; ahd when her lover whispered to her 
that these were the portraits of his ancestors, 
male and female, Clara could not repress a 
shadder as she fancied that the dark shapes 
were about to come slowly forth from the 
frames and beckon both him and her amongst 
them ! ° 

Her companion, feeling that she trembled 
with e sudden recoil, hastened to breathe fresh 
words of encouragement in her ears, as he led 
her on into a suite of rooms communicating 
with arched Gothic doorways, and having rows 
of windows elaborately sculptared. In these 
apartments the furniture all appeared to be 
blackened with dust, and the feet left prints 
upon the floor in the same way as upon the 
hard snow in the middle of winter. 

At the end of this suite of rooms, which 
were of grand and noble dimensions, the lovers 
entered a narrow passage where utter darkness 
prevailed. But in a few moments they stopped 
short: a sharp click was then heard as of some 
bolt giving way by means of a secret spring 
that was touched; and then a low narrow door 
immediately flew open. 

Again did the pure moonlight appear to 
dispel the vague terrors of darkness; and 
Clara’s iover led ber forward once more, closing 
the door behind them. It shat with the same 
sharp clicking noise that had marked its open- 
ing: and as Clara mechanically looked back 
she could observe neither latch nor key-hole. 
Then, her glances being rapidly swept around, 
she perceived that she was in a room of mode- 
rate dimensions, but perfectly square, and with 
the windows so high up that it was impossible 
to look out even though mounted on a chair for 
the purpose. There were two windows on 


wrder te induce her to accompany him this} each of the four sides of the room; and i& was 


— 


2 — 
— — — — — — — — —— 


—— —— —— — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — — — — ——— — — — e —. 





4 
consequently evident that the apartment itself) neously 


wae in some detached tower wherewith the 
narrow passage thus threaded alone communi- 
ested. For there .was no other door in the 
room, therefore no visible means of egress 
besides thi't one. 

We hate not however altogether finished 
our tion of this apartment, which in- 
deed was of peculiar aspect. The walls around, 
up as high as the window-ledges, were covered 
with carved oak panels—or what in later times 
would have been called wainscoting. But on 
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fastened upon her mind, Theneo 
sprang a wilder feeling of terror than she had 
as yet experienced; and this was heightened 
on beholding those names shining upon the 
wall and looking as if they had been traced 
with a pen of fire, Fall of misgivings and 
suspicions, which she could neither eontrol nor 
coneeal, Ciara flang her looks upon her lover ; 
and a still more violent tremor seized upon her 
as she felt his large black eyes flashing into 
her very heart with a hghtning power! 

Bat the next moment his looks changed~ 


that side of the room which immediately faced | so suddenly indeed as to leave a ddéubt whether 
the door there were six small squares painted | his glance had really flashed with the expres- 
black, marked with a bold red outline, and the | sion she had just imagined : and becoming all 
whole filling up the place of one of the oaken | love, all softness, all tenderness again, he gased 
panels. They were numbered ; and their ar- | upon her with that deep impassioned fondness, 


rangement was in this wise :—~ that adoring earnestness, which had ever as yet 
i n characterized his love and called forth a kin- 

im Vv dred worship from her own soul, . 
v VI “Dearest, dearest Clara,” he said; “why 


On each of the first four black squares there 
was a name with a date, as follows :— 


for a moment does the shade of doubt cross 
your angelic features? why does the tremor of 
suspicion pass over your frame? Have you no 
longer any trust'in me? do you imagine that 


1. Brawoa Lanvin. . «. 1890 I am capable of breathing a single syllable 


2. Mazcarnzer DunHAvEn . 1407 to shock the purity of your soul, or mar the 
8. Anuixe ps Sr. Louis . . 1468 innocence of that love which flows like an 
4. Dovorosa Cortez .  . 1500 ethereal essence from your virgin heart ?” 


“I know—I know— that not for worlds 
These inscriptions evidently were not painted ;/ would you harm a hair of my head,” said 
and it was difficult to discern their exact na- | Clara, as she suffered him to lead her to a 
ture. But they appeared to be formed of | seat, “But those names—apparently written 
letters and namerals of glass, let into fitting in fire~and the effect of which is so ominous, 
places cut completely threugh the black squares | so terrible——” 

in order to receive them, and shining as if; ‘Calm and tranqaillise yourself, dearest, 
with the glare of a powerful lamp burning be- | dearest Clara,” her lover hastened to observe, 
hind. Snch at least was the appearance which | as placing himself in another chair by her side, 
the inscriptions had,—looking like letters of | he pressed her hand between both his own and 


flame—not lambent and oscillating, but burn- | gazed upon her with all that deep, unalloyed, 


steadily and uniformly like fixed fire. 


and impassioned tenderness which found so 


¢ must be observed that the two last black | genuine a reflection in her looks and in her 
panels had not inscriptions apon them—merely heart. “The meaning of those names I will 
the figures V and VI respectively, but which | explain presently, and you will then chide 


seemed to denote that they were not cestined 
to remain for ever different from the reat, but 
that they would some day or another have in- 
scriptions also. The farniture in this room 
consisted of a table aad chairs of massive oak, 
so as to match the wainscot of the walls. A 
velvet covered the floor; and so far 
from the apartment bearing any appearaace of 
the ravages of time, it formed a remarkable 
exception in this respect, from the other por- 
tions of the edifice through which Clara had 
been led. Not a particle of dust waa to be 
seen upon any of the fornitare: the velvet 
floor-cloth looked as if it had only been re- 
cently brushed; and the entire aspect of the 
room denoted care and attention, 

Glera had experienced a sudden thrill of 
Alarm on beholding that door with the invisible 
bolt, close eo abraptly in the manner already 


yourself for this momentary alarm.” 

“But why arb they thus traced in characters 
of fire?” asked Clara, with another sidelong 
glance of apprehension fiang towards those 
ominous panels, 

“It is in appearance only —s strange whim 
of one of my ancestors—the condition, indeed, 
upon which I hold the estates—the tenure of 
my titles and fortanes.” 

“Ah! pardon me, then, this painfal curiosity 
which has made me perhaps unkind and mis- 
trustful !—pardon me, pardon me, I say !"-~ 
and the beauteous Clara, fearing in her heart's 
natural generosity aad frankness, tat she had 
wounded her lover's feelings, suddénly slipped 
from her chair and fell upon her knees at his 
feet. 

“Oh! then you do love me—love me pas- 
sionately, adoringly ?” he cried, in a voice of 
---L atecnna avnituunan and avran intoxicated 





MUSIDORA. 





ildness of triumph, and : 
have strack her as singular to s 
had not her own 
moment so profoundly absorbed in regret and 
self- at having mistrusted him. “Yes 
—you low me—you love me,” he cried, * my 
own ipped Clara!”—and he raised her, 
or rather fnatched her up from her suppliant 


} 


4 


strained her to his breast, and then | again 


posture, 
deposited. her with a sudden and delicate 
gentleness in the chair. , 

“Then you forgive me?” she ssidy ber 
cheeks suffused with the blushes whieh the 
ardoar of his caresses had conjured up. 

“Oh! forgive you—what have I to for- 
give?” he exclaimed: “and how could you 
possibly offend me? No, no: not for aa in- 
stant could I experience resentment ageiast 
you! Besides, it is so natural for you to pass 
through the ordeal of many strange and varied 
feelings under such circumstances ay the pre- 
gent! To issue forth by stealth from your 
father’s house at such an hour—€o ride with 
me for such a distance and at sueha pace-——” 

“Heavens, what a pace!” echoed Clara, her 
look suddenly expressing the astonishment 
which accompanied the circumstances brought 
back to her mind. 

“ Aye,” said her lover, “mine are no ordi- 
nary steeds:”—and she fancied for a moment 
that his eyes had a wicked aad sneering glance; 
bat if it were so it was transitory as a passing 
shadow—and with a deepening tenderness of 
look and manner he said, “Yes, dearest, you 
have indeed had enongh to agitate and be- 
wilder you this night. But you know how ne- 
cessary it was to pass through this strange 
ordeal: you are aware that my ancestor, the 
founder of my family, decreed that every one 
inheriting his name should receive in this room 
the solemn pledge and plight of love from the 
Bee Penne cere eee 

tar. 

“How strange the whim!” observed Clara, 
shuddering with a vague presentiment of evil 
as she spoke; but the next instant her hand 
was pressed to her lover's lips—and as she 
gased upon the proud and indeed glorious 
beauty of his countenance, her heart grew 
warm and gushing again with the tenderest 
emotions of love and hope and confidence. 

“Yes—it is indeed a strange whim, my be- 
loved Clara,” he replied; “but not the less 
needful to be fulfilled by every descendant of 
the half-crased ancestor of mine! Ladving 
each other as we do—with the holiest bond of 
affection so indissolably uniting our hearts - 
and with your sire’s permission that Our nup- 
tials shall take place ten days hence—it was 
scarcely indelicate for me to implore and be- 
eeech that you would steal forth to-night, 

oarney with me hither to my own ancestral 
and accompany me alone to this apart- 
ment where our solemn vows must be ex- 


w 
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would his changed. For in the immensity of the love 
de- | which binds us to each other, consists not only 
been at the the security which you must experience in my 


company, but also the pride which J feel in 
being your protector and the guardian of your 
honour. Bat not long need we tatry here. 
Let our vows be spoken—our troth be plighted 
~and then we will away back to London 
1” 

“Bat this ancient castle of yours, my be- 
lowed one,” said Clara, suddenly inspired by a 
ettaage and mystic sentiment of cuariosity,— 
“where ie it situated? how far from London? 
Sasely we must have come many, many miles 
in that houar’s ride—and methought that we 
dashed a river—but it was so mo- 
mentary that I immediately afterwards fancied 
I must have been deceived——Bosides, the 
skirt of my robe waa dry as I dismounted, and | 
the steed too dripped not.” | 

“No—it was bat fancy on your part, dearest 
Olara,” retamed her lover. “As for the castle, 
it is not so yery far from the metropolis—— 
But when we are united and I can call thee by 
the endeared and en ‘earing name of wj/e, we 
will come hither in the broad daylight and 
explore the ruined home of mine ancestors.” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Clara, joyfully ;— 
“when it is daylight I shall be so fond of 
examining all those warlike weapons and suits 
of armour in the great hall below—the por- 
traite too in the gallery which we threaded— 
and ali the curiosities of the ancient fortalice 
But surely the moon is now waning ?” she 
suddenly exclaimed, as it struck her thas the ar- 
gentipe flood which had hitherto rendered the 
interior of the apartment as distinct as in the 
daylight had gtown somewhat obscured. 

“ Yeo—it is time we should be gone, dear 
Clara,” responded her lover. “Come, let us 
plight those eolema vows for the record of 
which we have come hither—and first—Oh ! 
first, dearest Clara—worshipped angel of beauty 
—firet let me declare unto thee, by that Power 
to which I am devoted, and with as much 
solemn sincerity as there is truth and justice 
in that Power—that I am thine—wholly and 
solely thine, in love, and tenderness, and de- 
votion |” 

While thus speaking, he sank at her feet and 
bent his head over the hand which he held in 
his grasp and which he pressed with a sort of 
wild ardour to his lips, as if in the delirium of 
ecstatic passion, when he had thus recorded 
his solemn oath. 

*Q my beloved one,” exclaimed the fond, 
confiding, beauteous girl, as her head swam 
with a sort of pleasurable dizsiness—and the 
very air, instead of being cold in the moon- 
light, seemed to burn with the impassioned 
and glowing language that her companion’s 
lips had sent forth: “O my beloved one! ao- 
cept the unspeakable thanks of an tionate 
and loving heart for that vow of thine! And 
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this vow I re-echo and give back agsin—I call 


Se that the inscriptions upon the five equares 


heaven te witness that naught can ever mar— | might now be recorded thus:— 


wo, nor ever excead this love of mine! And 
I am thine—wholly and solely thine—in all 
tenderness and devotion !” 

“Oh! now it ia for me to proclaim my 

” cried her lover, gazing up inte her 
countenance with looks that poured a flood of 
-inconceivable rapture into her heart. “ But 
tell me once more that you are mine !” 

“ Yee--thine, thine for ever !” she murmared, 
the warm blood mantling with heightened hue 
upon her cheeks, 

“‘ Mine!” exclaimed her lover, with an ex- 
ultation ag if his voice were the pan of vic- 
tory. “Mine, you say ?—mine for ever—body 
and soul ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Clara, in the heartfelt full- 
— of her love: “thine for ever—body and 
soul!” 

Scarcely had the fond and trathful girl given 
utterance to this fearfal vow, when her lover 
aprang from his kuees and started up to his 
feet with the wildest. abruptness. 

With a faint shriek, and with a marble 
whiteness suddenly chasing away the bloom 
from her cheeks, she glanced up at his counte- 
nance. Bat heavens! what a change had all 
in a moment been worked there !—for triumph 
and despair, joy and agony, were inefubly 
mingled in those features which seemed of a 
—— beauty now, like the face of a ſallen 


Bat in that self-same moment—quick as the 
eye can wink—~a blackness fell down upon the 
acene, like a heavy pall covering every window 
with its dread cere-cloth. And then, from the 
midat of that pitchy blackness, came cry after 
cry—and shriek after shriek resounded wild 
and piercing, from the extremest agony of a 
female heart, and thrilling through that room 
— = would rend and crack the very 
w 

For nearly a minute did that Egyptian dark- 
nesa and those appalling shrieks endare; then, 
in a moment the pitchy cloud vanished—and 
all was still! 

Again was the apartment flooded with the 
silver lights, brilliant and cold: and the lover 
stood aione there, in the midst of that effal 
gence. But his wild glowing eyes—his lips 
blanched and quivering—the panting breath— 
and the dark unearthly thoughts that est like 
2 Cein-brand upon his brow—these were a suf- 
Seient indication of the strong agoay that con- 
"eres 

on what object did his eyes in such 
intenseness, gh bs bod ppeay estore 
exultation also penetrated? Upon the fifth 
black square upon the wall: for an it the fel- 


inscription was now traced ix letters of | heautifal 


living fire, like the rest :— 


MA Marnens . - M10, 


1. Branca Lawprr. ; 


- 1890. 
2. Mancaret Duxgavex - 2407. 
3. Antine pe §r. Louis 468, 
4. DoLorosa Cortez . 1500. 


8. Cusama Mannxns ‘ 1510. 


And now, then, there was but one black 
aquare lett without its tracery of fiery name 
and date ! 

But not alone that fifth black square was the 
fearful man now watching. Beneath the panel 
in which those six squares were set, did a 
small trap door—not half-a-dosen inches broad 
or high—euddenly open; and the arm of a 
skeleton was thrust forth. Between the flesh- 
less fore-finger and thumb something glittering 
was held; and the cavalier seized it eagerly. 
It was a ring of plain gold enamelled in black, 
and with a name round it. This the fearful 
man hastily attached to a chain which he wore 
concealed in his breast, and on which there 
were already four rings—the one he had just 
received making the /i/th. 

The skeleton arm was withdrawn as abruptly 
as it was thrust forth; the litsle trap-door was 
closed again—and the cavalier slowly quitted 
the apartment where these scenes of a wild and 
terrible mystery had taken place. 

But who is this man that his destiny seems 
linked with such transcending horrors ?—what 
meant those fiery inscriptions upon the wall, 
and those rings which he wore segured beneath 
the folds of his doublet ? 


CHAPTER IL 


MUSIDORA. 
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our readers will require to be told 
of Wight is situated on the 
of England, separated enly 
— ampshire by a narrow 


the Solent 


thas the isk and the mafbland 
each other. Between she two 
the famous anchorage for shipping known as 
pithead: but in the sime of which we are 
writing—namely, the reign of Henry VIII~—~it 
was & rare occurrence to behold any war-ships 
F the a the Isle of Wight 

or the most part the Isiee presents 
a wall of precipitous cliff’ or steep slopes to 
the sea on every side; and in some places the 
natural ramparts of the lecenge-shaped isle 
vise to aa elevation of five on six hundred feet. 
‘Phere is mueh 
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eastern point of the island, six years previous to the 
which ic taken tts name being at no great dis- | date at which this chapter opens, himself, Musi- 
tanee from anyther equally well known —we | dora, 


sand ; but at low water it presents toths| And now let us endeavour to describe the 
view nageht bat a surface of sand traversed by | old knight’s daughter—if language can indeed 
the rive® Yar. Scill at the present day the | be to assume any form that shall do 
Jands about the haven are well wooded ; but at | justice to the superb beauty of Masidora Sin- 
the period of which we are writing all that part | clair. 
of the island had the sf “eit of a forest,! At the time when we thus present her to 
the little towns of Brading and St. · Helens our readers she was in her twenty-first year. 
being embowered as it were by giant oaks | Without being too tall for grace and 
which sprad their verdure down to the very | she was nevertheless of a noble stature; an 
edge of the haven. without ite fine feminine qualities, her 
on the rising coast that ascends from Brading | beauty was of a most commanding and 
Haven, stood a large house—or indeed man- {| order. Though pale as an image of statuary 
sion—consisting of dingy red brick supported | marble, it was no dead inanimate pallor that 
and as it were interwoven by a massive timber | thus formed her complexion: nor was there 
frame-work. It was an ancient building, with | aught of sickliness or ill-health in her appear- 
many straggling offices and outhouses in the | ance. Her’s was the grandeur of a proud 
rear, and standing on an eminence where the| classic beauty uniting all the fullness and 
trees had been cleared away to afford room for | polish of the chiselled alabaster with the 
a shrubbery and Jawn in front, an orchard on | sottness of nature. No mark of time—no 
one side, an immense kitchen-garden on the | ravage of care—no trace of disease, m 
other, anda large field behind. It commanded | the unsullied purity of the high expansive 
a splendid view of the sea, overlooking the en- | brow: and though no roseate tint was ever 
tire range of forest that stretched upon all the| seen to settle — scarcely even to wander 
proclivities around. — upon the marble fairness of the cheeks, 
This house was the property and residence yet were they of a wholesome living white, 
of an old knight named Sir Lewis Sinclair. He firm as flesh should be, and of damask soft- 
was a widower, devotedly attached to hunting, ness. Her features had the exquisite re- 
good living, and the battle, to all of whi | larity of the Grecian profile — the lofty 
perhaps he accorded a greater share of his love ' forehead, the nose perfectly straight, the short- 
than to his beautitul daughter Musidora. She arched upper lip with its slightly haught 
was an only child; her mother had died in her, wreathing, and the small delicately-round 
mfancy ;—and when she grew up the chief care | chin. Her countenance was an oval, and with 
of the household devolved upon herself its superb features possessed all the glorious 
Bir Lewis Sinclair had reached the good npe dignity of the proud Norman type, just suffi- 
age of sixty-two at the time when we thus in-| ciently attempered with a smile—but coldly 
troduce bim to our readers, and which was in | brilliant—to prove that there was no undue 
the year 1516. He belonged to an ancient and | pride nor overbearing arrogance in Musidora’s 
honourable family, some of whose more distant | nature. 
members were enn bled ; although the scions| Her raven hair, parted exactly in the middle 
of the particular branch from which he himeelf | of her head, was thus divided as it were by a 
sprung, had never risen beyond the plain rank delicate line of ivory whiteness into two masses 
of commoner; until Sir Lewis by siding with which lay smooth and glossy as velvet above 
the cause of Henry VII against Richard III, the temples, and then gradually broke, not ex- 
at the battle of Bosworth Field, received the | actly into tresses, but into accumulated clusters 
distinction of Knight-Banneret, of which he | of the thickest and most luxuriant redundancy. 
was not a little proud. Edmund Dudley, one | Thus did it flow—that dark, dark hair—like 
of the ——— and most infamous Ministers | a sable cloud upon the superb shoulders, en- 
of Henry VII, was a relation of Sir Lewis a marble fairness of the countenance, 
Sinolair’s, and had procured for the knight a and making the ivory neck stand out as it were 
sinecure post as Ranger of the Forests in the | in dagzling relief against that ebon background. 
Isle of Wight: but when Henry VIII came | Thus, too, did the polish, the animation, and 
to the throne, be not only pat Dudley to/the stainless transparency of Musidora’s com- 
death, but to the best of his power cancelled | plexion strike the beholder all the more bril- 
every appointment which that individual had |liantly in contrast with the cloud-like darkness 
wade. Thus, when advanced in years, Sir ‘of her hair. And yet this hair, so magnificent 
Lewis Sinclair lost the cop, veka of the |in its luxuriance and so silken in its softness, 
forests, and in losing that ‘was deprived of the | was not of a dull dead blackness: but it shone 
— source of revenue remaining to him. | with the purply metallic lustre which glows 
or what with having equipped a troop at his | the raven’s wing or which forms the rich gam. 
own expense to fight against Richard III, and | of velvet. ‘ 
what with a life of unbridled extravagance,| Her brows were nobly arched and distinctly 
profusion, and improvidence, he had so ham- | though not severely pencilled: but these ebon 
his hereditary possession that when the | lines, with the eyes of glorioss eastern dark. 
of the Rangership suddenly ceased, he | ness £0 — —* th long lashes slightly 
found that it was absolutely necessary to cur- | curling, suited well that Grecian countenance 
tail his expenses. He had therefore then dis-|s0 proudly beautiful. And what eyes were 
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they through which Musidora’s soul looked ; the silver radiance of that beauty which shone 


forth,—that soul which it seemed im ble to 
read in the unfathomab e depths of large 
lustrous orbs! There was a kind of weird 
my in their glance—not a restless — 
-—-no, Hat rather a steadiness of gaso -4 loo 
which mole strangely * the heart of the be- 
holder & the time and hau 
afterwards. 

We have said that Musidora’s lips were 
formed to suit her Grecian profile: we should 
add that in their hue, with the rich blood 


nted him long, long 


crimsoning them, they were of a vivid scarlet ; | pa‘sion and sentiment. 


upon every lineament. But if her intellect 
were thus powerful and her character thus 
energetic, what can we say of the feelings of 
her heart? Ah! now we are at fault. We 
have already hinted that her soul was un- 
fathomable : for her eyes betrayed not the in- 
ward emotions as woman’s eyes are wont to 
do—nor did she ever seem to feel that quicken- 
ing of the pulse nor to experience that flush 
upon the cheeks which in fer sex bespeak the 
vibration of the heart’s chords to every varying 
Whatever thoughts, 


and in their dewy moisture they seemed like | or secrets, or emotions harboured in her 
wet coral. When closed, they bespoke a cer- | bosom, no visible trace thereof was ever re- 
tain energy of character: but when those | vealed by her countenance. The mountains of 


ly lips parted, 
so brilliant that the purity of ivory was out- 
shone and the delicate transparency of pearl 
coald best be likened to their exquisite enamel. 
As the predominant expression of Musi- 
dora’s countenance was the half-unconscidns 
dignity of stillness, bordering upon the settled 
placidity of a queenly coldness,—so did a cer- 
tain majesty of air blend with the grace of her 
attitudes and the elegance of all her movements. 
Each gesture had its own peculiar charm; and 
though never impulsive and quick, but always 
slow even to an appearance of measured de- 
liberation, yet was there no striving after effect 
-—no studied calculation on her part, either to 
appear singular or to please in her own par- 
ticular manner. With: that imperial air of 
her’s was mingled a sufficiency of softness and 
gentleness to render her ble and even 
amiable: so that her’s was not a boauty which 
chilled the heart with ite frozen grandeur—for 
if coldly proud, it was aleo proudly radiant. 
The Olympian loveliness of Jano, the cold 
chastity of Diana, the high intelligence of 
Minerva, and the —— of Vennus,—all 
seemed to be combined in the aspect of Musi- 
dora, And indeed no form of a rarer sym- 


metry did Grecian chisel ever shape in mar- 
ble: never did tured effigy of beauty 
breathe with an ideal dignity and grace more 


exquisite than the combined reality which 
characterized Musidora’s person. Her classic 
shape blended in admirable unison the lithe 
— of maiden youthfulness with the 
mature developments 0 t womanhood : 
the fine slope of the shoalders, the noble con- 
tours of the bust, the rounded falness of the 
pba the sylphid slenderness of the waist, and 

e faultless modelling of the feet and ankles, 
--these details of beauty, aided: by a statuesque 
gleiance of gait, tuted the perfection of 

usidora’s form. 

But what was the disposition—what were 
the mental and moral attributes of this 
splendid creature? It was impossible to con- 
tewplate her countenance without reading the 
noblest traits of intellect and of mind in every 
feature. Could that high and polished fore- 
head be the seat of aught save the diadem of 
genius ?—could those well-cut lips fail to ex- 
press the power of self-control and inward dis- 
c'pline through the medium of a strong, indo- 
mitable wi.] ?—was not all the noble pride of 
woman's self-reliance displayed in the thin 
arched nostrils? And yet all unfeminine ex- 
pression of the countenance was absorbed in 


they revealed a set af teeth | Iceland may be volcanoes internally; but their 


outward surface is ice—yet not dull, dead, and 
inanimate, but with the sanlight aise upon 
ite whiteness and illumining its very coldness. 
Was it so with Musidora?—did the queenly, 
chill quiescence of her manner conceal the 
tumult of fervid feelings within?—or was it 
that the youthful freshness of her heart had 
faded altogether ere Time -had swept over it 
his frozen wings ? 

We cannot say: we must repeat what we 
have already hinted, that her soul was un- 
fathomable. And yet it bad not always been 
so. In her childhood she was a merry, joyous, 
laughing thing—never with any particular ra:- 
diness of countenance, but still with a rosexte 
bloom upon her cheeks: and when she merged 
into the period of girlhood, she was still ever 
smiling, gay, and happy—and still was there a 
delicate tinge of the carnation visible beneath 
the transparent purity of her complexion. In 
her infancy was it that she had lost her - 
mother, whom therefore she never knew, and 
whose departure from this world could not 
have left any melancholy shadow suddenly to 
rise up and darken Musidora’s soul, or to re- 
main in abeyance for years and then fall as it 
were with the virulence of a blight upon her 
heart. How was it, then, that at the age of 
seventeen, ber manner underwent so abrupt an 
alteration that it seemed as if her very nature 
had been changed ? And mark! this altera- 
tion was not worked gradually as if by the in- 
sidiously stealing inroad of a cankering care: 
but it was accomplished all in a moment—in a 
single day! She had retired to her chamber 
at night with sunny smiles upon her lip, 
roseate hues upon her cheeks, and brightness 
dancing in her glorious eyes ; and when she 
descended to the breakfast-table in the morn- 
ing, her cheeks were marble, her look was cold 
as ice, and her very nature seemed to have 
turned from the warmth of glowing youthful- 
ness into the freesing insensibility of a glacier. 
Her father questioned her: but she seemed 
astonished at the idea that any change had 
taken place in her demeanour at all: and as 
Sir Lewis Sinclair was not a man to trouble 
himself much on such points, he took no 
farther notice of the matter,—soon getting ac- 
customed to his daughter’s altered nature, and 
apparently ceasing to remember that she had 
ever been otherwise. : 

It was at the age of seventeen, we stated, 
when this remarkable change took place in 
Musidora. She was now nearly cne-and- 
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twenty. Three and a half had therefore 
elapsed since the spell —for such indeed it 


seemed —had fallen upon her. During this 
interval no alteration, either for better or 
worse, had occurred; so that if she recovered 
none of the sunny joyousness of her eat 
she gave no farther indication of any conceal 
mabe pees Generous: hearted and charitable 
—fall of benevolence in respect to the poor— 
kind, tolerant, and forbearing towards the 
household menials — dutiful and attentive to 
her father—bearing herself with a dignified 
and lady like courtesy towards his male friends, 
aud with an easy hospitable politeness towards 
female visitora,—Musidora was not only ad- 
mired and esteemed, but also loved by all who 
knew her. Many of her own sex proffered 
their tenderest friendship and sought ber con- 
fidence: but while she received all these ad- 
vances with gratitude, she declined them in a 
manner that could not ibly give any 
offence. Indeed, the dignified urbanity of her 
manner, though so graceful in its courtesy, 
had just enough of a polished reserve to render 
familiarity impo-sible on her part, and even to 
arrest the growth of intimacy. There seemed 
tu bea line up to which persons might advance 
in their acquaintance and intercourse with 
Musidora, but beyond which it was impossible 
tu proceed, and the attempt to overstep which 
would have amounted to rudeness. 

Musidura was therefore a beautiful mystery 
—the lovely incarnation of an enigma. As a 
piatter of course, conjecture hud been rife 
amongst all who knew her relative to the 
change that had so suddenly come over her 
when at the age of seventeen, and which had 
now lasted for three years anda half. Some 
fancied that it must have been a disappointed 
love: but others declared that this was impos- 
sible, inasmuch as she had never been known 
to love at all. Though many a highborn, 
wealthy, and handsome cavalier had sued for 
Musidora’s hand, even from the time she was 
in the girlhood of fifteen, yet all had been re- 
fused; and if she had really fixed her affec- 
tions on any one of them, there could have 
been no hindrance to the match—uno stern de- 
cree of separation to blight her passion and 
wither her hopes. Indeed, it was positively 
declared that Musidora had never known the 
melting influence of the tender feeling—that 
her soul was inaccessible to the sun-light of 
love—and that her heart was a sepulchre of 
ice whence none had ever rolled the stone to 
enter and sit in it an angel. 

Some conjectured that an evil enchantment 
had thrown a spell upon her: but others ridi 
culed such an idea, so motiveless and aimless. 
Some imagined that a sudden discovery of her 
fathers’s embarrassed finances had produced 
upon her an effect from which she had not re- 
covered: but others insisted that her sire’s true 
erp had been previously well known to 

er, inasmuch as loss of the Rangership 
and the consequent reduction of his establish- 
ment had taken place a couple of years before 
that wondrous change in Masidora’s nature. 
Besides, it was urged that she was a damsel of 
tvo high an order of intellect and too strong a 
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| Then what was the origin of the almost 


magical alteration alluded to? Ah! none 
could tgli: it defied all conjecture. And yet, 
where speculation was most rife amongst 
goegipe and scandal-mongers, no word was 
ever whispered against Musidora’s virtue: the 
breath of galamny never dared attemp/ to sully 
the purity of her name. That as a weman she 
was chaste even to a passionless iginess of 
heart, was the generally received opinion; and 
that she could have possibly committed a crime 
of any other nature, and which might have 
frozen her innermost feelings with the eternal 
chill of horror, was not fur an instant to be 
imagined. 

Beautiful mystery—splendid enigma! what 
was the secret of thine heart ?—of the many 
conjectures rife concerning thee which was the 
true.one? We know not. There were a few 
—but these were a very few indeed—who de- 
clared their belief that her bosom cherished no 
particular secret at all, but that the extraordi- 
nary change which had so abruptly turned the 
warm and gushing springs of her girlish happi- 
ness into the brilliant petrifaction of the glacier, 
was to be ascribed to some mental phenome- 
non of which she herself was unconscious and 
which it would perhaps perplex the metaphy- 
sician to penetrate or ——— One thing was 
very certain—that if her heart really did cherish 
some secret in its unfathomable depths, no vi 
sible trace of feeling, passion, sentiment, or 
suffering, upun her calmly splendid and pruudly 
beautitul cuuntenanee, ever betrayed it. 


CHAPTER IL 
PERCY RIVERS. 


Ir was in the afternoon of a warm and sunny 
day, at the cluse of April, 1516, that Musidora 
was walking alone in the orchard adjoinin 
the house. The trees had put, forth the ric 
emerald garb of Spring—the haven was full 
with the rippling, glittering water—and the 
forest-music, made by the voices of myriad 
birds, filled the cloudless air with a sweet 
strain of — 
Musidora was — but by no means 
gaily dressed. Her apparel was elegant and 
tasteful in fashion, and of good material with- 
ot being rich or costly. The boddice o black 
lvet was cut square in the neck, the edge 
having embroidery of Jace half an inch wide; 
and the stomacher was also elaborately em- 
broidered. Demi-sleeves, hanging rather 
loose, and leaving the arm bare down from the 
elbow, were slashed, divided, and joined, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, and pre- 
duced a picturesque effect. Tho skirt of Mu- 
sidora’s dress was of a brown staff, embroi- 
dered all round the hem, which was cut in 
vandykes, each haviug a kind of little tassel at 
the point ; so that as it were from the midst of 
these the long narrow feet and the well-turned 
ankles glanced forth as the damsel slowly pur- 
sued her walk. She wore no cap, having 
merely strolled out for an airing within the on- 


mind, to be thus influenced by even the falling | closare of the grounds, and not for ‘he purpo.e 


fortunes of her family. 


of taking a formal promenade: but a short 
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scarf of figured silk was thrown loosely over 
her head to protect it from the heat of the sun, 
and the fringed ends of which fell like lappets 
upon either shoulder. 

To pretend to tell what was occupying Masi- 
dora’s thgaghts at that moment were impos- 
sible: forithough now completely alone, and 
free to gite way to any reflections which might 
rise uppermost in her imagination, yet Ne 
her mien as still, as quiescent, and as coldly 
emotionless as it always was when in the pre- 
sence of others. But whatever her reverie 
might be, it was speedily interrupted by the 
presence of a young horseman who suddenly 
appeared in the road which, skirting the 
orchard, led up to the house. As the mounted 
visitor gracefully raised his cap, Musidora 
waved her hand with a friendly welcoome—a 
more friendly welcome indeed than any other 
being of her acquaintance would have re- 
ceived: for this was her cousin Percy Rivers, 
Secretary to Sir William Woodville, the Cap- 
tain or Governor of the Isle of Wight. 

Riding round to the stables, Percy gave his 
splendid steed to the keeping of the groom, 
and then hastened into the orchard to join 
Musidora, He was a tall handsome young 
man, of about four-and-twenty — of slender 
shape but well-knit limbs—and possessing as 
much strength as gracefulness. His dark 
brown hair fell in rich wavy curls from be- 
neath a black velvet cap which he wore a little 
on one aide of his well-formed head: and in his 
fine blue eyes might be read all the generous 
feelings and chivalrous sen'iments of an elevated 
soul. His doublet, fitting close, displayed the 
fine symmetry of his shape; the sleeves were 
slashed with pieces of diffzrent colours let in, 
as were the upper parts of his long trunk- 
hose. This continuous vestment, uniting 
breeches and stockings, was worn quite loose 
over the hips, and then set close to the lower 
limbs all down, thus delineating their fine 
Apollo-like modelling. His ruffles and worked 
collar, as well as a glimpse of the embroidered 
shirt caught through an opening in front of his 
doublet, showed that he took some little pains 
with his toilette; while the rapier by his side 
indicated that he was of yentle birth. 

Such was Percy Rivers—a nephew of Sir 
Lewis Sinclair, and consequently (as above 
stated) Musidora’s cousin. He wasan orphan: 
but by the excellence of his charactev and his 
intellectual accomplishments, he had for some 
time held the important office of Civil Secre- 
tary to Sir William Woodville. This sunc- 
tionary, however, being a very old man and full 
of infirmities, left the entire administration of 
the Island’s affairs to Percy Rivers, who there- 
fore wielded a large amount of virtual power. 

Having spent all their lives in the island, 
Percy and Musidora had known each other 
from their earliest infancy; and as they grew 
up, not only did common rumour declare that 
they were destined for each other, but common 
opiuion added that their personal attractions 
and high mental qualities pointed out the fit- 
ness uf such a union. Such indeed also was 
Percy's hope: for when he was old enough to 
experience the sentiment ot love—to feel its 
warmth and to understand its mcaning—he 
perceived that his heart was devoted to his 
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beautiful cousin. Bat she entertained no sach 
tender feeling towards him. She esteemed him 
as « friend—liked him as a relative—and was 
more familiar with him than with any other soul 
in existence, because they had been playmates 
in childhood: but as for love—the passion which 
had quickened in Percy’s breast drew no 
responsive vibration from Musidora’s heart! 
To this sad truth Percy had not been long in 
— eyes; and therefore he had never 
in words made known his love for her. Friends, 
neighbours, and acquaintances at last saw that 
after all there was to be no match in this 
ee and then the sudden change which 

come upon the damsel’s nature, as before 
described, made not only chem, but likewise her 
cousin Percy himset/; believe that her heart had 
turned to ice. The young man had continued 
to be as constant a visitor as his official duties 
would permit at Sinclair House; and at 
least three or four times a week would he 
mount his horse, when the business of the 
morning was over, and gallop across from 
Carisbrook Castle to Brading Haven. For 
Carisbrook was the residence of the Governor, 
Sir William Woodville: and the distance be- 
tween that celebrated fortress and Sinclair 
House was but ten miles. _.. 

Musidora, as already stated, liked her cousin 
Percy Rivers as well as she seemed capable of 
liking anybody. Bat she liked him, not only 
because they were relatives or because they 
had known each other so long and had been 
playmates in earlier years,—but because her 
cousin was in every way a fine and noble cha- 
racter - frank-hearted, generous, and honour- 
able to a degree—brave, and skilled in all 
manly exercises—endowed with a rare intelli- 
gence-and having neither the frivolities nor 
the vices which characterized the well-born 
young men of those times. But more than all 
this, the liked him because she had read the 
state of his heart—she knew that he loved her 
—she compassionated him for that hopeless 
affection—she admired ,his delicacy in not 
having breathed it to her ears—and she was 
aware that he had never fixed his eyes on an 
other woman, but remained unmarried throngh 
a sort of romantic fidelity to this deep, earnest, 
but unrequited love of his! 

‘Good day, my fair cousin,” said Percy, as 
he sped across the orchard to jsin Musidora, 
““T do not wonder that you should be enjoying 
the beauty of the weather, for methinks that 
never did Nature seem more charming.” 

“And you, who have a miad to a 
all its beauties, must enjoy them doubly when 
escaping from the cabinet of Sir William 
Woodville:”—and as Musidora thus spoke in 
a voice which was ineffably musical in its tone, 
but without much variety of accent, the ani- 
mation of her countenance brightened into a 
smile of welcome as she extended her hand to 
her cousin. 

He pressed it quickly as if afraid to trust 
himself with that beauteous snowy hand in his 
clasp, but instantaneously offered her his arm, 
which she took at once; and they crossed the 
orchard together. 

‘« Musidora,” said Percy, now breaking silence 
wkh some little embarrassment in his manner 
and hesitation in his speech, “I am glad ] 
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have thus ſound you alone. I wanted an 
opportunity to speak confidentially and pri- 
vately with you.” 

The damsel raised her eyes with a slow look 
of mingled astonishment and inquiry to the 
countenance of her cousin, who thus began to 
address her with so much unwonted ang 
but she said — It seemed as if she 
could well wait until he chose to explain him- 

le. 
“I know you will forgive me for venturing 
to broach so delicate, and indeed so disagree- 
able a topic,” he continued, after another 
pause; and now she gased at him with a 
steadier look, as if resolved to penetrate his 
meaning at once, although she seemed to ex- 
perience no earthly emotion of either curiosity 
or auspense—a little astonishment perhaps, but 
no indication that she cared very much about 
having it gratified. “It is relative to your 
father — my revered uncle — that I would 
speak,” added Percy after another pause. 

“Tam sorry to say,” remarked Musidora, 
her voice now modulated to mournful accents, 
“that my Gon father’s health seems to be 
suffering. Unable to entertain a hofise full of 
guests as was once his custom as well as his 
pride, the sense of loneliness gains day by day 
upon him; and he has ne longer the same in- 
ducements to ride forth to the chase or pursue 
the sports of the field.” 

“This gradual settling down into more quiet 
habits,” rejoined Percy, “ was naturally to be 
expected from the breaking-up of his large 
establishment of hunters, hounds, grooms, and 
falconers; but as this event took place nearly 
six years ago, the poignancy of the regret at- 
tending it must have long since been blunted. 
I fear me, Musidora, that it is not the remem- 
brance of his studs and his packs that now 
preys on your father’s mind—no, nor even 
what he considered at the time to be the 
shame and disgrace of having to give them all 
up. But may I proceed in my remarks with- 
out the risk of offending you ?” 

‘“‘How can I possibly take offence where 
none is intended?” asked Musidora, with a 
sort of chiding look, as much as to reprove 
him for having even suspected her to be ca- 
pable of such injustice. “Indeed, I know 
what you would say, Percy,” she continued, in 
the steady-flowing music of her silver voice. 
“You no doubt conceive that my father has 
immediate and present cause for annoyance; 
and I tear that your surmise is but too cor- 
rect.” 5 

“This is precisely what I desired to know,” 
continued Percy: “for the truth is, my dear 
cousin—and the soontr I explain myself the 
more at ease shall I feel—I have this day re- 
ceived the handsome present of five hundred 
pounds sterling from Sir William Woodville; 
and if there were possibly a way of inducing 
my uncle to accept the use of it —“ 

“Percy, you possess @ noble heart,” inter- 
rapted Musidora, throwing apon him a look of 
gratitade from her large dark haunting eyes: 
“bat you know full well that my father is in 
his own way as proud as he is improvident.” 

“Bat you, Mavsidora,” urged the — man, 
eoald you not by some means bres blll to 
accept this sum which is of no use to me, and 
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which may remove some little difficulty from 
my uncle's path ?” 

I appreciate all the generosity of this pro- 
posal on your. pars” said Musidora; “ bat I 


am sure you will pardon me for declining it:” 
—and while her nostrils dilated and her lip 
curled with a just perceptible exprsssion of 
hauteur, it was at the same time ‘counter- 
balanced by the look of gratitude which she 
again threw upon Percy from the depths of 
her fine dark eyes. 

For an instant Rivers felt hurt, because he 
had endeavoured to carry out a generous in- 
tent in as delicate a manner as he possibly 
could. Besides, being so nearly related to the 
old knight, he could see no harm in a proffer 
so ingenious and well-meant. But too chi- 
valrous and too magnanimous to exp:rignce 
for many moments this sudden pique, he ex- 
claimed in his usual frank-hearted manner, “I 
see full well that it is of no use to talk toa 
lady on matters of business; so I will reserve 
the point to mention to my uncle at a fitting 
time aud opportunity.” 

But while he was thus speaking, Sir Lewie 
Sinclair himself entered the orchard. He was 
a tall fine-looking old man, who must have 
been full six feet high ere the weight of years, 
troubles, and infirmities had bowed his back. 
But still his stoop was not very great; and by 
the aid of a stick he walked with great firm- 
ness and celerity when his sixty-two winters 
were taken into consideration. He was par- 
ticularly neat in his apparel, which was that 
of the country-squire of those times—c susist- 
ing of adoubtlet of grey stuff, slashed with 
black velvet—buff trunk hose—and high boots, 
very much resembling the hessians of later 
times. He wore a cap of very small dimen- 
sions, and with a black plume fastened by a 
mother-of-pearl clasp on the right side. His 
countenance was composed of the hard and 
somewhat weather-beaten features of a man 
who had devoted his life to the sports of the 
field : but there was wanting in his aspect the 
bluff genuine frankness which usually charac- 
terizes the hardy votary of the chase. For in 
the twinkle of his small grey eyes there was a 
certain selfishness which could not fail to strike 
the near observer. And this indeed was the 
character of Sir Lewis Sinclair. He thought 
only of himself—he lived only for himself; 
and if he did indeed possess that pride with 
regard to money-matters to which Masidora 
had ajluded, it arose from no genuine excel- 
lence of principle, but from a foolish vanity 
which strives to conceal the poverty of the 
purse as if it were a disgrace or indeed a 
crime, 

But on this occasion there was a more than 
usnal cunning sprightlizess in the old knight's 
looks, and a more than his wonted egotistical 
complacency in his manner, as he approached 
his daughter and his nephew. ae ee 
latter by the hand, and then taking his — 
Masidora still leaning on the other—Sir Lewis 
observed, “I did not know you were here, 
Percy. Wanting to speak to Dora, I learnt 
that she was in the orchard and came to join 
her, little suspecting she had already a com- 
panion, But no matter. What I have to say 
to her may be uttered in : our presence, Percy ; 
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,and so you may both prepare to listen with effecting a complete reconciliation between 


attention.” yonrself and him? for if { mistake not, very 
Young Mivers gazed with curfosity and in-| many years have elapsed since you were on 

terest upon the old gentleman’s countenance : | friendly terms with each other.” 

bat Musidora, without the slightest display of | “Well, I sappose you are right,” returned 

emotion, ssid calmly, “I can tell by your man- ' Sir Lewis: ‘ it is but prudent that sach recon- 


- ner, dear father, that it is something regarding ciliation should take place. However,” he 


myself: and more than that, Ithink Ican con- added, as if desirous to cut short the conver- 
nect it with the letter which arrived — ” sation, “you will follow my wishes, Dora, and 
“gad! the girl’s a witch,” exclaimed Sir accept this invitation ?” 
Lewis with a chuckle which had something, ‘Since it is your pleasure, my dear father,” 
forced and anxious in its mirth. “But you wag her reply, “I can have no objection to 
don’t mean to say that you have read that make:”—but it was impossible to glean from 
letter?” he abruptly asked, no longer shle to her passionless manner whether she were 
conceal the sydden apprehension which his roally pleased or otherwise at the arrangement 
daughter's words had excited in his mind. ‘go abruptly proposed to her and so speedily 
‘Your correspondence is sacred, father,” settled. 
she answered, a sudden light of indi ation| Certain however it is that her cousin, the 
flusMfing from her eyes: “and even if J had handsome Percy, was very far from relishin 
found your letter lying open in my path, and the idea. Though hopeless was his love, and 
no human eye upon mp to mark my actions, I though confined as well as it possibly could be 
should not violate its sanctity ” | within his own breast, yet was it to him a 
“Well, well, girl, I did not mean to anger solace and a comfort to be able to enjoy the 
ou,” said the old knight, evidently satistied pleasure of Musidora’s society during his 
this assurance. “ But how on earth came leisure hours; and he had taught himself to be 
ou to — — that any idea which I have contented—nay, even happy, with the privilege 
een revolving in my mind for the last four- of beholding ber often—conversing with her— 
and-twenty hours was connected with you?” | drinking in the placid and even flowing melody 
“From the simple fact that I beheld you of her voice—and accompanying her in her 
more than usually pre-occupied trom the ino- walks, Now he was ta lose all this, at least 
ment that letter came,” responded Musidora for a season; and the thought flung upon his 
calmly; “while your eyes were frequently — a damp which he could not immediate] 
thrown upon me, as if 1 entered deeply into shake off. But speedily recollecting that it 
your thoughts. Then too you asked me with was unworthy of him to exhi it anything 
a — significancy ths morning how I savouring of discontent in Musidora’s presence, 
should like to pay London and ite environs he assumed a forced gaiety as be continued 
a visit?—and when I gave you my response walking up aod down the orchard with his 
you drew farth your letter and read it all over splendid cousin leaning upon one arm and hie 
ag tin.” selfish old uncle hanging on the other. At 
‘‘See how she puts two and two together, length Musidora remarked that she felt tired 
P rcy—and how dexterously she arrives ata and should return into the house. Sir Lewis 
conclusion,” ejaculated Sir Lewis Sinclair. thereupon bade Percy escort her in-doors, ob- 
“ Well, then she is right too in her inference: serving ‘that he no doubt required some re- 
it ts about herself I wish to speak. The fact freshment after his ride.” 
is, this letter,”"—and as he thus spoke Sir Lewis The two cousins accordingly entered the 
drew the from the pocket of his trank- mansion; and Sir Lewis remained alone in 
hose, just displayed it, bus without opening it, the orchard. The truth is that he had thus 
end then returned it to his pocket again,—“ is stayed behind in order to give tree veut to the 
from my noble relative the Earl of Grantham, joy experienced at having so easily carried 
who has sent me a very pressing invitation for what he had at first expected would prove a 
Mulfidora to pay him and his noble Countess a very difficult point. This was to persuade his 


' visit at their villa at Greenwich, which, as you daughter to accept the invitation to pass a 


— both well know, is a sweet spot on the few weeks with Lord and Lady Grantham at 
anks of the Thames some four or five miles Greenwich; and if he had kept the letter 


~ from London.” | twenty-four hours ere he broached the subject, 


“And am I to accept this invitation ?” but in the meantime had beaten about the 


| asked Musidora, with perhaps the least, least bush by a leading question gy two, it was be- 


| @ hasty or rash conclusion: and so I took that she thus yielded so 
es 


expression of curiosity in the fluid tones of her cause he had hesitated to communicate the 
voice, |invitation to Musidorg for fear she should 
“Well, I haye been thinking over it until) excuse herself. His astonishment was there- 
now,” responded her father. “Inevercome to fore only equalled by his joy, when he found 
ready an obedience to 
twenty-four hours to deliberate upon the sub- | his wishes. 
ect; and my decision is that you will do well, | It was to give free vent to this joy that the 
Dora, to accept this invitation, Itmay lead to old knight remained behind in the orchard; 
results which-——” and getting out of sight of the houge, in the 
But here Sir Lewis suddenly checked himself, shade of a cluster of trees close by the road 
ahd gave a short cough so as not to appear to | which separates the orchard from the ‘ores 
have purposely broken in upon his own words, he rubbed his hands, chuckled, laughed, an 
“Jo you mea , uncle,” asked Percy, who almost danced with delight, as he thus yielded 
looked chagrined and annoyed, “that this in-{to the gilded thoughts that swept through his 
vitation on the Karl's part is with @ view of imagination, Then, 9s if to assure himself 
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that there was indeed a chance of beholding 


the realisation of the ambitious hope which ! Lewis Sinclair ha 


thus inspired him, he again drew forth Lord 
Gravtham’s letter and carefally perused its 
contents. 

These were to the following effect :— 


“Grantham Villa, by Greenwich: 
“This 37th of April, 1516. 

“Deax AWD ESTEEMED COUSIN, 

‘* For some years past an estrangement has existed like 
a gulf between your branch of the family and mine; and 
yet I scarcely know the cause. And forasmnch as that 
cause must be so slight, since I have ceased to renember 
it, let it no longer have existence. Accept then the hand 
of friendship which by these presents I proffer unto you. 

“ And now, efnce I have taken up my pen to write I 
will enter upon certain matters which I herewith submit 
for your consideration. [ am well aware that the King, in 
consequence of your relationship to the late Minister Dud- 
ley, has deprived you of an honourable post yielding s 
sufficient revenue; and I have hedrd with sorrow that 
this circumstance has much impoverished your means 
and broken your fortunes. Perhaps you fre aware that 
for the very self-same reason—namely, my kinship with 
the late Minister Dudley—King Henry has fur some years 
exiled me from Court'and shorn me of my pensions, com- 
manding the Countess and myself to live at this villa of 
ours under peril of his farther d spleasure. 

“ Now you, my dear cousin, will agree with me that if 
there be any means of reconciling the King unte us, and 
inducing him to take us into high favour, euch means 
should be adopted. Those means, I think, are within our 
reach; or at all events, the experiment may be made 
without harm or dishonour. 

“Listen. The King has of late frequently visited his 
Royal Palace at Greenwich, seeking in disgust to separate 
himself as much as poss:ble from his so-called wife, Cathe- 
ririe of A'ragon. Now it is notorious that this marriage 
of his Highness the King with Catherine of Arragon, is 
ne marriage at all; and that the King means to divorce 
her so soon as he shall have found a dameel, beautiful, 
well mannered, elegant, and accomplished enough to 
b come his wife in Catherine’s s ead. For on this occa- 
sion I am credibly assured that his Grace the King is re- 
solved to choose himeelf a bride from amongst his female 
au: jecta, so that a daughter of England may share with 
him England's throne! 

“ Now, my esteemed cousin, knowing that your daugh- 
ter Musidora is endowe1 with every charm, elegance, and 
grace calctilated to ensnare the hear’ and enchant tha 
fancy of our young King—and as it would be most 
honourable as well as most advan ageous to all branc’es 
ot our family that (he Lady Musidora should if possibie 
be elevated to fhe queenly rank—I pray you, esteemed 
cousin, if it seem good to you en reading this letter, to 
permit Musidora to come and pass a few weeks or months, 
as circumstances may decide, with the Countéss and my- 
self We will be unto her most loving, tender, and afféc- 
tionate; and while so arranging matters that she +hall 
have evety chance of attracting the King's notice, we 
will watch most scrupulously over hér, so that whatever 
may arise in respect to herself and the King shall only be 
of the most honourabie character. To this the Ouuntess 
end I solemaly pledge ours+lves; and your daughter's 
own prudence and delicacy will as af additional 

guarantee dndwafeguard for her 

*Snould this tion meet your approval, it would 
be as well ‘fer all purposes that Musidora should not be 
previously informed of the part which it is anticipated she 
may have to pisy; insemuch as by shocking har modesty, 
the result would be to projudice her against me and the 
Countess. 


“Your very affeetionate and 
“ Ride, ride—haste, haste— 
nntil these be delivered to the good Sir Lewis Sinclair, 
Knight-Banheret,”” 
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1 Such was the — epistle which Sir 
received from hs noble 
relative, and which he now. perused for the 
fittieth time in order to buoy op his spirits with 
the golden prospect it held forth. Having de- 
voured the letter with as much avidity as if it 
were only the first time that he read it, he 
carefully fulded it up and consigned it (as he 
thought) to the pocket in his trunk-tose. But 
he merely thrast it into one of the slashed 
plaite, so that on withdrawing his hand it fell 
out and dropped upon the ground. 
Unconscious of the accident which had thus 
occurred, Sir Lewis Sinclair jauntily retraced 
his way through the orchard into the house, 
where he rejoined Masidora and Percy Rivers 
in a parlour opening upon the Jawn in front. 
Meantime, scarcely had he thas entered the 
mansion, when an individusl who had been 
watching all the proeeedings in the orchard for 
the last hour, darted out of his hiding- place in 
the forest—clambered over the fence —and 
heaps himself of the letter which the knight 
left lying upon the grass. Then, springing 
lightly back again over the railings, the in- 
truder plunged once more into the depths of 
the forest. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COUSINS. 


In the meantime let us see what had been 
taking place hetwren Percy Rivers and Musi- 
dora during the half-hour that they were alone 
together in the parlour, until rejoined by Sir 
Lewis Sinclair. 

Immediately upon entering that room, the 
damsel took up a silver hand-bell which stood 
upon the table and was about to ring it, when 
Percy, anticipating her intentions, hastily said, 
‘If, fair cousin, you are about to summon the 
domestic to serve me up refreshments, I require 
them not.” 

We should here observe that the dinner-hour 
at the period of which we are writing was be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, even for the 
highest grades of society; and therefore that 
repast had already been partaken of alike by 
Musidora and her father at Sinclair House, and 
by — Rivers at Carisbrook Castle. 

* yet,” said Musidora, in reply to the 
young gentleman’s remark in declining the 
offered refreshment, “you have had a good 
Fide since the mid-day meal; and it is now 
verging towards five o'clock,” she added, 
glancing at an old-fashioned but very hand- 
some clepsydra, or water-clock, which stood 
upon the projecting marble of the huge 
chimney-piece. “At least you will take a 
goblet of wine ?” 

Bat Percy only shook his head -with a ges- 
ture bordering on impatience, snch as the 
knight’s daughter had never seen him display 
before. Then he walked towards the open 


window, and gazed forth upon the magnificent 
prospect formed by the waving forest went 
sloping down the ivity to the very brink of 


the haven—the full estuary itsclf, shining like 
a lake of quicksilver—the opposite shore, like- 
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could reach. For two or three minutes did 
Rivers seem to be absorbed in the cop- 
templation of the beautiful scenery before him ; 
Dut as DIUsICOTS SIOWLY Bpprosched tuai saue 
open window, the first look which she bent 
upon her cousin showed that he was in reality 
upon vacancy, and that his thoughts 
were engrossed by a subject of even a painful 
character. Nor was she at a loss to divine 
what this sabject was; and therefore, as she 
continued to gusze in her own ;eculiar manner 
bo the young man, the wreathing of her lip 
anged just perceptibly enough to show that 
she not merely understood him but likewise 
pitied him. 

‘You do not seem pleased with this pro- 
posed visit of mine tv our noble connexions on 
the banks of the Thames ?” she said, with that 
serene seriousness which almost invariably 
characterized the fluid evenness of her silver 
voice. wu 

Percy started, and turned towards his fair 
cousin with a look expressive of ineffuble feel- 
inge for this was the first time that ever a 
sy 
way seemed to allude, or could be even con- 
strued into an allusion, to the more than 
ordinary interest which he cherished in the 
depths of his soul towards her, For an in- 
stant—but only for an instant—a scintillation 
of hope flashed up in his mind; for it struck 
him that if she thus noticed that he ex- 
perienced any special feeling relative to her 
projected visit, she herself was disposed to pay 
some deference to that feeling. Besides, how 
easy is it for the heart, which loves devotedly, 
to catch at the slightest gleam that suddenly 
breaks in with the semblance of hope upon 
its long-endured darkness of despair! And 
so it was for the moment with Percy Rivers. 
But when he thus turned abruptly towards his 


cousin, and beheld her unmoved, icily serena| and their 


as ever, and with nothing in her deep un- 
fathomable eyes to tell even of that sentiment 
of compassion which she ia reality experienced 
for him, and the evidence of which too had 

ppeared from her finely arching — 
scintillation of hope died as suddenly as it 
had flashed up, and it was only by a strong 
effort that Percy was enabled to subdue the 
feelings which had thus passed through the 
ordeal of such sudden excitement and equally 
ai revulsion. 

“ You ask me, Musidora,” he said, now cast- 
ing down his eyes and speaking ina low and 
somewhat tremulous voice, “whether I am 
— with this proposed visit of yours to 

rd and Lady Grantham: and I know you 
well enough to be aware that in making such 
an observation, you give me leave to speak my 
mind—and ing my mind, you wish me 
to do it frankly. Is it not so ?” 

“ Assuredly,” was thé damsel's response. 

‘Then listen, Musidora,” gontinued Percy 
Rivers, speaking now withthe manly earngst- 
nees and decision of b true, frank-heaited friend. 
“Lord and Lad mtham are bat‘remote 
eonnexions of our branch of the family; and 
there are consequently no near ties of kinship 
to inspire them with so sudiien an affection for 


with verdare-~and then the open , 
sea, ‘which stretched beyond far as the ey# 





‘dour upon her countenane. 


lable had fallen from her lips which in any , 
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ou. From some circumstances with which 
ji am unacquainted, they have long been 
' estranged from your father: and you they have 
| never seen at all. Whence, then, can have 
arisen this desire on their part to have you to 
Visit tem fF : 
“Do you believe it impossible,” asked Musi- 
dora, “that in their old age they may expe- 
| rience regret for the coldness and slight with 
which for years past they have treated my 
,father, and that they now seek to afford 
' reparation in as graceful and delicate a man- 
ner as they can ?” 
“Do you yourself really believe in the in- 
terpretation which you have thus so charitably 
given to their conduct ?”—and as Percy Rivers 
put this question, he looked earnestly and cven 
fixedly upon Masidora. 
“It was but a speculation on my part,” she 
replied, steadily meeting that gaze, and with 
an expression of cold, chaste, immaculate can- 
“Where any 
subject is involved in doubt and therefore ad- 
mits of two interpretations, a good and a bad 
—I always prefer to adopt the former. But in 
the present case, what sinister motise can Lord 
and Lady Grantham possibly have in sending 
me this invitation ?” 

‘I know not— and yet I can scarcely bring 
myself to believe that their object is a purely 
disinterested one :"—and Percy gazed again 
upon Musidora, as if there were some idea 
hovering in his mind, but to which he scarcely 
dared give utterance. 

- — with candour,” she said, perceiving 
that there was thus something behind. “ You 
know very well that I shall not take offence.” 

“Lord and Lady Grantham,” resumed Percy, 
still speaking reservedly, though availing him- 
self of his fair cousin’s permission to open his 
mind frankly,—“ are old and childless, They 
have no daughters to prove an attraction to 
the gay, the youthful, and the high-born; 
ilded saloons are most likely 
— if not poaitively deserted, by the 
brilliant danglers in the train of beauty 

and fashion. Is it not possible, then, that 
Lord and Lady Grantham, having heard of 
your beauty, your intelligence, your accom- 
, plishments———Ah! Masidora, its know that 

speak not thus to flatter !— - having heard, I 
gay, that — hitherto neglected and ig- 
nored relative—are thus richly endowed by 
nature and by heaven, is it not possible, I ask, 
that they should seek to have you with them, 
to make you the object of attraction at their 
festivals, their banquets, their dances, and their 
music-parties ?” 

“Tf I — that such was indeed their 
object,” said Musidora, a haughty and indeed 
half-scornful smile slowly appearing upon her 
splendid countenance, “I would not leave my 
father’s home to visit these noble relatives of 
our’s. But you had not finished your obser- 
vations?” she added, her features relapsing 
into their wonted fathomless expression. 

“That your father should wish you to accept 
this invitation, is enough,” continued 
Percy. ‘‘He hopes that amongst the brilliant 
throng of cavaliers, gallants, and nobles, to 
whom you will be introduced, and who will 
surround you with their homage, there may 
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rhaps ove be found—a« fortanate one——~”| of your motives in arguing against this pro- 
and ‘hoes the young man’s voice trembled— | mised visit. Percy Rivers,” she added, with a 
« “who may woo and win you.” ; slightly deepening earnestness, “if I did not 
“Ah!” -ejatulated Masidora, ** dis- | kdow you to be everything that is honoarablé, 
playing niors ment thaa her courid had | noble-minded, trathfal, and frank-bearted, you 
ever yet since the elike change | would not be so frequent a visitor at this house 
came over hér.firee-years and. # half back— | —no, not even on the strength of the kins 
1 flashed forth & grange | htning : | existing between, us—and much less shoul 
eousty g her most) We have conversed with such ease, I might 
X coldjy, “Whatever motives | almost say familiarity, as we have done to- 
— Tam my own mistress day. Therefore, believe me when I assure you 
can act fof myself.” « {that Igo not suspect the genaine sincerity of 
“I fear, Musidora,” her cousin hastened to vont motives in condemn acceptance 
observe, “ that yon fancy I have not altogether | of Lerd Grantham'sinvitation. Your conjec- 
dea candidly, with you thaps you sup-| tures may even be trae as to the selfishness 
pose that because I, in the selfishness of my } which ‘dictated that invitation on the Earl's 
own heart,—in the egotism of my own feelings | part, and the hopes which have inspired my 
—wish that you should stay, I am vapable of'| father in wishing me to accept it. But you 
having recourse to a base unworthy sophistry | know little of me,”—and once more did a 
in order to disgust you with the very idBa of | strange light flash in her splendid dark eyes as 
this visit? And now the conversation has | she spoke,—‘ if you think that I myself am 
taken a turn which compels me to speak upon | actuated by the ftivolous idea of shining in a 
a subject which I have ever so scrupulously patrician circle or the ambitious hope of form- 
avoided antil ndw—this day-—this hour! Yes | ing a proud alliance—or rather, I should say, 
—~it is trae—perfectly true,” he continued, in| you know me too well to imagine for a single | 
a voice of gathering excitement and with looks |! moment that such are my motives in accepting 
fall of mingled admiration and mournfulness, | this invitation.” | 
“that I do deplore the thought of your ab-| And as Musidora thus spoke, she gradually | 
sence: bat I am not base enough —no, nor | drew herselt up to the full of her noble height, | 
selfish enough, to have recourse to coward sub- | unconsciously enhancing the Juno-like car- 
—— to induce you to remain at home. Ah! | riage of her splendid head, her arching neck 
Musidora, whatever sentiment I have felt for|so grandly white, and her bust 80 superb! 
you, bas been of the purest, holiest nature: and modelled —while her lip slowly wreathed wit 
you who for some years past have read—as I! a sovereign hauteur, and her very air was | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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ow you have—the secret of my heart, can | such that it almost seemed as if any one thus 
tell me now whether a single deed, or word, or | gazing upon her queenly form dilating as it 
look of mine can be brought in accusation | were fn its goddess-like beauty, must fall down 
against me? Never, never have I until this | at her feet, crying, “ Pardon, pardon !” 
moment permitted myself to weary or grieve| Percy Rivers gazed upon her with an admi- 
you with the lament of mine own unavailing | ration which he could not subdue, but which 
affection. Impute not then the slightest shade | was nevertheléss attempted by a respect 
of lurking selfishness to me: for if you knew | amounting almost to awe: for he saw indeed 
as I do what love is—aye, and what the hope- | full well that she was elevated above the frivo- 
lessness of love is—you would understand how | lities and vanities of ber sex as the Alpine 
the only solace is to be found in the conscious- | floweret, cradled amidst eternal snows, shines 
ness of its purity and its fidelity !” in its cold purity apart from the specimens of 
“ Enough—peace—no more !” said the young | floral gaudiness in the vales below. Yes—this 
dameel, quivering for an instant—but only for | much could he understand concerning Musi- 
a single instant — with the emotion which | dora—thig much did he see: but when she hed 
Percy's words had excited in her soul, what- | observed that he knew her too well to mistake 
ever that emotion might be: but as this quiver- | her motives, a sigh—a scarcely perceptible and 
ing was so transitory as to leave a doubt when | scarcely audible sigh—escaped him; for he 
it was passed whether it had taken place at all | could not but think within his own breast that 
and as no flush nor glow tinted even for a| so far from knowing her well, he had not for 
moment the * marble of her complexion— | more than three years past been enabled to 
he —— t his eyes must have deceived | comprehend her at all ! 
him that no visible trace.of feeling had in e entrance of Sir Lewis Sinclair put an 
reality distarbed the coldly brilliant surface of | end to the topic of the cousins’ discourse, even 
her beauty. if it had not reached a crisis that without the 
“Pardon me—I will say no more,” he mur- | old kuight’s interruption at all would have 
m ured in a low deep voice: then vith an im- | caused it to be tarned at once into another 
pulsive feeling which he could not contrél, he| channel. And now Sir Lewis, ordering in 
grasped her hand, exclaiming, “for years I ' wine, began to quaff brimming goblets to sus- 
ave struggled against this manifestation of tain the excellent spirits which his adventurous 
weakness into which I have now been betrayed! : hopes had excited; and while thus indulging 
Tell me—tell me — will you forgive me — can | in copious libations, he sketched out the plan 
you pardon me ?” which he had formed for Musidora’s journey to 
“You have not offended me,” returned | Greenwich. He had calculated that she would 
Mausidora, now smiling with an encouraging | not require more than three days to make her 
ess. “But it is for you to pardon me preparations, and that therefore on the fourth 
~~inasmuch as my words or my manner may morning she would be ready to set off, attended 
have seemed to question ere now the sincerity | by one tire-woman and the groom. He had 
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five miles, andtho journey to 
borseback. 


To all the arréngements which her-father 
methodically laid down, Musidora gave a duti- 
fal assent #n her owh quiet} emotionless way; 


and the old knight continued to drink go 
after goblet in tolerably quick succession until 
supper was served. up at about eight o'clock. 
Percy Rivers remained to-partake of the meal: 
but when it was over, and he rose to retire, he 
said in a voicé the tremulousness of which’ he 
could not subdue as he spoke aside to Musi- 
dora, “If you will permit me, I chal call on 
each of the three days which are to elapse pre- 
vious to your departure ?”: 

The damsel gave her consent; and Percy, 
mounting his horse, which was in readiness, 
galloped off on hig way baek to Carisbrook 
Castle. : 

It was not till Sir Lewis Sinclair ascended to 
his own bed-room that he missed Lord Grant- 
ham’s letter; aod as his brain was now some- 
what clouded ‘with she effects of the wine he 
had drunk he could not for the life of him re- 
member where he had last taken out the letter 
from his pocket. Bo he went to bed in a pain- 
fal kind of bewilderment; and when he awoke 
in the morning after a sound sleep, the first 
idea which presented itself to his mind was 
that of the lost leti er. While performing his 
toilet, he recollected how he had drawn forth 
aud perused that letter in the orchard: but the 
longer he reflected upon this incident the more 
convinced was he that he hud safely consigned 
the missive to his pocket again. Nevertheless, 
the moment he was attired in his mornin 
riding-suit, he hastened to the orchard to loo 
for the letter: but it was nowhere to be found. 
Re-entering the house, he questioned his ser- 
vants; and they one and all denied having 
seen it. Indeed, it would not have much mat- 
—— if they had, considering their inability to 
read. 

Fearful that after all it might have f llen 
into Musidora’s hands, it was with a certain 
degree of trepidation and guilty shrinking 
which he had never experienced before in re- 
spect to his daughter, that the old knight en- 
tered the parlour where the morning repast 
was spread. But as Musidora rose from her 
seat according to custom and advanced to em- 
brace her sire, he felt tolerably assured by the 
firat glance which he threw upon her counte- 
nance, that his alarm was unfounded. Not 
that he, although her father, could pretend to 
“probe the secrets of her heart any more than 
- rest of the world: but still, when he found 

at there was not the slightest cloud hanging 
upon her brow, nor even the faintest expres- 
aioa of chiding or reproach in her look —but 
that the cold brilliancy of her smile shone 
upon her countenance with its wonted welcome 
for him—he was justified in the belief that she 
had not found the letter, Even if she had, he 
thopght within himself, she would not violate 
contents but would bring it straight to 

im. 
‘ Making up his mind, therefore, that the 
letter was lost in one of the thousand ways in 
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likewise estimated that ehe would take three | which papers do sometimes disappear, without 

np seein to the detriment or injury of 
anybody, Sir, Lé weased 


wis Sinclair soon to 
trouble himeelf any more upofi the point: 
bat ‘daripg the three days whith elapsed ere 
his daughter get ont upon her Journey he gave 


every proof ‘pf having much of the 
good. spirits 6f former times, Indeed, the old 
gentleman buoyed elf up with mom 


extravagant hopes; and therg were tnoments 
when he could scarcely avoid imparting them 
to Musidora and enjoinirg her to do her best 
to bring about their realization. 

Percy .Rivers passed nearly the whole of 
each of the days at Sinclair House: but 
he maintained sa rigidly a guard over hié feel- 
ings as to prevent the repetition of hught sa- 
vouring of that‘weakness which he had dis- 

syed in Musidora’s presence, as already re- 
ated.’ 

At length, when the third evening came, he 
had to say farewell to his beautevus cousin—for 
it was arranged that sh@ should take her de- 
parture at an early hour on -the following 
morning. Full evident was it now that Percy 
Rivers, despite all his efforts to maintain a be- 
coming fortitude, was shaken to the very depths 
of his manly nature; and as he gazed upon 
that splendid being who shone in what might 
be termed all the glacial glory of her charms, 
and ashe thought within himeelf that she loved 
him not—that she never could be Ais—but that 
she might love elsewhere and become another's 
—he felt for a moment as if he could have 
fallen at her feet and implored her for the love 
of heaven to have mercy upon him! But she 
herself, as if — all that was passing in 
his mind, gave him her hand with a cordiality 
more than usually warm ;—and at the same 
time from out the — depths of her dark 
dream-like eyes she threw upon him a look 
which seemed to remind him of his duty as a 
man. 

“‘ Farewe!l, dear cousin,” he said, feeling 
grateful—deeply grateful—that she should have 
thus, though in her own strange manner, re- 
minded him of the due necessity of controlling 
his emotions. ‘“ May all possible happiness 
attend you!"—then availing himself of the 
opportunity afforded by her accompanying him 
into the hall, he said in a rapid but excited 
whisper, “ Musidora, as your cousin, I may 
say to you what I amabout to speak—and that 
is, if at any time or under any circumstances 
you require the aid, the detence, or the counsel 
of a sincere and devoted friend, fail not—Qh ! 
fail not to summon me! Were it at the ends 
of the earth, I should speed as if for life and 
death, in obedience to your command !” 

“J know how well-meant is your proffer,” 
rejoined Musidora; “ and my gratitade is pro- 
portionate.” 

They then parted—Percy Rivers flinging 
himself upon his steed and galloping mad! 
away by the side of the orchard and th 
the forest, as if anxious to outstrip a presenti- 
ment of evil which pertinaciously pursued and 
haunted him. 

Early on the following morning Musidora 
took leave of her sire. He accompanied her 
down to the ses-shore near St. Helen's, where 
she embarked on board the ferry-boat, attended 
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res old groom who had been in the family 


wardrobe being contained in a large portman- 

sean tase te mexp on $0 the groours saddle. 
And now, when the moment came for —— 

her fathey farewell, Musidora gave evidence o 


years. The boat—or rather huge | music- \ 
— —eooeived ca board the three{ for the Court’s diversion. 
horses for travellers’ service, Musidora’s| The Earl of Grantham's letter to Sir Lewis 
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Iady’smaid), acd by a, district, were much in request; and a series of 
Polenta cid green cs » oe tard —— in the form of ball masgues, pageants, 


parties, and garden fetes, were sustained 


Sinclair relative to Henry VIII and Catherine 
of was substantially correct. Ca- 
therine, when espoused by Henry, was the 
widow of his elder brother; and as be was 


a match into which he was forced by an in- 


—— emotion than for a long, long tims she young at the time, it was always believed to 
displayed. Those who believed that 


her heart was ice in respect 


fi 
the da 


to love, had never | human policy on the 
i ned that it was inaccesmbly frozen against | rather than by his own 
sytmopathies: and they were right. For | it is that he was altoge 
wept—and assuredly these were no | alliance—that he had declared it to be null— 


art of his advisers, 
* inations. Certain 
ther wearied of his 


frosen tears that trickled down her marble! and that he had more than once proclaimed 


cheeks: but they were warm from a heart that | his intention of marryi 


ng again so soon as he 


experienced all affectionate solicitude on behalf | should encounter a lady whose beauty and ac- 


of the author of her being. The old knight 
wept also—but they were tears of joy which 
he shed in the almost childish delight conjured 
up in his soul by the brilliant hopes he enter- 
tained relative to Musidora’s destiny. 


oom ments might seem deserving of his 
han 


The house inbabited by the Earl of Grant- 
ham had naught resembling the lightness of 
architéctnre and the general cheerfulness of 


The barge was pushed away from the shore | aapect which the imagination is wont to asso- 


—the fresh breeze of morning filled the belly- 
ing sail—and Sir Lewis Sinclair remained on 
the beach, until he could no longer catch the 
waving of Musidora’s handkerchief. He then 


mounted his horse and galloped up the Bteep 4 


to his now lonely dwelling—while his daughter, 


ciate with the term “villa.” It was in reality 
@, large straggling, irregularly built mansion— 
of stone in some parts, brickwork in others— 
and having indeed. a sort of castellated appear- 
ance. I, was sitnated about a mile and a half 
above Grecnwich, and therefore so much nearer 


seated in the boat, watched the receding shore | to London. Standing back about a hundred 
of the isle of her birth with eyes no longer | yards from tLe Thames, it had a flower-garden 
dimmed with tears. For a calm cold serenity | and thén a stvne terrace reaching completely 
of countenance had full soon sacceeded the | down to the r‘ver’s edge; and behind it had 
emotions she betrayed at the instant when im-, spacious gardens, shrubberies, and pleasure- 
printing the parting kiss upon her father’s | grounds, extendiig to a distance of nearly half 
cheek. amile. Though nat rich—his resources hav- 
ing been much cripNed by the loss of the pen- 
sious which he was 8) anxious to recover, no 
matter by what means—the Earl of Grantham 
was well enough off to Vive comfortably, if nog 
handsomely; and as th\ve were merely him- 
self and the Countess ti attend upon, there 
was no necessity to keep —55* Seven 


CHAPTER IV. 
GRANTHAM VILLA 


Ar the period of which we are writing Grcen- | or eight menials accordingly formed his house- 
wich was not united to London by the un- hold; anda gloomy, monotcyous, dreary life 
broken range of buildings which cover all that | they led—for as it was well ‘known that his 
portion of the right bank of the Thames at | lordship was in complete disgrace with the 
the present day. Indesd Deptford, now form- King, and dared not show himself at Court, 
ing so @onsiderable a portion of that range, | few were the acquaintances and fewer still the 
was only just beginning to be called into exist- | real friends who ever cheered him or the 
ence, Henry VIII having at that very time | Countess with their presence. No wonder, 
founded the Dockyard. Such buildings as | then, that the Earl and his lady should have 
there were between London and Greenwich | put their heads together and set their wits to 
were far less of a business-like aspect than | work in order to devise some means to regain 
those of the existing age but many noblemen , the royal favour. At length they hit upon the 
had beautiful villas ong the shore of the | notable project with which the reader is already 
noble river, especially in the neighbourhood of | acquainted ; for by some means or another 
Greenwich itself, where a oy be — then | they had heard a most dazzling account of Mu- 
stood. The site of this regal dwelling, known | sidora’s remarkable beauty. They had been 
as “Greenwich House,” was that where now | told of the imperial dignity of her air mingled 


stands the Hospital of world-wide fame. It 
, was by no means a large nor imposing edifice ; 
bat looking upon the river on one side, and 
having the spacious park immediately conti- 
guous in the rear, it was an agreeable dwelling 
enough in the summer time. Henry VIII was 
uently there in the early part of his reign ; 

on those occasions all the satellites of the 
Court hastened to take up their abodesin the 
weighboarhood—so that villas and mansions, 
either to .purchase or hire, in the Greenwich 








with feminine gracefulness of manner—of her 
commanding beauty of person and her high 
mental accomplishments: and — © 
King’s taste well, they had felt that 
the charming daughter of Sir Lewis Sinclair 
was in every way qualified to attract the royal 
notice and win the royal heart! 

A few words more relative to the Earl and 
Countess—and we will resume the thread of 
our story. His lordship was a little, thin, 
miserable looking man, as far as his physical 
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— was concerned; but every line of} her oountenanes, -in a word, as they bebeld 
8 wrinkled countenance denoted the craft and | her in the fall glory of her youthful yet com- 
astuteness of the politicma—while every | manding beauty, they could not help thinking 
flexion of the body, every ge-tare, and every how utterly impossible it was tor rumour to 
movement indicated the polished courtier. | have exaggerated her personal charms in any 
While hie eyas evinced the restless cunning of | sense! 
the diplomatist, his language sounded so mel- | An elegant supper was served Up i and Mu- 
li@uous and bland as to appear incapable | sidora found herself the object of the tenderest 
of veiling deceit: but 4t did not require any ; and most delicate attentions—as they appeared 
very considerable amount of penetration to | tobe—on the part of her noble relatives. Both 
read his true character in his looks—namely, | #8 a lady endowed with instinets which even 
that of an ambitions, intriguing, uaprine pled excelled the artificialities of the highest breed- 
time-server. The Countess was a suitable match ing, and with that sense of obligation which 
fot such a lord. Thin, hatchet-faced, bustling, ' every guest experiences for the hospitality of 
and restless—with sharp quick eyes, and a' the entertainers, Musidora strove to render 
remarkable habit of taking up people’s words herself as agreeable as she could; and without 
and finishing their sentences for them—ehe | unbending from that ‘queenly reserve which 
seemed to possess all the essential aptitudes was mingled with so mach grace—and without 
for intrigue in every one of its phases; while | as it were manifesting any thaw of that frozen 
a certain affubility of manner—an ingenuous : serenity which, theugh so indicative of a pas- 
way of conveying compliments without appear. sionless nature, was at the same time so Con- 
ing to mean them—and a great facility ip dig- | sonant with the superb brilliancy of her beauty 
covering a person’s weak points and‘ ishings —she soon convinced the Earl and Countess 
up her flatteries accordingly,—all these con- that in manner, bearing, and conversation, she 
stituted an attractiveness well-calgulated to ie calculated to shine with a dazzling 
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throw people off their guard and iaduve them strauscendency, 
to place reliaues ou herane vere kind-hearted,! When the hour for retiring arrived, Lad 
agreeable, unpretendingy woman. If we add Grantham conducted Musidora to the bed- 
that the Earl was about sixty years of age, and ¢hamber which was prepared for her reception. 
the Countess foyr years his junior—and that It had been hastily fitted up in the most ele- 
they both dressed in a style of great ‘elegance, gant and cheerful style,—no expense having 
as if indeed they had never lost their position Deen sp ired in thus modernizing its aspect and 
at Court—our sketches of the hoble pair will appointments: for as a matter of calculation 
be as complete as it is at present necessary to the wily Earl and Coumess had resolved 
render them. Indeed, all other traits or pe- that nothing should damp the spirits of the 
culiarities belonging to the character of either, | young damsel in whom such exalted hopes 
must be left to develop themselves in their | were now centred. Upon —— tuilet- 
actions and words, which will perhaps consti- | table appeared two caskets, which Lady Grant- 
tute the best mirror wherein to regard them. | ham proceeded to open. One contained a 
It was in the evening of the third day of her | magnificent set of diamonds—the other a set 
journey,—and as the white mistiness following ' of pearls of the finest and most brilliant de- 
the sunset spread its gauzy veil over the fair scription, ; 
scenery in the neighbourhood of the river,—j| “As your nearest female, relative,” said the 
that Musidora, attended by the old groom and | Countess, with winning tone, and kind look, 
her young tire-woman, arrived at Grantham “ you wil) perwit me, my dear Musidora, to 
Villa, As an especial compliment, the Earl offer you these trifling tributes of my esteem 
and Countess came forth to welcome her at and affection. Deeply do I deplore the un- 
the front door ; and as the former assisted her toward circumstances which have hitherto 








to alight from her steed, the latter received 
her in her arms. Then, on being conducted 
to a spacious saloon where the blaze of chan- 
deliers altogether neutralized the sombre 
aspect produced by the massive furniture and 
the tapestry hangings, Musidora at once be- 
came the object of mach real interest and @ 
vast amount of affected tenderness on the part 


kept me anacquainted with so charming, beau- 
tiful, and intelligent a relation as I now find 
in you: buat it is useless to regret the past. 
We are at length acquainted with each other ; 
and as EF was already prepared to love you well, 
I now feel that I cam experience towards you 
all the tenderness of a mother. Indeed, it is 
as a daughter that Lord Grantham and myself 


of the selfish and designing pair. But joyous , wish to regard you: and therefore, whatever we 
though rapid were the glances of self yratu- may choose to do for you must not wound 
latory intelligence which the Karl and Countess | your pride—no, nor even make you feel that 
exchanged, as ocular demonstration now you are placed under the slightest obligation 
proved that the reports which they had heard , towards us.” 

of Musidora’s great beauty were far from ex-| Having thus spoken, and without waiting to 
aggerated. For as they contemplated oar  affurd the fons lady any Opportunity for a 
hervine,—clad as she was in her riding-cos- reply, the Countess hastily her cheek 
tume, which, fitting close to her shape, de- | and hurried from the apartment. There was 
veloped the symmetrical grace as well |tor a moment a half-scornful, half-disdainfal 
as the fine contours of her form,—with a|wreathing of Musidora’s classic lips as she 
cloud of raven hair flowing over her shoulders | fang a look-upon the caskets, which, lying 
in massive velvetty undulations,—with the|open upon the toilet-table, yed their 
serene though glacial dignity upon her brow, | brilliant contents to her view; then, without 
and that gleam of a fading snile which im- | even experiencing sufficient curiosity to induce 
parted its cold animation to the lower half of! her to inspect those g gems more closely 
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sgnuch less inspired by the least sentiment of; thus friendless, homeless, and utterly Patten. 
to behold the effect which would be pro- | ized, death upon the scaffold was the puatish- 
by placing those pearls upon her brow| ment. To the risk of these contingent horrors 
or those diamonds upon her hair—she carelessly | and barbaric atrocities the old man was os 
abut the lids of the caskets, and turned away | blind; and therefore it was with fear an 
with as much frozen indifference as if theircon- | trembling that he had scaled the low palisade 
tents were mere worthless dross. and entered Lord Grantham’s grounds to sleep 
Immediately afterwards, Annette, her young in the arbour, or summer-house alluded to. 
tire-woman, entered to assist in Musidora’s' His fears pursued him in his dreams and caused 
night toilet; and as her mistress was thoughfal him to awake at the moment the earliest streak 
and silent, the abigail ventured not to intrude ot dawn glimmered in the onent sky. Creep- 
upon her with any remarks of her own. She ' ing forth, therefore, in the stealthy manner de- 
was soon dismissed for the night ; and Musi- | scribed, he dragged himself painfully over the 
dora then remained alone, to reflect upon the | railings, and descended into the open field 
characters of her voble relatives so far as she which lay beyond the Earl's pleasure-grounds. 
had as yet been enubled to read them, and also! At this moment—just as the old man had 
to ponder upon what their real ulterior motives | scrambled over the palisade—a tall figure, en- 
could be in having invited her to stay with | veloped in a cloak, suddenly appeared round 


them. the angle formed by the dark waving ever- 
. — greens of the shrubbery: and thus did the old 
man and the cloaked stranger find themselves 
CHAPTER V. abruptly and unexpectedly within half a dozen 

yards of each other. 
THE VENERABLE WANDIRER. The stranger was tall, slender, and remark- 


ably handsome ; but with a proud haughty 
THE first dawn of morning was peeping with | countenance, and a sinister expression in the 
dim uncertain light from the purple portals of dark eyes and on the curling lip. He was 
the east—and* night, with her black waving dressed in rich but sombre apparel; and his 
pennons, was but slowly passing away in the | arms, crossed over his breast, retained the 
western horizon—when an old man crept forth | Spanish cloak closely around him. 

from a sort of arbour or summer-house onthe; “Ah! is it you?” he ejaculated with a 
extreme boundary of Lord Gruntham’s plea- | sudden start, as he at once recognised the old 
sure-grounds. man. ; 

This old man, who was evidently bent down; “ Villain!—my daughter?” exclaimed the 
as much by the weight of afflictions as by that | latter; for the recognition was mutual and in- 
of years, had something so ane and at} stantaneous. ‘“ Give me back my daughter !— 
the same time so woe-begone in his aspect, | where is she ?—what has become of her ?”— 
that an observer would have almost forgotten! and in a manner half entreating and half- 
to notice the mendicant condition of his apparel | menacing the bereaved father sprang forward 
in the contemplation of his lineaments and | and clung to the stranger's cloak. 
looks, All attention would, at least on the| For a few instants the latter gazed down 
first sarvey, have been absorbed in the mourn- | upon the old man with a wild and inexplicable 
ful—indeed the profoundly melancholy—ex- | expression, as if inclined to pity but having 
pression of that countenance which, though | another reason to triumph—as if not knowing 
covered with wrinkles, had nothing disagree- | whether to repel the venerable suppliant with 
able nor repulsive in its mien, but on the con-| contempt, or sooth him with some specious 
trary beamed with a benevolence which implied | representation. But altogether there was some- 
how undeserved were the sufferings which the | thing inhuman, unnatural, diabolic in the ex- 
fo old man endured. He had a long white — of the stranger's countenance. Darkly 

eard which gave that venerable look to the | handsome, with proud haughty outlines, it had 
features so deeply marked with the lines of | now a look so sinister and wicked that it made 
despair; and leaning upon a stick to support | that stranger seem as if he possessed some 
his tottering limbs as he stole forth.from the | mysterious and prescriptiva’right to trample 
sammer-house, he had the appearance of one /| on all ordinary feelings and spurn all common 
of those wandering anchorites or hoary pil- | sympathies. 
pape who farmed a class belonging to anear-| ‘“ My daughter, I say—my daughter! By 
ier and more Catholic age. : | the great God who hears me now, I adjure you 

But, as we have hinted, his apparel was in a to give me back my daughter !”—and the old 
sad dilapidated condition: indeed they were | man, as he gave utterance to these ejacula- 
the veritable rags of beggary which hung upon | tions with passionate vehemence, grasped the 
him—sbreds and tatters but ill adapted to pro- | stranger's cloak with a tenacity which seemed 
tect his form from the cold air which charac- | to imply a resolve on his part that they should 
terizes the nights of spring. Yet in that open | not separate until he had received satisfaction. 
summer-house, so slightly built, had the old} ‘Your daughter, old man?” at length spoke 
man spent the past night. A hoaseless wan-|the stranger, his brows contracting, and lite 
derer, there had he crept to shelter himeelf| eyes fixing themselves with so sardonic a gaze 
against the mist, the damp, and the chill,— upen the aged one’s countenance, that there 
while he snatched a few hours of troubled| was now something more than wicked, bat 
repose. At that period the severest penalties itively infernal, in the dark and terrible 
wore in existence against beggars, mendicanta, ty of his features: “I know nothing of 
and vagrants: it was a grievous crime to be| your daughter! Wherefore should you apply 
houseless ; and if frequently convicted of being | to me? But stay! I see that you are steeped 
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in poverty, and circumstances must have al- 
tered a you greatly. Here—take this 
purse 

Thus speaking, the stranger suddenly opened 
his cloak and eeieaded @ purse evidently well 
filed with yellow coin, to the old man. 

“ Monster—villain !” ejaculated the bereaved 
tather, indignantly pushing back the proffered 
purse with one hand while he clung to the 
stranger's mantle with the other. “ Having 
deprived me of my daughter, would you now 
seék to render me an accomplice in her shame ? 
No, no!—never, never, by means of gold shall 
you purchase from my lips an assent to my 
child's disgrace. Give me then my daughter, 
I say! I will receive her back to my arms pol- 
luted thongh she may be——” 

“ Dotard!” interrupted the stranger, in his 
stern deep voice, which sounded as ominous 
as appeared the light that shone with a sort of 
mystic unhallowed luridness in his dark, dark 
eyes: “what know I of your daughter?”— 
then breaking away trom the old man, he tossed 
the purse upon the ground, and began to move 
off slowly with scornful anconcern. 

“No, no—we de not part thus!” ejaculated 
the bereaved father. ‘‘ Ruined—mendicant— 
houseless—starving beggar that I am, there 
must nevertheless be lawand justice for me!”— 
and in mingled rage and desperation, which 
gave vigour to his enfeebled frame and agility 
to his limbs, he seized upon the departing 
stranger again. 

‘‘ Beware how you provoke me!” said the 
latter in a voice so sombre and with a look so 
diabolic that the old man felt an unknown 
terror strike into his heart, as if with the shud- 
dering, withering conviction that he sought to 
contend against some one possessed of powers 
of no ordinary description. 

A dizziness seized upon his brain—a faint- 
ness came over him—and the wretched old 
man sank back insensible upon the grass that 
was damp with the — dew. 

With the first glimmer of that morning's 
dawn had Musidora opened her eyes in the 
chamber where she had passed the night; and 
all sense of fatigue arising from her journey 
having passed away, she at once rose from her 
couch. Annetta, who knew her young mis- 
tress’s habita of rising at the peep of day, was 
in attendance; and the simple but elegant 
morning-toilet was soon performed. 

Arrayed in a white robe, with the masses of 
her raven hair rolling in heavy waves upon her 
shaogiders, and even pate | partially down 
her back, she looked grandly handsome and 
elegantly graceful as she issued forth into the 
gardens to imbibe the freshness of the morning 
air. Threading the pleasure-grounds, in the 
silence and dreamy mistiness of that hour 


when nature to awaken to the life of a 
new-born day and while ind is likewise 
arousing i F from slumber, while indolence 
still remaing cradled in oblivion upon downy 
— that hour when the rose to 
expand its modest beauty, and tulips and 


peonies to —— their pompous gaud to the 
rising sun,—Mausidora, even in the matchless 
erfectidn of her beauty, seemed to derive ad- 
itional charms from the scene and the bour. 
There was something spirit-like in her presence 


amidst the flowers whilst the dew was still 
upon-them, and with the slant beams of the 
sun setting forth her form with a dazzling bril- 
liancy in the whiteness of her raiment and the 
marble fairness of her complexion, and making 
the raven darkness of her hair shine as with a 


glory. 

Threading her way, we repeat, through the 
garden, Musidora presently reached the pali- 
sade forming the boundary at the end of the 
pleasure-grounds. But scarcely had ghe reached 
that spot, when her eyes, sweeping around to 
embrace the entire landscape that stretched in 
its emerald verdancy beiore her,. suddenly 
settled upon the form of an aged man strotched 
upon the grass, and either dead or at least 
deprived of consciousness. 

ithout an instant’s hesitation did Musi- 
dora climb over the palisade, by the assistance 
of a stunted tree—for the fence was scarcely 
breast high: and the next instant she was 
bending over the object of her compassionate 
interest. She at once saw that life fvas not 
extinct: she raised him partially up—but his 
head fell back—and though a low gasping 
moan indicated returning consciousness, yet 
was it evident that nature would require some 
restorative to stimalate its resuscitating 
energies. 

Musidora cast a bewildered look around her. 
What was she to do? how was she to act? 
She could not leave’’the poor old man to 
lie any longer upon the damp grass: for his 
clothes—if indeed the rags that wrapped him 
deserved the denomination—were already sa- 
turated; and yet she could do nothing without 

stance. 

In this moment of uncertainty she heard 
footsteps approaching; and glancing in the 
direction whence they came, she beheld a 
handsomely-dressed man, of medium stature, 
somewhat stoutly but not ungracefully formed, 
and whose age might be three or four years 
under thirty. He had light hair, blue eyes, 
and but a small quantity of beard and whisker. 
There was something noble and dignified as 
well as courteous and high-bred in his ap- 
pearance ; and altogether his air was that of 
rank and importance. 

“‘ Lady,” he exclaimed, quickening his pace, 
—— as occurred? and in hale office of 
ange!-mjnistering are you engaged ?” 

“Front that enclosure,” replied Musidora, 
indicating with a gesture the Earl of Grant- 
ham’s we, IR id I behold this poor old 
man stretched lifeless upon the ground. I fear 
that he must have been in this deplorable eon- 
dition some while; ror his clothing, already 
era enough, is saturated with damp, and 

is limbs seem rigid.” 

“ And yoa, lady—faithful to woman’s angel- 
mission,” said the courtly personage, regarding 
Musidora with a respectial admiration, bat 
still with an earnestness which she could not 
help noticing, “ have been seeking to recover 
him? In this good work I must have a hand. 
What shall we do?” 

“Assist the venerable sufferer into’ the 
house,” rejoined Musidora, glancing towards 
the villa, “It is the Earl of G:antham’s——” 

“Yes—I know my Lord of Grantham well,” 
remarked the damsel’s new acquaintance. 
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«But see! the old man is cpa OS 
Perhaps he may do so sufficiemtly to be- 
tween — we support him into the villa.“ 

us 8 
assieted the ol 
senses slowly returned, he seemed 


ing, the courtly personage 
nan to rise ass acd as his 


bewildered 


on opening hi eyes, to find himself the object 
of such, solicitude on the part of so beauteous 
a lady and so noble-looking an individual. 


But they both addressed him in cheering and 
encouraging terms; and the bereaved father 
felt the kindness of their language and their 
manner sink down as an anodyne into his 
heart. Mousidora herself was evidently some- 
what prepossessed in favour of her unknown 
courtly companion: for from the — of 
her dark eyes she threw upon him a look which 
seemed to say that she felt on the old man’s 
behalf the kindness of this benevolent atten- 
tion—especially as it was shown by ono evi- 
dently moving in a sphere where contact with 
rags and beggary was by no means likely to 
be of éommon occurrence. 

Between them did they support the be- 
reaved father towards the house—leading him 
long the road skirting the pleasure-grounds, 
. til they reached the front door, where two or 
three of Lord Grantham’s menials at’ once 


made their appearance in answer to the ring 
at.the ber ‘Pppfoand was their astonishment 
on beholding the scene which thus met their 


eyes on opening that*door: deeply respectful 
too was the salutation, or rather the low obei- 
,sance, which they made to Musidora’s courtly 
companion, whose person was evidently known 
to them;—and her first suspicion, that he 
must be an individual of some very high rank, 
was thusimmediately eénfirmed. 

Perceiving that he was interested in the old 
man thus te 5 ly but benevolently con- 
ducted thither, the domestics at * b 

“ abong to afford the invalid such atténtions as 
he required; aud leading the way into the 
nearest apartment they the aged suf- 
: upon a sort of ottoman or sof: le one 
of them hastened ,to procure wine wherewith 
to resuscitate his strength. 

In the midst of these proceedings the Earl 
and Countess of Grantham the apart- 
—_ while the nobleman at once sank 
upon his knees in the presence of Musidora’s 

companion, Lady Grantham made # 

indicative of the profoundest 


co 

low © 

My lage— Lord Sovereign,” sai 
my —my * 

the Ber; welcome to the dwelling of one of 

your Gtago’s humblest though most devoted 

servants ! : ’ 


08, 
L 


Then Muaidora knew-that it was the King pl 


whom accidetit had thus made — 
the benevolent work of 6 memd: — 
ing; aud with a gracefal dignity did “she also 
express her reverence and her loyalty in a low 
curtacy. * 
Rise, my lord,” said Henry VIII, extend- 
ing his hand. to the LTarl of Grantham. “ Cir- 
cumstances of an auspicious nature have 
‘ereught me-within your walls; and the same 
benign — shall therefore make us 
| &i e past is forgotten. Rise, my lord, 
I say: it is your King who commands you !” 
But ere the Earl availed himself of this per- 
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miesion, or rather before he obeyed the reyal 
mandate, he took the monarch’s hand and re- 
—— drew it to his lips: then —— 

knees, he hastened to place a chair for the 
King, remaining standing by his side with that 
attitude of profound deference which not only 
asa but also as an astute politician he 
knew so welt how to assume. 

‘You have to thank that young lady, who is 
as good as she is beautifal,” said » bend- 
ing his looks upon Musidora, “ for the incident 
which has Pi uced the preseng reconciliation. 
But listen,” continued the King, in a tone of 
authority: “it suits my purpose that this re- 
concilement shall remain secret for the present. 
Your lordship has potent enemies at Court— 
enemies to you, but friends of mine, and whom 
I choose not to alienate from me by any preci- 
pitate deed on m og It shall be my stndy 
to change their feeling towards your lordship, 
and convert their animopity into a favourable 
sentiment. Then, this being done, the recon- 
ciliation which has ere now taken place in pri- 
vate shall be renewed in public; and again 
shall your lordship occupy some post of honoar 
about the person of your Sovereign. Relative, 
then, to my presence here this morning, and 
every incident concerning it, the strictest se- 
crecy must be maintained: and you will take 
care, my lord, that your menials babble not 
elsewhere respecting the otcurrence.” 

In every respect shall your Highness’s com- 
mands be attended to,” answered the Earl, an 
enthusiastic 4 mingling with the expression 
of profound deference which he had assumed. 

“ And you, Countess of Grantham,” said the 
King, turning to the Earl’s wife and 
proffering her his hand, “shall again shortly 


mingle am the titled dames who throng 
in the circle 6f England's Court.” 
The Countess, also, with joy beaming in her 


looks, reverently touched the monarch’s fin- 
gore with her lips, and gave utterance to a tew 
appropriate words of gratitude. 

‘And now tell me,” resumed Henry, once 
more bending his eyes upon Musidora, who 
stood surveying the scene with that calmness 
and serenity of selt-possession which seemed to 
constitute her nature—“ me who is this 
angel of beauty and of benevolence whom I 
found en in so noble a work, dad in 
which work I feel so proud to have become a 
eharer ?” 

, “She of whom your Highness is pleased to 


d — so graciously,” answered the Ear! of 
— “ig the daughter of one who for 


80 ears past has pined in wretchedness and 
sflictlon beneatf the weight of your royal dis- 
u * 


jeasure. 
_ “Then, by nry sceptrei” exclaimed the Kin 
spetking with — “that displeasure is — 
once appeased—“nay more, changed into favour 
and friendship towards the father, whoever he 
may be, for the daughter’s sake. Lady,” he 
continaed, Row addressing himself direct to 
onr heroine, “ what may be your sire’s name ?” 
“Sir Lewis Sinclair, my liege,” answered 
Musidora,—“ 9 gentleman of an honourable 
family, and who earned his 4 ion of 
t-Banneret on the field of Bosworth, 
when fighting in the cause of your Graces 


august father.” * 
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“The name is well known to me,” said the 
King ; “and if harshness has been done to- 
w your parent, beautiful damsel, the blame 
oe — laid et —— of my — 

ors, than charged directly against myself. 
However, fall reparation shall be made to Sir 
Lewis Sinclair for whatsoever he may have 
suffi Was he not Ranger of the forest- 
lands in the Isle of Wight ?” 

“ He waa, my liege,” responded Masidora, 
her splendid countenance now e g 4 
certain d of interest which enhaneed the 


ogres 
brilliancy of her smile, though still leaving the sidera 


alabaster purity of ber complexion untinted by 
aught resembling @ roseate flush. 

“In all these matters shall amends be 
made,” said the King: but he immediately 
Win your correspondence with Sir Lows Sin 
“In your ence with Sir in- 
clair, yowne —for I can full well ander- 
stand that your filial affection will prompt you 
to acquaint him at once with the withdrawal 
of his Sovereiun’s displeasure—you will charge 
him to keep the secret in his own breast antil 
such time as I may give my permission for it 
to be openly proclaimed.” 

“Your royal commands shall be my law,” 
said Mausidora. “But permit me to af shat 
a hter’s fervid titude is proffered to 
your Highnegs for all your generous assur- 
ances:”——and as Mesidora thus spake, the ani- 
mation so coldly brifitant, and resembling the 
unsuilied purity of moonlight upon the gil 
radianea of her beauty, was enhanced wtill 

mors. 

“{ claim no thanks,” rejoined the King, 
taking ber land in his own and pressing it 
warmiy: then tarnfitg towarde the old man, 
who was lying a mute but wondering observer 
of all et had just taken placc, the monarch 
said, “ are you? and came you re- 
duced to this lamentable position ?—for there 
is sometiiing in 
quently and bnm y of better pada 

“ Ah! King,” replied the old man, 
tears trickling down his furrowed chechs, “I 
have indsed suffered deeply, mer! But the 
kindness—the benevolence, which I have now 
experienced from this engel-lady here, and 


from your gracious 


The old nian stopped short, ineffable emo- | 


tions choking further —— ; and he would 
have thrown dimdel the sofa at the Tees 
of the not the mprarch himself 
bade him remain where he was, nor strain his 
exhausted strength by wver exertion. 

“ His Grace inquireg who you are, and how 
rcs became thus reduced in the world,” said 


— add peg — old man in the most 
soothing tones voice? 

“] ones was pf and rich,” replied 
the aged s whee his feelings were same- 


what com 


lady—but whose 1 that J, her 
pei father, should have to s0—wes not 
equal to her beaaty ! She sretded te the 
honied words of a villain, and abandoned me 
in my old Affliction came not alone— 
for, Oh! mistortune is wonderfully prolific 
and no sooner had this first calamity stricken 


vom looke which speaks blo-* 
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me, when a thousand others entered my hons3 
like a desolating army, sweeping away wealth, 
possessions—all—all—even to the very bed 
from underme! Oh! sad, sad indeed is my 
fate! But beaven be thanked, 1t is not I who 
have brought dishonour on a once respected 
name :—and sadder, sadder still, I fear me, 19 
the fate of — daughter—the beguiled and 
guilty Clara Manners !” 
& movement resembling a sudden start 
—bat eo quick and transitory as to be scarcely 
perceptible, even if it occurred at all—did Mu- 
fling a strange inexplicable look from 
the lastrous depths of her unfathomable eyes 
upon the comntenance ot the old man: and 
— bis hand, she said in a more sub- 
d tome than was her wont, ‘ You shall not 
epeak of your sufferings now. Another time 
—when your strength is restored—you shall 
unburden your heart to the ears of friendly 
sympathizers.” 

“ Yes—auother time,” said the King, who 
was earnestly watching Musidora’s counte- 
nance while she spoke ; as if he had pérceived 
or fancied he had perceived that sudden but 
evanescent display of emotion on her part. 
“IT must bid you all farewell now: but this 
evening, at nine o'clock, I shall come, dnat- 
tended and alone—in the strictest privacy —to 
hear more of this poor old man’s history and 
see what ean be done to serve him.” 

Having thus spoken, the King took a harried 
leave of the Granthams and Masidora, and 
quitted the house. 

Our heroine remained standing near the so” 


Leon which the aged sufferer lay—gazing upon 


him with a look as much expressive of mourn- 
ful compassion as any leok of her’s could ever 
express aught bordering upon a definite sen- 
timent: while the Earl and Countess, the mo- 
ment the King’s back was turned, exchangcd 
glances of joyous triufnph and satisfuction. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SUPPER. 


Pouncruat to the appointment which he him- . 


King 


alone, # Grantham Villa. He was enveloped 


seit had made for nine o’clock in the evening, | 
enry VIII arrived, unattended and , 


in a cloak, and evidently was studions to | 


ae his visit with as much secrecy as pos- 
sible. 

Great preparations had nevertheless been 
, made for his reception. The 
was resplendent with plate, glass, and por- 
celain. The Earl and Countess of Grantham 
‘were apparelied in the most elegant manner; 
and if there were any drawback to their joy 


ufferer 

posed: “and I was too in the 
possession of a deaghter- whose ‘ang exultation at the royal visit, it was in the 
such as only to be ontghone, by circa 


' herself either with the diamonds or pearls that 


mstance that Masidora had not.decorated 


had been presented to her on the previous 
ening.. Any sentiment however of annoy- 
anee which thé noble couple experienced on 


thig account, was rather one of mortification 
to ve that their splendid yifts should 


have been thus slighted, than of disappoint- 


rincipal saloon | 
was a blaze of I:ght; and the supper-table | 
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ment at the effect of Masidora's charms on tle 

nt oecasion. Indeed, as they gazed upon 

er while. with a serene but cold dignity, she 

saluted the monarch on his entrance the Burl 

and Coantess could not help feeling that her's 

was indeed a loveliness which needcd no bril- 
liancy of orn:ment to enhance it. 

She wore a dress of white brocaded satin, 
the body of which fitted close to her well de- 
veloped shape, while the ample skirt seemed 
to fow around her from the waist downwards 
in heavy waves of silver. The raven masses 
of her bair hung in cloud-like redundancy upon 
the beautifully sloping shoulders, and down 
the back even tothe slender waist. In brilliant 
contrast with that thick natural veil thus float- 
ing behind her, shone the dazzling purity of 
her complexion, with no insipid whiteness, but 
in all the polish and animation of glowing life 
itself. Yes—glowing, but not with a blush— 
no, nor even with roseate tint—but glowin 
as that marble statue might have been supposed 
to glow, when warming with Pygmalion’s ardent 
-gise, it gradually expanded into being. * 

For all ornament, a single white rose—placed 
upon the shining masses of Musidora’s hair— 
indeed appea the most —— and of 
the only kind that was at all necessary. For 
the natural gloss which rested like a glo 
upon that dark hair outshone the effect whic 
even a queenly crown might have produced : 
nor could the richest gems have shed around 
her a brighter halo than that with which she 
was invested by the lustre of her own trans- 


— — 

The King had seen her in the morning in 
the simple robe of white which she had worn: 
he bebeld her now clad in white again—but of 
a rich and costly material. Aud yet, if in the 
morning her toilet was altogether plain and 
simple, it was now characterized by a not less 
tasteful blending of chaste elegance and vir- 
ginal splendour. That he was struck by the 
briliiancy of her a mee, which dazzled 
with a beauty of —* power she herself 
seemed altogether unconscious, ‘was evident 
from the gaze of respectful admiratjon that he 
fixed upon her. It was the homage which an 
impassioned nature seemed irresistibly led to 
pay to such transcending charms, and which 
though manifested with mingled earnestness 
and enthusiasm, was still so a:tempered by de- 
licate courtesy and profound respect, that it 
was impossible fer any woman to take offence 
at each a tribute offered to her beauty. 

The Earl and Countess exchanged: vivid 
giances, significant with satisfaction, at the 
effect which Musidera’s appearance produced 
apon the susceptible heart of the King; and 
they no longer regretted that she had passed 
over the diamonds and the pearls in the 
details of her evening toilet. On the con : 
they now felt eénvinced that ber’s was a style 
of beauty of so superior an order and also in- 
vested with a charm so peculiarly ite own, as 
to be efitirely independent of ail the appliances 
to which even the most lovely women are ae- 
castomed to resort in order to assist the effect 
of nature with that of art. - ie 
ate my —— four: and soon after 

e King’s arrival the repast was served up. 
Handing Musidora to a seat at the board, the 


* 
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monarch as a matter of Course placed bimeelf 
next her, and at once mude her the object of 
the most marked, continuous, yot delicate at- 
tentions. These she accepted with the mingled 
dignity and grace which were alike the cha- 
racteristics of her beauty and her manners. 
She did not however seem flattered by his at- 
tentions; nor from the mien and bearing could 
it be discovered that she even noticed that they 
were in any way more pointed or more signifi- 
cant than those which every lady expects, and 
is indeed accustomed to receive, from any well- 
bred gentleman whom chance may render her 
companion at table. Her noble relatives be- 
gan to be at aloss to comprehend her. That the 

ing was already smitten with her beauty, 
they were well convinced. Indeed, this much 
they had seen in the morning; and the ad- 
miration which now shone forth in every look 
which he fluog upon Musidora confirmed that 
opinion beyond the possibility of mistake. But 
was she unconscious of this impression which 
she had made upon him?—or if not uncon- 
scious, was she indifferent to the effect thus 
produced by the power of her charms? - or 
again, if not indifferent, was it that she was 
playing a part with admirable tact and the 
mostexquisite finesse? Such were the ques- 
tions which both the Earl and Countess asked 
themselves as they sat at table, but to which 
they could not find any positive solution. 
Musidora’s manner was unexceptionably lady- 
like, calmly dignified, and courteously grace- 
ful: but neither by look or word had she as 
ét shown either that she felt flattered by 

enry’s attentions, or that the complimentary 
language which he addressed tq her affurded 
her the slightest pleasure, She smiled—she 
conversed with gaiety—she sustained her part 
in the conversation, and did all that a well- 
bred lady ought to have done to make the 
time pass agréeably for the royal guest of her 
relatives: but over all she did, or said, er 
ooked, there was still that cold but brilliant 
polish as if everything connected with her 
shone but in the grand brightness of a glacier! 

“‘And so,” observed the King, when the 
more substantial portion of the repast was re- 
moved, and a choice dessert accompanied with 
a variety of exquisite wines was placed upon 
the table, ‘and so, fair lady, you have beer 
but a few hours as it were in this neighho rr- 
hood—or I might say, within the atmosphere 
of the Court ?” — 

“As I iũformed your Grace ere now,” an- 
swered Musidora, “I arrived here only last 
evening.” 

But once arrived, it is your intent,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘to remain for some time in a neigh- 
bourhood which appearing to me so much 
brightér by your presence, would become pro- 
portionately darkened by your absence ?” 

“Your Grace is pleased thas to address me 
in the complimentary — of the day,” 
answered Musidora, as if now for tho first time 
noticing his flutteries. 

“ No—by heaven(|” exclaimed Henry, “I 
was pe y serious in what [ said :”—aenod 
somewhat warmed by the wine which he drunk, 
he was emboldened to fix upon Musidora à 
meaning look bat in which however there was 
nothing disrespectfal. 
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”" “Your Highness,” she observed, “has the 
peculiar privilege, by virtue of your sovereign 
rank, of giving utterance to whatsoever may 
auit your royal whim and pleasure at the 
moment ;:”—and if it were not precisely in a 
tone of rebuke that Musidora thus spoke, it 
was nevertheless with a maiden dignity which 
had all the effect of a refnunstrance when 
coming from one whose appearance was 60 
queen-like and whose nature seemed to be so 
, Sapo ‘baa above the reach of all common- 
' place flatteries. ; 

“Whatever my privileges as a Sovereign 
may be,” rejoined Henry, with a slight bow, 
as if to show that he understood the rebuke 
but nevertheless would not take offence at it, 
“I invariably lay them aside when in the pre- 
sence of those rare specimens of the fair sex 
whom nature evidently intended to be the 

ueens of the earth: for who indeed can be 
the world’s virtaal rulers save those who 
govern proud man by the magic influence they 
exercise over his heart ?” 

‘Your Grace acts only in accordance with 
the true principle of chivalry,” said Musidora, 
not for a moment appearing to take the Kiny’s 
eompliment exclusively unto herself, “in setting 
an example of courtly attention and mag- 
nanimous deference, so fas as prudence may 
warrant, to the sympathies of the weaker sex.” 

‘There was a slight pause, of which the Earl 
of Grantham n w awailed himself to offer a 
remark iu angwer to a question which the King 
had ere now put to Musidora, 

“ Youur Grace,” said the nobleman, in his 
bland courtier-like toues, “ addressed my fair 
young relative a short while back concerning 
the probable length of her sojourn beneath my 
roof. I can take it upon myself to respond on 
her account, that she is not snackled by an 
paternal injunction on that head; and it will 
most assuredly be the constant study of the 
Countess and myrelf to——” 

“To make the time pass as agreeably to her 
as possible,” added her ladyship, finishing her 
husband’s sentence for him. 

“So that she may prolong the visit which 
has commenced in such an auspicious manner 
fur us,” continued the Earl: “I mean auspicious, 
my liege, inasmuch as it has been the means 
of restoring us to the light of our So ereign’s 
royal favour.” 

“ And as Musdora is now visiting the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis for the first time,” 
observed the Countess, again taking up the 
thread of her husband’s remarks, “she is 
anxious to inspect all that is worth seeing in 


your Highness’s fair capital. Moreover she 


shall have an opportunity of beholding such 


gaieties and pastimes as are in vogue amongst 


the aristocracy and fashion; and as all this 
cannot be accomplished in a tew days—scarcely 
in a few weeks—it is more than probable that 
. Our sweet young relative’s visit will extend to 
some months.” 
“So much depends,” observed Masidora, in 
a gently corrective tone, “ upon the way in 
which my beloved father supports my absence 
—also upon the need I receive concerning 
gu health: to hear any unfavour- 
ble account, I should at once speed back with 
thé least possible delay to my native-home,” 
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“I thank you most sincerely for this speech, 
fair damsel” said the King: “because you 
have now made me comprehend upon what 
conditions your visit to your noble relatives 
here may be prolonged. To-morrow, my 


he added, turning towards the Earl of Grant- 
ham, “ you and I will have some private dis- 
course ther respecting the best mode of 
ensuring Sir Lewis Sinclair's comfort, pros 


pe 
rity, and happiness. As forthe worthy knight's 
health,” continued the monarch, now again re- 
verting his looks upon Musidora, “if you 
think that itis at all precarious, or that it would 
be benefitted by the constant attention of some 
eminent physician, I will in the course of the 
coming week send a most skilful doctor to take 
up hia abode at Sinclair House—so that not 
merely may his professional knowledge be ren- 
dered available for the knight’s behoof, but 
his companionship also prove agreeable.” 

‘“‘ Your Grace,” said Musidora, in a voice that 
was somewhat tingtid with seriousness, while 
at the same time shtj bent upon him an earnest 
searching look from ti{e depths of her superb dark 
eyes,—“ has already ponferred so many favours 
upon me during the few hours that I have had 
the honour of becoming known to your High- 
ness—I mean since fitst we met this morniug— 
that I am utterly uneble to find adequate terms 
wherein to express uy gratitude. Your High- 
ness has restored wo your royal favour not 
only my relatives héi@, but likewise my father, 
who is absent: you ‘ave also promised, sire, 
to do many things tqr them all—and within 
the last few minutes your Grace has farther- 
more manifested a gymerons spirit towards my 
father. Pardon me, great King, if I must ob- 
serve that I fear to atcept, even on my sire’s 
account, too much at, your hands—because of 
the utter impossibility of ever repaying the 
smallest part of this |jmmense obligation. In- 
deed, your Highness| must know that I have 
naught but words wderewith to express my 
thauks.” 

As Musidora thus spoke—the silver fluency 
of her voice being slightly marked by so- 
lemnity of tone and accompanied with a per- 
ceptible seriousness of look—the Ki 
upon her with an air of the deepest interest, 
mingled with the most respectful admiration, 
The Earl and Countess felt annoyed ; for they 
feared that Musidora, by this address, would 
throw a damp upon the ardour of the monarch, 
and make him look upon her either as a cold 
passionless prude, or else as a may tactician 
somewhat overacting her part. Yet, as she 
proceeded in her speech, and the old courtier 
aud his wife beheld nature’s own diadem of 
candour seated upon her brow, and the most 
genuine sincerity characterizing—or at least 
appearing to characterize—her ipoks, her words, 
her mien—in fine, breathing as it were through 
per entire being—they scarcely knew what to 

hink: and when she had ceased speaking 
their eyes settled with misgiving and suspense 
upon the King, to see how he would take the 
damsel’s proceeding, For in terms as plain as 
so delicately-worded a speech could possibly 
be, it seemed as if Musidora meant him to 
understand that if he had any ulterior object 
in heaping favours upon the heads of her rela- 
tives that object would not be gained. 
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“ T have listened to you fair lady,” said the 
King. assuming a manner as gaily courteous 
as it seemed frank and open-hearted, “ with 
the utmost attentiun—not so much because I 
recognized any need on your part to deliver 
yourself of that speech, but because I could 
sit in silence for ever to drink in the music of 
your voice and listen to that language which 
sounds like the silver flow of a stream chastely 

llacid and coldly crystal! As for obligation, 

usidora,” added the King, with a gracious 
semile, “ who ever heard of a Sovereign con- 
ferring marks of his pleasure upon his subjects 
and expecting aught in return saving their alle- 
iance and good faith? But observe !—this 
* allusion of mine is meant for your father 
and your noble relatives bere. I spoke not of 
ou, fair damsel, as my subject—because 
hare already this evening told you that it is 
chivalrous and proper for man to acknowledge 
woman's empire—and faithful to my own pre- 
cept, I profess my allegiance to you /” 

*“ Your Grace is in every way determined 
that I shall remain indebted to your courteous 
gallantry as well as your royal favour :”—and 
again did Musidora’s smile and manner seem 
to indicate that she only regarded the monarch’s 
words as the passing compliment of the mo- 
ment, to which neither her dignity nor her mo- 
desty—no, nor yet her intelligence, would 
for an instant permit her to attach any other 
meaning. 

“ Since you are determined,” resumed the 
King, with a gay laugh, “ to regard everythin 
I propose in the light of a favour, perhaps 
ought not to make the suggestion which I am 
about to offer. And yet on the other hand, it 
were most discourteous not to do 80. Indeed, 
I was about to observe, beautiful Musidora, that 
since your sojourn with your noble relatives 
will allow of ample time for you to visit all 
places that are worth seeing within a reason- 
able circuit, I may perhaps be allowed to fur- 
nish you with the proper passports to obtain 
admission to my royal palaces of the Tower, 
St. James, and Windsor. The Earl and Conun- 
tess will escort you thither; and in each and 
all will a lady of your good taste and fine in- 
telligence behold much to excite admiration 
and interest.” 

“ Again do I thank your Grace for this prof- 
fered kindness,” said Musidora, “ and which I 
gratefully accept. But pardon me if | remind 
your Highness that you this morning testified 
some degree of interest on behalf of that poor 
old man——” 

** Aye!” ejaculated the King, with a slight 
appearance of impatience in his manner —as if 
he would have much rather continued dis. 
coursing with Musidora than have all »wed 
aught to interrupt the present scene: but in- 
stantaneously subduing any such feeling ot 
vexation, if such it were that he indeed felt, 
he said, “ And how fares the old man?” 

“ Seeing how profoundly he had won your 
Grace's sympathy,” the Earl of Grantham now 
hastened to observe, with his courtier-like 
blandne s of tone and manner, “I ordered 
that he should be treated with all possible 
attention. Accordingly he has been comfort- 
ably lodged—suitable raiment has been pro- 
vided for his use-—and I believe that he is now 
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in a more tranquil, if not a happier frame of 
taind, than he has been for a long time past. 
Because it is evident that he has sutfered 
mach——” 

“ Well,” interrupted the King, turning some- 
what abruptly towards Mudidora, — and has 
he yet told you the tale of his sufferings ?” 

“ Ere ta —— departure this morning, 
sire,” retarned Musidora, “you intimated yonr 
royal pleasure to hear this eveving that tale 
from th. lips of the poor old man. Whatever 
curiosity, then, I have experienced on the sub- 

ject, I have controlled until now—not choos 
ing to torture the venerable sufferer too much, 
nor allow his heart’s wounds to be opened 
too often, by a needless repetition of his his- 
tory. Now therefore, if your Grace be agree- 


I | able, the old man can be introduced; and we 


will hear the narrative of his misfortunes ?” 

“ Be it a0,” said the King. 

Thereupon the Earl of Grantham rang a 
silver hand- bell which stood close by him: and 
on a lacquey ansvering the summons, he de- 
sired that old Master Manners —for so was the 
bereaved father called —might be introduced 
to the saloon. This command wae speedily 
obeyed: and in a few minutes the venerab e 
map, leaning upon his stick, made his appear- 
ance. On perceiving the King he sank down 
upon his knees and poured forth his gratitude 
for the generous kindness shown him in the 
morning: but Henry hastily compelled him to 
rise and bade him sit down, while Musidora 
handed him a cup of wine. — 

Tears trickled down the furrowed cheeks of 
old Manners as he found himself the object of 
so many and such delicate attentions: but 
having quaffed the generous wine, he felt 
cheered; and in compliance with the request 
now made him, he proceeded to unfold the 
narrative of his afflictions in the fullowing 
terms, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


i THE HISTORY OF CLARA MANNERS. 

“Untit within the last few years there was 
not in all London a mercantile warehouse en- 
joying a higher repute than that which was 
known by the sigo of the Golden Flecce sus- 
pended over the door. My father, who was 
for manv, many years Alderman of the ward 
of Cheap, and who was thrice Lord Mayor of 
London, founded that establishment; and when 
he died he left it to me, his only son. I was so 
wedded to habits of business that I thought 
but little of the serene comforts and tranquil 
pleasures of domestic life; and it was not in- 
deed till verging towards the age of furty that 
I began seriously to think of marriage. Then, 
scarcely had I formed the wish to find a suit- 
able companion to become the sharer of my 
fortune and the partaker of my prosperity, 
when accident threw me in the way of the 
beautifal widow of a brave officer who had 
fallen when gloriously fighting the battles of 
his country. She was poor, but amiable and 
Virtuous as she was beautiful. After a short 
courtship we were married; and a proud as 
well as a happy day was it for me when I bore 
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Ry bride home. Our happiness continued ex edient to introduce my danghter into s0- 
without alloy, while my commercial prosperity ciety. She at once became the admiration of 
i s Thad ships of m: own trading in all who formed her acquaintance; and in a 
the Levant; and my warehouse was stored very short space she had several suitors for her 
with all the choicest produce of the East., hand. But eighteen months and upwards 
Nobles and titled dames were wont to visit my passed away, without any indication being af- 
establishment to inspect the brilliant assort- forded that her affections were engaged. We 
ment of —** stones, shawls, silks, brocades, ' visited not only the circles of our civic fri 


and costly stuffe which were amongst the nu- bat likewise the mansions of the nobility ; 
merous imports that formed the basis of my ; although Clara had several eligible proposals 
transactions. Some of those ladies bad been | made to her by suitors in both spheres, yet did 
— acquainted with my wife, and their ' her heart remain untouched, and she assured 
riendship was not discontinued because she | methat she had determined never to bestow her 
had married a trader—for they all knew that I | hand where her affections were’ not also en- 
was one of those rich merchants whose spirit of ‘gaged. I applauded her resolve—admired her 
enterprise conferred immense berefits upon the prudence—and was indeed so well convinced 
— We were therefore caressed and that any attachment she might sooner or later 
courted by many 6f the nobility ; and we not 7 form, would be in every way worthy of her 
only visited at their maffsions, but also received good sense, her virtue, and her position, that 
them at our own honse in return. | I bade her consider her matrimonial destiny to 
‘“‘ Three years after our marriage, our hap- | be entirely in her own hands; as any choice 
piness was augmented by the birth of a’ she might make would be certain to meet my 
daughter, on whom the name of Clara was approval. 
bestowed. In this being was centred all the ‘ Shortly after this conversation, and when 
fundest parental love, alike on my part and on Clara was within a tew months of nineteen, 
thet of my wife. Clara grew up beautiful and we received an invitation to an autumnal fes- 
affectionate: we had no other children,—and tival given in the spacious pleasure-grounds of 
I need copay A say how indescribably dear she | Lady Wilbraham, who had been intimate with 
was tous. My wife, who was aclever and ele- | my wife. Never shall I forget the evening! 
ant as well as beautiful woman, took adelight Not that I thought at the time it was destined 
in training the mind of herdaughter; and thus to become so memorable as to have even its 
at the uge of fifteen, when her education was slightest incidents impressed upon my brain 
finished, Clara was as ‘intelligent, accomplished, as if seared there with red-hot iron: bat the 
and well-bred as any damsel belonging to even circumstances to which it led has thus caused 
the highest grades of society. ‘Thus was it all its minutest details to be so indelibly written 
that from her mother she not only inherited on my mind. I recollect, then, that as the sun 
all the beauties of person and acquired all the | was setting behind the trees, at the close of a 
graces of mind, but lhkewise derived the ele- splendid September day, I entered the immense 
gancies of manner; and any stranger who had garden where the festival was to take place, 
seen my beloved Clara, would have fancied , with Clara leaning on my arm. A brilliant 
that she was the daughter of some titled per- company had already arrived; and the walka, 
sunage instead of a City merchant. | avenues, arbours, and recesses were gloriously 
“But it was at this very period ot which I lighted with rows of lamps hanging in fes- 
am speaking, and when just about to enter as toons; and being of different colours, they re- 
it were upon life, that Clara lost that excellent sembled wreaths of flowers shining with a 
and affectionate mother who had reared her living light. Scarcely had we arrived when, ay, 
6o carefully and so tenderly, Yes—my wife usual, I noticed that Clara at once became the 
was snatched away from me by an epidemic object of general admiration; and I expe- 
malady; and so great was my grief that had rienced all the father’s pride at the homage 
it not been necessary to live for the sake of my | which was thus paid to my beautiful daughter. 
child, I do not think that could haveborne up Presently, however, there was a moment when 
against the loss. Clara ielt the shock as acutely we were left alone together. I remember well 
as myself: for though so young, yet she had how it occurred: it was because some masque 
alike intelligence and feeling enough to be or pageant was suddenly introduced upon a 
aware that she had lost her dearest and best stage, and all the guests at once sped in that 
friend. Yes—for no matter how earnest and | direction. Clara and I remained near a foun- 
how deep may be a father’s love for his tain formed by the water playing through the 
ee matter how proudly he may re- mouths of wild animals beautifully sculptured, 
gard her, how fondly he may cherish her—it is BY the aid of the myriad lamps suspended in 
after all the mother who is the best calculated all directions, the scene was as light as day. 
to guide her on as she enters upon the — On asort of trellis-work over the basin some 
pathways of life, and point out a myriad dan- beautiful roses were twining ; and Clara, as she 
gers which the more hasty and superficial surveyed the fount, directed my attention to 
glance of the father cannot descry, or with the charming flowers. That very moment a 
which his different experience renders him a]to- figure swept by us—stepped into the basin— 
gether unacquainted. then climbed up on the marble effigies with as 
_“ We mingled our tears together; and as much graceful ease as lightness —gathered the 
.time passed on, the keen sense of our affliction most delicious flower—and leaping back again, 
was mitigated and its poignancy mellowed presented it te Clara. 
down, asis ever the case even where the lostone “All this was the work of a few moments, 
is most deep — Tyo — elapsed ; and indeed took pls © with a startling rapidity 
ead at the end of" that interval I considered it thet produced an amasemant: from which my’ 
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not recovered when the stranger 
in one hand and his plumed 
cap in the other, was gracefully salating her. 
A glance was sufficient to noe that he was 
a tall, slender, symmetrically-made cavalier— 
elegantly dressed—and perhaps of the most 
perfect masculine beauty that ever distin- 
uished the haman countenance. He was 
ark; and his hair was black as night. His 
es shone like lustrous jet-—and his Jook, | fe 
tho ough slightly tinged with hauteur, seemed 
full ef a chivalrous generosity. Indeed he ap- 
just the cavalier who was likely to per- 
form a deed of such gallant courtesy as the 
oue which he had that moment accomplished, 
for be it observed that he had plange knee- 
deep in the water in order to reach the over- 
hanging flower. Clara expressed her thanks 
in a becoming manner as she accepted the 
rose; and our new acqua ntance walked by 
her side as we slowly proceeded through the 
arden. 
a In the course of conversation he gave us 
to understand that he was Lord Danvers, the 
only surviving scion of a family which had 
once been the most considerable in the country, 
and was descended from one of the Norman 
Barons who had accompanied William the 
| Conqueror on his invasion. It appeared that 
he had been much abroad: he had travelled in 
many foreign lands—and his mind being stored 
with all he had seen or heard, his conversation 
was not merely azrecable and instructive, but 
also of the most fascinating description. In- 


{| daughter had 
with the rose 


deed such was the impression which he made 
alike upon Clara and myself, that hours slipped 
y as we walked in the brilliantly lighted 
avenues listening to the discourse of Lionel 
Danvers. Yes—hous thus passed: for it was 
scarcely uine o'clock on that memorable even- 
ing when the incident at the fountain made us 
and when midnight was pro- 
claimed by the cry of the watchman in the 
road adjoining the gardens, Clara and I were 
still walking with Danvers—still drinking in 
his lively deseripilons, athetic tales, or bril- 
liant anecdotes — with his foreign travel. 
Those three hours had glided away as if they 
had scare ly been more than a few minutes. 
Sometimes one in the arbours—sometimes 
walking to and fro—had we thus traversed a 
seri of three hours with an inconceivable ra- 


pidit 
“The splendid saloons of the hostess were 
— open for supper; and thither did we 
repair. Danvers now offered my daughter his 
arm; and J, as a matter-of course, surrendered 
her to his tem porary care, withdrawing to an- 
other part of the room according tv the pre- 
scribed custom which forbids a tather to mono- 
plize his daughter when in society. Infinitely 
assed with my new acquaintance, [ accosted 
Lady Wilbraham, to ascertain trom her some- 
thing more concerning him —‘ [Is he~not a 
— young man?’ she immediately ex- 
aimed ; and being an elderly lady she might 
be allowed to pass her opiniun upontim, ‘1 
do not know,’ she continued, * that erer I be- 
held an Englishman of such ‘perfect masculine 
beaaty before. He ha’ the true Nurman type 
of features, with the. Saxon slenderness and 
symmetry. The elegance oi his manner is that 
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ofa Spanish cavalier, like whom indeed he wears 
that short cloak of his so gracefally over his 
left shoulder. Indeed, there is not a single 
gallant here to-night who wears his apparel 
with an equal gracefulness and ease. Then, 
would you not think that all the impassioned 
soul of the gers lowed in those fine dark 
— of his? again, are not Grecian 
— hts seated — his noble browthoughts 
with classic fire, and irresistibly remind- 

ing one of poetry, and sculpture, and all the 
arts belonging to that world-renowned clime ?’ 

“T observed in answer to this eulogy, that I 
really did not think it was too highly drawn; 
and I declared how fascinated both myself and 
Clara had been with his conversation for the 
last three hours. Thereupop my noble hostess, 
drawing me still farther apart from the gay 
company, said in a more subdued voice and 
also with # sudden mysteriousness of manner, 
‘ He belongs to a strange family ; or rather, as 
I believe, he is the last scion of his race.’—I 
here observed that Lord Danvers had jast now 
told me as much.—‘I thought so,’ continued 
Lady Wilbraham. ‘From all [ have learnt, it 
is more than a century and 4 half since the 
family ceased to resife habitually in this 
country. The Lord Danvers of that day (his 
Christian name, [ have heard, was Walter) 
went abroad and seldom, if éver, came back 
again. His descendants have iollowed his 
example, living almost entirely upon the Con- 
tinent—I do not exactly know where—but 
sometimes, though seldom, reviviting England. 
This present Lord Danvers,’ and she glanced 
towards the handsome young nobleman who 
was now seated next to Clara at the supper- 
table, ‘seems to be true to the family type, 
fulfilling the traditions of his ancestors and 
living habitually abroad.’ 

““<Batthe amily esta’es castles, and man- 
sions?’ said I: ‘for I suppose that these 
Danvers must have possessed, even if they do 
not still hold, lands and dwe lings in this 
country ?’— —‘ Yes,’ continned Lady Wilbraham, 
in faftter explanation ‘I believe that Lord 
Danvers has no less than three mansions in 
different parts of the kingdom, with estates 
belonging to each. Indeed, sw far as I hive 
ever heard anything concerning this family, I 
believe that since Lord Walter Danvers re- 
moved altogether from England, a hundred 
and fifty or sixty years ago, the holders of the 
title have only returned into this country at 
different times for the mere purpose of visiting 
their estates and receiving the revenues from 
the agent in Lombard —— to whom all 
moneys are be arcs by the stewards managing the 
property.’ then asked where these c atlos 
and estates were situated: for [ know not how 
it was, but I already felt a deep interest th 
Lionel Danvers, and perhaps was struck with 
@ presentiment that the acquaintance jast 
formed between him and my daughter would 
ripen into a more tender feeling.—‘I do not 
exactly know where his estates are situated,’ 
returned Lady Wilbraham. ‘Bat stop! now 
that I bethink me, I recoltect he has a castle 
situated in the Isle of Wight—<at that point 
where certain pieces of isolated rock stand oat 
into the sea and are known by the name of the 
Needles. But where his other ancestral man- 








sions are, I cannot recollect at this moment— 
evep indeed if I ever knew. However, that 
he is — rich, I am certain—and so 
generous too! When I first became acquainted 
with him—that was about three or foar years 
ago, when he was quite a youth, and he had 
just come over to this country, as he told me, 
to take possession of his estates in consequence 
of his father’s death—he insisted upon making 
me the almoner of his ees to the poor of 
this neighbourhood; and I forget how much 
gold he placed in my hands—but a very lar, 
sum.’—' And how came pour ladyship to be 
acquainted with him?’ I asked, impelled d 
know not by what irresistible sentiment of 
curiosity to put these questions.—‘I was ac- 
quainted with hig fathey,’ was the response; 
‘and therefore, of cugrse, when the son pre- 
sented himself at my house, I gave him a cor- 
dial welcome. Indeed, who could do otherwise 
towards a young nobleman, so elegant aid so 
accomplished ? Ah! Master Manners,’ she 
added, ‘it will be a happy day tor you should 
he become captivated by your Clara and pro- 
pose to make her Juady Danvers !’—‘ And yet 
your ladyship says that there is somethin 
mysterious connected with his family ?’ 
observed: ‘and for my part, I detest everything 
ppt ten of mystery.’ 

“To this observation Lady Wilbraham re- 
plied in the following manner:—'‘I did not tell 
you that there was auything mysterious con- 
nected with him; or at all events I did not 
mean you to receive that impression. What I 
did intond you to understand, was that some 
century and a half, or perhaps two centuries 
ago, there was some mysterious occerrence, I 
«now not what, that induced Lord Walter 
Danvers, this young man’s far back ancestor, 
to leave England and remove to the Continent, 
where he fixed his abode. All his successors 
have followed his example in abjuring his 
country—and I suppose the present Lord Dan- 
vers yonder will do the same, But habit runs 
in families; and it is natural we should prefer 
the clime wherein we are brought up. So it 
has doubtless been with all the descendants 
of Lord Walter Danvers: and we may thence 
conclude that Lord Lionel, now seated by your 
daughter's side, has inherited the traditionary 
taste of his family.’ 

“Having thus spoken, Lady Wilbraham 
quitted me to attend to some of her guests in 
another part of the room; and I joined a group 
of noblemen aad gentlemen with whom I was 
acquainted. Presently I felt a gentie tap on 
the shoulder,, and turning round beheld my 
— Clara leaning on Lord Danvers’ arm. 
She had come to remind me that it was gruw- 
ing very late: and I accordi gly intimated my 
readiness to condact her home. Lord Danvers 
insisted upon accumpanying us; and the horses 
being ordered, we took leave of our kiad 
hostess, mounted our steeds, and rode away. 
His lordship saw us safe to our own door, and 
requested permission to call upon some fature 
occasion. This was of course granted; and he 
took his depart 

“I need not dwell at any length upon this 

of oe ol ya ti You are all prepared to 
ear that Lionel Danvers becache the lover of 
my danghter ; and to him were her most enthu- 
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siastic affections given. She loved him as 
perhaps never woman loved before—and me- 
thought that he idolized her in return. Nor 
cau I wonder for a moment that Clara should 
thus have loved him: for it is impossible to 
conceive a being of the male sex more fitted 
by nature to win and secure the ardent attach- 
ment of a young. beautiful, confiding, and 
unsuspicious girl. I have already spoken of 
his great personal beauty; and in that respect 
I must repeat that he was the most faultless— 
I will even say the most*perfect specimen of 
the male creation. Had a sculptor taken him 
as a model, the statute chiselled therefrom 
would have represented the finest Apollo that 
haman genius ever conceived as the personifi- 
cation of a god-like beauty. And yet there 
were times when it strnck me for a moment— 
but only for a moment on each occasion—that 
a strange and mystic light flashed from his eyes, 
and that his lips curled with an expression 
which did me harm to observe, yet leaving me 
unable to define what the exact impression 
was that it left upon my mind. Besides, those 
instants when it thus struck*me that 1 beheld 
the wild gleaming of the eye and the sinister 
curling of the lip were so transitory, so evanes- 
cent—and his countenance so immediately 
recovered its wonted expression of frank urba- 
nity and generous open-heartedness again — 
that I felt as it were bewildered, and thought 
it must have been mere fancy on my part. 
Then I would go buck to my counting-housé 
and plunge deep into business, in order to 
escape from the impression so disagreeably 
made upon me. But 1t would sometimes haunt 
me for hours; and I would see those eyes be- 
fore me flashing dread lightnings, and that lip 
wreathing with the mocking scorn of a fiend 
—so that to such a morbid state did my fancy 
grow that I would conjure up the handsome 
countenance of the young nobleman, dwell 
upon it in my solitude, and thus contemplate 
it till my disordered brain gave it the aspect of 
that fearful beauty which we may suppose to 
be characteristic of a tallen angel. 

“Ot! how I used to reason with myself 
against these dreadful visions :, but I could not 
always master them. Though strong was my 
mind, and I may say sterling my common sense 
—though busiuess habits too had made me 
essentially a practical man and not a dreamer, 
a reasoner and not a visionary—yet did I find 
that the impression thus made upon me by 
Danvers’ look and smile, grew more powerful 
than myeelf. It haunted me like a remorse— 
it followed me like a presentiment of evil. As 
time wore on, and I beheld my daughter be- 
cormiug, if possible, each day more and more 
infatuated with Danvers, | grew alarmed, and 
resolved to make farther inquiries concerning 
him. I called upon several persons of rank 
whom he had named as his acquaintances; and 
everything [ heard from their lips was satis- 
factory oeyond a possibility of doubt. He was 
represented as immensely rich—ps a young 
nobleman of unimpeachable honour—and in 
every way cajoulated to constitute a most cli- 
gible, indeed desirable alliance for my daughter. 

then felt angry—nay more, deeply indignant 
with myself fur having yi-lded, as I thought, 
to such ridiculous misgivings, Bat I was re. 
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to reflect that even when most cruelly ;} than a passing curiosity; and with all that 


thereby, I had — studiously and | frankuess of manner which was wont to charuc- 


succ sefully concealed the 
my daughter. 
moods and in hours of 


from | terize him, he said, ‘I possess a mansiun with 
Moreover, when, in brighter | a considerable estate attached thereto, in the 
re-established confidence, | county of Essex, at no great distance 


m the 


I surveyed that noble-looking elegant young ancient town of Chelmsford. 1 have another 


man, 


: owed with every superb qualiz 
0 


and of mind—when 
earnest attention and bebeld 


ev 
cursed what J dosed my folly in giving wa 
to mvunomaniac gotions, buat even felt that 


y alike 
I examined the 
expression of his countenance with the most 


' alice has lon 


; mansion—or I might almost denominate it a 
| castle—with a much larger estate than tue 


Eesex domain, in Cumberland. But the ances- 


nothing but lofty | tral castle—the feudal dwelling-piace of mine 
gn elevated chivalry breathing 
lineament—I not merely 


ancestors—is that which towers aluft upon the 
rocky eminences forming the south-western 
point of the Isle of Wight. This ancient furt- 
long been untenanted, and is 


was mean and despicable to, # degree to offer | 

that splendid young noble even the tacit meult 

of groundless — ! 
at 


adually yielding to the ravages of time: fur 
wever great might have been its advantages 
as a place of residence for erfal feudal 
“ Thas was it that perhaps for days I would | chiefein the troublous ages which have pussed, 
sarmonnt my misgivings and behold the pro- | it is by no means suited for a family-dwelling 
gress of my daughter's love with unfeigned, at this period of refinement and civilization. 
joy. But all in a moment—jt might be at the [But my mansions in Essex and in Cumberland 
very instant that my spirits were most elevated, | are occupied by domestics who maintain those 
my contentment most complete, my satisfaction | establishments in fitting order and in constant 
most decisive—the wild unearthly light would , readiness to receive their owner or his friends. 
flash forth from Danvers’ eyes, and that mock- | As for the revenues arising from my estates,’ 
ing wicked smile of utter sardonism would curl added Lord Danvers, in a careless manner, 
his haughty lip! Then as I gazed again, it was ‘the venerable Master Landini, the eminent 
all gone—the eyes shining with a natural lustre, goldsmith of Lombard Street, could give you a 
the lip wearing a smile of honest frankness pretty favourable.account on that head ’ 
and devoted love, as he turned his looks upon ‘There the convérsation ended; and when 
Clara. I would pase my hands before my tace I was again alone | bitterly, bitterly reproached 
as if to dispel a mist gathering there—or I myself fur having even ventured to question 
wonld sweep that band rapidly athwart my! the yonng nobleman relative to his estates. 
eyes to banish the film which I fancied must For all suspicion was again banished from my 
have made me see as if through a glass darkly: | mind; and when I contrasted the noble frank- 
then would I gaze upon Danvers, saying to ness with which he had at once given me the 
myself, ‘No, it is impossible! That coun- {explanations I sought, with the doubting 
tenance, so noble in its perfect beauty, could humour which had made me thus seek them, I 
not serve as a means to express a diabolic | could not help thinking that there was some- 
—— or reflect in its frank and candid linea- | thing mean, contemptible, and paltry in my 
ments the malice-mirth of a fiend!’ | conduct. I even feared he might fancy that I 
Still, however, in these suspicious moods, ' was naught but an abject, selfish money maker, 
did I seek additiona) evidence to satisfy myself | having no ideas more lofty ‘than those con- 
that Danvers was all he represented himself to ' nected with lucre; and, in a word, that I had 
be. I even visited the clerks at the House of , been questioning him for the sake of discover- 
Lords, to inquire whethr ghere were such a ing the amount of riches which he posses ed 
peerage, and if so, who — posses- | and of which my daughter was to become the 
sor, Again I found that all was correct.'sharer. I therefore did indeed feel more little, 
There was yot only such a peerage; but it was‘ more abject, in my own estimation than I can 
now held by Lionel Danvers, who had within well describe; and I vowed that never, never 


the last two Or three years produced the neces- 
sary certificates not only of his father’s death, 
but also to prove his own identity as the legi- 
timate claimant of the said peerage. I then 
asked for a personal description of this Lionel 


of ter's suitor. A 
home bewildered—indeed 
by the anaccountable presentiment which filled 
my mind. Bat another interval of confidence 
and satisfaction ensued, till in some flitting 
transitory moment the sinister phenomenon 
occurred again—the unearthly flashing of the 
eye and the diabolic curling of the lip! My 
suspicions all blazing up again, like combus- 
tibles exploding furiously in my mind, I t 
aD Opportunity to question him relative to 
castles and estatea, This I did in the most 
delicate manner possible, and not as if I had 
really any doubts or misgivings hovering in 
yoy mind. Nor did he appear to think that I 
tonched upon the subject from any other motive 


again would I permit suspicions so injurious 
to an honourable man to obtain an entry into 
my mind. 

‘“* But it was easy to make such resolves, and 
far more difficult to adhere to them: for who 


Danveys, and found that it was the same as that | can undertake to exercise a despotic sway over 
in did [ return | hie volition? Two or three weeks 
most dismayed— | 


passed; and 
again, on some particular occasion, was my 
heart smitten as with an avenging blight on 
beholding that lurid lightning flashing from 
Danvers’ large black eyes, and a smile which 
seemed worthy of Lucifer wavering upon his lip. 
0 God! how a was his loo. 

for that moment—but only for a moment !— 
and then it was frank, generous, and serene as 
ever. I turned away—for there was « dizziness 
in my braif, and I feared lest my countenance 
should serve as an index tothe dread emotions 
that were now re-awakened in my breast. I 
went forth into the streets to seek the fresh air ; 
and whom should I run against in this mood 
but Master Landini, the eminent goldsmith of 
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Tombard Street? We were known to cach;and was accepted. I have already said she 
other, having occasionally had some busiuess loved him passionately—devotedly — fondly. 


transactions; and we accordingly 
and spoke. He at once began to 


— 


Her whole soul was wrapped up in him: he was 
all in all to her—and go intricately had love 


Lord Dauvers, saying that he understood his | thus interwoven the threads of her destiny with 


lordship was engaged to my daughter. and 
congratulating me on the brilliant alliance 
which she would thas form.—‘ You are fully 
able to judge,’ said he, ‘ of the moral and in- 
tellectuai qualifications of him whom you have 
accepted as your son-in-law; and I believe 
there is not a lady in the land who would not 
admit that his lordship is the handsomest and 
moet fascinating cavalier that ever shone in the 
'rilliant circles of nobility and fashion. As 
tor his wealth,’ sdded Master Landini, ‘ I can 
answer for him on that head. The revenues 
arising from his English estutes are im- 
mense; and I know that he has possessions in 
France, in Spaia, aud in Italy.’—‘ Yea,’ I obe 
served, ‘ | have understood that Lord Danvers 
is immensely rich.’—‘ From my expcrience in 
those matters,’ continued Landini, ‘ I have no 
hesita ion in declaring that Lionel Danvers is 
the richest nobleman in Europe My father 
was agent and banker to his lordship’s grand- 
father, as I myself have Been agent and banker 
to his lordship’s father, and am now continued 
in the same capacity towards his lordship him- 
self. For more than a century, then, has that 
agency been enjoyed by the firm of Landini; | 
and you will therefore readily believe, Master 
Munnersa, that I can speak with confidence 
when giving you this information relative to 
the immense prosperity and indeed increasing 
wealth of the noble house of Dauvers. Once 
more then do J congratulate you on the splen- 
did alliance which your daughter is about to 
form.’ 

“ [ thanked the eminent goldsmith for his 
kindness, and we parted. Sluwly did I return 
to my counting-house, pondering upon all I 
had heard. Master Landini, though naturalized 
in England, and indeed an Englishman by 
education and habit, was sprung from an 
Italian family who had acquired cunsiderable 
repute and great riches as merchants at Genoa, 
It was his father who had first come over to 
settle in England, and had opened the bank- 
ing establishment in Lombard Street. The 
present proprietor of that establishment, and 
with whom I bad just been conversing, was 
@ man well stricken in years—known to be 
enormously rich—of animpeachable integrity— 
and universally respected, although supposed 
to be somewhat miserly in his habits. At 
all events, he was a man on whose slightest 
word implicit reliance was to be placed: and 
therefore it was impossible, after all he had 
just told me, to entertain the faintest doubt as 
to the brilliant position of Lord Danvers. 
Again therefore was I indignant—even en- 
raged—at what I was constrained to lovk upon 
as my intense folly in conjuring up phantoms 
to haunt me and actually ullowing my thoughts 
to weave themselves into scourges wherewith 
to lash myself! 

“‘ Several months had by this time passed 
away since the memorable evening which first 
intruduced Lard Danvers te Clara and me. 
He had been a daily visitor at my house: 


— 





his own, that her very existence might now 
be said to depend upon his look, hig,wurd, his 
smile. And he ia retura had all the appear- 
ance of experiencing a kindred attachment. 
Indeed, that he loved her is beyond all doubt ; 
and I most confess that wien I call to min 
all the many proofs he gave of that earnest 
love—the delicacy of the at entions which he 
paid to Clara—and the horfourable inanner in 
which he conducted his suit, I am bewildered 
and astounded when I think of the catas- 
trophe. 

“ And to this am I now bringing my narra- 
tive. It was in the month of September, 1509, 
that Lionel Danvers first became acquainted 
with Clara and me: it was in the month of 
March, 1510, that I was besuught to allow the 
day tobe fixed for the nuptials. I did so—and 
scarcely had the assent gone from my lips 
when I felt as if a secret voice whispered « 
solemn warning in my soul bidding me beware. 
But, good heavens! of what was [ to beware? 
in what direction did this mystic warning 
point? Again was I confused—bewildered— 
almost maddened. There was a presentiment 
in my mind that bade me break off this con- 
templated match at once-— some secret influ- 
ence appeared to urge me to separate Clara 
for ever from her lover. But why ?—was he 
not in every way eligible ?—had I not satistied 
myself with even more than strict paternal 
solicitude, on every point regarding his socixd 
position—his prbeny oven to his identity 
with the veritable Lionel Danvers the rightful 
possessor of the peerage and estates belongin, 


' to that family? What more could I do? in- 


deed what more could I want? Did it not 
seem as if I should experience a deep grati- 
tude to heaven for having prepared so bril- 
liant a destiny for my beloved crs 
rather than thug allow my morbid mind and 
diseased fancy to suggest misgivings and sus- 
picions which, so far from having any founds- 
tion, I actually could not define fo myself? It 
was thus I reasoned: aud yes I was neither 
perfectly consoled nor altogethér reassured. 
“The bridal day was now approaching; and 
great preparations had been made for the 
ceremony. A select number of friends was in- 
vited to be present at the nuptials, after the 
celebration of which it was arranged that the 
young couple were to repair to the estate in 
Essex where the honeymoon was to be passed. 
But as all these details were discussed in my 
presence, and as every additional step was 
taken which seemed to ratify as it were the 
progress of my daughter's destiny, I grew more 
and more oneasy in my mind. Nevertheless, by 
dint of a powerful effort—or rather of a con- 
tinnous series of efforts that were as painful as 
they were powerful—I veiled all that was 
passing within me. To show misgiving, and to 
suffer my presentient suspicions to appear, 
would be alike to insult the noble Danvers 
and to throw a damp upon my daughter's 


in| happiness. Such were my reflections—and I 


due course he had proposed for Clara’s hand, |felt that in the absence of anything like a 
6 





I had no right to 


Be a i 
—— for my miegivin 

offer an outrage to the feelings of the former, 

d t to mar the happiness of the Intter. 

des, had I not pramised to allow Clara to 

the arbitress of her own matrimonial 


eétiny ?—had I nos professed =y complete 
reliance upon her prudence ?—how, then, 
could I ‘sow interfere to break off this match 
without appearing in the light of a capricions 
tyrant ? And lastly, was it not evident that 
Ciara herself was disturbed by none of those 
misgivings which haunted me? She never 
caught that flitting sardonism of expression on 
her lover’s coyntenance which had struck me so 
forcibly and which haunted me so cruelly ? 
Then was it not imagination—pure imagina- 
tion—on my part? Heavens! how arduously 
I strove to think so! 

“I¢ now wanted but ten days to that fixed 
for the bridal ; and I took an ————— when 
alone with Clara to ask her if she were per- 
fectly happy at the change in which she was 
about to embark. I conjured her to examine 
deep into her sonl, and satisfy herself that she 
was consulting ber best sense of felicity in be- 
stowing her hand upon Lord Danvers. This 
discourse I held to her in a manner which 
suffered her not to perceive that I myself en- 
tertained the slightest presentiment of evil— 
much less of regret—in connexion with the 
subject; and throwing herself into my arms, 
she thanked me for all the fund paternal affec- 
tion I had lavished upon her from her infancy 
upward, as well as for this last proof of a 
father’s solicitude on my part. But she assured 
me, with even an exultant joy and an enthu- 
siasm alike of Janguage and of looks, that her 
happiness was all coricentrated in her love for 
Danvers; and that confident as she was in the 
strength and sincerity of her own love for him, 
so sure was she of his fervid and genuine love 
for her! What more could! say? I saw her 
ridiant—*I saw her enthusiastic, ia the confi- 
denge of a love that was recip ocated; and J 
tilt my own spirits rise—my suspicions grow 
d'm—and the presentiment of approaching 
evil losing its power. Indeed, I was almost 
satisfied that I A.d been the dupe of a fancy 
at times fevered by an over-anxiety on account 
of one so inestimably dear to me, This, in a 
word, now seensed to be the explanation of all 
those vague misgivings and evil forebodings 
which had arisen in my mind. 

“It wag in the afternoon part of the day 
that this conversation between me and Clara 
took place; aud soon afterwards Danvers 
culled as usual, He remained to a later hour 
than was his wont; and I subsequently re- 
membered well that on taking leave of Clara 
at about ten o'clock that evening, he flang upon 
her a look of mysterious significancy. I did 
not, however, —— to noaice it, being well 
aware that lovers have their own little secrets 
intu which even parents may rot penetrate; 
and moreover I was in a happier mood 
1 of late had known, and was not at that time 
labouring under the influence of presentient 
misgivings. Indeed, the conversation with 

ta that day had restored me to serenity 
gad inspired me with confidence. Embracing 

y daughter, | ascended my bed-chamber and 

¢ profoundly. But on desceuding at the 
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usual hour in the niorning, I found that Clara 
had disappeared. Heavens! what a blow was 
this for me! All my former suspicions 
justified in a moment. Bat I scarcely had 
time for thought: indeed thought itself was 
too agonizing to be endured. What had be- 
come of my daughter? Her bed had not been 
slept in daring the night. It was therefore to 
be inferred that she had stolen forth soon after 
the household had retired in the evening. I 
flew to Lord Danvers’ lodgings: he likewise 
had been absent all night. Wild with despair, 
I despatched mounted messengers in all 
tions to search for the fugitives: but every- 
thing proved of no avail. A terrible illness 
seized pon me; and for weeks I raved in the 
fever of delirium. When I returned to con- 
sciousness and was enabled to leave my couch, 
I found that misfortune had not come alone, 
but that a perfect hailstorm of calamities had 
tented its rage upon my futed head. Two of 
my most richly-freighted ships had been 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands ; and a third 
had been captured by Algerine pirates in the 
Mediterranean. But what to me was now 
the loss of wealth, since she to whom alone I 
should have bequeaghed it was gone? No 
tidings had been heard of my daughter ! 
When able to drag myself over the threshold 
of my house, I called upon Landini, who had 
already heard of the circumstance and offered 
me his sincerest sympathies. But while so ad- 
dressing me, he shook his head in a mysterious 
manner, murmuring, ‘It is sad—most sad— 
that Lionel Danvers should thus emulate the 
dark treachery of his grandsire !’ 

“TI did not ask the mesning of those words. 
I was too much absorbed in my own grief at 
the time to entertain thought or care for the 
concerns of others. But subsequently I re- 
membered that remark which fell from Lan- 
dini’s lips; and calling on him again, I re- 
minded him of it, and sought an explanation. 
But he avoided the subject; and I therefore 
know not the particular circumstances to which 
he may have alluded. 

“With regard to my ovn unhappy history, 
a few more words will suffice to complete it. I 
have already stated that a storm of calamities 
assailed me: I may now add that the violence 
of the tempest was overpowering. Ruin 
entered my house with the remorseless fary of 
a ravaging army; and my possessions were 
swept away, leaving.me as poor as I had once 
been rich—as wretched as I had once been pros- 
perous. The friends who were wont to gather 
around me and partake of my hospitality, were 
now no longer tobe seen: their backs weretarned 
upon me—and if I sought them at their own 
houses, they found a myriad pretexts to avoid 
an interview with the bankrupt m t. 
Master Landini proffered me assistance, and 
afforded it with readiness ; aig, repated to 
be avaricious and money-loving, he opened his 
purse-strings to me. y Wilbraham also 
at whose house I first met Danvers, gave mo 
her sincerest sympathy, and forced a sum of 

id upon me. Sie died recently; and in her 

lost a kind and generous friend. Six years 
have now elapsed since the unfortunate Clara's 
disappearance, and not ounce have I heard of 
her. Not the slightest clue have I ubtaiued to 
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diecover her fate: know not even whether | prepared 


she he alive or dead. Neither have | been able 
to glean any tidings of Lionel Danvers, who 
during this intetval has appeared not again in 
London, #Nor has even his agent Landini re- 
ceived any tidings from him—or if he has, he 
revenls them not. 

‘‘{ have wandered everywhere in search of 
my lost daughter. I have visited Danvers’ 
Castle in the Isle of Wight—I have journeyed 
into E-sex many times—many times also fave 
I travelled into Cumberland to visit the trea- 
cherous lord's estates and prosecute my in- 
quiri s there—buat allin vain! Rapidly sink- 
ing lower and lower in the slough of misery, 
and not daring to iutrude again upon the ge- 
nerusity of Landini, I have for some tine past 
been enduring the cruellest privations and 
have at length fallen into the completest des- 
titution, 

“Last evening my wandering footsteps 
brought me into this neighbourhood. I passed 
the night in the summer-house at the bottom 
of these grounds. Creeping stealthily forth at 
an early hour this morning, whom should I 
suddenly encounter but Lionel Danvers? I 
demanded of him my daughter! I scarce] 
know now what I said, but I believe that 
alike entreated and menaced. He regarded 
me no longer with a fleeting and dubious sar- 
doniem: it was with a look of such unmis- 
takable wickedness and 80 full of a diabolic ex- 


pression, that it sent a train of dreadfal un- | i 


uttcrable thoughts through my mind! Inde 
it struck me that he must be something les 
or something more than man, though wearing 
the most perfect of human shapes: for at that 
moment, when he stood with all the tremen- 
dous power of his awful looks fixed upon me, 
it seemed as if he were a being having the 
privilege to trample upon every holy tie and 
tu laugh in scorn at the laws of God and the 
statutes of man. I remember too that he 
tossed me his purse: but not for worlds would 
1 have accepted aught at his hands, although 
on the brink of starvation at the time. My 
brain was on fire—my heart was rent with 
lancinating tortures—and I recollect that 1 
clung to him in desperation. But there was a 
power in his looks which overwhelmed me: 
my senses fled - and when I awoke to con- 
sctuusness again, it was to find myself the 
object of the moet generous solicitude on the 
part of thuse to whom I now renew the fervid 
expression of my gratitade.” 

And as the old man gave utterance to these 
last words, he bent his tearful eyes upon Musi- 
dura aud the King, 


CHAPTER VIIL i 
THE ROYAL PROMISES. 


RacouT with 10m ntic wildness, pathos, and 
iterest, us was the narrative of the ruined 
merchant, yet were it difficult to gather from 
the countenanees of the luteners the feelings 
# excited in their breasts. 

The Earl and Countess of Grantham had at 
the outset assumed each a look as if they were 
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to pay the profoundest attention to 


re 

the old man’s story. This, however, they did 
not from any curiosity to hear it, ner rom 
any real sentiment of sympathy towerds him- 
self; bat because they fancied that the — 
experienced considerable interest in him, an 
with true parasitical prudence she wily old 
couple gave themselves the air ef bein; 
swayed by she same feelings that influen 
Royalty. Bat as in the course of the nar- 
fative they observed that his Majesty grew 
abstracted, and even at times had a pre-oc- 
cupied air, as if his thoughts were travelling 
quite in another direction,—the Earl and his 
wife conceived that the great length of the tule 
proved tiresome to the King; and they thero- 
fore thought it right to yawn and even manifest 
impatience, At times they remerked that the 
King, throwing himself back in his seat and 
folding his arms, appeared to be listening 
with real and earnest attention; but she pene- 
tration of the astute old couple enabled them 
to observe that the monarch was in reality sur- 
veying Musidora with seru iniaing looks, which 
were not altogether those of admiration, bus 
had in them a searching keenness that strove 
to — into the innermost recesses of hor 
soul, 

But impossible indeed was it for human re- 
gards to plunge into those unfathomable depths, 
For there sat Masidora—her eyes fixed upon 
the old man’s countenance and evidently listen- 
ing with the profoundest attention to every 
syllable of his strange and wildly romantie 
narrative ; but of the extent to which her feel- 
ings might be moved or the mystic choride 
which vibrated in her heart be touched, it were 
impossible to say. True was it that the half- 
vanishing gleam of a smite which was wont to 
sit upon her countenance, had now disappeared 
altogether ; and a solemn seriousness of look 
uniting with a perfect stillaess of attitude, gave 
her the air of a 5 er statue chiselled from 
Parian marble. It might be—and indeed it 
seemed—that she was so profoundly absorbed 
in the deep mystic intérest of the ruined mer- 
chant’s history, that she had no thought for 
anything beside while he continued speaking. 
At all events, certain it was that she did cot 
once notice those earnest scrutinizing looks 
whtch the King fixed upon her—much less the 
occasional remarks of impatience made by her 
noble relatives. 

As for old Manness himself,—faneying that 
Masidora was the most oundly imterested 
—or, at any rate, perceiving that she was the 
moet attentive of his listeners—bhe addressed 
himself almost exclusively to her; and though 
no changing colour upon the cheeks, BO move- 
ment of the lips, much less any ejacalation 
from the tongue, affurded an index of the 
degree of interest she might really feel in his 
narrative, yet as he beheld her @ dwk 
luswwous eyes fixed steadfastly upon him the 
whole time, it was natural for him to ow: 
that the recital of his misfortuues and his 
wrongs enthralled, not merely the deepest at- 
tentiun bat likewise the most generous sympa- 
thies of that young dansel who hed already 
shown herseli so kind-hearted towards hun. 

But for more than a miuute afeer the old 
man had brought his narrative to a ehvwe— 
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and during the brief interval of profound 


1 ence which fullowed the last words to which 
he had given utterance—Masidora still re- 
mained motionless and statue-like in her chair 
—still kept her countenance turned tuwads the 
bereaved father—stiil also retained her louks 
fixed’npon his venerable featares. It seemed 
as if che émpression made by bis tale continued 
to enthfal every sense and hold captive every 
faculty—as the soul remains for a brief space 
under the empire of a reliyious awe inspired 
by a solemn strain of music, even after the 
grand swell of the cathedral organ has died 


away. 

Fair lady, what think you of the old man’s 
tale?” asked the King, leaning forward trom 
his chair and gently touching Masidora’s arm. 

She gave a slight and barely percent 
atart, while for a inoment—and only a single 
moment—e strange light flashed from her eyes 
and as weird-like an expression swept over 
her featares. But the next instant she turned 
upon the King that countenance from which 
all traces of unusual emotion had vanished as 
quickly as they had sprung up, even if they 
were at all anything more than the effect of 
so abruptly changing her position and bringing 
her features as it were into a new light. 

‘There can be,” she said, witn the wonted 
fluid evenness of her silvery voice, “ but one 
opinion as to the painful narrative we have 
jast heard. It strikes deep at every sym- 

athy finding a habitation in the human 

eart; and I for one,” she added, rising from 
her seat, “ proffer the venerable sufferer my 
sincerest condolence.” 

Thus speaking, she approached the ruined 
merchant who likewise rose as she thus ac- 
costed him: but beckoning with her snowy 
hand for him to retain his place, she said ina 
voice that was now unmistakably tremulous: 
and full of emotion, * Pour bereaved old man! 
may God Almighty give you strength to sup- 
port your heavy afflictions! But as for yuur 
wrongs, it is not for short-sighted humanity 
to grasp heaven’s lightnings and invoke its 
thunder to deal vengeance upon the head of 
him who has so deeply, deeply injured you !” 

“Ah! dearest lady,” said the old man, taking 
her proffered hand and respectfully raising it 
to his lips; ‘* your words are full of solace — 
but, alas! as a moral lesson, they are inetfec- 
tive. Your sympathy pours like a balm upon 
the still bleeding wounds of my lacerated 
heart : but you bid me lay aside al —— of 
vengeance—and that is impossible! O lady! 
young, beautiful, and as you are, you 
never can have known—gud God sond you 
never may know—an angaish half so poignant 
as that which I have felt for six years past and 
which tortures me now! It is only a parent 
who can appr.ciate all this agony of agonies 
that teems within me and craves the volcanic 
vent of deadly vengeance. Great King !” con- 


tinued the old man, now painfally excited ; and | 


Springing past Musidora, be threw himself at 
enry’s fuet—“ I beseech your Grace to see 
that justice is done me. The villaia who has 
deprived me of my daughter is a sabject of 
your Highness: he has castles, and estates, 
and great wealth in this kingdom, over which 
God has set you tq reign. Perhaps the © 


| What? threaten to confiscate a 
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of confiscation, if promulgated by your Grace's 
roval authority, wou'd indace the proud Lord 
Danvers to do justice to a poorold man? Oh! 
intercede on my behalf, excellent young lady !” 
added the ruined merchant, tarning his head 
partly round so as to look appealiagly up into 
Musidora’s countenance: “intercede, I beseech 
yun, that the cruel, pitiless Danvers——" 

But he suddenly stopped shore: fur that 
countenance—always of marble fairness— vas 
now, if possible, more deadly pale stilli—inde-d 
pale even uuto ghastliness; while so strange 
and ineffable a look was now plainly visible 
upun her exquisitely chiselled featares, on 
which it lingered for # few moments, that there 
was this time no doubt as to the possibility of 
Musidora being sometiines moved by what was 
passing within her bosom. 

“ Yes, I will join my intercession with your's,” 
she suid, tustily recovering herself, but with a 
strong perceptible effurt and even with a slight 
shudder passing through her frame: “i do 
unite my prayers with youre—if the interces- 
sion will do any good at all,” she added in « 
voice of ice and wi:it a manner that suddenly 
became cold and emotionless as the look of a 
marble statae, 

At the same instant she tranquilly resumed 
her seat, while the old man continued to gaze 
upon her in mingled doubt, sorrow, and amaze- 
ment, as if he feared that he had given her 
some offence but he knew not how he could 
possibly have done so. A pause of nearly a 
minute now ensued tn the couversaiion. 

“ About the purse which Lord D srvers flung 
to you this morning ?” at length suid the Karl 
of Grantham, perceiving that there was sume 
litle awkward constraint or embarrassment at 
this juncture on the part of his guests; and 
thongh he could not exvetly wideistand how it 
had arisen, he neverthvless thought that the 
best plan was to set the discourse fluwing again 
by suggesting some topic. 

“IT took it not. Nu—not for worlds would [ 
receive it!” exolained old Manners. ‘ Where 
it was thrown on the grass, there did it lie.” 

I marked it not when I beheld you otreichud 
senyeless in the field,” said Musidu:a, address- 
ing the observation to the old man and speak- 
ing in her usual tone and with her wuuted 
manner, while the coldly brilliant smile of 
affability came back to her countenance. 

** Doubtless some passer-by has picked it up,” 
said the King, “and as a matter of course seif- 
appropriated the treasure. And now, with 
segard to the request you have made me, 
worthy Muster Mauners, and in which enctreaty 
the lovely Musidora has united her own prayer, 
—I can only say that anything which as a King 
I may reasonably and properly do, shall be 
done. But thqugh experiencing all pussib‘e 
sympathy with your misfortune, I dare uut go 
to the extremes which you have sug.ested. 
owertul 
noble’s castles and estates, because, forsvoth, 
he has broken his word in respect tu marriage 
with a young damsel—and even of that we 
have no sufficient evidence.” 

‘¢ Evidence ?—too mach, great King!” cried 
Manners, clasping his hands despairingly. “IE 
Lord Danvers bad intended to prove faithfal 
to his promise and make my Clara his honour- 
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able wife, of what need té bear her away for 
the parpose ?—adil if he did espouse her, where- 
fore kcep her thus secluded from all intercourse 
with her only surviving parent? No, my liege 


—Danvers was forsworn—was perjuared—and | p 


Clara was beguiled—betrayed! No marriage 
has hallowed the love—the fatal love—which 
she entertained for him !” 

“Look you, old man,” said the King; “I 
am inclined to believe that what your own fears 
suggest must have been the case; and deepl 
sym ing with you, as I have ere now said, 

cause secret but searching inquiries to be 
made respecting your lost daughter, and also 
concerning the whereabouts of this Lord Dan- 
vers, If these researches prove successful, I 
will order Danvers to ap before me; and 
privately and secretly will [ counsel him to do 
you complete jastice by eapousing your daugh. 
ter, if she be alive—or at all events, of givin 
yo: some account concerning her. This will 
do, Master Manners; and in the meantime you 
must observe strict secrecy relative to your 
success in enlisting your Sovereign's sympathy 
ia your favour. i koow not this Dan: ers—I 
have never seen him: but he appears to be a 
strange personage, from all you have been say- 
ing; and should he learn that inquiries are 
set ufoot regarding him, he might speed away 
from England at once and return to his Con- 
tinental home, wherever it may be. As for 
roe present condition, poor old man! it shall 
yeur Sovereign's care to provide you against 
want in your old age. Here, take this purse— 
return to London to-morrow—and name some 
place where any person whom I may send to 
make known my further plans for your welfare, 
can be sure to meet with you.” 

“Kind, generous, noble-hearted prince!” 
exclaimed the old man, once more throwing 
himself upon his knees at the monarch’s feet, 
and reverently kissing the hand which was 
extending to him a well-filled purse. “ ‘Thanks 
to your royal bounty, I shall at least be 
secured against poverty for the remainder of 
my days! ‘This purse is hcavy—the guld it 
contains will suffice for all my wants daring 


' the brief sp ee l may yet linger in this world 


of sorrow — 

“Nay, but [ am resolved to do more for 
you, old man,” exclaimed the King; “and to- 
morrow I will appoint some trusty person to 
meet you in London for the purpose of carry- 
ing out my designs. Name some place of 
appointment for five of the clock to morrow 
afternoon. Or I will settle this point fur thee! 
Be the meeting-place the Temple Gardens ~ 
and I shall so well describe your person to the 
individual I may send, that there shall be no 
error on his part as to the facility of recog- 
nising you.” 

The ruined merchant, with tears trickling 
down his furrowed cheeks, reiterated his thanks 
to the monarch for these instances of kind- 
ness; and slowly rising from his knees, he 
turned towards Musidora, saying, “ With the 
earliest beams of the morning sun shall [ be 
on my road back to London. Perhaps, beau- 
tiful damsel, I may never see you again: but 
morning and evenivg will a prayer go up fram 
the depths of my heart to the throne of the 
Evernal, imploring that heaven's choicest bicss- 
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ings may descend upon the head of the young 
maiden who took compassion upon the poor 
helpless old man !” . 

Masidora extended her hand to him, and he 
ressed it to his lips. He then turned towards 
the Earl and Countess of Grantham, to whom 
he poured forth his gratitude for the generous 
hospitality he had received beneath their roof; 
and having observed “ that with theiv permis- 
sion he would trespass upon their goodness for 
ao asylum till the morrow,” the poor old man 
passed out of the room. 

It being now cluse upon midnight, Henry 
rose to depart. The Earl of Grantham offered 
to accompany his Grace to Greenwich House, 
as the way was lonely and the distance was 4 
mile and a half. But the King, siguiticantly 
tapping the handle of his rapier, declared that 
he experienced no fear so long as he had the 
companionship of his faitiful Sieffleld blado, 
while at the same time he courteously acknow- 
ludged the Earl's proposal. 

“ Beautiful M sidora,” continued the mo- 
narch as he turned tow:rds our heroine; and 
taking her hand, he held it between both his 
own,—“ write to your father to-morrow —say 
what you will to make him happy—but enjoin 
him to observe strict secrecy for the present 
relative to his restoration to the royal favour. 
All that concerns the poor ruined merchant, 
too, shall be my care: because,” he added with 
a significant luok and a tender tone, “I see 
that you experience a deep sympathy in his 
behalf. Buc may I, if the pressing affairs of 
Pee busihesa permit, renew my visit to Grant- 

m Villa to-murrow evening, with the cer- 
tainty that the lovely Musidora will join her 
noble relatives in giving me a cordial wel- 
come?” 

“ After all the benefits so generous! 
teered by your Highness,” began 
“it would be ungrateful in me——” 

“Ah!” do not address me as your Sove- 
reign,” interrupted the King, pressing the hand 
which he still retained in his own, but which 
was DOW instantanevusly withdrawn the imno- 
ment that pressure was felt—while the dam-el's 
lip suddenly gave a haughty curl and her eye 
flashed the quick transitory louk of woman's 
stately pride; so that Henry, with deprecating 
glances and increasing tenderness of tone, 
hastened to observe, “ Ah! take no offence 
from word, or deed, or look of mine —becauve 
he who courts your smiles is not the one will- 
ingly to provoke yourdispleasure. And hence- 
furch,” he added, “ speak to me—regard me — 
think of me, aot as your Sovereign———but as 
your friend !” 

Having given utterance to these last words 
in a sumewhat excited—or we mizhtalmost say 
impassiuned toue, the King hurriedly bale 
farewell Ww the Karl and Countess of Grant- 
bam, and took his departure. 


volan- 
usidora, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TWO NORSENEN. 


We have already intimated that the bank of 
the Thames between Greenwich and Loadon 
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‘vie dotted with noblemen's villas, the grounds 
attached to which extended several handred 
yarde—in some instances even to a distance uf 
avout half-e mile. Ac the back of all these 
villas, and skirting the end of the grounds, ran 
a winding road that led into Greenwich. Oa 
one side were the railings, hedges, or boundary- 
walls —— to the villa-gardens; and on 
the oppesite side of the road was a long line 
of trees, the overhanging branches of which 
formed a grateful shade for the loung:r io the 
midst of a summer-duy's heat, but rendered 
the pathway gloomy enough by night. 

It was close upon midnight when two horse- 
men tarned out of the Blackheath Road into 
this bye-path which we have just been describ- 
ing. Inthe clear and beautiful moonlight it 
might have been observed that there was some- 
thing suspicious not only in the movements, 
but also in the demeanour and dress of these 
men. One was between forty and fifty years 
of age—tall, but awkwardly built—and had a 
partial stuop which gave him a most uncouth 
appearance on hurseback. His countenance 
bure all the unmistakable marks of inveterate 
dissipation, which were equally discernible in 
his toiles—for his garments were covered with 
stains of wine or grease, proving him to be « 
freqaenter of low taverns and eating-houges. 
He had & heavy broadsword by his side, pistols 
in his holsters, and a dagges in his belt: more- 
over, by a string fastened to one of the buttons 
of his doublet hung a. black s lk mask, which 
he could put on at a moment's warning, and 
which was #0 elastic with whalebone that it 


would keep fust upon the countenance whea | 


once assumed. 

The companion of this individual was much 

ounger—indeed, not above five-and-twenty. 

He was tolerably good-looking, but was also of 
very dissipated appearance. - here was how- 
ever nothing eo ignoblé in his looks—nothing 
eo thorooghly vile and degraded in his general 
aspect, as in that of his cumpanion: but his 
fave had a wild kind of expression of mingled 
recklessness and care —a lovk of sorrow and 
regret drowned iu the tull tide of vice. His 
raiment had seen as much service as that of 
his comrade, and likewise bore evidences of an 
acquaintance with the tavern and the low 
eating-house. Armed also was he to the 
teeth, in the same manner as his friend: nor 
was the black mask wanting to complete the 
similitude of this portion of the portraiture. 

Both were mounted on tolerubly good steeds, 
whieh were not however their own, but had 
been let-te them ior a special and ona 
special consideration, the nasure of which will 
very soon transpire. 

“ No luck as yet, friend Welford,” said the 


Self most lovingly 
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tavern bill hi fore you have confvinced yourself . 
that the coast is clear Sees aes to slip off 
while the waiter has gone tw fetch it.” 

“ Well, well, you are perhaps more trathful 
than complimentary in your allasions,” re, tied 
St. Louis. “Bat | fancy that I never should 
hare been reduced to sach straits as to want 

‘to secure a die, conceal a trump card in my 
sleeve, or bilk the waiter of a — 
shop at all, unless [ had been so y an 


rously hel by you to run through the 
— — which I had left me by my 


“I never in my life knew such unpardonable 
ingratitude,” exclaimed Welfurd, with a sort. of 
ironical amazement. “Did 1 not attach my- 
unto you at the moment 
your worthy uncle died, leaving you without a 

relation or friend in the whole world to take 
care of you—and leaving you likewise tha: 
fortane to which yuu have alluded, and which 
did require such special taking care of? Why, 
young sir, may I never handie pestie and 
mortar again, if you were not the most inex- 
perienced, fuolish, unlearned, and insipid young 
gentleman, when first I knew you four yeas 
ago, that ever fouod himself bis own master 
when he ought still to have been in swad- 
dling clothes !” 
| “And I, thinking you were a respectable 
apothecary and leech,” retorted St. Louis, “was 
fool enough to put implicit confidence in you. 
You came to feel my pulse when I was ill, and 
ou staid to thrust your hand into my purse 
bong afer I was ee ; ie 
oa ungrateful young rapscallion,” ex- 
claimed Welford, in a sort of good-humouted 
bantering, or rather ironical jocularity of tone ; 


uacle.” 


|“you are indebted to mo for all the really 


valuable and practical part of the education 
you possess! From a monk you learnt Latin ; 
and being descended from French parents, 
there is no Mey d great credit to you ia being 
able to speak the French tongue. Well then, 
Latin and French—with just enough geography 
to make you know that Europe is in the world 
and England is in Europe—combined with a 
sufliciency of arithmetic to add up your house- 
keeper's bills and see that they were right,— 
and this was the sum of all your qualific.tions 
when first I fell in with you. How on earth 
could you ex to get through the world with 
such a handful of knowledge as that? And 
| mark, I pray you, in comparison, the pleasing - 
Nature, ivfinite variety, and truly practical 
value of the edacation you received frum me. 
Why, no young nobleman with a tutor ever 
went through a more complete finish! Did I 


|mot introdace you to the fine.t set of dare- 


devils in all London, who taught you to driuk 


younger individual, in a tone of petulance-and like a fish, quarrel! like a bully, and swear like 
divappointment, after a ten minates interval of a trooper? Did I not initiate you in all the 


silence, during which they had ridden some 
way down the bye-road at the back of the villa- 
‘gardens, 

“You are too impatient, my dear St. Louis,” 
was the response given by the seni r. “ This 
is your characteristic in everything—always 
precipitate and premature, whether in throwmg 
« die before you have secured it in your finger 
in euch a way as to make it come up what 
eumber you choosc—or in calling for your 


‘you the true exemp 


sublime mysteries of the cock-pit, the tennis- 
court, aud the gaming-table? Did I not show 
manner of tbrashiag 
@ watchman within an inch of his life, and 
shifting shop-sigas in such an improved style 
as to theow all Eondoa into confasioa, —so that 
the mana who went to bed a barber rose up in 
the morning to flad himeelf a grocer - at least 
ed far as substitution of gilt sugar-loavs 
for the purti-culourcd pule was concerned ? 
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St. Luuis, in a tone of mingled 
recklessness and — ing 
look for better 


and where coyld 
com : 
“or with whom could you hare aren yee 


continued his e 
abl t your money? But when that mon 
wa — egad! I — yet heard 
that gold was intended for any other purpose 
——who was it that atill kept you the band 
and showed ye how to live han zB 
eee =f — zou bow to t 
orse, secure a die, a 8 cuts trum ’ 
and — at — "Who initiated a — 
the mysteries of bilking taverna, nto 
debt. "eins bailiffs and she Gus i ie 
inen, and doing everyfhing inet the law in 
defiance of the law? If Noa. ak who in fact 
was the professor that finished your 
education, every echo:must answer that it 
was the erudite and accomplished Benjamin 
Welford, Licentiate in Medicine, Apothecary, 
and Dispenser of Drngs—in other words, your 
humble servant.” 
“Yes, I have indeed to thank you for com- 
pleting my education,” observed St. Louis, 
with accents of mingled bitterness and devil- 
me-care recklessness. “You found me in- 
— enough, heaven knows! and re- 
ving me into your school, you have ren- 
dered me so proficient that iam prepared to 
take the highest d as swindler, blackleg, 
cheat, and scound Bat now—as if it were 
a to cap theni all—you are about to 
—— ey rp Ae sl . 

t is not ut necessity,’ 
exclaimed Benjamin Walton, “Things tus 
so very slack now in those spheres where we 
have recently been accustomed to shine—and 
moreover, to speak candidly, we are better 
known than trusted at cock-pit and tennis- 
court. As for taverns end ordinaries, I verily 
believe there is not one in the good city of 
London which hath escaped our presence. 
Even the lowest ale houses have received our 
favours and do not seem anxious for e renewal 

.of them. Accordingly, it was my advice that 
we should take to the road, as other high- 
spirited “ve have done before. Indeed, 
inasmuch as my doctor's shop is so infested by 
duns that it was impossible to hold ont there 
any longer, necessity ordained that I should 
go upon the highway. Consequently, as the 
pupil accompanies the master and the lieu- 


tenant goes with the — So are you side | ous] 


by side with me this n 

‘And if our ramblings prove ineffectual,” 
observed St, Louis, “how are we to manage ? 
You know that in leaving that casket ae a 
pledge with the horse » it was my last 
earthly possession, so to ‘speak, from which I 
thus parted. You know also the value | attach 
— acd the — of which alone seems 

@ some better influence penetrating throu 
the dense mist of vices, rascalities, —— 
and scoundrelisms whereby I am enveloped.” 

“Oh! perdition upon your sentimentalism,” 
interrupted Welford impatiently. “The casket 
is pretty enough as a trinket, and the legend 
Gttached to it is romantic enough as a story. 
a 


| pted 
ae 
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& word, lead you into the very best But as for any real value belonging to it, 


beyond that of some four pounds sterling or 


sharpers, bullies, and counter. so, which is about the price of these two 


hacks 

‘Now, mark me, friend Welford?” inter- 
ru St. Louis, speaking in a resolute tone 
and with peremptory manner: “that casket I 
will have back again either by fair or foul 
means. If we find gold in a traveller’s pocket, 

and good: we'shall take home the horses 
—pay for’ the hire thereof—and get back the 
keg. But if on the other hand luck should 
us, and we are compelled to 
into London with naught im our pockets, 
I give you due warning that I will blow out the 
horse-dealer’s brains with one of his own 
pistols whith he has lent us, unless he gives up 
my casket.” 

“One would take you for some superstitious 
mgudiin fool,” observed Welford contemptu- 
ously, “unless they happened to know that you 
were in reality a dicer, gamester, chaunter, 
tavern-bilker, and blackleg—soon, I hope, to 
be a practised highway-robher also.” ° 

‘‘ Avye—and the sooner the better too,” re- 
joined | St. Louis emphatically: “or else there 
will be murder done in the morning at Dead- 
man’s Place, when I go to demand back my 
casket! You may think what you like of me 
and my love for that trinket. Indeed, I do 
not mind’ confessing that I do feel a certain 
superstitious awe connected therewith. A 
mission was entrusted to me by my late uncle 
—a task was enjoined me as the condition on 
which he left me his fortune: and even amidst 
the most uproarious scenes of debauchery, has 
a still small voice appeared to whisper in my 
ear like conscience speaking from the depth of 
my soul, reminding me of that mission and that 
task! Yes—and even when reeling beneath 
the maddening influence of fitry alcohol—or 
when stupified with the vapours of a debauch 
that was the ia all other ideas were 
either in whirling confasion or in cloudy indis- 
tinctness, yet has that one recuilection been ever 
definite, palpable, bright, and steady in my 
brain, like a fixed star always shining in the 
midst of a heaven where at one time the moon- 
beams play fitfully and vibratingly, and at 
another the clouds form an opaque veil. Now, 
then, my friend—for so I call you rather from 
habit than from taste—you understand me in 
my superstitious affection and solemn rever- 
ence for that casket and ite contents ?” 

“ A portrait and a few scarcely legible pages 
of writing!” ejaculated Welford contemptu- 


usly. 

“ Aye, to be sure!” rejoined St. Louis, with 
@ sort of fierce earnestness: “and why should 
these not be the objects of such a feeling on 
my part? I tell you, sir,” he continued in an 
excited tone, “that the mission connected with 
those articles shauld have been regarded as of 
@ sanctity spfficient tp keep me virtuous, and 
ought now at all events to be potent enough to 
recall me from this desperate and depraved 
career in which I have embarked. That casket 
haunte me as it were like a remorse—though 
I myself am innocent of anything connected 
with its sad legend !” 

“St. Louis,” observed Welford, “I am 
ashamed to hear you talk thus. You are in s 
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you ve not thue given way to yoer silly 
ings; and it is particularily inopport 

now that perchance all your presence of min 
msy be needed and your courage put to the 
test at any moment. It is traly astonishing 
how an old casket, containing the portrait of a 
girl who certainly is pretty enongh, and a few 
papers recording the most trashy old woman's 
gossip that ever I read, should have turned 
your brain thus,” 

“Silence—no more of this!” ejaculated St. 
Louis with anmistakable ferocity. “If you 
desire that we should remain Secale seek 
friends as circumstances have made as—you 
will do well to avuid that topic—uniess indeed 
you can approach it without the use of a ban- 
tering tone and ironical manner.” 

“ Well, wo will be friends again, then,” said 
Welford, now adopting g conciliatory policy : 
for it did not suit his purpose to quarrel with 
the young man, whom however he could not 
help fg and wortying at times—partly to 
gratify a disposition naturally bad, and partly 
as one of the means by which he maintained 
his influence over him. 

And lest this last observation may appear 
paradoxieual, let it be remarked that to onact 
the bully occasionally was to assert a power 
which remained dominant so long as it was 
not absolutely disputed ; and if it were not 
digputed, it was not that St. Louis was a 
coward, but because his rained fortunes and 
frequent violation of the laws had placed him 
in a complete state of dependence on his mure 
experienced, more cool-headed, and also more 
anprincipled preceptor in vice, 

hile the preceding conversation was taking 
place, the two hursemen had advanced a con- 
siderable distance along the lane ; and dariug 
the interval uf silence which fullowed Wel- 
ford’s last remark, they stopped so allow their 
horses to drink at a pond by the side of she 
road For this porpose they dismounted, hold- 
ing the bridles while the animuls walked a 
little way into the water. There was a gap in 
the line of trses at this point; and the moon 
shone dowa upon that part uf the roud with- 
Out obstruction—for it was a night of un- 
rivalled splendour, aud, except iu the shade, 
almost as bright as day, 

While the hurses were drinking, the sounds 
of advancing tuotsteps suddenly reached the 
ears of the two men; and they nudged each 
other with a significant intimation that the mo- 
ment was probably at hand.when they were 
to make their first experience in the capacity 
of highwaymen. Almost immediately, from 
the deep shade thrown by the trees a little 
farther on, did‘ the tall figare of a man on foot 
pmerge into the sphere of silver moonlight; 
and the two d oes at once saw by the 
plame that waved from his cap and the rapier 
by his side, as well ae-by his lofty bearing, that 
he was a personage of rank and consequence, 

“Good aight, sir traveller,” exclaimed Wel- 
ford, who had already slipped one of his 
pistole front the holster, while St. Louis had 
lune precisely the same thing and at the same 
ee 

night to you,” answe e stranger, 
0 a tone the hautear of which bud comething 
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vtvange mood to-night! For a long, long time saltén A it, whild che manner in which he pur- 





way without doing more than jost 
to cast a single glatice aput the dis- 


mou horsemen, showedl that he did not 
oose to tarry for any farther converse. 
Uatil thie and 8. Louis 
had averted thelr countenances in such & 


manner that the stranger coudld not possibly 
obtain a full view of them even if he had cared 
to regard thems. But now, quick as thought, 
did they slip on theft black masks; and pre- 
cipitating thémbetves upon him, seized hold of 
his arme—éach presenting 4 heavy pistol, at 
the same monient, and demandiag the instén- 
taneous sarrétider of his purse. 

* Ah, villains!” he said in an under-tdne, 
and with a marvellous degree of coolness: then 
disengaging himself from theiy grasp with a 
sudden ic —which mast indeed have been 
singularly managed to shake off those twu 
strong men and make chem even reel for a 
moment backward,—he drew his rapier from 
its sheath. 

“Take this then !” said Welford doggedly ; 
and he fired his pistol point-blank at the 
stranger, whom the bullet however did not 
touch. 

“‘ Then this will do it!” exclaimed St. Louis: 
and the words were accompanied by a flash 
and a report. 

“Fools that ye wre!” said the stranger, still 
remaioing unscathed by the second shot, 
though aiso fired within a couple of yards of 
his head. ‘ Miserable wretches!” and he svoke 
in a tone of the coldest and most ineffable con- 
tempt, as without the leust excitement he easily 
pargied by means of his light rapier the furious 
biows which the two men at once levelled at 
hin with their heavy broadswords. 

“Get another barker,” cried Welford; “or 
buth! VPll keep him employed:”—and he re- 
redoabled the fury of hiv attack upon the 
stranger. 

But the next moment—just as St. Louis had 
turned away to reach the other pistols from the 
holsters—the stranger, with perhaps a slight 
display of some additional effurt, made the 
blade of his rapier twine as it were snake-like 
about Welfurd’s broadsword, which was in an 
instant torn from his grasp and sent whirling 
over the fence — which the stranger stood. 
The discomfited desperado sprang back 
with the instinctive impulse to save the life 
that was now placed all ina moment at the 
stranger's mercy: but this individual did not 
seem to think it worth while’ to follow up his 
advantage—althougk had he chosen, he might 
at once have pierced Welfurd through and 
through. 

Bat the few instants’ suspension of hostilities 
which thas ensued was prowptly broken by St. 
Louis, who now returned to the attack, dis- 
charging first one pistol at the stranger aud 
then the other with scareely a moment's inter- 
val; and still that personage stood unhurt Be- 
fore them, «smile of the most.withering con- 
tempt, or rather of blighting upon his 
— countenance,—-while his tall, 
well-knit, and admirably ae form, instead 
of being drawn up to the full of ite command- 
ing height, had assnmed an attitude of listless 
ease and indolent indifference, as if he caced 
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the attack were renewed or not, , the reasons which St. Louis had for prociaini- 

at all events did not choose to follow up | ing himself an hereditary hater of the Danvers 
his own advantages against men whom he ap- | family; and there seemed to be a kind of 
peared to consider too despicable for chastise- | superstitious singularity in the coincidence of 
ment. ° Lord Danvers’ sudden appearance at 
“By heavens, that look—that terrible smile | time when the conversation bad been 
of diabolic scorn!” exclaimed 8t. Louis, now | on the canse of that traditionary hatred. 
seagyering backward, and dropping the two | less wes Welford struck with an 
pistols from his hands as well as the broadsword, | terror at the ly preternatural 
ad retained naked under his arm | Danvers from the }-bullets, as well 
holding the other weapons in his grasp. | ease wherewith he repelled the attacks 
“Ah! who are you?” cried the stranger, ' updn him and worsted his assailants. In 
now suddenly appearing to be interested it appeared as if he bore a charmed life 
even exsited. at the few words that had just | the reckless, hardened spirit of the finis 
been uttered—he who had hitherto remained ruffian was smitten with a species of super- 


of sword! A similar kind of feeling was it-that had 
“Nay, tell me first who you are?” cried St. | seized upon St. Louis, when having slowly 
Louis, seeming to be maddened with some risen from his knees again after his i 
thought that had sprung up in hismind. “Bat by Danvers, he stood gazing in mingled con- 
I know who you are—ican gness fall well! sternation and irresolution upon that haughty 
You are a deseendant of a fearfol race—and noble’s countenance, 
there is now an hereditary hatred on the part; “Is it thus,” asked Danvers, at length 
of my family against your's! It is a death- breaking the solemn silence, and now speaking 
gle, then, between us!” | with an expression of blighting scorn upon his 
aviug given utterance to these words with darkly handsome countenance,—“ is it thus a 
she wildest excitement of manner and a fren- | wretched outlaw who lies in wait to plander 
sied vehemence of tone, St. Louis snatched up the passer-by, dares to assume the ified 
his broadsword, which lay shining at his feet | position of an avowed foe to the scion of a 
like the fragment of a spent lightning-shaft in proud and mighty race?” 
the silver moonlight: and apparenjly armed| “I know not by what means your lordship 
with the courage of a ia fury, ho has escaped death on this occasion,” replied 
rang upon the stranger. Their weapons | St. Louis: “but if at any future time we 
hed—but only once/ For, quick as the eye | should meet on equal terms, rest assured I 
could wink, the broadsword was whirled from | shall not hesitate tu renew the conflict !” 
the young man’s p and sent whistling; ‘ Equal terms!” echoed Lionel Danvers, 
through the air; and at the same instant that ' with that sardonic wreathiug of the lips which 
it fell with a splashing noise into the pond, did gave him the wicked look of a fallen angel ; 
the stranger St. Louis’ arm --force him | “ do you mean that you are to be armed with 
down upon his knees—and tear the black mask | loaded pistols and heavy broadsword, while I 
from his face: then, seizing the young man’s|am but to wield a poor thin rapier? But 
head with his two hands, he made him — enough of this exchange of angry words and 
his countenanee so that the moonlight should | looks! Wherefore seek to make an enemy of 
fall fall upon it. one whom you doubtless never saw before, but 
“Ah! you area St. Louis,” said the stranger, ; who nevertheless would rather befriend than 
in one ewift brief moment making the recog: | injure you?” 
on. “If I never saw you before, my lord,” re- 
“And you are a Danvers!” returned the | plied St. Louis, still in bitter accents, “ you 
young man, as he slowly rose from his knees | will perhaps confess that I have good reason to 
and gased with a mingling of mysterious awe | be acquainted with the name you bear ?” 
and profound hate upon the proudly haud-; “I am no stranger to the incident unto 
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some countenance of the nobleman. which you allude,” replied Danvers: “but I 
am not responsible for a father's transgres- 
SED sion.’ 


“How knew you my lord,” demanded the 

CUAPTER X. young man, suddenly struck by the strange- 

ness of the incident to which he was about to 

THB PROPOSALS aliude,—*“ how knew you that my name was 

St. Louis?—how, by the examination of my 

Ar the point where we broke off the preceding | features, did you trace the resemblance to that 
chapter, the scene in the bye-road had all in a | family to which I belong ?” 

moment become one of those spectacies, so full| “Is it so many years, then,” asked Danvers, 

of dramatic effect, wherein a strange solemnity | with a peculiar smile, “ since your uncle died ? 

is mingled with a wild romance. The two! Methinks that ‘tis bat three summers since the 

most prominent figures of the at that/ old man was seated in front of his dwelling, 

instant were Lord Danvers and St. Lonis— | beneath the rose-covered portico, enjoying the 

while Welford, having retreated a few paces | warmth of the sunshine?” .« 

back towards the spot where the horses were Wee lordship aaw him at that 
standing on the verge of the pond, was gasing | time?” St. Louis. 

through his mask with blended interest an “ Yee—and even in his old age,” returned 

amasem nt upon the countenance of the noble- | Danvers, “did he retain that well-preserved 

was, Four Welford was acquainted with all | facial outline which, once seen, is not easily for- 
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You havea proof indeed that it wasnot the — to make such atonement as he may 
en by me, since I have just recognised unto you for the wrong inflicted by his father 
ite living counterpart in your profile. But tell on your ancestress, he proters you his friend- 


me in retarn, how came at once to ship. This, to my thinking, is carrying out the 
nise — as I believe, you never good Christian maxim of doing good for 
me before?” 


evil. 

“No, my lord—it is the first time you and I = “* Cease, reprobate!” exclaimed St. Louvs, 
have ever met,” answered St. Louis,—“ at least now turning with savage suddenness upon his 
to my knowledge. But I have heard and like- comrade. “Though heaven knows that I of 
wise read 00 perfect a description of your late years have had little enough to do with 
father, that I could not fail to recognise in you, religion in sf shape, yet does it make my 
my lord, a descendant of the haughty house of blood ran cold to hear a wretch like you 
Danvers. — were I not aware that your bringing his tongue to the quoting of Scrip- 
lordship’s father is no more—and even if he ture. ° 
were alive, the snows of many, many winters: “ And yet altogether, Master St. Louis,” said 
would be upon his brow—I should fancy that Lord Danvers, “ yoor friend there has given 
I beheld him now before me. For he who you very excellent advice, and has put the 
szinad the fond confiding Arline fifty-three matter in its most tangible form. You have 
long years i and whose portraiture is so proclaimed to me your hatred—and I in return 
well preserved not only in w:itten — cffer you my friendship. If your deceased 
but also by the oral traditions which have uncle instilled malignant feclings into your 
reached my ears,—must at that time have been soul, it is for you to exhibit the moral courage 
in appearance such as your lordship is now. and the magnanimity sufficient to subdue them. 
Yes—the stature — the shape — the style of Even if you had no personal interest to serv 
‘countenance—the eyes—the hair,—but chief such a hatred as this which you have professe 
of all that strange, wild, scornful look which | against me were vile, unnatural and dastard 
was — your lordship’s features at the mo- to a d : but since your own welfare has 
ment I recognised you ere now,—these are all positively become interested in the matter, b 
the same! And in sooth, it was that look the proposal I have made, you will not exhibit 
which served as it were in a moment as aspark your good sense as a man of the world by re- 
to light up a whole train of smouldering me- fusing it.” 
mories—memories of what I had read and “And recollect,” Welfo:d hastened to whisper 
what I had heard concerning your sire !” in his friend’s ear, “that we have not the 

“ Enough of this long parley—at least upon smallest coin b aring King Harry’s face.” 

the present topic,” said Danvers, curtly.! St. Louis still shook his hcad omin uely. 

‘ Your appearance does not proclaim easiness| “ And you must have the wherewith,” added 
of circamstances ; and your manner of intro- , Welford, still in a low but persuasive whispcr, 
daction to me this night necessarily leads me “to redeem your casket from tho old horse- 
to infer that distress has made you alike des- dealer in Deadman’s Place.” 

perate and unscrapulous as to the means *) St. Louis was now evidently moved. All the 
replenishing Shee purse. Is it not so?” | difficulties, embarrassments, and even horrors, 

“Your lordship has but asserted what it were of his desperate condition rose up vividly in 
useless on my part to contradict,” replied St. his mind. He had already entered upon a 
Louis, “because all appearances are against career which might speedily terminate at the 

* allows; and he shuddered at the thought, 

“What it I were to offer to serve you?” said There—before him—stood a nobleman, im- 
Danvers, fixing his dark eyes keenly upon the mensely rich, and who with every appearance 
young man, as if to ascertain how the proposi- of a generosity as singular as it was magnani- 
tion would be met. thous, had proffered his friendship. Should 

“I thouzht my case ere now,” answered St. he accept it? Yes: but the oath he had sworn 
Louis, “so very desperate, that had Satan him- to his deceased uncle, vowing an implacable 
self tendered me his assistance I should have hatred to the house of Danvers? Well, but 
accepted it without being over nice as to the had he not done his best to take the life of him 
terms. Buta St. Louis to receive assistance whom chance hed thus thrown in his way ? — 
from a Danvers |—no, no—it may not be !”— , and was he not defeated in a manner but too 
and he shook his head gloomily. | well calculated to prove how incomparably su- 

“Do not be a fool, friend and companion of perior Danvers was a swordsman ?—and did it 
mine!” now interjected Welford, stepping for- | not even seem as if heaven itself had inter- 
ward and thus officionsly thrusting his counsel posed to shield the nobleman’s life against the 
upon Si. Louis. “If his lordship shows such pistol-balls ? 
good feeling towards you under all circum-' “ What is it that your lordship proposes to 
stances, it would be the height of churlishness do for me?” asked St. Louis, his tone and 
as well as madness on your part to reject his manner alike showing how his resolution now 
a offices. What? we have assailed his wavered. 

ordship with murderous weapons—and verily! ‘Were you to accept my proffers with be- 
it was not our fault if they took not fatal coming cordiality,” replied Danvers, seeming 
effect :—then you plainly and flatly informed , to unbend strangely from his wonted hauteur, 
his lordship that you entertain a family hatred “I should perhaps be found capable of doing 
for him, and that you mean to seek another ' much for you—far more than you can possibly 
Opportunity to tare his hfe! But all these imagine.” 
gtave causes uf offence does this generous “it will be rank staring madness for you to 
noble forget and forgive; and doubtless with hold out against such generosity,” whispered 
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the doctor, still more 
“Only corceive the 





—good clothes—” 
nu Well ay lard S&. Louis abruptly ex- | ford, his i 
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rneatly than before. | part of the kingdom, where I will ensure you 
vantages of plenty of | a maintenance. * 


Is your lordship serious?” exclaimed Wel- 
oble countenance beaming with a 


claimed, his countenance all in a moment | sort of lurid satisfaction. “ For I do not think 
r 


b tightening up with the resolve to which he 
had come,-—<“here is an end of hatred; and 
from henceforth shall I tutor my feelings to 
enter n the career of friendship. Pardon 
—* my lord, if I have been somewhat laggard 
and hesitating in accepting this proposal.” 

* Kuoagh of apologies,” exclaimed Danvers, 
a peculiar smile, like that of a sardonic triamph, 
for a moment—a single moment, appesring 
upon his strikingly handsome couutenance, an 
then the next instant leaving it full of a warm, 
generous, and frank-hearted expression again. 
“ Rest assured, St. Louis,” he has'ened to ob 
serve, as he saw that the young man’s features 
darkened slightly again, “that Iam not merely 
anxious and willing, but also able to serve you. 
Tell me, however, do you write a good, clear 
clerkly hand ?” 

«Without vanity, my lord, I can declare 
myself a good penman,” answered St. Louis, 
the momentary cloud passing away from his 
features even as quickly as the peculiar smile 
on Danvers’ lip which had conjured it up. 

‘Good | you are an able penman, then ?” 
exclaimed the nobleman. “And now say—is 
your name offensively known in high quarters ? 
—that is, have vou by any indiscretion ren- 
dered yourself the subject of outlawry or pro- 
clamation ?” 

‘No, my lord,” replied St. Louis, ‘In the 
City of London my name smells not over sweet 
amongst tradesmen and tavern-keepers-——” 

‘‘ But it has never been positively stigmatized 
in a court of justice?” asked Danvers. 

‘“‘ Naver, my lord,” was the response. “ But 
wherefore these questions ?” 

‘ Bacuuse there is a post of honour now) 
vacant at the Court,” answered the nobleman, 
‘and which post is in the gift of a worthy 
friead of mine——” 

‘A post at Court!” exclaimed Welford, in 
such a sudden paroxysm of joy that he tore off 
his mask and tossed it up in theair. ‘“ Only 
conceive, my worthy friend, a post at Court ! 
It will be the making of you! Down upon 
your knees and breathe forth your gratitude 
to his lordship! But pray, when you are a 
great man, don’t forget your excellent tutor, 

uide, and comrade, Dr. Benjamin Welford, 
icentiate in Medicine, Apothecary, and Dis- 
penser of Drugs.” 

“Ah! is that your style and title?” asked 
Danvers, now fixing his keen dark eyes with a 
surt of suddenly inspired interest upon St. 
Louis’s worthless comrade. 


“Yes—at your lordship’s service,” replied , 
Welford : “and if having done your best for” 


St. Louis here, your lordship would only ex- 
tcud your generosity towards me-———” 

“Judging by your years, Master blast 
interrupted the nobleman, “‘it is most likely 
you who have corrupted this unfortunate young 
moan. Bat as he is to be unfortunate no longer, 
it shall be my care to remove you from too 
close a neighbonrhood unto him. Therefore 
if you really wish me to serve you also, make 
mphedy préparativns to repair to ,owe distant 


that your —— would Fg with @ poor re- 
duced gentleman like me 

I never jest,” answered Danvers, in a severe 
tone, and with a haughty look. “Where do 
you live, sir?” 

“TI bave a tenement—euch as itis in the 
Old Bailey, my lord,” replied Welford: “ bat I 
dare not return thither just at present, inas- 
much as the calls of tradesmen and tavern- 
keepers are so numerous that they disturb my 
slumbers,” 

“ Enough! we will see to all that,” said 
Lionel Danvers: then turning towards St. Louis, 
he asked, “ Are you contented with these ar- 
rangements which I-am shadowing forth?— 
will you accept a of honour, emolamen 
and trust about the person of the King ?—an 
are you willing that I should do — for 
your friend here, in order that ye may hence- 
forth be separated ?” 

“Ah! my lord,” returned St. Lonis, “ how 
can I ever sufficiently express my gratitude for 
all these demonstrations of kindness? I am 
ready to curse my own folly in having ere now 
hesitated fér a moment to accept your lord- 
ship’s friendship-———” 

* And of all that we will think no more,” 
interrupted Danvers. “ Here—take this purae,” 
he continued, producing one that was heavily 
filled: “ you can give a portion of the gold to 
your companion, so that he may hesitate not to 
return home to his residence in the Old Bailey. 
Bat you, St. Louis, will to-morrow purchase 
suitable raiment—apparel — handsomely 
—and go boldly to yon palace where the King 
now holds his Court——” 

“ To Greenwich House, my lord?” asked St. 
Louis, his heart fluttering with such joyous 
feelings that he had not experienced for many 
and many a day. 

‘“* Yes—to Greenwich House,” replied Dan- 
vers: “and you will present yourself to Sir 
Edward Poynings, the Comptroller of the 
Royal Establishment. Tell the worthy knight 
you are he whom Lord Danvers recommends 
for the post of Private Secretary to hi High- 
ness the King. This post is at the moment 
vacant: and you shall obtain it.” 

‘Oh, my lord!” cried St. Louis, now burst- 
ing into tears, “if any one bad told me an hour 
back that it was possible for my life to expe- 
rience such a change, I should have thought 
that the assertion was a mere mockery. In- 
deed, all that is now occurring seems so mar- 


| vellous—so fall of romance—that I can 


scarcely believe my own senses. It must be a 
dream--a brilliant dream—from which there 
will oe the awakening of a bitter disappoint- 
ment!” 

“Tt is true—all trae,” said Danvers. “For 
my part, I am incapable .ef deceiving you,” he 
added in a tone of easy aseurance. 

* And the gold is in your hands,” whispered 
Welford. “It is no dream that I am to have 
a share.” 

* My lord, I have not words to thank you,” 
murmured St. Louis, his voice tremulous with 
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emotions. “From this hour do I enter upon a 
new existence! You have saved me r- 
Danvers, he prossod 4 
anvers, he p t 
it soe his tears. — 
your —* @ 
Edward Poynings no 
marked the nobleman. oy 
in the morning, and will speak sufficiently in 


deprec ” fe- 


Fe nes Pe ye ee ee ee Ge ee oe 
own trath‘niness, I may dispose him favour- 
ably towards you. The way will therefore be 


the hand of Lionel, 
to his lips, moistening 


ou need say to Sir} 


shali see him early | those who are familiar with it now-a 
very different it was from its present magnitude. 


| to ite general aspect. With the exception of a 
very few 
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ardens and amphitheatres for bult-banting 
te however the ill-repute of that neigh 
bourhood, it was the site of an episcopal 
palace, the Bishop of Winchester having his 
welling there. 
This rapid glance at the metropolis in the 
time of Henry VIII will be sufficient to show 
ys, how 


thoroughfares — such as the 


prepared: and again I tell you that the vacant | Strand, Alderagate, Cheapside, Holborn, &c., 


t shall be yours. 


As for you, Master | the streets were for the most part as bad as 


elford,” continued Danvers, turning towards | the wretched bye-lanes, vile alleys, and low 
the apothecary, “you may expect a visit from | courts belonging to the poorest neighbourhood 
me to-morrow at about mid-day, when [ shall | of the present day. Unpaved, the streets were 
develop the plan which I may have devised | full of holes, and littered with rubbish, render- 
on your account. At all events, hold your- | ing locomotion alike difficult and disagreeable 
self in readiness to quit London at the shortest even in thé broad day light, but making it ac- 
notice: for I repeat it is my intention to de-/| tually periloas in the night-time.when thede 
spatch you to some distance. And now good | wretched thoroughférel were involved in total 


night.” 


darkness. Narrow and crooked, with great 


Having thas spoken, Lord Danvers turned | overhanging gables, they were gloomy enough 


quickly away ; 
cencealed y 


and a bend in the lane speedily | when the sun shone bright in the heavens: but 
him from the view ef the two indi- | when plunged into obscurity, they constituted 


viduals who stood gazing after him as if still | a maze of dangers which it was a perfect ven- 


in a state of uncertainty whether they were | ture to encounter. 


The dwellings themselves 


not the sport of an hallucination as pleasing | were, genera'ly speaking, of a proportionately 


as it was visionary. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DEADMAN'S PLUACE. 


swretched description, consisting chiefly of 


plaster and timber, thatched on the roof, and 
having each storey overhanging that imme- 
diately beneath it—so that if two opposite 
houses were six yards apart from threshuld to 
threshold, there would be sca cely two yards 
interval between attic and attic. Be it ob 
served that while in many parts of the country 


Loxpon, at the time of which we are writing, | —especially in the Isle of Wight substantial 


was but a small town in comparison with the 
London of the present day. A reference to 
the maps of that period will show that Corn- 
hill was an open space; the districts of White- 
chapel and Hounsditch, now so densely popu. 
lated, were chiefty gardens and grounds shaded 
by immense trees; and the laundresses of the 
City used to dry their linen in Moorfields, 
Finsbury consisted of pasture-lands where 
cattle grazed; and where Finsbury Square is 
now laid out, thee were three windmills. 
Goswell Streét was a bye-lane, so lonely that 
it was unsafe for travellers to journey there 
after nightfall; and Islington Church stood at 
a distance, with a few houses about it, the 
whole group forming a picturesque little village. 
St. Giles’s-a name with which is associated 
every idea of squalor, demoralization, and 
nisery—was a hamlet as detached as Isling- 
ton: the Strand was an avenue of palatial 
mensions with splendid gardens; and St. 
Martin’s Lane was a shady walk lined with 
¢ 


Trees. 

On the Surrey side of the River Thames, the 
Borough of Soathwark consisted of but ¢ 
dozen streets—Ss, Olave’s (now called Tooley 
Street) being the principal. Rosherhithe and 
Bermondsey were detached villages: Wal- 
worth was also an isolated hamlet; and the 
chronicles of that day speak pompously of the 
“independent and important market-town of 
Lambeth, the residence of the Primate” Benk- 


brick buildings had for some time been in vogue, 
yetin the metropolis nine out of every ten houses 
consisted of the trumpery and combustible ma- 
terials above named ; so that it can be no won- 
der if London were so often ravaged by con- 
flagrations, consuming thousands of houses (re 
their rage was spent. Nor, on looking at the 
wretchedness of the ‘streets—their narrowness 
—the density with which the povulation was 
packed—the accumulations of filth and garbage 
of all kinds—the deficiency of water—and the 
absence of anything like proper ventilation,— 
can we be astonished if pestilence should have 
been as frequent and as insatiate a visitor as 
conflagration. 

Fixing the special attention of the reader 
for the present on the Borough of Southwark, 
we must observe that it had been from a very 
early period a refuge forall kinds of Repreved: in- 
famous, and dangerous characters. It was this 

roumstance, which indeed constituted a grow- 
ing evil, that induced Edward III to place 
Southwark under the jurisdiction of the cor- 
poration of London: but while in that and 
succeeding reigns some feeble efforts were 
tmade to purge the Borvagh of the shosls of 
bad characters swarming there, one particular 
épot remained invested with all the privileges 
ofa “ranetnary.” This was known’ as Dead- 
man’s Place, and lay between St. Olave’s 
Street and the river. just where Mi?" Lane is at 
the , resent day. Piviure to yourself a litte 


side was a noted place for intamous houses and | nest of the narrowest streets, the closest courts, 


the low 


est dens of corruption, as well as for bear- | and alleys so confined that ecarcely two pouple 





#6 — 
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could walk abreast, ‘and-where hands might beſ“ — will see the old man at once,’ re- 


shaken easily from 


—— posite windous abound- 
the most 


: ensive — uae 
a ere sppearing to hang likes 
black -m aeer the — the 
reador may form an ides of what that sanc- 

was which bore the dreadful name of 
Deadman's Place. 


How ‘it had become a Sanctuary no one 


gould exactly tell: for there was assuredly no | aspect 


written charter extant, guaranteeing it soch 
vileges. But certain was.it that never did 

e constables or any law-authorities ventare 
to make an irruption into Deadman’s Place in 
*pursuit of an offender, cases of high treason 
Feing alone excepted. If even a murderer 
were by the officials of the la, the mo- 
ment he stepped across the boundary of Bt. 
Olave’s Street into Deadman’s Place, he was 
safe: the constables would stop short as ifa 
wall of adamant had suddenly sprung up be- 
tween them and the dbdject of their pursuit ! 
It may therefore be easily imagined that the 
Sanctuary was ever crowded with the very 





THE RECROMANCER. 


Louis, sternly. “ Come, let us seek 


im ?” 

Welford accordingly ltd the way down the 
stable-yard, in the same direction whither the 
man had already conducted the horses. He 
knocked with his fist at a little low door in the 
side-wall, which was opened in a few minutes 
by an old man, upwards of sixty, and whose 
was of avery vile and sinister nature. 
He had but a few garments, negligently huddled 
on, and which showed that he was pre g 
for rest when thus disturbed by his two. visi 
At first he was evidently inclined to demand 
savagely why he was thus intrnded on: bat so 
soon as he distin the countefhance of 
Welford and St. Louis, by the light Which he 
carried in his hand, he assumed a more amiable 


aspect, 

“Ab! is it you come back?” he said. 
Walk in, walk in.” 

“ Old Dunhaven,” observed Welford, with a 
coarse laugh, “only bids us thus courteously 
to enter, use he smells the gold in our 


worst characters, and that in its confined state | pockets. 


it could not always find room for the numbers 
seeking refuge there. Thus, often were the re- 
dundant refugees compelled to pass the night 
in the open air,—that night which under such 
circumstances they rendered terrible by their 
aproarious shouts, bacchanalian songs, and 
uncouth noises. 

To continue our tale. It was about two 
o’clock in the morning, as Welford and St. 
Louis rode along St. Olave’s Street apd turned 
into Deadman’s Place. Here they were com- 
pelled by the narrowness of the thoroughfare 
to proceed one in advance of the other; and 
in a few minutes they stopped at the dark- 
mouthed entrance to a stable-yard attached to 
a house which stood completely upon the bank 
J at — On hil ani — — 
8 a light presently appeared ; and from a 
building at the end of The yard an ill-looking 
fellow came forth with a lantern to receive the 
horses, from which the two riders now dis- 
‘mounted. 

‘Well, what luck ?” he asked, in a growling 
tone, as if he had just been disturbed from his 
slombers in the hay-loft. 

“Ob! tolerably good,” exclaimed Welford. 
* At all events you need not put so sullen a 
face on it; for we shall perhaps find an odd 
coin for’you. Where is the old man ?” 

“In-doors: and I don’t think he is gone to 
bed yet—for there has been a terrible fight in 
the Sanctuary, and he as ward's: man was called 
out to exercise his authority.” 

— but all is quiet now ?” observed Wel- 


“Q yes,” answered the man: “it was only 
one of those drunken riots that are frequent 
enough here, But do you want to see the old 
man at this hour? It's past two, and I.shoulé 
— you would both be glad to take a litsle 
ree o> 


“‘ What say you, friend of mine?” asked 
Welford, tyrning to St. Louis: “shall wes 
atretch ourselves in the hay-loft for three or 
four hours—or go over to the Old Bailey, 
and en come back again st breakfast- 


“Ah, gold?” ejaculated the horse-dealer, 
greedily. ‘‘ Well, I am glad to hear that you 

ave experienced such good luck.” 

“ Good luck indeed!” ejaculated Welford, 
as he followed Dunhaven into a little close 
dirty room, of which two or three clumsy stools, 
an equally uncouth table, and a h pallet 
stretched upon a long chest, or trunk, in one 
corner constituted the furniture. The ceilin 
was so low that a tall man would have touch 
it with his head; and the atmosphere was per 
fectly stifling. ‘This was the old horse-dealer’s 
own chamber. He was unmarried and child- 
less, and had neither kith nor kin to bear hin 
company: so he dwelt all alone in this room 
the remainder of his house being occupied 
by lodgere—these consisting, as a matter of 
course, of some of the desperate c 
taking refage in the Sanctuary. 

We may here seize the opportunity to observe 
that Danhaven, being the oldest inhabitant in 
Deadman’s Place, and also reputed to be the 
wealthiest (his ostensible trade being that of 
horse-dealer) was invested with the authority 
of ‘ ward’s-man,” or governor as it were of 
this colony of society’s most desperate outcasts. 
Not that his authority was either conferred or 
recognised by the law: it was merely accorded 
to him by the suffrages of the householders in 
the Sanctuary ; and he exercised it in pursuance 
of a code of laws which might be termed the 
Constitution of the Sanctuary’s government. 
In exercising this authority and carrying out 
these laws, he was sure to be efficiently backed 
by the other householders, all of whom recog- 
nised the necessity of having something like 

nal code amongstthem. The punishments 
ich this code inflicted, were necessarily of a 
limited character,—consisting of fines in pare | 
or liquor—a good ducking in the Thames, w 

flowed — n from my Sano- 
tuary,—this being only inflicted for the 
most serious offences. But it can be easily 
understood how a sentence of expulsion might 
in reality become one of death: for to a 
criminal was asa matter of course to throw him - 
into the hands of justice outside’ the circle of 


a 
Wi 


* 


ne 
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the Sanctuary; and through those hands he 
was ty sure to pass to the scaff ld. 

e —23 now pursue the thread of our nar- 
rative without the necessity of fai ‘her interrnp- 
tions. On introdacing Welford and Sr. Louis 
into his own room, Dunhaven placed the light 


upon the table; and producing a bottle of 


aptrica, he offered his two visitors a dram. 
his Welford accepted; but St: Louis declined 
-4 circomstance which made the old horse- 


dealer regard him with an earnest attention | 


qwingled with amazement. 


“Ah! yon may well look at our young friend | 


in that manner,” said Welford. “ A complete 
change seems to have come over him within 
the last two hours—in fact, since a little ad- 
venture——” 

“ Silence!” ejaculated St. Louis, turning 
sharply round upon his companion. “ You 
surely are not going to let your tongue 
in the — Gtyle about ¢his occurrence, at all 
events ?” 


“ Well, well—it shall be a secret then,”-said 


the doctor somewhat sullenly. 

“ Ah! where are your swords?” suddenly 
exclaimed Dunhaven. “ You have the sheaths 
haoging to your sides; but the weapons are 

ne. 
f you murdered some traveller for bis purse, 
you have not been foolish enough to leave 
those weapons behifid you? For there is no 
knowing how they may be recognised and lead 
to your capture—that is to say, unless you 
mean to remain in the Sanctuary 
of your lives?” 


babble | 


can this mean ? ere, surely, | 
8 
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Danhaven, trembling all over with the excite- 
ment of strange terror miogled with amazed 


incredulity. 
, ak thus positively ?” 


‘Bat why do you 
asked St. Louis, struck by the peculiarity of 
dual 


the old man’s tone and look. 

“ Because,” he answered, fixing his 
grey eyes with an ominous significancy apon 
the young man, “Lionel Danvers, the last of 
his race, to exist two years ago!” 
—— him—describe him !” exclaimed 


a 

“ When last I saw him,” returned Dun- 
haven—“ that was two years ago—he seemed 
about eight-and-twenty years of age — tall, 
slender, of wondrous nal beanty — hair 
dark as jot—eyes flashing strange wild fires— 
and a look at times of such ineffable scorn as 
if a diabolic malice curled his lips.” ; 

“ By heaven, tis the same!” cried St. Louis, 
now no longer thinking it necessury to guard 
the secret—or rather, perhaps, not pausing to 
think upon the point at all. 

“Yes - the very same that we saw to-night!” 
added Welford. “ But assuredly it was no 
ghost—for he wielded his rapier in a most 
swordsman-like manner——” 

* What is this I hear?” cried Danhaven, his 
aged form quivering perceptibly from head to 
foot, and his whole countenance convalsed 
with horror. “ You say that you have this 
night encountered such a man as he whom I 
have described, and bearing the name of Dan- 


all the rest | vers ?”* 


“ Aye, verily it is so,” Welford hastened to 


“ Make qommell pee? easy on this score,” | respond: “and by the token that he sent my 
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interrupted St. Lonis, almost sternly. 
that matter.” 

No —Danvers-was generous enough with 
hie gold,” exclaimed Welford, with a coarse 
chackle, and he bestowed a siy vulgar wink 
pon his companion. 

* Danvers!” echoed the old horse-desler, 


with sudden start. « h 


* Silence, fool,” interjected St. Louis, turning 
sharp round upon the doctor, and seizing him 


fiercely by the dodblet. “ You have already! 


that a change has recently come over 
me--aud you spoke truly: for it is such a 
as releases me from 


kept me. Therefore 
you dare venture to 

word concerning all that has 
place to-night, I will make you bitterly 


repent it. 

Come, hands off, St. Louis!” said Wel- 
ford suddenly. “I did not mean ta blab—but 
merly jet slip the name by accident.” 

“ and that name?” cried old Danbaven, 
with intense 
*“ No matter,” answered St. Louis shortly. 

“ Yes, ' bat it does matter,” anid the 
horse- » evidently labouring under con- 


m 
which you have eo | 
—— me well—if 


taken 


name; and of the noble race that bore it for 
centuries, not a soul remains alive,” 
“You are wrong, old man,” exclaimed Wel- 


raldom in 


: “was it not Danvers?” | 
| both 


1m 
siderable excitement. “It is not a common! an individual whom Spot 


| Yery recently, had 


0 broadsword over into an enclosed ground, and 
murder has been done~nor indeed rubbery, for 


dashed the one wielded by St. Louis to the 
bottom of a pond.” 

“Tell me—tell me,” interrupted the old 
man, his nervous agitation increasing, —and he 
caught hold of St. Louis’ arm as he spoke,— 
“tell me, my young friend—for you are not ac- 
customed to speak at random—besides, yon 
ave a solemn demeanour at this hour and wiif 
adhere to the trath—tell me, I say, is all this 
substantially correct ?” 

“ Accurate to the very letter, as you are a 
living man !” returned St. Louis, almost con- 
founded with what was now taking place. 
But it is for you to explain yourself. has 
mean you,” he demanded impatiently, “by the 
averment that Lord Danvers is no more—that 
he ceased to exist two years back ?—since in 
living flesh and blood we have encountered 
him within the last few hours!” 

Danhaven did not immediately answer the 
question : but stepping back, he raised his hand 
to his brow as if to steady his thoa-htg and 
commune with himself. Both Welford and St, 
Louis gaxed with earnest curiosity apon hitn, 

alike wondering whether he were in his. 

ht senses, and ff so, under what strange 
e he could be labou to declare that 

had encountered so 
ased for two years past to 


You, 8. Louis,” said Dunhaven, slowly 


ford, forgetting St. Louis's last injunction and arousing himself from his reverie, and fixing a 
menace, “for it was Lord Danvers whom we look of deep meaning upon the young man's 


saw to-night.” 
no—impossible, impossible!” cried 


countenance—“ you are interested in the fate 
of the family of Danvers!” 
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* How know you this, old man?” demunded 
St. Louis, quickly. , I suppose your — 
ing tongue R, HO a turning shar 
— Broa Welford, “has revealed ‘hose 
family secrets which in a friendly mood of con- 
fidence I entrusted to you ?” 

“No, no—I declare that I never thought 
it of sufficient importance to trouble my head 
aboutdt,” exclaimed Welford. 

“Ah! then, I comprehend it!” ejaculated 
St. Louis: and reverting his looks menacinyly 
upon Duahaven, he said, “ You have violated 
the sanctity of that casket which I deposited 
in your hands P—you have rend the papers 
which it contains? 

“ Thereis no denying it,” answered the horse- 
dealer. “ But do not strike!” he exclaimed, 
as St. Louis raised his hand to inflict a bluw: 





al 


Indeed! a case resembling this of Arline?” 
asked St. Louis, eagerly. ; 

*Yes—the exact parallel,” retarned Dan- 
haven. “In a word, it was an ancestress of 
mine—the lovely Margarct—the fairest maid of 
Cumberlahd—and it was in the year 1407, 
— Oh! the date has been religiously pre- 
served———that she became the victim 6f Lord 
Ranulph Danvers !” 

“Then perhaps you also, worthy Dunhaven,” 
interposed Welford, with a coarse attempt to 
give the conversation a jocular turn, “have 
cherished. an h redivary hatred against the 
house of Danvers!” 

“‘ Aye—a mortal hatred!” answered the old 
man, evidently feeling — the words that 
he uttered. “Would you like a proof of this 
hatred of mine?” he abruptly demanded with 


‘‘eyuch me not—and I will tell you a strange, | a diabolic look. ‘ Well, you shall have it! le 


a wondrous secret !” 

‘“‘ Well, for thy secret then?” demanded St, 
Louis restraining his anger, “ But why did 
you open my casket ?—how dared you break 
the wax fastening the paper that contained it ?” 

‘One word of explanation,” answered Dan- 
haven, eager to exculpate himself through: fear 
of harsh treatment: for there was something 


terribly wrathful and determined in S . Louis’ | and St. Louis following close behin 


Jooks. ‘JI trasted you and your companion 
here with horses and pistols for your night’s 
enterprise; and you left me in ple 

of sandal-wood inlaid with gold. 
were gone I rather repented of the arrauge- 
ment,—fearing that, after all, the settings of the 
casket might be only of polished brass. This 
suspicion seemed to be confirmed by the fact 
that you had insisted on having it enveluped 
in paper and sealed in your presence. I felt 
assured I was tluped, and that I should never 
see horses nor pistols again.” 


will reveal the secret to which I ere now 
alluded; and it will also explain wherefore [ 
so positively announced that Lord Lionel 
Danvers, the last of hia race, ceased to exist 
two years ago. Fullow me.” 

Thus speaking, the ol] man took up the 
candle from the table, and opening the door, 
led the way along a narrow pas Welford 
In a few 
moments he paused at a dvor which he un- 
fastened with some difficulty; for the bolis 


gee casket | which closed it were fixed with rust in their 
hen you | sockets. At length however it yielded; and 


Dauhaven passed on into a small room without 
any window, totally denuded of furniture, and 
the walls of which were green and mildewed 
with the damp. Both Welford and St. Louis 
cast their eyes around; and bdeholding nothing 
in this room, they simultaneously fixed their 
looks — upon the old man. 

“Do you feel nothing?” he asked, with a 


“Well, well,” interrupted St. Loais impa ‘look maliciously significant. 


tiently, “to make a long story short, you tore 
open the envelope and examined the casket ?” 

“TI did so, and satisfied myself that it was 

jeweller’s gold, such as would be bought 
in Lowwbard Street. But in so examining the 
caket, the lid flew open——” 

* Yes—you must have touched the secret 
spring,” remarked St. Louis, somewhat mollified 
ee old man’s explanation, which certainly 
absolved him from any deliberate treachery re- 
specting the casket. “Well, you found. the 
papers ?” 

“And I read them,” replied Dunhaven. 


“The boards quivering under my feet!” 
cried St. Lanis, at the moment experiencing 
what he thus described: and instautaneously 
suspecting some treachery, he bounded back 
to the threshold, where indeed Welford had 
halted at the first. 

“Fear nothing,” said Dunhaven, placing 
himself close against the wall, so as to leave 
the middle of the room quite clear. “ Nuw 
otserve !”"—and as he thus spoke, he — 
his hand against an irou nob in the wall whee 
he thus leant. 

The effect was instantaneous. The whole 


* Ah! you know not what fearful sensation of | flooring in the middle ‘of the room seemed to 


interest was excited within me when I beheld 
the portrait of a lovely female set in the lid of 
the casket, with that inscription beneath—‘ Ar- 
bine de St. Louis, Victim of Lord Humphrey Dan- 
vers, in Lhe 1403.’ ’ 

‘*- But why, why,” demanded St. Louis, now 
greatly agitated, “should you have experienced 
euch a feeling? Did you know the unfortunate 
Arline? No—for you must have been but a 
mere boy at the time.”. 

“ I knew her not—I never heard of her be- 


fore,” replied Danhaven: then in a solemn tone 
he ad “Bat I am smitten with a feeling of 
the deepest interest, because I know of anozher 


sad and mournfal history, in which a lovely 
damsel was the heroine and a scion of the house 
of Danvers the hero !”’ 

x @ , * 


* 


ive way quickly as the eye can wink —half of 
it disappearing downward and half of it tilting 
upward. In a word, it was a trap-door about 
a yard and a-half square, fixed upon an axle, so 
that by touching a spring the bolts which held 
is tight in ite p were drawn back, and b 
the.semi-revolation of the axle, the trap sud- 


denly took a vertical instead of a horizontal * 


position—thus ferming # chasm the mouth of 
which the azle intersected. 

Se. Louis could not repress a quick start, 
while Welford gave vent to an ejaculation of 
alarm at this sudden opening of the floor: bus 
immediately perceiving what it was, they 
turned their looks upon old Dunhaven for far- 
ther explanations. 

“ Hush!” he said, raising his finger to ¢ py. 
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53 
— silence: and they listened accord- 


« & 

ihe dal} eddying sounds of flowing water 
met their ears; and knowing how closely the 
house was situated upon the bank‘ of the 
Thames—recollecting moreover that it had an 
overhanging out-building —they instantane- 
ously uhderstood that it must be the river itself 
which was rolling beneath. St. Louis shud- 
dered; and Wel ord, bold though he were in 
all desperate venturcs, drew still farther back 
even from the threshold. 

“And now what would you have us to 
gather from this revelation of the murderous 
mystery of your house ?” asked St. Louis, more 
than half suspecting what the reply would 


be. 

“Upwards of two years ago,” responded 
Dunhaven, in « deep voice and with sombre 
look,—“ in the middle of a dark night—when 
neither moon nor star shone upon the face of 
heaven, but the wild March winds were raving 
and moaning and sighing as if bearing on their 
wings the cries of murder sent up from dead 
men's graves—on that night, I say, Lionel 
Danvers, lured hither no matter how, was pre- 
ci, itated down the abyss, which suddenly 
opened beneath his feet, and plunged into the 
tide beneath! The river was swollen at the 
time — the current rushed onward with a 
strength bidding defiance to the power and the 
skull of the strongest swimmer, Think you, 
then, it was without good ground and sufficient 
cause I ere now affirmed that Lord Danvers 
had ceased to exist ?” 

St. Louis advanced towards the edge of the 
chasm — took the candle from Dunhaven’s 
hand—and held it over the opening, while 
he endeavoured to plunge his looks into the 
guif. But it was an inky darkness that pre- 
vailed within—a darkness which no eyes might 

enetrate. Shaking his head dubiously, St. 
ouis handed back the candle to the old man: 
then, as the marvellous manner in which Dan- 
vers had ere now escaped unhurt from the 
four pistol-shots flashed to his mind, he said 
‘ Of a surety that man must bear a charmed 


e 

““Yes—if it indeed be he whom, as you de- 
clare, you have seen this night,” responded 
Danhaven, 

* While thus speaking, he touched the spring 
and the revolving trap-door at once resumed 
its place, a sharp metallic sound indicatin 
that the bolts which retained it in a fix 
osition level with the floor, had shot back 
nto their sockets. Then, with a species of 
superstitions awe banging like an oppressive 
cloud upon their minds, did both St. Louis and 
Welford accompany the old horse-dealer back 
to his own room, on reaching which he was 
beginning to renéw the conversation on the 
same topic, when all in a moment a loud 
knocking was heard at the door leading into 
the stable-yard. With a low-muttered impre- 
cation, Dunhaven hastened to answer the sum- 
mons; and the moment he opened the outer 
door, a female voice exclaimed, “For heaven’s 
sake, come directly, good Master Dunhaven, 
to the (allows Tuvern: for some new comers 
are brawling and fighting at a terrific rate, and 
blood will be shed ere lori.” 
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“ Well, well back to your master, fours 
woman,” replied Dunhaven, “and tell him 
that I will be over there in a minute or two.” 

“ Yeg~pray do: for your authority alone will 
resto:6 orien” 


“TI come in a minute,” answered Dunhaven : 
and he then shut the door impatiently. 

“More work for you to-night,” observed 
Welford. “But I wonder you are not sfraid 
of thrusting yourself into thoge commotions ? 
A man of your years, and somewhat ricketty 
on your legs —— ; 

“ Ah, well! I am compelled to put up with 
it,” returned. Dunhaven, with a sigh. “If it 
were not that my little authority here makes 
my person as it were sacred, I should not be 
able to live in this dreadful place a single 
night in safety.” 

‘“‘ Then why continue here at all?” demanded 
Welford. “What a thrice-soddened old fool 
you must be!” 

‘Mind your own business,” interrupted 
Dunhaven sternly; then approaching his bed, 
he drew the pallet off the trunk whereupon 
it was stretched, and opening the immense 
box, which was filled with a most miscel- 
laneous assortment of articles—such as plate, 
fire-arms, swords, daggers, and garments—he 
drew forth an object enveloped in a piece of 


a r. 
: Bs. Louis, on receiving it from his hands, 
hastily satisfied himself that it was his mach- 
prized casket; and he proceeded to secure it 
about his person. He then produced the purse 
which he had received from Danvers, and whence 
he took two pieces of gold. These he presented 
to the old horse-dealer, who clutched the coin 
with a glittering eagerness in the y he and an 
avidity of look that showed how deeply was 
the love of lucre implanted iu his tainted soul, 

* Now let us depart,” exclaimed St. Louis. 

‘* 'Yes—and leave the ward’s-man here to go 
and attend to his duties at the Gallows,” ob- 
served Welford—immediately adding with a 
coarse laugh, “Perchance he will some day 
swing to one.” 

““ No—rest assured that will be your fate!” 
retorted the old man, in a tone of fier¥e resent- 
ment: then as Welford with a continuation of 
his rongh laugh opened the outer door, Dun- 
haven caught St. Louis by the arm and whis- 

vered hastily, “ You and I must meet again! 

e have much to talk about. Will you come 
to-morrow by yourself? ” 

“* No—nof to-morrow: but as soon as con- 
venient,” answered St. Louis. “ But rest as- 
sured that I wid/ come!” 

He then quitted the house; and rejoining 
Welford who was waiting outside the door, 
they hastened away from the Sanctuary of Dead- 
man’s Place. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Ir was about eleven o'clock on the followi 
morving that St. Louis, handsomely dresden 
landed from a boat at Greenwich and bent 
his steps towards the side-entrance of the 
palace. 


4 a 


: e 


A considerable change had taken place in 
his appearance, not imerely on account of the 
improved character of his wardrobe, bat also 
in his looks. Hope now beamed in his eyes— 
the flush of contidence was upon his counte- 
nance—and a certain polished air of gentility 
had succeeded that wild reeklessness which 
was wont to mark his demeanour. 

Ascending the steps of the side-door, St. 
Louis entered a marble ball, where several of 
the Court lacqueys and menials were lounging. 
— one of them, St. Louis inqui 
whether be could obtain an interview with Sir 
Edward Poynings, the Comptroller of the 
Royal Household; and a response was at once 
given in the affirmative. St. Louis was there- 
upon conducted up a staircase to a handsome 
spartment, where a fine, tall, good-looking 
man, spicedidly dressed, and whose age might 
have been about forty, was seated ata table 
covered with bills, receipts, and account-books. 
This was Sir Edward oynings ; and apon 8t. 
Louis being introduced inte his presence, he 
at once received him with a most encouraging 
courtesy and bade him be seated. 

““My name is Gerald St. Louis,” said the 
young man; “and I venture to intrude mnyeelt 
upon your notice, having heard that his igh. 
ness our most gracious King is in need of a 
confidential secretary.” 

“You are he whom Lord Danvers has 
already spoken of to me?” observed Sir 
Edward F oynings, inquiringly. 

“TJ have the honour to be acquainted with 
that nobleman,” answered St. Louis; “ and it 
was at his suggestion that I have become em- 
boldened to solicit the vacant situation.” 

“Lord Danvers is an intimate friend of 
mine,” observed the Comptroller; “and on alk 
occasions should I prove most anxious to 
oblige him. He has been with me this morn- 
ing, and has specially recommended you to 
my notice as a young man every way adapted 
to fill this important and trustworthy post 
about the person of his Highness. By your 
— I conceive you to be of French extrac- 
tion ?” 

““My parents, may it please you, sir, were 
French,” responded” St. Louis: “but I may 
truthfully style myself an Englishman, inas- 
much as J was born in the snburbs of London, 
— Christian name, as you perceive, is 

nglish.” 

“But you doubtless speak the French lan- 
guage ?” asked Sir Edwar 

“As he as the Engiish tongue,” answered 

a 8, 

_ “That qualification is an indispensable one 
tor an aspirant to the post of Royal Secretary,” 
observed the Comptroller; “inasmuch as the 
greater portion of our State pa and diplo- 
matic communications, as well as the cor- 
respondence which the King maintains with 
foreign potentates, are conched in the Gallic 
tongue. And now relative to your penman- 
ship, Lord Danvers assured me that you could 
write a fluent, plain, and clerkly hand ?” 

“ Permit me, sir, to give you a specimen,” 
Se. Louis exclaimed; and — chair 
close to the table, he wrote a few lines upon a 
piece of paper. ’ 

“This ie most scholarly and excellent,” re- 
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marked Sir Edward, as he examined the speci- 
men of the candidate’s penmanship. “I have 
received at least a hundred applications for this 
vacant post, which I may affirm to be within 
my gift, inasmuch as his Highness, who deiyns 
to place great confidence in me, his humble 
servant, has commanded that I should find him 
a fit and proper person to serve as hig private 
with as short a delay as possible. Our 
of the host of applications whereof Ihave jxst 
oken, J have so far entertained ten or a dozen 
at I have kept them — in view, so that 
their relative merite being compared, the best 
qualified of the number might be finally se- 
lected. Bat your personal qualifications, Master 
Ss. Louis, rise superior to those of all the 
others ly when so well backed with 
the favour and countenance of the noble Lord 
Danvers. Will you however, be grateful and 
recognisant if I induct you into this important 
situation ? ”—~and as Sir Edward Poynings pat 
the question his countenance assumed a certain 
mysterious significancy which at once struck 
St. Louis, 

“ I will testify my gratitude to the utmost of 
my power,” he answered. ‘Indeed, you have 
but to indicate the manner whereby I may de- 
monstrate my feelings of thankfulness, and the 
test will show that I am sincere,” 

“J have no doubt of it,” rejoined Sir Edward 
emphatically. ‘ You are all well aware,” he 
continued in a lower and more confidential 
tone, and atill with a certain significance in his 
looks, * that those who are attached to Courts, 
while ——— their public duties, are aleo 
justified in forwarding their private interests ? 

resume you are not merely acquainted with 
this fact, but are prepared to act ——— 

St. Louis was for a moment embarrassed how 
to reply. He fancied that Str Edward Poy- 
nings was merely putting the question to him 
in order to try his trustworthiness and in- 
tegrity: yet when he looked into the Comp- 
ftoller’s countenance he beheld that peculiar 
significancy of look which seemed to corrobo- 
rate the idea that there was really somethin 
behind. He accordingly observed in a guarde 
manner, “It is you, sir, who are placiag me in 
this honourable position about the person of 
the King: and recoguizing you as my patron, 
I shall ever obey whatever commands you may 
issue, or follow whatever advice you may 
choose to give me.” 

“Answered with true courtierrlike diplo- 
macy !” exclaimed Sir Edward, laughing; then, 
as hiscountenance instantaneously grew serivus 
again, he observed, * Master St. Louis, you 
ad 1 must understand each other before I 
confirm you in your appointment and present 
you to the King. You speak faifly enough 
now, and your promises look sincere: but thus 
is it always with a candidate for office. What 
guarantee have I that when once iustalied 
about the person of the King, you will not toss 
re — — dice the winds, i ape 80 far 
rom foliowing m cé, TUN exactly counter 
to nm wishes f ‘ : . 

at guarantee can I give you, sir,” asked 
St. Louis, “as a proof of ray good faith ?” 

“What guarantee?” repeated the Comp- 

troller in @ musing towe. “I know not ex- 


actly. And yet it ts necessary that I should 
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have some security of the sort; because from 
the moment your appuintment receives the 
royal sanction you become independent of me, 
holding your post at the pleasure of the King 
and of none other. You may become a favourite 
with his Highness: it is possihle—it is even 
likely-—considering the trustworthy and con- 
fidential office that you will fill. Your opinion 
may have weight with his Highness: you may 
be enabled to exercise sume degree of influ- 
ence in many respects. Now let us under- 
stand each other at once, St. Louis,” added Sir 
Edwaid Poynings fixing his eyes fall upon 
the countenance of the young man. “The 
power which I have shadow 
will not see entrusted to any one!” 

St. Louis now comprehended altogether the 
meaning of Sir Edward Poynings. He saw 
that this personage was resolved to fill up the 


vacant post with some creature of bis own—or, | 
at all events, with an individual who would | 


out is what [, 
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chalked ont, and which so far transcended any- 
thiug he had preconceived. 

“ Yes—your lite!” repeated Sir Edward 
Poynings, looking him resolutely and even 
sternly in the face. “If 1 ask too much, there 
is an end of our conference, and no harm is 
done.” 

“ Well then,” cried St. Louis, “ since it is 
but a guarantee and a test of sincerity you 
require, and as I never mean by any infidelity 
or ingratitude on my part to make the forfeit, I 
may as well place my lile, honour, and every- 
thing in your hands. But how is this to be 
dune ?” 

‘it is easily arranged,” rejoined Sir Edward. 
“Commit some act which at once places you 
in my power. For instance, take a slip of 
paper—write an acknowledgement for certain 
moneys — sign the name of Lionel Danvers 
thereto———” 

* What! forge the name of Lord Danvers ?” 


hold himself entirely at his disposal. But the ejaculated St. Louis, irresistibly struck by the 
turtunes of St. Louis were otherwise too despe- idea that all this must be a preconcerted con- 
rate not to render him willing to make any , spiracy to ruin him, and that Danvers himself 
sacrifice rather than allow the present oppor- was a party to it. 

tunity of re-establishing them to slip through “ And why not?” demanded Sir Edward 
his fingers. Of little consequence was it to coldly. “ Think you that I wish to ensuare 
him how completely he might become bound you for any other purpose than that which I 


hand and foot to Sir Edward Poynings, so long 
as he obtained a post of honour and emolu- 
ment about the person of the King. Never- 
theless, while thus making up his mind to accept 
any terms aud subscribe to any conditions in 
order to secure the place, St. Louis could not 
help feeling galled by the reflection that Lord 
Danvers had most probably been all along 


ditions would be insisted upon, and that he had 
therefure recommended him (St. Louis) rather 
aya tool to serve Sir Edward's purposes than 


r 
aware that some ach peculiar terms and con- | 


ve named? It is preposterous! What in- 
terest can I have in accomplishing your ruin ? 
But it seems as if we did not yet quite under- 
stand each other—or rather that you have not 
altogether understood me. I will therefure 
speak more platnly than I have been doing; 
and there shall be no possibility of mistaking 
my language. What, then, are the facts? 
Here is a particular situation, of emolument 
and honour, which is virtually in my gift. But 
inasmuch ae it suits me to place a sworn ad- 
herent and friend of my own in that oflice, I 


from the purely generous motive which bad at choose to take adequate guarantees that my 
tirat uppeared to influence him. Veiling how- , trust shall not be abused, and that he in whom 
ever the disagreeable feeling which these reflec- 1 hope to find a etanch ally may not become 
tions excited, and resolving to play his cards converted by selfish considerations into a rival 
with courtier-like diplomacy which Sir Edward or an enemy.” 
Poynings had already jocularly commended,| While Sir Edward Puynings was thus can. 
St. Louis proceeded to observe “that he had didly, frankly, and explicitly detailing his 
no persapal interests of a selfish character to views and motives, Gerald St. Louis had lemure 
minister unto; that he was anxious to push his | to recover from the alarm into which the pro- 
way in the world; and that he placed himself posed forgery had plunged him; and a few 
wholly and entirely at the disposal of Sir, moments’ reflection convinced him that the 
Edward Poynings.” exact truth was as the Comptroller now ex- 
“ But you must do more than that,” said the plained it. For if Lord Danvers wi hed to 
Comptroller, bending upon him an earnest destroy him, could he not have taken his life 
logk: “ you must not merely place yourself at on the preceeding night ?—could he not have 
my disposal, but also in my power !” thrust him through and through with his 
“J am prepared to do so,” responded St. , rapier? — would he have given him a purze of 
Louis. “ Have I not already said that what- gold instead of taking measures to hand bim 
ever proof of my sincerity you demand shall over to the grasp of — ? Such were the 
be cheerfully accorded ?” questions which St. Louis hastily revolved in 
“You speak like a man—aye, and like a his mind; and the result of his deliberation 
man of the world too,” observed Sir Edward.| was to adandon himeelf entirely to this new 
“ Methuks that you will push your way well current of events on wh ch hia destiny seemed 
at Court, and in time be enabled to command to have cast him. 


the adhesion, the services, and the fidelities of 
others as I am now securing your's unto myself. 
But to the point. You must place yourself, I 
say, in my power—you must be ae it were, at 
my mercy; and your office, your honour—nay, 
your very life, must be in my hands! ” 

“ My life?” exclaimed St. Louis, startled by 
the terrific import of she conditions thus 


“ You will admit, sir,” he observed when the 
Comptroller had done speaking, “that to pro- 
pose a forgery to an honest and well inten- 
tioned man such as J,”-~and he blushed not as 
he thus vaunted an integrity from which he 
had been so long estranged,—“ it is bus too 
well calculated to startle and dismuy. Bat 
cuusidermg it more calmly, I cao nuw vuly re- 


— 





ard the suggestion as a legitimate guarantee 
which you have a right, under circumstances, 
to demand. Therefore I have no longer any 

hesitation in acceeding to your conditions. 
up the pen once 





Thereu Gerald too 
| more, ped eee out a document to the follow- 
eet “This Oth day of May, 1516. 


+ By these presents, I acknowledge myself bound to pay 
mnto Master Gerald St. Louis the —— hundred 
pounds sterlin , on his demand or to er. 

5 . “ As witness my hand, 





“ DaNvVERs. 


Master Landini, Goldsmith, Lombard Strestg’ 


“In some such form as this, I presume?” 
said Gerald St. Louis, interrogativel , when he 
had drawn up the note of hand. 

“Nothing can be more clerkly in penman- 
ship or more business-like in draft,” excla:med 
Sir Edward. ‘“ Now endorse it, as an acknow- 
ledgement that you have received the amount 
specified.” : ; 
| There!” said the young man, as he gigned 

bis name at the back of the forged bill: but 
it was not altogether without a secret mis- 
giving that he did so. ar 

However this sentiment of mingling doubt 
and apprehension speedily vanished, when Sir 
Edward Poynings, having looked up the forged 
bill in an iron casket which stood upon the 
table, said, “Now come with me, and I will 
introduce you to the King, sé that your ap- 
pointment may be ratified at once.” 

The animation of joy lighted up St. Louis’ 
countenance, which had grown serious and 
moody-looking during the latter portion of the 
above colloquy ; and with a flattering heart he 
followed Sir Edward Poynings from the room. 
They descended the staircase; and the mo- 
ment they reached the marble hall below, all 
the lacqueys and menials lounging idly there, 
at once formed themselves into two lines lead- 
ing up toa pair of folding doors at the ex. 
tremity of that hall. Then these two ranks of 
Cuurt dependants made a low obeisance as the 
Comptroller passed between them, closely iol- 
lowed by Gerald St. Louis. The folding-doors 
flew open; and Sir Edward Poynings led on 
into a spacious apartment where a guard of 

- Buffetiers, or Royal Yeomen, was stationed. 
Several officers commanding this corps, and 
clad in their magnificent uniforms, were ma 
ing with dice at a table in a bay-window look- 
ing towards the Park: but the moment the 
Comptroller made his appearance they rose 
out of respect, while the guard salated with 
their halberds. 

Passing onward, Sir Edward Poynings led 
Gerald St. Louis through another spartment, 
‘where a number of splendidly-dressed pa oes 
and equeries were lounging about. Thence 
they traversed two more rooms, also crowded 
with Court officials: and at length they paused 
in an ante-chamber, where two or three Lords- 
in-waiting were seated. Having ascertained 
that the King was in the Council-room, Sir 
Edward Poynings on once more, St. 
Louis closely following; and now, as a pair of 
gilded folding-doors back, the young man 
was conducted into the presence of the King. 

His Majesty was seated in a large arm-chair, 

® 


| “To be paid at the Counting house of 
| 
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raised upon a dais — by three or four 
steps; and at a table in front were placed seve- 
ral of the Free Officers of State. There was 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 


High Chancellor of the Kingdom, dressed in 


‘his pontifical robes, with the mitre upon his 


head and the crosier in his hand. Next to him 
bat Lord Herbert, the Chamberlain—an old 
man with a venerable countenance and having 
the unmistakable evidences of wisdom iu every 
line that marked his brow. On his right hand 
was the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord High Stew- 
ard; and next to him was Sir Thomas Lovel, 
Constable of the Tower. Opposite were placed 
Sir Henry Marney, Sir Thomas Darcy, Sir 
Henry bit bss and Doctor Ruthal. There also 
were the Earl of Surrey, Lord High Treasurer ; 
and the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Privy 
Seal. These were the members of the Council 
of State, with whom the King was in delibe- 
ration at the moment when Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, who was himself a member also, intro- 
duced Gerald St. Louis. 

The young man experienced a sensation of 
awe on finding himself in the presence of the 
King and this august conclave: but he made a 
low and most respectful salutation, and then 
remained standing near the do r, while the 
Comptroller of the Household accosted his 
Highness and said a few words in a subdued 
tone. Henry VIII now beckoned St. Louis to 
approkch, and proceeded to question him rela- 
tive go his abilities and qualificat:ons. The 
young man answered in a way which proved 
altogether satisfactory; and the appointment 
was at once ratified. 


CILAPTER XIII 
THE GOLDSMITH OF LOMBARD STREET. 


Ir has already been stated that Master Landini 
was one of the richest goldsmith-bankers of 
Lombard Street; and we may now observe 
that the largest as well as the kindsomest 
house in that street belonged to him. He was 
an old man—had long been a widower—and 
having no children of his own, had adopted a 
nephew of the same name, and whom he des- 
tined to be the inheritor of his colossal wealth. 
This nephew, whose Christian name was Marco 
—abbreviated into the English Mark—was « 
man of about six-and-thirty —as devoted to 
business as his uncle, and, as his friends were 
wont to say of him, too completély wedded to 
the delights of money-making to think of wed. 
ding a bride. 

In a large but ill-lighted counting- house, on 
the ground-fluor, the nephew of Mark Landini 
and two clerks might be seen seated at desks, 
poring over correspondence from almost all the 
civilised parts of the world as well as from the 
principal trading towns in England. There 
was no display of jewellery in the windows: 
on the contrary, a range of massive iron bars 
not only protected but likewise darkened each 
casement. But on a counter inside, were dis. 
played the most costly as well as the most 

atiful specimens of jewellery; and on 
auvther part of the same cuunter there was a 
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number of wooden bowls containing an infinite “ And so he has called again this morning ?” 
variety of coins belonging to the mintage of said Danvers, half carelessly and half with a 
almost every European coantry—for the busi- faint show of interest. “I thought that he 
ness of money-changing was in those times would: I saw him the night before last. Did 
connected with that of bullion-dealing and he tell you that he had seen me?” 
banking. At the end of the counting-house a| ‘ He did, my lord,” answered Landini. “I 
door opened into a private office where Master offered him money: but he declared that heaven 
Landini himself might likewise have been seen had sent him a friend.” 
profoundly engrossed in the perusal of a mass! “ Did he mention whom ?” 
of correspondence. “ He did not, my lord.” 
It was about two o'clock, on the same dayof ‘“ But I suppose he gave 
which we have been writing in the last chapter, lars of our interview?” sai 
when Lord Danvers entered the banking-house. ingly. 
Mark Landini, thrusting his per behind his “ Yes—he said something, my lord,” re- 
ear, hastened round from his desk to receive turned the old goldsmith; “ but being very, 
the nobleman, to whom he made a profound very busy at the time, I did cot pay much 
salutation ; and officiously opening the door attention.” 
leading into the inner office, he said, “Uncle, | ‘“ Well, no matter,” remarked Danvers care- 
our kind patron the Lord Lionel Danvers.” |, lessly. “ The fact is, worthy Master Landini, 
The nobleman passed into the office, where that old man believes I spirited away his 
the elder Landini rose from his chair to wel- daughter. It was nothing of the kind. For 
come him—while Mark, shutting the door, certain reasons she and I separated with the 
went back to his desk in the counting-house. ‘mutual agreement that we were never to meet 
“You have reccived oo correspondence again; and she—worthless creature that she 
from abroad?” said Lord Danvers iuterroga- was!- fled the same night with a rival. That 
tively, as hé carelessly took a seat. is the whole history of the matter:”—-and as 
“I have, my lord: a courier arrived this, Lord Danvers gave utterance to these last 
morning. I have letters from my correspon- words, a strange and almost fearful expression 
d nts in Paris, Madrid, Genoa, and Venice.” ‘swept, or indeed flashed over his countenanc 
“ And they contain reports Yelative te my ' disappearing with hghtning suddenness, an 
stewards and intendants ?” asked Danvers, leaving it the next moment with that care- 
“ All, my lord,” returned Landiniy “and less indifferent look which it had worn just 
every one most favourable as usual. According before , 
to your lordship’s order, remittances have been ‘Shall I add up these amounts, my lord?” 
made of the various sums in my continental asked old Landini, in a confused —— 
agents’ hands, belonging to your lordship. I | tone: for he had caught that strange an 
have not yet added up the amount of the bils : mystic look which passed, fleet as a whirlwind 
of exchange,” he continued, pointing to a pile over a lake, athwart the features of the noble- 
of such commercial papers; “but the sum | man: but not choosing to appear to have ob- 
total of these several remittances must be | served it, he affected to be very busy with the 





ou some particu- 
d 


Danvers inquir- 


enormous. What your lordship will do with 
the money I am at a loss tu conceive: but 
perhaps your lordehip will allow me to think 





papers that lay before him. 
“ No, no—not now,” replied Danvers. “I 
do not care to trouble myself about money- 


of some means of disposing of it to the best matters at this moment. By the bye, my good 
advantage. For, asvurediy your lordship has friend Sir Edward Poynings is anxious to pur 
already more estates in different parts of the ' chase an estate in Kent: the sum is consider- 


world than any other nobleman that — 
lived.” 

“ Possibly,” remarked Danvers, with an air, 
of the the most perfect indifference. “ I dare 
say you can recommend some eligible employ- 
ment for the money; and you must see about 
it. Has any one calied to ask concerning me 
this morning ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Landini, in a 
hesitating manner, as if not exactly liking to 
give an affirmative response, and yet fearing to 
return a negative. ‘“‘ There has & person 
——But it’s of no great consequence—I[ gave 
him an answer —— 

‘Well, but who was he?” asked Danvers. 

“ An old man, my lord——I fear me he 
is half-crased: he tells some strange wild 
tale——” 

I presume you mean an individual by the 
name of Manners,” said the nobleman; ‘“ the 
tame who has called here on previous occasions, 
an you told me — 5 

~ Well, I think it is the same, my lord,” an- 
awered Landini, evidently fearful of saying | 
auything that might give the least offence te 
‘Je immensely rich client. 


able—at least for him—but I have to 

lend it to him. He will most probably call on 

ree this afternoon with the draft I have given 
im for the amount.” 

— Prompt attention shall be paid thereto, 
my lord,” answered Landini. “Has your 
lordship any farther commands ?” 

“ While I think of it,” resumed Danvers, 
“T must observe that some one has been de- 
frauding Sir Edward with a fo draft pur- 
porting to be signed by me and to be drawn 
upon you-——” 

“A forgery, my lord!” ejaculated Landini. 
. LA must set the officers of justice to 
work-——” 

‘‘No such thing,” interrupted Danvers. “TI 
know something of the culprit and do not wish 
to persecute him. Besides, it is only for a peor 

Itry hundred popnds —~” 

“Ah, my lord! how generous, how noble- 
hearted you are!” exclaimed the old banker, 
who knew how to play the sycophant almost 
as well us a courtier. 

“No, no,” retarned Danvers; “there is 
little generosity in suffering a poor wretch like 
this to escape the scaffold. Indeed, I shoald 
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net have mentioned it at all, only Sir Edward | experienced a pang of agony as excruciating 


Peynings insists upon presenting the doca- 

ruewt here for form's sake, so that you may at 

vnce brand it as a forgery.” 

ne And impound it, my lord?” asked Lan- 
ini. 

““ No—give it back to Sir Edward Poyn- 

ings.” replied Danvers; “ aud let him do with 
it as he thinks fit.” 
« “ Ah! [auderstand,” 
goldsmith. “ You and Sir Edward have ar- 
ranged it all between you! You mean toe take 
the bill to the culprit, display it to his eyes 
with the word /v7gery written on it in red ink, 
and then tear it up before his face in the nope 
that it will serve as a es warning for the 
future. Is.it not so, my lord?” 

“Ie may be just as you say, worthy Lan- 
dini,” responded Danvers, smfling “ How- 
ever you will do as I have enjoined you in this 
matter; and see that the thing is not talked 
abuut.” 

“Not a syllable of the transaction shall 
saute from this establishment,” said Lan- 

ini. 

" — observed Danvers: then rising from 
his seat, he said, “and you are sure that old 
Manners did not tell you — else of any 
consequence? He did not hint whe his gene- 
rous friend might be?” 

“ He did not, my lord. He said 1t was a so- 
lemn secret. He asked if your lordship had 
been hither; and I of course said that you 
had—that you had returned.within the last 
few days from the Continent ——” 

‘“ And I presume he was most anxious to 
avcertain where I was to be found and all about 
me?” said Danvers. 

“ Precisely so, my lord. I answered that 
bik were staying with some friend in the neigh- 

ourhood of London; bat that] neither knew 
with whom nor where—as your lurdship had 
come over quite in a private manner, with no 
retinue, but merely on a business visit.” : 

** And what said he then?” asked Danvers. 

“But Mttle more, my lord: for as I have ere 
now observed, I was so busy at the moment 
that even if I had experienced the liveliest 
interest in the visit and its object, I could have 
spared no time for disceurse. The arrival of 
my courier from abroad poured as it were a 
flood of business within these walls -———” 

* And therefore I will not occupy your at- 
tention farther,” said Lord Danvers, amiling. 

The old banker, confoundiug himself in bow- 
ings and scrapings, assured his lordship that 
huwever occupied he might be in respect to 
others, he always had ample time to discourse 
with Aim. 

*“ Piay therefore, my lord,” he continued, 
“do not hurry away thus. Permit me to have 
refreshments served up. I have wine which 
might tempt the palate of an anchorite-——You 
shake your head, my lord, in refusal? Well, 
but another time you must honour my hiffible 
dwelling with your presenee, so that I my 
entertain your lordship in a fitting manner. 
can never forget that my family owes all its 
prosperity to your's ———” 

Suddenly did the brow of Danvers darken : 
and aguin did that weird-like mystery of ex- 
pression sweep over his countenance, as if he 
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as it was evanescent. 

‘Thanks for all your hospitable proposals, 
my good friend,” he said, that singularly 
agonizing lonk having passed away as com- 
pletely as if it had never appeared upon his 
eatures at all. “I can remain with you no 
longer now—I have an appointment else- 
where.” 

With these words Danvers shook the old 
banker by the hand, and passed out of the 
establishment, Mark the nephew speeding to 
escort him to the threshhold of the street-dvor. 

So soon as the nobleman had taken his de- 
partare, Mark Landini proceeded into the pri- 
vate office; and closing the door, said to his 
uncle, “ What brought Danvers hither this 
afternoon?” . 

“ Ostensibly to inquire if we had received 
our foreign letters,” returned the old banker, 
“but in reality to ascertain whether pvor 
Manners had been to see us—and if so, what 
he said.” 

“ But you did not suffer Danvers to perceive 
that you showed any sympathy with him ?” 
said Mark, in a tone of anxious interrogatory. 

‘‘Nephew, have I reached this age without 
knowing how to command my looks, veil my 
feelings, and measure my words to suit all men 
and all occasions?” and there was an accent 
of grave rebuke in the venerable goldsmith’s 
tone and manner as he thus spuke 

‘Pardon me, my dear and respected uncle,” 
said Mark. “ Lionel Danvers is sv shrewd and 
keen-sighted —so observant and penetrating, 
even at the very moment when he seems most 
careless and indifferent ‘i 

“That has been the character of his ances- 
tors for generations back,” interrupted the 
elder Landini, ‘No, it is not prubable thas I 
should suffer my real feelings to transpire in 
his presence. Little, little doés he imagine 
how deep—how insatiate—how implacable is 
the hatred which | bear towards him * 

And [ also, uncle!” added Mark, his plain 
bat by no means ill-looking countenance ex- 
pressing a deep concentration of feeling as he 
thus spoke. “ But think — that the day of 
vengeance is drawing near ?” 

‘“‘ Let us hope eo,” answered his uncle. “A 
vengeance which has been dissimulated in our 
family for a hundred and twenty-six years, 
without having lost any of its original intense- 
ness, but has been preserved in all its pristine 
power antil the present momeut,—such a ven- 
geance, nephew, is sure to accomplish its aim 
at last! Indeed, is not the first step already 
taken towards the working out of this heredi- 
tary revenge of our's ?” 

“ Yes—it is true that you have so well man- 
aged, uncle, as to induce Lord Danvers to 
begin to coucentrate all his revenues in your 
hands. Bat let us suppose that this scheme 
proves Fully successful, and that the bulk of his 
immense wealth becomes invested with us?— 
even then I do not see how you will strike the 
grand blow which shall accomplish his ruin.” 

‘“‘ My dear nephew,” answered the elder Lan- 
dini, * I thought that I had already explained 
myself sufficiently on this head. At all events, 
if I have not done so, it is high time that such 
explanations were now given. For if the 
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opportunity should not fally serve while I am 
yet alive, to denude Lionel Danvers of his 
colossal wealth—strip him of his vast estates — 
and send him an outcast, a wanderer, and a 
beggar upon the face of the earth—then must 
all this be consummated by you! As a lineal 
descendant of the race of Landini—as the only 
surviving son of my younger brother, long 
since dead - you are the inheritor of my wealth, 
as you are likewise the inheritor of that mis- 
sion of vengeance which by my father was 
entrasted to me?” 

“ Aye—and I shall prove no traitor to the 
solemn bequeathment,” answered the nephew. 
‘““Though born in England, and with my 
Christian name anglicised, yet do I fee) Italian 
blood burning in my veins, aud my heart 
throbs with all the fervid emotion which 
prompts an [talian vengeance! Implacable then 


as thou art, uncle, in this che ished vengeance, 





against the accursed house of Danvers 

At this moment the door of the private office 
was suddenly opened; and to the dismay of 
the uncle and nephew, the object of their dis- 
course re-appeared before them. But well, 
und indeed exquisitely practised in the art of 
dissinulation towards him, they both instan- 
taneously recovered their presence of mind; 
and when they observed, each with a quick 
glance, that the cuuntenance of Lionel was 
perfectly unrutf -d, they felt convinced that his 
ear had nut caught a single syllable of the 
words which were being uttered at the moment 
he opened the door, 

“Pardon this interruption, my good friends,” 
suid Danvers, in that frank style of off hand 
but high-bred courtesy which he was wont to 
adopt towa ds those whom he honoured with 
his intimacy: “ but I had forgotten one object 
of my visit just now.” 

The manner of the uncle and nephew had 
again become so profoundly respectiul, and 
their looks so replete with an almost reveren- 
tial courtesy, that it scarcely seemed pussible 
they could be the same men who a fow mo- 
ments back had been discussing plans of fear- 
fullest vengeance and direst hate against the 
object of their present attention. Sv however 
it was; and while Mark officiously placed a 
chair for Lord Danvers, the elder Landini stood 
obsequiously waiting his commands. 

“ No—I will not sit dewo—I am not going 
to wait a minute,” observed Danvers. “What 
I came back for may be promp'ly settjed. Give 
me the finest and costliest set of diamonds you 
have in your collection.” 

A great variety of the most brilliant gems 
was now exhibited to Lionel Danvers: but 
without lingering many moments over the in- 
spection, he chose a set valued at @ price which 
was equivalent to a monarch’s ransom; and 
thrusting the flat case which contained them 
into the breast of his doublet, he once more 
took his departare. 

But as he walked leisurely forth from the 
goldsmith’s establishment, had any one been 
attentively observing his features at the mo- 
ment, it might bave been seen that a proud 
expression of scornful denance swept over 
his darkly handsume countenance, and for an 
instant 
ju his fall. 

@ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TEMPLE GARDENS. 


Tae Temple, at the time of which we are 
writing, was occupied by law-studegts and 
gentlomen of the legal profession, as at the 
present day; and the gardens, stretching down 
to the margin of the Thames, were a favourite 
lounge fur the citizens of London and their 
wives on a fine sammer's evening 

It was not mach later than half-past four 
o'clock when old Master Manners entered those 
gardens, and proceeded to place himself on a 
bench commanding a pr spect of the river. 
Clad in the comfortable clothing which he had 
received at Granthain Villa —with his mind 
tranquillized as to his own lot in the world-— 
and entertaining some considerable hope from 
the promised intervention of the King to find 
Danvers and induce him to espouse Clara, if 
she were still alive—the old man presented a 
much improved appearance in contrast with 
his condition when we first introduced him tuo 
the reader. But though there was upon his 
features an expression of serenity to which 
they had been long estranged yet it cannot of 
course be said that he was altogether happy. 
No—far from that! Happy he never could be 
again—unless indeed his beloved daughter 
should be restored, pure and immaculate, or an 
honourably wedded wife, to his arms. But 
dared he hope in such a blissful consuuma- 
tion? No: if she were alive he felt persuaded 
that she was beguiled and betrayed —the mis- 
tress and not the wife of Danvers! Thereture, 
even if by the royal intervention that noble- 
man should be led to do her a tardy justice, it 
would be the best reparation that could be 
made, bat incompetent tu eflace the memory 
of past degradation and shame. 

he reader will remember that Master Man- 

ners had received the King’s order to be in the 
Temple Gardens at five o'clock: but it was 
quite natural that the old man, in his over- 
anxiety to be punctual, should have repaired 
thither half-an-hour before the time. Seating 
himself therefure on the bench, as above de- 
scribed, he gave way to his reflections, with lis 
eyes fixed on the broad river which stretched 
before him, and on whose surface nuiweruus 
pleasure-boats and ferry-barges were floatiny. 

He had been seated thus for a few minutes, 
‘when he was suddenly aroused from hi» reverie 
by hearing himself addressed by name: ani 
turning his head, he beheld a person of tail 
ungainly form, stooping considerably iu his 
gait, but handsomely dressed in a suit of dark 
cloth and velvet. This individual’s countenance 
was not of a prepossessing description: other- 
wise there would have been little to cavil at in 
his general aspect; and indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the drawback of his ignoble and sinister 
mien, he might readily be taken for a respect- 
able member of the medical profession, she 
distinctive garb of which he wore. Old Mau- 
ners had some indistinct recollection ot t.-is 
person, but could not tax his memory 6 far us 
to recall to mind who he was or where they had 


gave to his beauty the aspect of Lucifer previously met. 


*Yes—it must be you yourscll, Macter 


Ephesus | 
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Manners!” exclaimed the medical gentleman 
fixing his eyes upon the venerable countenance 
which was now upturned towards his own. 
**Some years have elapsed since last I saw you 
—indeed not since your misfortunes, which I 
can assure you I heard with very great regret. 
However, all men must have their due share of 
adversitY in this world; and I have had mine 
as well as the rest. But really you seem as if 
you did not recognise me?” 

“Your features are not unknown,” said Man- 
ners; “and yet I cannot recollect who you 
are oD 





““What! is your memory so treacherous,” 
exclaimed the medical gentleman, “ that you 
have forgotten the learned Licentiate, Apothe. 
cary, and Dispenser of Drugs, who attended 
your head clerk in his illness, and who was 
once called in to prescribe for yourself, when 

our own medical attendant had gone upon a 
‘ourney ?” 

‘‘ Ah! I do now remember you,” responded 
old Manners, his countenance assuming a grave 
look and his bearing becoming reserved and 
distant: for at the same moment that the apo- 
thecary of the Old Bailey was thus brought 
back to his recollection, was he likewise re- 
minded that the said apothecary had been 
ordered to discontinue visiting at his house on 
account of certain evil reports which had been 
whispered concerning him. 

“You did not treat me very handsomely at 
the time,” continued Dr. Benjamin Welford ; 
“but Iam not a man tocherish rancour. I 
therefore pitied your misfortunes when I heard 
of them :"—then placing himself by the old 
man’s side upon the bench, Welford took a 
flask from the pocket of his trunk-hose, and 
pullit g out the cork, handed it to the ruined 
merchant, saying, “ Here—driuk a stoup of 
this prime sack: it will warm your very heart's 
core.” 

“] thank you, but [ am not athirst,” re- 
sponded Manners coldly: and he edged off 
trom the close proximity of the doctor. 

“Qh, well! if you object to a dram, I will 
e’en drink two—one for yourself and one for 
me :"-——and with these words, Welford poured 
the best portion of the contents of his flask, 
which held a good pint, down his throat. 
“Ah! it is indeed cheering,” he continued, 
smacking his lips. “ But really I am well 
pleased, Master Manners, to behold you in 
such good form: inasmuch as from all I had 
heard, I imagined you to have been very much 
reduced. As for myself, I have just kicked the 
shop in the Old Bailey tu the dogs. I go to 
itno more. I am now a gentleman at large, 
and am to-morrow morning going to set out 
on my travels. In fact, I have got a good 
situation, cut and dried, and ready prepared 
for mc But it was with the greatest trouble 
linduced my gencrous patron to let me tarry 
in London until the first glimpse of dawn to- 
morrow. However, I pleaded hard that I had 
divers indipensable duties to perform, and one 
or two friends to take leave of—so that I car- 
ried my point. And now, what do you think I 
am going todo, and why I came to the Temple 
Gardens at this hour ?” 

“It is impossible that Ican conjecture,” said 
Manners, with a cold reserve, but still not 
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choosing to risk giving the doctor offence by at 
once breaking off the conversation. 

‘“‘ Why, the fact is, worthy Master Maanera,” 
continued Benjamin Welford, “ I have become 
quite a steady character. Indeed, I should not 
have even produced this flask, had you been a 
perfect stranger : but knowing that you aresome- 
what acquainted with my antecedents, it is of 
course no use to go into extremes and play the 
hypocrite in your presence. But so far as my 
general conduct is concerne’, I am resolved to 
turn over à new leaf,—beginning as it were a 
fresh chapter with some very excellent motto 
at the head. So I mean to Jook the doctor as 
well as practice the profession of one. I am 
going to be steady and sedate—respectadle, in 
a word. Von see have got the necessary garb 
to fulfil this part,” he continued, glancing down 
complacently at his black apparel: “and I am 
determined that my deportment, my language, 
and my behaviour shall all be in due accord- 
ance. Do you approve of my resolution ?” 

“{ cannot do otherwise than applaud the 
resolve of any person to reform his character 
and conduct,” answered the old man, but still 
with a look that implied his doubt as to the 
sincerity of the vaunted self amelioration. 

‘But I have not yet told you wherefore I 
have sought these gardens at the present hour,” 
resumed Welford. “Know then that I leave 
London, as I ere now statéd, at peep of dawn 
to-morrow morning. Iam pledged and bound 
to be off —otherwise I forfeit the good opinion 
of the excellent patron whom chance has 
thrown in my way. But this evening am I 
resolved to have a quiet and comfortable 
Carouse, with just one boon companion, at the 
best tavern in Fleet Street. Now; as circum- 
stances have separated me from a most excel- 
lent young gentleman with whom I have for 
some time past been on terms of intimacy, I 

ositively and truly at the moment have no 
amiliar acquaintance whom I can muke the 
companion of my festivity. As for carvus- 
ing alone, such a proceeding were not to be 
thought of. No, no: it is not so much for the 
eating and drinking, as for the sake of agree- 
able discourse—to which however the aforesaid 
eating and drinking are potent auxiliaries. 
Well, then, it is absolutely necessary that I 
should find a suitable comrade for my projected 
farewell supper in Fleet Street: and where 
could I stand a better chance of either renew- 
ing some old friendship or forming a fresh one, 
than at these gardens which in the evening are 
so favourite a resort? Such are my motives 
for coming hither; and forasmuch as accident 
has thrown me in your way, it is you, worthy 
Master Manners, who will be my supper-com- 
panion this night.” 


CHAPTER KV. - 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Very different was the demeanour of Lionel 
Danvers on this occasion from what it was 
when he encountered the ruined merchant out- 
side the grou .ds of Grantham Villa; anJ the 
old man was at once strack by the change. For 
there was something regretful and concihatory 





la Danvers’ aspect—nothing abject or servile 
however, nothing grovelling nor abased: for 
alike in his attitude and his look was all that 
dignified grace which at a moment could so 
realily elevate itself into a haughty courtesy. 
But it seemed as if the proud and imperious 
disposition, —8B to a conscionsness of 
wrong and swayed by those generous teelings 
which were not altogether foreign to it, was 
now prepared to make reparation or atonement. 

“‘ My lord, dare I hope for aught that will 
soothe me in my affiiction ?” asked Manners, 
ia accents tremulous with suspense: for Dan- 
vers gazed upon him without speaking. 

“Let us sit down and discourse tranquilly,” 
said the nobleman. “There are many persons 
walking about in these grounds, and it were 
neither prucest nor agreeable to attract their 
notice by any outward display of extraoidinary 
feeling.’ 

Thus apeen ne Lionel placed himself upon 
the bench, where Manners also resumed his 
seat; and as the old man surveyed that ele- 
gant and symmetrical form—that countenance 
which, with its duskiness of complexion, was 
of such perfect masculine beauty—thuse lips, 
surmounted with the hae moustache, and 
which now, slightly parted, bespoke mournful 
meditativeness—those eyes whose gaze, half- 
veiled beneath the long lashes, beamed not at 
present with lightning-fires but appeared to 
express the remorsefulness of a proud soul,— 
the bereaved father felt that he could even for 
give this nobleman for the past, provided he 
undertook to make all possible reparation. 

“You doubtless know by whose command I 
come hither?” said Danvers, again breaking 
silonce, after a few moments’ pause. 

“Yes: his gracious Highness the King must 
have sent you hi-her,” exclaimed Manners. 
‘‘But one word, my lord—-I beseech you, one 
word! Is Clara alive ?” 

“ She is,” responded Danvers, quickly avert- 
his head as he spoke: but almost instanta- 
neously turning his looks back again upon the 
old man, he said, “I am prepared to give you 
@ strange surprise.” 

“A surprise, my lord!” exclaimed Manners, 
with mingled joy and misgiving: for while he 
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“Tranquillise yourself—master your emo- 
tions,” said Danvers, “or we shall be ob- 
served !” 

“True, my lord,” returned Manners: “T for- 
got at the moment that we were in a public 
place. Indeed, I remeinbered nothing save the 
one blissful thought that was appermost in my 
mind —the thought that gi Clara i alive! 
But where is she, my lord? does she love her 
old father as was her wont? is she acquainted 
with the misfortunes that have overwhelmed 
me? is she aware that I have wandered as a 
houseless beggar upon the face of the earth ? 
Tell me everything, my lord, I beseech you! 
But first of all, is my Clara near? is she in 
London? If so, take me to her—let me em- 
brace her—let me pardon her if she be guilty ! 
——But that surprise, my lord, which you 
promised ?”—and having thus given vent to his 
feelings and anxieties in quick and broken 
sentences, the old man began tu sob like a 
child. 

' “Your daughter is not guilty she is my wife,” 
answered Danvers—and again was his head 
suddenly averted as he spoke: but on the 
vanishing profile did Manners, as he raised his 
tearful eyes, catch that wicked look of awff 
mystery in the wreathing lips and flashing eyes 
of Lionel Danvers. 

A horrible feeling seized upon the old man: 
it appeared as if a voice from another world 
had whispered in his ear that he was deceived ; 
‘—and from having experienced a brief interval 
of thrilling hope, he was now suddenly plunged 
into a maze of the most poignant and agonizing 
uncertainties. 

“Goud heaven, my lord! if you were de- 
ceiving me?” he cried, snatching the hand 
of Danvers so as to make him turn round again. 
| Deceive you?” ejaculated Lionel, hiscoun- 
tenance all in a mowent assuming a looa of 
haughty indignation,‘as he did turn and bend 
his inscrutable eyes upon the old man. “ Ever 
these doubts—these misgivings !——But if they 
are to continue, the sooner our interview ends 
the better :”—and he rose from the bench. 
| “ No, no—depart not thus, my lord—TI im- 

lore, I-beseech you!” exclaimed Manners, in 

ewildermentand corfusion—neither reassured 


inwardly thanked heaven for the assurance that in his previous hopes nor knowing how to 
Clara was alive, still was he troubled by the regard his misgivings—not daring to relapse 
tone in which that assurance was given and into confidence and staggered as to his unbelicf. 
the suddenly averted look that accompanied it. '“ Pardon me if 1 have wronged you, my lord: 

“* Yes—a surprise of a nature alike startling but consider how much reason I have to doubt! 
and pleasurable,” continued Danvers, “In- Think of allthat has occurred to make me dis- 


deed, I feel but too profoundly that my conduct trustful—remember everything I have gone 
has been ungenerous unkind—unwarruntable: through——” 
and yielding to the persuasion of the King, | “ Well, well,” said Danvers, half impatiently 
whom I saw this morning, I am here now to and half soothingly, ag he sat down again; “I 
give you the assurance that all mystery shall do make all possible allowances for you. But 
cease—all uncertainty be cleared up.” | listen, and endeavour to interrupt me not. [ 
“Then Clara is alive?” exclaimed Manners, ' have already assured you that your daughter 
his joy now triumphing completely over his is alive; and now I emphatically add that she 
misgivings. ‘ She is alive—Clara is alive—my is my wife—that she has all along been my 
beloved daughter is alive! Oh! what deep, | wife! But it was the pride of a scion of the 
deep gratitude do I feel to heaven, thit it has mighty house of Danvers which made me 
grauted me this moment of recompense for the ashamed of acknowleding the low plebeian 
days, and weeks, and months, and years of family to which she belonged. Nor was this 
wretchediess, suspense, and horrible uncer- all! Think you that I was unaware of all the 
tainty which I have endured !”—and as the old keen pryings, the impertinent scrutinies, and 
man thus spuke, the tears trickled down his the incessant peerings which you carried on 
cheeks and rolled upon his beard. _ with regard tome? What! I, the descendant 
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of one of the proudest families in Christendom, 
and whose hand woald have been accepted 
without question or reference by peeresses or 
princesses, to find myself the object of all your 
mean, base, low-minded inqui ies ?—it was 
more than I could endure! Therefore was it 
that I made up my mind how toact. I said to 
Clara, ©Zf you love me, abandon home, father, 
everything, and come with me; but if you value 
home, and futher more than this love of mine, then 
furewell for ever !’—-Was it doubtful which 
course a fond devoted maiden could adopt? 
She fied with me to the Continent—we were 
wedded—and she is now dwelling in splendour, 
surrounded by domestics, courted and adinired 
by all who know her !” 

‘Where, my lord—where?” demanded the 
old man, now elate with confidence once more. 

“At my castle in the Isle of Wight,” re- 
turned Danvers. 

“What, my lord—the Isle of Wight?” ex- 
claimed Manners, his wild hopes all dashed 
down again ina moment. “I have been thither 
—the castle is deserted——-you yourself! told 
me when first I knew you that it was unte- 
nanted———” 

“ Bat it is occupied now—and Clara is there,” 
observed Danvers, speaking with the haughty 
air of one who with difficulty condescends to 
exvlain away a doubt accusatory of himself. 
“Within the Inst few weeks have I made that 
castle my home aygain—and money, lavishly 
expended, soom rendered the Jung-deserted 
fortalice as sumptuous as a royal dwelling.” 

“Oh! again and again,” cried Manners, ‘do 
TY implore your lordship’s pardon for these 
doubts—these misgivings—these suspicions on 
my part! But since Clara is really at your 
custle in the Isle of Wight, let me hasten 
thither,” continued the old man in a tone of 
fervid enutreaty,—“ let me hasten thither, I say, 
and behuld my Clara once again! If you, my 
lord, dvem that the alliance is a stigma and a 
stain—and oven if she should hesitate to ac- 
knowledge her poor, bankrupt, lately mendi- 
cant pire, in the presence of the brillant cirele 
which, as you say, surrounds her—Oh! then 
will L consent to see her from a distance! I 
will not accost her—1 will even stifle her loved 
name when rising to my lips——nay, more, I 
will mingle with the menial herd, if your lord- 
ship wills it, aud become your own and my 
daughter's servitor, provided I may but see 
her!” -and as he thus spoke, again did the 
tears pour down his checks. 

Fortunately the place where the old man and 
Liuncl Danvers were seated was at some little 
distance from the spot principally chosen by 
the loungers: otherwise his emotions and the 
impassioned vehemence of his utterance would 
have attracted attention. As it was, the no- 
bleman was compelled once more to enjoin 
him to be tranquil. 

“Calm yourself,” he said; ‘calm yourself! 
You have asked me to yield my permission that 
you shall see your daughter, and J will take 
you to her.” 

“Q joy, joy!” ejaculated the old man, utter! 
unmindly of the injunction to be calm: “all 


this is rig ieee so unexpected, so undreamt 
of, that I know not what to say or what to 
think! It appears to me like a vision, pre- 


sently to melt away and leave naught but dis- 
appointment behind. Ah! my lord, how bit- 
terly do I deplore that conduct on my part 
which gave you offence and has aided to pro- 
dace so much misery! But peradventure your 
lordship set down my motives as mercenary ? 
perchance you believed that I sought to pry 
into your affairs to ascertain the amouat of 
your w alth? I take heaven to witness it was 
not so! O my lord, I dare not explain to you 
what those motives really were. It was a case 
which may have been i:nuginary—visionary— 
delusive: but it wae a superstition stronger 
than myself. It was a belie’ that hung like an 
iron chain around me—it was an influence that 
sat upon me like a spell. Ah! and that same 
cause it was which ere now again, but a few 
minutes back, made me provoke your wrath by 
that sudden appearance of misgiving on my 
part——O God! and I behold it now!” he 
coed in a sudden paroxysm of mental anguish, 
ns he caught that same look flitting in its fear- 
ful sardonism and diabolic mystery over the 
countenance of the listening Danvers. 

‘‘ What madness is this?” exclaimed the 
nobleman, seizing the old man’s wrist and 
wrenching it forcibly for an instant: whnle the 
look—that fearful look of infernal wickedness 
—swept again over his countenance. 

“God forgive me if I wrong you,” mur- 
mured the old man in accents so deep, 80 
piteous, that it scemed like the voice of a 
crushed and ruined spirit: “buat you have a 
look at times, my lord, as if Lucifer himself 
were gazing out of your eyes and reflecting 
his scorn upon your lips!” 

“ Ah! because a sudden pang convulses 
me,” exclaimed Danvers,—“a pang arisin 
from some internal —— I to be judge 
thus uncharitably by you? Does not ali your 
conduct warrant ine in separating myself 
entirely from you—in bearing away your 
daughter—and in adopting all the roeasures 
which I have used to keep fer on whom the 
proud name of Danvers is bestowed, afar from 
these base and grovelling influences which per- 
tain unto her sire?” 

Once more did old Manners experience a 
sudden and powerful revulsion of feeling; and 
it was accompanied with a shock that agitated 
him from head to foot. What if that expla- 
nation were indeed true, that it was the pang 
from a hidden malady, which from time to time 
swept athwart Danvers’ countenance? And 
after all, what explanation could possibly be 
more natural? How was it to be doubted? 
did it not seem the simplest but at the same 
time the most rational solution of a mystery 
which had haunted the old man for years past ? 
And if this were indeed the truth, was it won- 
derful that Danvers should have felt ag- 
grieved, hurt, and insulted at all the inquiries, 
suspicions, and misgivings of which he had 
been the object when paying his suit to Clara ? 
was it wonderful that he—a great, wealthy. and 
proud nobleman—should have borne away his 
bride in the manner he did, leaving her futher 
in disgust, and compelling her to choose be- 
tween that father and himself? 

Such were the reflections which swept rapid 
asa whirlwind through the old ma:’s brain; 
and he felt an ineffable humiliation—a pro- 
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fund mortification—as he was thas led to 
regird Danvers as the injured person and him- 
self the injarer—Danvers the provoked and 
hi:nself the provocator. 

«My lord,” he said, in a tone of deep con- 
trition, “I begin to think that, after all, much 
of the wretchedness and sorrow which I have 
endured has been of my own making. But 
will yu pardon @ poor rained old man, who, 
whatever his foibles, his weaknesses, and his 
faults may have been, has bitterly paid the 
penalty?” 

“This is the hour, then, for matual forgive- 
ness,” said Lord Danvers: and taking the be- 
reaved father’s hand, he wrung it with all the 
apparent cordiality of those times when he 
visited at the merchant's house as the suitor of 
his daughter. “Nevertheless,” he continued, 
“J most candidly inform you that had it not 
been for the intervention of his Highness the 
King, I do not think these explanations would 
ever have taken place. His Grace ie well dis- 
posed towards you, and purposed to have sent 
some trusty emissary to provide you with a 
considerable sum of gold to commence a mer- 
cuntile career again. But I assured the ge- 
nerous monarch that, yielding to his wishes, I 
would make your future welfare the object of 
my attention. Henceforth shall you abide with 
your daughter.” 

The old man was about to fling himself upon 
his knees at the feet of Danvers; but his lord- 
ship, catching him by the arm, bade him be- 
ware how he attracted the notice of the 
loungers who had within the last half-hour 
grown tolerably numerous. Clara's father ac- 
cordingly retained his place upon the bench; 
but fixing his tearful eyes upon the nobleman, 
he poured forth his gratitade in the most 
earnest and the most fervid manner. Danvers 
himself seemed to be affected—at least the old 
man thought so, for the proud lord averted his 
countesgance and held his handkerchief to his 
face fur several moments. 

‘“‘ Have you any preparations to make ere you 
leave London ?” asked Danvers at length; ‘ for 
we will begin our jo .rney in a few hours.” 

“To-night, my lord? Qh! the earlier the 
better!” exclaimed the old man, scarcely able 
to restrain his enthusiasm. 

“ Yes—to-night at ten o'clock.” rejoined Dan 
vers. “TI shall not be able to leave before.” 

“Your lordship will find me ready, and in- 
deed anxious to commence the journey,” said 
Manners. “I will go forthwith, on leaving 
your lordship, and purchase a steed. I have 
geld, thanks to the bounty of the King——” 

“No, it is not necessary for you to trouble 
yourself on that head,” interrapted Danvers: 
“JT myself will provide the horses. Yuva must 
meet me punctually at ten o'clock, under the 
walls of the Convent Garden.” 

“The wall that overlooks the S:rand, my 
lord ?” said Manners. 

“ Yes: be panctual to the hour, and you will 
find me at the place of appointment. The steed 
shall be in readiness, so that there will be naught 
to do save to mount and gallop away.” 

“Q, my lord! * are placing me under an 
obhgation which I can never repay-~you are 
filliug me with a happiness which I never 
thought would be mine in this life again !” 
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It was thus, in deep tremulous accents, that 
the old man spoke ; and Lionel Danvers, again 
ressing his hand, rose abruptly and sped away 
or some minates did Manners remain seated 
upon that bench, gazing after the retreatigg 
nobléman as his form, so full of pou vigour 
and characterised by so much symmetrical 
grace, as well as“being so lofty and dignified, 
stood out as it were conspicuously from the 
now thickening crowd of loungers amongst 
whom he passed. At length the dark mantle 
80 gracefully worn over the left shoulder, and 
the sable plume floating over the cap that rested 
upon the raven masses of hair clustering about 
the classic head, disappeared from the old man’s 
view ; and then reverting his eyes towards the 
Thames, he fell into a long reverie. 

Now did he examine every minute detail and 
every particular of the interview which had 
just taken place But why, as be thus pon- 
dered on all the circumstances that had oc- 
curred and the syllables that had been uttered, 
did a grave seriousness come gradually over his 
countenance? It was because hia convictions 
were not established so completely, so irre- 
fragibly, in favour of Danvers and all that 
he had said, as to preclude the access of a 
faint foreboding into his mind. He knew not 
why his thoughts should thus as it were be 
sobering down into sadness again; and he tried 
to persuade himself that it was only the reac- 
tion naturally following upon so much enthu- 
siasm as he had been experiencing. But no! 
ardently and energetically as he strove to feel 
convinced—profoundly and earnestly as he 
strained every nerve to fortify his soul against 
farther doubts and misgiving—ss// did a pre- 
sentiment, faint as a fleecy vapour in the 
distant horizon steal over his mind, and a sus- 

icion {Indefinite as the ringing of far-off bells 
in the ears arise in his imagination. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE JOURNEY. 


It was not therefore with complete assurance 
aud unalloyed confidence that Master Mauner> 
found himself wending his way along the 
Strand a little before ten o'clock. Very dif- 
ferent was that thoroughfare from what it is in 
the present day. Zhen no crowds thronged on 
either side—no double line of vehicles oc- 
cupied the road-way: the roar, and din, and 
bustle, and agitation of wheels, and horses, 
and men, which now characterize the place, 
gave not in those days even a sign that they 
were ever destined to be. 

The night was dark and cloudy—the Strand 
was involved in an obscurity relieved only by 
the faint beams of light struygling from the 
casements of the mansions on either side of 
the road: fur a road ratuer than a street it as- 
suredly was. Few and far between were the 
— ——— walking in either direction; and if 

ere and there a female furm were visable, it 
was hurrying along as thuitgh in terror of fuot- 
pads or insolent galiants. 

Bat the old man was too deeply absorbed in 
his own reflections to observe any external 
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objects with more than a cursory attention. As 
a matter of course he was thinking of Danvers, 
and likewise of his beloved Clara. Indeed, to 
think of one was to think of the other: it was 
impossible to keep them separate in his mind, 
or conjure up the image of the former withont 
beholding the latter also. Ah! if it were 
indeed true that he was abeut to enter upon a 
journey*which was to take bim to his daughter 
—how happy he would be! But if Danvers 
were to deceive him? Yet what possible inte- 
rest could he have? Why make matters worse 
than they were by additional wrong? No, no 
—it couid not be: Danvers dared not to su- 
peradd such flagrant injury to a monstrous 
outrage ! 

Thus ‘id the old man endeavour to buoy up 
his hopes: and yet he could not altogether 
divest himaelf of the dim foreboding nor stifle 
the faint suspicion that vibrated troublously 
amidet the gush of hia hopes, like the venomous 
water-snake in the midst of the crystal stream 
that flows in its pebbly bed. 

“QO Lionel Danvers!” thought Manners to 
Simself, “how is it that there seems to be 

dthin thee a hidden spirit of evil from which 
I have found myself shrinking instinctively ? 
It is like a spectre looming through the twi- 
light, and appearing to blacken where it stands, 
out which vanishes in a moment, leaving the 
awe-stricken beholder in doubt and perplexity 
whether it were ever there at all. Oh! what 
is this mystery that hangs around thee, Lionel 
Danvers? Is it indeed naught but fevered 
fancy on my part? Was the exolanation 
which thou gavest of the sudden pang spring- 
ing up at times from an inward malady, the 
true one? God grant that it was! But why 
did not thy words impress a lasting conviction 
upon my soul?—why was the effect fleeting 
and’ transitory ? hy indeed these ever- 
recurring doubts concerning thy truthfulness ? 
Why these dark imaginings relative to the in- 
fluence thou hast upon all these latter circum- 
stances of my life? Is it that even when thou 
didst speak with the most assurance, and even 
with a wrathful resentment of suspicion, I 
nevertheless could detect a consciousness of 


deceit within thee which thou didst vainly en-/in a sable cere-cloth. Instead of 


deavour to conceal? I know not whether it 
were so. Perhaps even now I am doing thee 
flagrant injustice again, by suffering the faintest 
whisper injurious to thy integrity and truth- 
fulness to arise in the depths of my soul. 
God grant that it may be!” 
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On reaching the wall, Master Manners began 
to skirt it slowly; and in a few minutes he sud- 
denly came upon some objects which were 
visible, as being darker than the darkness. 
These were two horses, on one of which a rider 
was seated, the other being as yet riderless. 

“ My lord,” said Manners, “is that you?” 

“ Yes—it is I,” responded Lionel. ‘ Mount 
and let us away. These are steeds of a mettle 
rarely equalled !” 

The old man fancied that this observation 
was made in a sort of mocking tone: but 
ashamed of himself for allowing every look, 
action, gesture and word of Lord Danvers con- 
stantly to assume an unnatural aspect in his 
imagination, he endeavoured to speak cheer- 
fully as he said, “It is the fashion for great 
boblemen of the present day to have high- 
spirited steeds.” 

“‘ Aye—bat few so ficet of limb as these,” 
replied Danvers, assisting the old man to mount 
the horse that was intended for him. “ And 
now let us away !” 

At this instant the moon broke feebly and 
faintly from behind a clond; and her dim 
watery rays full upon Danvers’ countenance. 
The old man instinctively threw a swift search- 
ing glance on the nobleman, half in terror lest 
he should behold that expression on those 
features that ever sent a cold chill to his heart's 
core. And sure enoagh it wasso! There was 
the fire flushing from the deep dark eyes, and . 
seetning to shed an unearthly glow apon that 
countenance which at the instant was invested 
with all the ter:ible beauty of the ruined angel. 
A cry rose up to the old man’s lips; but he 
stifled it as it wire ere it found vent ;—and the 
next instant he was speeding along by the side 
of Danvers towards Charing Cross. 

The road lay in the direction which is now 
called Piccadilly: and skirting Hyde Park— 
then a private pleasure-ground—it was lined 
with a continuous row of trees on either side. 
Wilder grew the night, though a few faint 
beams still managed to struggle from behind a 
break in the dense clouds; and presently the 
moon itself came out, chill and wan like the 
eye-ball of a dead man through a jag ed rent 

diffusing a 
sweet silver lustre, it only seemed to illume the 
black air with a feeble ghastliness, like the 
effect of a lantern in an immense cavern. It 
was such a night as one would deem fitted for 
any purposes of ili—a night which, without 
storm or tempest, seemed full of a silent awe 


Thas musing, Master Manners procceded ; that enwrapped as it were the soul. The dark 


along the Strand, until ho reached the place of 
appointment, This was the wall that then en- 
closed the Convent Garden of Westmister, the 
site of which is the market known as Covent 
Garden at the present day. 

Ip that bpot it was almost pitch dark: for 
there was no mansion near at hand to send forth 
beams of straggling light from the windows. 
The cloads had spread a funeral pall over the 
sky—neither moon nor stars were visible—and 
everything portended a storm. Such a night 
was by no means calculated to dispel whatever 
an ount of — feeling still marred the trust- 
falness and confidence of the old man, but 
rather appeared of a nature to strengthen his 
forebodings. 





shapes of the towering trees might themselves 
be taken for ominous portents ; and in the utter 
darkness that prevailed on either side of the 
road where the moonbeams could not pene- 
trate, black sinister forms appeared to be glid- 
ing. The old man knew that all these effects 
were but the fevered imaginings of his own 
brain: but vainly did he endeavour to struggle 
against the superstitious dread in which they 
a ie * — ward,” said D d 
‘Let us 8 on anvers: an 
putting spurs to his horse he dashed along. 
His aged companion was too much under the 
inflaence of consternation to do aught to impel 
his own coureer forward: nevertheless the 
animal bounded on, keeping abreast with the 
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steed which Lionel Danvers bestrode. They 


were horses of colossal size and as black as 
night. Wondrous was the speed which they 
now put forth ; and every minute they appeared 
to be ing quicker and quicker, until they 
reached a degree of swiftness that seemed like 
that of a hurricane. The trees flew past as if 
they themselves were rushing in the contra 
direction ; and as Danvers looked round towards 
the old man, it struck the latter that the noble’s 
dark eyes were now flashing continuous fires, 
and that the awful expression of satanic scorn 
and withering contempt instead of flitting over 
his features, was stationary there, Horrible 
ideas flowed through the rained merchant’s 
brain, like a trai] of scorching fame. He felt 
as if he were in the power of some unearthly 
being who was whirling fim on ata madden- 
ing = that might have outstripped the whirl- 
win 

Away, away !—along the road they rush, the 
horses’ hoofs beating with thundering din upon 
the hard ground~ while trees, and sign- posts, 
and all objects that could serve to mark distances 
flitted past like a moving panorama speeding 
one way as the horsemen were dashing on in 
another Through a village were they borne: 
another moment and it was ong of sight! Now 
they suddenly emerged upon’ the wide open 
heath of Bagshot; and in a few minutes Dan- 
vers abruptly reined in his steed—the one 
which the old man bestrode aympathetically 
relaxing ita pace also. Then they stopped ; 
and a creaking sound smote hideously upon the 


ears. 

“ Behold where the murderer swings!” cried 
Danvers: and through the darkness he pointed 
with outstretched arm. 

Manners mechanically glanced in the diree- 
tion thus indicated, and beheld a gibbet by the 
road-side, to each arm of which a malefactor 
hung in chains; and as the bodies swayed 
gently to and fro, the rusty iron groaned as if 
the sounds came up from the hollow throats of 
the dead. The hideous spectacle, darkly de- 
fined in the cbscusity which the wan moon 
feebly illumined, caused the flesh to creep upon 
the old man’s bones and the blood to stagnate 
icily in his veins: but the next moment the 
steeds dashed on again, with wildering, whirl- 
ing, maddening pace ; and a tremendous weight 
of awful consternation sat upon the old man, 
as a foul night-hag sits upon the breast of a 
sleeper in a fearful dream. 

Away, away! over the wild heath the horse- 
men sped; and as Danvers’ short Spanish 
mantle of sable velvet few out straight from 
his shoulders, it seemed as if huge bat-like wings 
were thus spread open, giving a horrible com- 
pletenéss to the idea that his shape was that of 
a fallen angel. The old man gased upon him 
as if his eyes would burst from their sockets 
— weary eed with looks so fall of wild terror 
and awfal dread that had it beech some hideous. 
spectral form seated on the coal-black steed, it 
could not have inspired a more stupendous 
horror. And Danvers bent upon him a coun 
temance which had a look glowing with a wild 
and singular exultation that mingled with a 
terrific scorn and blighting irony. Yet all the 
remarkable beauty of the features struck the 
eye forcibly still—a beauty which in its masca- 
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line perfection resembled that of an archangel, 
but at the same time appeared to be naught 
save a mask beneath which all the passions ot 
hell were raging, gnawing, agitating, straggling, 
corroding,—aye, and devouring too the heart 
of that man who was thus clothed in so tre- 
mendous a mystery ! 

The ruined merchant endeavoured to cry 
aloud: but the faculty of speech failed him. 
Then he turned away his head in order to shut 
out the spectacle from his view and by a despe- 
rate effort regain —— like composure. 
But a wild and unearthly laugh rang in his 
ears; and he knew that it came from the lips 
of his companion. Irresistibly his eyes were 
reverted upon that individual, whose tall, ele- 

nt, and graceful form, seated upon the coal- 

lack steed, with the » antle streaming from his 
back and the sable plume stretched out straight 
48 a pine bough from his cap, seemed awful as 
that of Luciter. And, O horror! was it ima 
gination or a dread reality ?—but now living 
lightnings seemed to flash from his eyes, play 
around his lofty forehead, and illumine the 
wild beauty of his countenance with their bale- 
ful fires! At the same time the wind swept 
over the heath; and with such suddenness came 
on the tempest, that in less than a minute it 
blew a hurricine. Nowa wood of fir-trees was 
reached ; and as the sable chargers skirted it in 
their maddening career, the wind whistled, and 
shrieked, and roared, and moaned by turns 
amidst tlhe trees, so that it appeared as if the 
voices of ruined spirits falling in headlong flight 
were sending forth the tones of agony that min- 
gled with the malice-mirth of fiends ! 

Heavens! how haggard, wild, and horror- 
stricken the old man looked: desperation sat 
on his features—the most appalling terror was 
in his fixed and staring eyes. It seemed as if 
demons had him in their grasp and vultures had 
fastened on his brain. His imagination, wrought 
up to a frenzied pitch, appeared to torture itself 
by enhancing the horrors of everything that was 
already so transcendingly horrible. The notes 
of the wind, as it swept through the forest of 
firs, now seemed to him to be giving utterance 
to articulate sounds—cries of murder blendin 
with the shrieks of tortured maidens—the wil 
wail of young children uniting with the yells 
of strong and powerful men in mortal agonies! 

“ O God, I can endure this no longer!” ex- 
claimed Manners, suddenly recovering the 
faculty of speech with a great effort, and thus 
giving vent to the horror that filled his soul. 

“ Away, away!” cried Danvers: and as the 
two black coursers redoubled their speed, the 
wild winds echoed the cry of “ Away, away!” 
and in the far-off depths of the forest of firs 
did ee echoes prolong the words, “ Away, 
away!” 

e said thatthe horses redoubled their speed 
—and it was so. If they had travelled hitherto 
with the celerity of the hurricane, they now 
rivalled the vivid swiftness of the lightning. 
Their long black manes streamed out and shone 
with a bright gloss like meteors: their eyes 
flashed fire—and the breath through their nosa- 
trils instead of being of fleecy transparency, 
was like a glowing vapour. Seen from a dis. 
tance, it must have appeared as if — ———— 
were being borne aloag with acelority at w 
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electric fires alone can travel: and notwith | rave through the trees ; and spirit-voices appear 


standing this fearful velocity wherewith he was 
walted onward, the old man experienced not 
the least difficalty in retaining his seat, but on 
the contrary appeared to be kept in the saddle 
by some spell which was stronger than himself. 

He shut his eyes in order to concentrate 
all his ideas internally, and thus shield his 
imagination as it were against the influence of 
external objects. He asked himself whether 
all these things were a reality or a delusion ?— 
whether, in a word, he was merely perfarmin 
@ very rapid journey with Lord Danvers, an 
that his own fevered fancy had invested it with 
such an assemblage of wild and mystic terrors? 
For upwards of a minute did he thas reason 
with his eyes shut close; and in the depths of 
his soul did he murmar, “ Yes, it must be all 
the work of imagination !” 

But when he felt the night-air keen and 
sea - as if blowing upon him from Spitz- 

ergen’s ice, and recollected that it was a night 
in the genial month of May, he was atruck 
with the conviction that the atmosphere only 
seemed thus penetratingly cold, because he 
was being whirled with such headlong rapidity 
through it. For indeed it was like speeding 
full in the teeth of a strong gushing wind; 
and therefore the old man knew that the pace 
must be terrifie. Ah! how then could it all 
be adelusion? Feeling as if suddenly goaded 
well-nigh to —“ he opened his eyes and 
threw a quick shuddering look upon his com- 

anion. Danvers appeared at the moment to 

ave some intuitive knowledge that the old 
man thus regarded him with a glance of 
agonizing inquiry; and he turned upon him 
all the terrific lightnings of his looks. Yes— 
there indeed was still that awful beauty of the 
noble’s countenance: there too were the fires 
flashing from his eyes and playing like blasting 
hghtning, about his brow ;—and his very lips, 
wreathing in satannatic acorn and withering 
irony, seemed to breathe fire also! 

Away, away !—on thundered the steeds—a 
town is reached—it is a large one—and yet it 
is traversed and passed quick as if it were but 
a single house that had appeared on either side 
of the road. On, on—and in a few minutes 
they reach the bank of a broad river on whose 
bosom the wan moon plays. The steeds dash 
in !—a moment and they are upon the opposite 
bank! It was as if a mere puddie had been 

lashed by their tramping feet for an instant. 

ben away, away again! and the steeds snort 
flames from their nostrils, and toss their heads 
as if to shake off meteroic fire-sparks from their 
manes—while lightnings flash from their eyes, 
and they have the appearance of maddened 
animals rushing along in the wildest affright. 
Another town is reached: some grand funeral 
ceremony is taking place in the churchyard ; 
and torches waving to and fro, fling a lurid 
light with a magical effect upon the white 
grave-stones and the grey walls of the sacred 
edifice, Danvers reins in his steed fora mo- 
ment, and pointing to the churchyard, exclaims 
in a wild and mocking tone, “They are busy 
with the dead this night!” Then away, away 
dash the two coal black char again—the 
town is passed—end along the onely road they 
thander un once more, The winds cuntiuue to 
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to shriek, and scream, and moan, and how), 
above — below — behind — before — on every 
side! 

Presently the way lies through a part of the 
country singularly wild and fitted for such a 
dread nocturnal journey. The road os 
round a tremendous hollow, into the’ black 
depths of which the eye cannot plunge; while 
on the other side of the beaten pathway rugged 
heights tower upward. 

‘It is the Devil’s Hole!” exclaimed Dan- 
vers, pointing into the abyss; and then he gave 
so wild and terrific a laugh that it woke a thou- 
sand echoes fur wilder and more terrific still; 
and ere they had died in the distance he shouted 
“Away, away!”—the hills and hollows again 
reverberating the sound, as if the whole neigh- 
bourhood were peopled with fiends whose voices 
yept passing on the words “ Away, away!” 

The old man felt as if his senses were now 
leaving him ; and he had no longer the power 
to reflect and think upon what was passiny. 
But still, of al that was taking place he 
remained painfully sensible: only he hed no 
longer suilicient control over his ideas as to 
deliberate within himself whether these trans- 
cending horrord-and stupendous mysteries were 
stern realities or the mere phantasmagoria of a 
fevered fancy. The wild winds raved—the air 
was keen as if formed of myriads of ice-shalts 
all shooting in one direction while he was rush- 
ing on against the piercing shower—the eycs 
of the horses continued to flash forth living 
flames—and when he looked upon Danvers, he 
still beheld the awful expression of scorn and 
malignant triumph upon his countenance, illu 
mined by the fires which shot from the eyce 
and played like forked tongues of lumbeut 
flame around his brows. 

Away, away!—more maddening, frenzied, 
and furious becomes the pace at which te 
coal-black steeds dash along, bearing with 
them the unearthly halo of the fires which 
they look and breathe! It is asa trail of me- 
teor like flames sweeping onward over the sur- 
face of the earth. The old man loses all 
— of reckoning, or even guessing at the 

apse of time. At last another mass of water 
is suddenly reached: but it seems not like a 
river—for he cannot see the opposite bank or 
shore. Not another moment has he to reflect 
apon this, The steeds dash on—the spray 18 
thrown up thickly around him—and imme- 
diately afterwards the horses’ hoofs tramp upon 
the rattling beach of some shore on which they 
have just landed. Here there is a sudden halt: 
and the old man flings a fevered anxious lance 
around. Where is he? whither has 1) invers 
brought him? has the sea been passed? They 
stand upon a beach at the foot of high and 
panes | cliffs, which gleam white as snow ia 
the wan moonlight. On the summit may be 
seen a pile of castellated buildings—ramparty, 
turrets, and towers, looking like a black cloud 
of fantastic shape that had settled down there 
from the dark vaults of heaven. Below—at a 
little distance from the beach which the cbb 
had now left bare—two or three shafts of rock 
are seen shooting abruptly out of the water. 
The old man gazes for a few moments in the 
wildest amaze; and then he gives utterance 60 
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a loud and terrible cry—for he recognises 
— knows the scene—he has beheld it 
ore 

Yes - for in his search after his lost danghter 
Clara, had he visited the Isle of Wight, at the 
south-western point of which stood Danvers 
Castle, frowning from its rocky eminence above 
the sea, and overlooking the spot where the 
Needles uprear their heads like the last ves- 

tiges of some temple built by gigantic hands, 
and which the ocean has overwhelmed. 

Ne wonder, then, that on recognising the 

spot to which he had been brought a terrific 
cry escaped the old man’s lips! For the moon 
was still high in the heavens—the night was 
not waning yet—no glimmer of dawn appeared 
in the east—and therefore was the astounding, 
wildering, —— fact apparent, that in 
three or four short hours a joanne of eighty 
miles had been accomplished! Aye—and the 
sea had been traversed, too, by the coal-black 
steeds, which now stood snorting, and champ- 
ing, and pawing the beach, as if anxious to 
start ou their preternatural yourncy anew! 

Ob! as these convictions flashed, soul- har- 
rowing and brain-scorching, to the old man’s 
mind, he felt that he was in the power of one 
who was indeed above all earthly laws—an 
exception to the very human race itself! But 
his daughter Ab! horrifying thought! 
what could her doom be, in the hands of such 
a being? 

“‘ Be you a fiend in mortal shape,” cried the 
old man, now driven to the frenzy of utter 
despair, “I will resist until the last!"—and in 
his maddened wildness, he rushed upon Dan- 
vers, heaven only knows with what aim or with 
what hope. 

“Foo — 1” .muttered Lionel Danvers 
in a tone of withering scorn: and all the 
terrors of his countenance—the lightning of 
the eyes and the satanic sardonism of the 
ula lipp—were turned full upon the old 





ma 

is 'O God, that look !” he exclaimed, stopping 
suddenly short in dread consternation: then 
turning half round, he reeled—staggered back 
a pace or two—and fell heavily—deprived of 
consciousness. 

When he recovered his senses again, he was 
in a dungeon. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE LADY AND HER TIRE-MAID. 


A month elapsed; and during this interval 
the King was a constant visitor at Grantham 
Villa. Resicaly an evening passed without 
his Majesty's presence at the Karl’s abode. 
Sometimes be would sup there: at others he 
would merely walk for an hour or two in the 
ae and shrubbery in company with Musi- 

ora and her two noble relatives ;—but on all 
occasions his attentions to our heroine plainly 
indicated that she was the object of attraction 
for him. Indeed, those attentions became 
more and more tender in their nature and 
more pointed in their significancy. Though 
always characterized by an ardent admiration, 
they were nevertheless blended with the utmost 
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s loud and terrible ery—for he recognises the , respect, respect, and so far from having anything of a 


libertine aspect, were those of a suitor wooing 
a damsel to be his bride. Never once, either 
in word or look, did the monarch trans 

the bounds of the strictest delicacy. Not that 
Musidora would for a single instant have 
tolerated such transgression: but there was 
nevertheless, all circumstances considered, a 
merit in this forbearance on Henry's part. 
For inasmuch asa King in those times assumed 
to himself a sort of prescriptive right to exer- 
cise the fullest control over the hearts of his 
female subjects, as he held the lives, liberties, 
and fortunes of all at his own disposal,—the 
respectful conduct which his Highness observed 
towards Musidora would have been regarded 
by any other lady as a homage of the most 
flattering description. It was at once the most 
exalted compliment which the — of that 
age, especially when personified in such a 
monarch as Henry VIII, could possibly offer 
to the beauty, the virtue, and the other merits 
of an English damsel. But Musidora, while 
receiving these delicate and respectful atten- 
tions from the King, appeared to regard them 
only in the light of ordinary courtesies, and 
did not seem to attach any more significant 
meaning to them. 

But we shall gather a better idea of the 
occurrences of the month which had elapsed 
since Musidora’s arrival at Grantham Villa, 
if we peep into her own chamber, and listen to 
the conversation which was taking place one 
evening between herself and Annetta. The 
King was expected to supper at nine: it was 
now eight o'clock, and our heroine was com- 
mencing her tuilet a little earlier than usual. 

Seated near the window, which was open, 
and through the lattice-work of which shone 
the prismatic lustre of the descending sun, 
Musidora gazed down into the beautiful garden 
below—while Annetta was arranging the long 
shining masses of the lady’s raven hair. It 
was a delicious evening iu the month of June: 
the air that was wafted i into the chamber, was 
filled with the fragrance of the sweetest flowers, 
yet not to a degree to produce a sickly sensa- 
tion, nor to mar the freshness of the gentle 
breeze. And Musidora appeared to woo that 
breeze as it came throngh the lattice-blind. 
Not that there was the flush of excited thoughts 
upon her cheeks: no, pale as the purest Parian 
marble were they — and the serenity of her 
alabaster forehead forbade the supposition that 
her brain throbbed behind those brows. And 
yet did she court the breese as if there were 
some inward excitement which its freshness 
soothed. Yet who that gazed upon Musidora’s 
countenance, with its ice-like placidity, and 
beheld her in all the glacier-brilliancy of her 
beauty, could for a moment imagine that it 
was possible for her heart to be swayed or her 
soul to be excited by the ape with which 
— are touched and other souls are 
move 


“His Highness comes again to-night ?” said 
Annetta inquiringly, as she combed out the 
long tressea of her lady’s hair. 


“Yes,” replied Musidora; “the King comes 
again to-night :”—and her voice usually charae- 
terized by a fluid evenness which would have 
been monotonous were it not for its ineffable 
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melody, gave a just perceptible accentuation to | sometimes exchange looks which mean quite as 


the word again. 

“ And are you not pleased, dear lady?” asked 
Annetta, who was a shrewd and intelligent, but 
frank-bhearted and well-meaning, as well as very 
pretty and interesting girl of about eighteen. 
“TI am sure that if I had the good fortune to be 
regarded as a fit companion for the King, I 
should be ready to go out of my senses with 
sheer delight.” 

“Then in order to retain your senses, An- 
netta,” said Musidora, “it will be as well for 
— avoid the chance of ever falling in with 

yalty.” 


“It is not likely that I shall have such a 
ehance at all,” rejoined Annetta. “But yon, 
mistress, who are so very fortunate in this 
respect, do not seem near so happy as, frankly 
speaking, you really ought to be.” 

“And why do you think that I ought to be 
so supremely happy?” asked Musidora, in a 
tone of placid indifference, as she threw herself 
farther back in her chair, over the crimson 
velvet of which the raven masses of her hair 
flowed like a dark cloud: but as Annetta did 
not answer the question, Musidora glanced 
slowly round; and as she caught a glimpse of 
her young dependant’s countenance, she ob- 
served “You wish to say something, minion, 
to which you hesitate to give utterance ?” 

“ May i then speak freely ?” asked Annetta, 
encouraged by Musidora’s words and manner: 
for the term minion was in those times one of 
endearing familiarity addressed by ladies to 
their favourite abigails. 

“« Assuredly! say what you will,” returned 
Musidora. ‘‘ You have been with me nearly 
three years—have yoa not, Annetta ?—and 
during that interval J have received every proof 
of your natural goodness of heart, as well as 
of your candour and prudence. I therefore 
suffer you to speak more familiarly to me than 
any one else. And now say what you wish.” 

“J was about to observe, dear er con- 
tinued Annetta, “that his g:acious Highness 
must be deeply and sincerely ix love with you 
to come 80 often to the villa. Of course it is 
not through friendship for Lord and Lad 
Grantham that his Grace comes; because 
have learnt from the servants of the household 
that the King never came hither at all till you 
were ap inmate of the house; but on the con- 
trary, I understand the Earl and Countess were 
in deep disgrace. It is therefore evident enough 
that the King is in love with you, dear lady ; 
and as his present marriage is said to be no 
marriage at all, and his present wife no wife at 
all, it follows that he is at perfect liberty to 
contract another marriage and choose another 
wife. Oh! my dear mistress,” exclaimed An- 
netta, enthusiastically, “ proud I shall be to 
see you Queen of England’ * 

Annetta, I have suffered you to go on talk- 
ing thus,” said Musidora, calaly: “ because I 
in the first instance gave you full and free per- | 
miseion to speak your thoughts. But I did 
Not anticipate that you were about to indulge 
in such wild dreams on my behalf. Do the 
servants of the household permit themselves 
the liberty of talking in a similar manner?” 

“ There is no doubt that they whisper amongst 
themselves,” replied Annetta, “and that they 


much as words can say. But they are 
cautious alike in speech and. looks with — 
to this matter: for there is scarcely a day that 
passes without the Earl and Countess renewing 
the injunction to keep .his Grace’s frequent 
visits a profound secret, and never to allude to 
them outside the walls of the villa, under pain 
not only of instant dismissal but also of the 
King’s sorest displeasure.” 

“And what do the domestics think of this 
incessantly-renewed injunction,” asked Musi- 
dora, “accompanied as it is with threats and 
warnings ?” 

‘“‘ They say little on the porns but yield im- 
plicit obedience, so far as 1 can learn,” replied 
Annetta. ‘‘ The servants, both male and female, 
are, as you must have observed, all elderly 
people, and have been in Lord Grantham’s ser- 
vice for some years ; and therefore they are not 
likely to risk their own situations, much leas 
dare the royal vengeance, by carrying tittle- 
tattle outside the walls of the villa. Besides, 
there is the old housekeeper, Dame Bertha, 
who keeps a lynx-eye upon them all; and she 
takes care that none of them ever set foot over 
the threshold without her permission.” 

“But what opinion do the domestics seem 
to have formed relative to the injunction which 
the Earl and Countess have given them ?” 
asked Musidora, though ina cold indifferent 
manner, as if rather for the sake of saying 
something than because she felt the slightest 
interest in the topic. 

“I have heard Dame Bertha herself say,” 
answered Annetta, “that his Highness is not 
so completely his own master but that he to 
some extent follows fhe advice of his council- 
lors—the Lord Chancellor Warham, the Earl 
of Surrey, Sir Edward Poynings, and others— 
and that they are all bitterly opposed to Lord 
Grantham. Therefore his Grace does not 
choose all in a moment to inform his courticrs 
that he has forgiven Lord Grantham ;—~and so 
for the present he visits here incognito. Thus 
says Dame Bertha.” 

* And ig that all she says?” asked Musidora: 
for it was easy to perceive by Annetta’s tone 
and the way in which she suddenly stopped 
short, that she had really more to tell. 

“That is all Dame Bertha says,” replied 
the girl: “but the servants generally fancy 
that this is not the only reason why his Grace 
comes hither under such circumstances of strict 
secrecy.” 

*“ Proceed, Annetta,” said Musidora, as her 
— again stopped short: but still the 
lady spoke in her wunted manner of calm in- 
difference and passionless quiescence. 

“Well, dear mistress, since you permit me 
to speak,” continued Annetta, “it must frankly 
be told that the prevailing impression in the 
servants’ hall is that King Henry comes here 
so often and in such rigid incognito, because he 
is wooing you as his bride, but does nut chouse 
to let the circumstance become public until he 
has sent to Rome to obtain from the Pupe a 
bull divorcing him from the present Queen.” 

“Now, supposing that all these conjectures 
be well founded,” said Musidora, “shouldyyou 
not think me very wrong, Annetta, to become 
the cause of severing the King from Queen 
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Catherin«, whether she be or be not an 
estimable woman ?” 

‘If, dear lady, by intrigue or treachery,” re- 
plied Annetta, after a few moments’ consider- 
ation, “ you had sacceeded in alienating King 
Henry’s heart from Queen Catherine, I should 
certainly think the deed most ungenerous for 
any woman to perfurm, and most unworthy of 
the chd@racter of Musidora Sinclair. But inas- 
much as it appears from all I can have learnt, 
that his Highness bad resolved, before he ever 
saw or even heard of you, to divorce Queen 
Catherine and to proclaim the nullity of a 
marriage which he believes to have no legal 
tie, I cannot for a single moment see that you 
ure tu blame if his Grace has chosen to fall in 
luve with you.” 

Annetta ceased speaking, and Musidora 
made no reply nor comment for nearly a 
minute. The young damsel, while arranging 
the superb tresses that flowed over the crimson 
back of the chair, passed round from behind 
the seat so as to catch a glimpse of her mis- 
tress’s countenance, and ascertain, if possible, 
whether she could read therein the effect which 
her words had produced. But no!—there was 
that ice-like brilliancy of the Jady’s beauty, 
with the fading gleam of a smile upon the 
lower part of the face; and there also was the 
superb lustre of the fine dark eyes: but the 
expression of all the features was as inscru- 
table as ever—so that as Annetta passed be- 
hind the chair again, she wondered how it 
possibly could be that never, never could she 
glean from Musidora’s looks the slightest, 
at pa clue to what was passing in her 
sou 

“You have spoken like a very sensible and 
intell gent girl, as you are,” said Musidora, at 
length breaking silence ,again; “but recollect 
that I only supposed your conjectures to be 
true for an instant, in order to give you an 
opportunity of expressing your opinion on a 
certain point. Let me now assure you, my 
dear Annetta, that whatever brilliant hopes 
you in your kindness may have conceived on 
my behalf, have never once as yet been fos- 
tered by my ambition. The King has proffered 
me many civilities, but has never hitherto 
breathed a word which might be construed into 
a direct proposal.” 

‘But he means it—he means it, dear lady !” 
exclaimed Annetta: “and I shall yet have the 
honour—QOh! the supreme, the matchless 
honour of dressing the hair of the Queen of 
of England! How grandly would a diadem 
rest upon this head!”—and as she spoke with 
a heartfelt enthusiasm, she with her two pretty 
white hands smoothed down the redundant 
masses of her mistress’s hair. ‘ Yes—and it 
will be so too,” she continued, rather in a 
masing strain to hers though speaking 
aloud, than actually addressing Musidora : 
“every sigu, every token proves that the King 
loves you. Has he not sent a learned physi- 
cian to the Isle of Wight, to take up his abode 
at Semclair House?—not merely that your 
father’s health may be duly cared for and 
cherished, but also that zhe worthy knight may 
have the society of a gay and intellectual oom- 
panion to make him miss his danghter's ab- 
sence all the less. And in the letter which you 
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received the other day from Sir Lewis, and ot 


which you so kindly read a portion to me, did 
not your father declare that he had never been 
happier in his life than with this individual 
whom the King had sent to him, and who 
served the purpose of comrade, physician, and 
friend? es—those were Sir Lewis’s very 
words: and surely it was most considerate 
and most kind on the part of the King to 
send so agreeable a person to keep Sir Lewis 
company? But that is not all,” continued 
Annetta, in her almost unconscious musings. 
“Has not hie Highness provided you with 
written orders and passports, bearing his own 
— sign-manual, to enable you to visit the 
ower, St. James’s Palace, and other places 
under the royal authority and which he thought 
you would like to inspect? Did you not like- 
wise receive an ovder to visit Windsor Castle ? 
—and was not that a pleasant day which we 
spent on the jaunt thither? It must be quite 
a change for the Earl and Countess thus to go 
about with you, mistress, after being so long 
confined, as one may say, to this particular 
spot. They have to thank you for getting out 
of disgrace with the King, and into favour 
again. But as I was saying, dear mistress, all 
those civilities and tavyeurs which the King has 
shown you, speak eloquent enough of his in- 
tentions———Ah! I quite forgot the magnificent 
set of diamonds which his Highness gave 
ou——~” 

* And which I accepted at the time with so 
much reluctance,” added Musidora, “ and 
have so completely forgotten ever since.” 
“You are incomprehensible in dil but the 
kindness of your disposition,” remarked An- 
netta, encouraged, by the turn the conversation 
had taken, to a somewhat greater familiarity 
than she was wont to venture upon with her 
young mistress: but at the same time she 
meant no harm. “Ido not pretend to know 
anything about the value of precious stones; 
but the most ignorant could tell that these are 
beyond all price. I thought the set beautiful 
enough which the Countess presented to you 
the day of your arrival, and wondered more 
than once why you wore them not. But briyht 
as I deemed them, they appear absolutely pale 
and dim in comparison with those resplendent 
pone which his Highness gave you. Ah! dear 
ady, if you would only permit me to decorate 
ou with them this evening, how ravishinyly 
eautiful would you look! Beautiful you 
always are—beautiful you ever must be: but 
still this loveliness of your’s may be set off, if 
not enhanced, and displayed in the light of 
flashing gems as a contrast to the simplicity 
which mingles with the glory wherewith it is 
wont to shine.” 
“ Annetta—my dear Annetta!” exclaimed 
Musidora, smiling with a sudden gaiety, which 
nevertheless was but the heightening of the 
cold brilliancy over her alabaster features— 
while the pearls shone between the parting 
coral of her lips: “you have been studying in 
the school of flattery. Do you know that if I 
were more girlish than I am, you would render 
me quite vain ? 
“Q dear lady ! you must know—you cannot 
help knowing,” cried Annetta, now passing 
from behind the chair and gazing upon hes 
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young mistress with a sincere enthusiasm, 
“that you are splendidly beautifal. Yes— 
though of the same sex, yet do I feel a pleasure 
in contemplating such transcending loveliness 
as your's. Aye, and it is an honour likewise 
to be fitted to serve as the handmaiden of 
oneso superbly handsome.” 

For an instant—but only fer a single instant 
—an expression of proud triumph shone upon 
Musidora’s countenance: but the next mo- 
ment it settled like a spirit of mockery in the 
depths of her dark haunting eyes, as if even 
the consciousness of her own migaculous beauty 
was not able to excite more than the slightest 
and most transient emotion. 

“ It does not even appear to give you plea- 
sure, dear lady,” said Anvetta, with a look of 
affectionate regretfulness, “to know that you 
are beautifal. Wither you will not allow the 
thought to harbour is yodr bosom, because you 
deem it a weakness—or else it is absorbed by 
other thoughts, which make you indifferent to 
the possession ef such rare loveliness.” 

“ Annetta, you have never spoken to me in 
such a strain before,” said Musidora, bending 
her dark eyes for an instant in an inquinng 
manner upon her abigail’s countenance. 

‘‘ Because you never, permitted the conver- 
sation to take such a turn before,” answered 
Annetta. 

“Then you are discoarsing on things con- 
cerning which you have often wished to speak 
on former occasions?” 

“Yes, dear lady, such is the truth: I will 
not deny it.” 

“ And these things on which you desire to 
speak?” said Musidora, her dark eyes resting 
more searchingly and penctratingly upon An- 
netta. 

“ Did I not just now take the liberty of ob- 
serving that you are incomprehensible? O 
lady, to be beautiful as you are, and yet to 
remain emotionless when tuld that you are 
beantifal—in one short month to have brought 
the King of England to your feet, and yet to 


remain as indifferent to the consummation of 


so proud & bend ag as if it were some poor 
knight or humble gentleman instead of a 
mighty monarch whom you had thus inspired 
with such a passion—to possess the richest dia- 
monds that ever were yielded up by oriental 
mine, and yet leave them neglected and for- 
in the casket, preferring to place a 
simple white rose or a camelia upon your hair, 
or else to leave it entirely unadorned, as if its 
own dark glory were a brighter halo than dia- 
— ds “y ops — there is some- 
stran ight ost Bay unnatural 

in allthis!’ , 


— short: for — mistress’s 
eyes ap na moment to glow with a 
wild and unearthly lustre; and on her conn- 
tenance there suddenly sprang up an expres- 
sion so strange, so full of ineffable emotions— 
anger, dismay, affright, and entreaty, all com. 
bined—that no wonder was it the young damsel 
ceased abruptly and even started back at thus 
beholding on the part of her mistress a display 
of feeling such as the girl had never seen 
before. But with ———— swiftness, and 
indeed with the suddenness of a passing shade 
flitting away, did that wild expression vanish 
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from Musidora’s countenance and her cyes 
shone with their natural lustre once more, 

‘“ Did I say anything to offend you, dearest 
lady ?” asked Annetta, with timid manner and 
deprecating look. 

“No. hat made you think so?” asked 
Masidora, with the air of one who fancied that 
not the slightest ground had been afforded for 
such an idea. . 

“ Methought you looked as if suddenly an- 
gered,” returned the abigail: ‘“ yes—and not 
only angered, but also grieved.” 

“If you had done wrong wilfully, I should 
have chided you,” said Musidora, in her usual 
tone and without the least excitement. “ But 
tell me all you wish to say: I shall not be angry 
with you. Speak, Annetta. You know that 
am not often swayed by mere curiosity: but it 
suits my humour at the present moment to 
hear you explain your thoughts concerning me. 
You said that I am incomprehensible? Is it 
because my mind possesses a placidity not 
easily ruffled, and because it is not so readily 
moved by the vanities and the follies of the 
world as the generality of our sex ?” 

“ | know not exactly how to answer,” replied 
Annetta, somewhat perplexed and bewildered 
by these questions. ‘And yet it does seem 
strange that one who is herself so lovely and 
so loveable, should notwithstanding possess a 
heart so little accessible to love——” 

“Love!” repeated Musidora: and then 
again did that same ineffable expression sweep 
over her countenance. 

“There! are you not angry 
Annetta, gazing half in affrig 
mistress, 

‘““ Angry ?—no!” exclaimed Musidora: and 
she smiled with such transcending sweetness 
that the impression produced by the other look 
was effaced all in a moment. ‘“ Go on An- 
netta: let me hear what you have to say, since 
it is evident you have thoughts unto which you 
are desirous to give expression.” 

“ Dearest lady,” resumed the young tire- 
woman “I cannot help thinking that yon are 
a being infinitely superior to myself. I fancy 
that were I possessed of your superb beauty, 
I should not prove indifferent to compliments: 
did I possess such gems as those which have 
been gifts to you, I should long for every fi ting 
occasion to deck myself therewith: but oh! 
were I fortunate enough to win a monarch’s 
love, my heart would not remain like a frag- 
ment of an unsunned glacier! ” 

‘“‘ Do you not see, my dear Annetta,” asked 
Musidora, rising from her seat and tapping her 
abigail with caressing good-humour upon the 
cheek, “that if I were all you suppose I ought 
to be I should seem the most monstrous em- 
bodiment of every sentiment of vanity, conceit, 
pride, and vain-giory that ever combined to 
render a human being odious and insufferable ? 
Better, better far,” she added with some little 
degree of emotion, “that my heart should 
remain (if your description correet) the 
fragment of an unsunned glacier !—better also 
— wy soa pp yk like — 
and my tears, if ever I weep, like dis- 
tilled from icicles ! ” : a 

There was a strange 
words which fell from 





with me?” cried 
tupou her young 
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Musidora’s lips—not 
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strange for any other human being, because 
such words had something too much of bitter- 
ness in them not to be spoken with energy ; 
but strange for her who so seldom—so very 
seldom—displayed aught resembling emotion 
at all! Yet strange as this manifestation of 
feeling was on Musidora’s part, stranger still — 
aye, and also far more unnatural—was the 
sudder coldness which supervened—the iciness 
of manner and of look which succeeded that swift 
brief moment of excitement—while the petri- 
fying brilliancy of the smile settled again upon 
her countenance, and she became the unfathom- 
able, inscrutable being she of late years had 
seemed to be! 

‘¢ However,” she said, as if by way of wind- 
ing up the observations she had just made, or 
of putting a finish upon the topic of conversa- 


tion, “‘ since you wish to have the pleasure of | h 


bedecking me with the gems which his High- 
ness the King has given me—and inasmuch as 
the circumstance of never having yet worn 
them may indeed appear somewhat neglectful 
and might be construed into a prideful eccen- 
tricity on my part, of which feelings I am 
utterly incapable—you shall have your own 
way this evening.” 

* What! and you will wear the diamonds? ” 
exclaimed Annetta, joyfully, as if she had 
achieved a brilliant triumph in persuading her 
young mistress thus to adorn herself. 

“Yes—I will wear the gems this evening,” 
responded Musidora ;—and the delighted abi- 
gail proceeded to open the wardrobe in which 
the jewels were kept. 


——0— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE KING'S STRATAGEM. 


Ir was close upon nine o’clock, when the door 
of the saloon where the Earl and Countess of 
Grantham were seate |, was thrown open and a 
domestic announced the King. The nobleman 
and his wife rose and advanced with true parasite 
servility to greet the monarch, who on his part 
treated them with most condescending courtesy. 
Bat at the same time: his eyes glanced rapidly 
around; and the Earl, anticipating his mean- 
ing, observed with a low bow, “ Sire, the fair 
Musidora will doubtlesg make her appearance 
in a few minutes.” 
“ Ah! your lordship @tvined then full easily 
for whom my é¢yes sought?” exclaimed the 
King. “ But me, what think you js the 
impression I have made upon her, if any at all? 
Do not flatter me—do not at once begin with 
she wonted courtesy-like assurances that wher- 
ever I bend my looks, there must I find yielding 
hearts. No, my lord: igis not always so!— 
the knee sometimes bends in the cringing ser- 
vulity which sordid interest prompts or selfish- 
ness su ; and yet the heart may rebel! 
Now, it is a week since I privately and confi- 
dentially wh in the ears of yourself and 
her ladyship the Countess that your fair young 
er tl * won my a 4 
secret, ous ” observed 
Lord Grantham, “ oF Connon ead I have, 
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according to your royal commands, retaincd 
solemnly and — in our own breasts.” 

“ Aye, that much I expected at your hands,” 
rejoined the monarch. ‘ But for what pu 
did I thus soon make you my confidants? Was 
it not that you might observe Masidora well— 
gather up all her words—endeavour to pene- 
trate the meaning of her looks—watch whether 

ou could ever surprise a sigh escaping her 
besontand take opportunities when alone 
with her, to turn the conversation upon me, so 
as to ascertain what her opinion is of her King ? 
Have you done all this ?—for daring the past 
week I have not had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you alone ?” 

“We have watched—we have observed—and 
we have discoursed, in the maoner which your 
Highness pointed out,” returned Lord Grant- 

am 


‘ Yes—and I have sought opportunities of 
being alone with Musidora,” interposed the 
Countess, taking up as usual the unfinished 
thread of her husband’s remark. “I have 
spoken to her about your Highness in various 
terms—sometimes —— the generosity of 
your character, at others auding your profi- 
ciency in martial sports and chivalrous tilt, 
now alluding to your Grace as a polished gen- 
tleman and accomplished gallant, and then 
praising your domestic virtues and describing 

ow admirably your Highness’s qualifications 
are adapted, all monarch though you are, to en- 
sure the happiness of a loving and tender wife.” 

‘“* Well, and what does the fair Musidora say 
to all this?” asked the King. ‘Come, tell me 
the precise truth. I do not wish you to de- 
ceive me in a single point. On the contrary, 
I should be mortally offended with you, were I 
to discover that you misled me.” 

I will candidly tell your Highness the 
truth,” answered the Countess of Grantham. 
** Musidora exhibits no particular inclination 
at any time to make your Grace the topic of 
discourse; but she never absolutely avoids that 
topic when I suggest it. She does not appear 
moved by the eulogies which I pass upon you; 
whereas she herself occasionally suggests faults 
which she believes you to possess.” 

“‘ Ah! you have been indiscreet in plastering 
me too thickly over with those eulogies,” ex- 
claimed the King, in a tone of vexation. “ In- 
stead of laying a delicate gloss over your pic- 
ture, you have doubtless put on so thick a daub 
of varnish as to make al) the rich colouring 
appear through a suspicious medium.” 

“ No, my liege—I flatter myself,” responded 
the Countess, “that in this respect I have 
acted ingeniously enough. For when Musidora 
has hinted at any of your faults, I have spoken 
with great apparent freedom on the subject— 
with much greater freedom, indeed, than is 
consgnant with the respect I owe and the vene 
ratida I feel towards your Grace——” 

“Tush! spare the compliments,” cried the 
King. “ We have not perhaps many minutes 
to converse ere Musidora will make her appear- 
ance: and in the interval I wish to glean what 
I can relative to the impression, if any, which 
my assiduities, my bounties, and my qualifica- 
tions may have made upon her. As for my 
sov rarik, I believe it is well-nigh value- 
less in her estimation-—~..' 
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“‘ No, my liege: Musidora has her ambition, 
I am convinced of it!” exclaimed the Coun- 
tess of Grantham. “The very style in which 
she discusses what she is pleased to term your 
Highness’s faults, has once or twice ca her 
to let slip a word or two——” 

* Well, and that word or two?” asked the 
King.” “ And about the faults too? Tell me 
what are my faults in her estimation, that I 
may know how to amend them.” 

** Musidora thinks, (rom all she has heard, 
that your Jiighness attends too much to plea- 
sure and too little to the interests of your 
people—-that there is a vast amount of misery 
and poverty into which your Highness never 
cond«scends to look ; and she has once or twice 
observed that if she had the power, she would 
ac.omplish such and such reforms and effect 
s'.ch and such beneficial changes.” 

“Ah! then her's is the ambition to do 
good?” and a look very much resembling 
scornful disgust appeared upon the monarch's 
countenance. ‘ However,” he immediately 
added, “if such be hér desire, we will see if 
it cannot be gratified. But candidly speaking, 
Lord Grantham, do you not find your youn 
relative a beautiful and charming enigma 
Such indeed she appears to me. She resembles 
the water-lily upon the crystal brook when the 
moon illumines the scene and bathes the flower 
with its silver flood.” 

“The comparison is most admirable, m 
liege,” responded the Earl of Grantham. “It 
ison account of her very purity that she is ao 
slowly accessible to love.” 

‘Yes, her virtue is of the iciest quality,” 
added the Countess. ‘ And yet she is not pas- 
sionless! It is impossible with ber radiant 
beauty, and with that voluptuous grandeur of 
torm, together with the deep fire that burns in 
her splendid eyes,—impossible, I say, that she 
can be passionless !” 

“But surely your Grace can form some idea 
of the impression which your brilliant qua- 
lities as a man and as a Sovereign,” said the 
Earl of Grantham, “have made upon Musi- 
corsa.” 

“Flattery again! sheer flattery on your 
part!” exclaimed the King, with an impatient 
movement of haughty disgust. ‘Will you 
forget the habits of a courtier for a few minates, 
ante asan adviser, a friend, and a confi- 
dant if you can?” 

“It qs difficult, sire, to throw off habits of 
deference and respect,” rejoined the Earl of 
Grantham. “But to speak in the plainest and 
simplest language, may I be permitted to ask 
how Musidora comports herself towards your 
Highness at such times when you happen to be 

“alone with her? For instance, occasionally 
when we have walked in the gardens of an 
evening, the Countess and I have purposely 
lingered behind to afford your Grace an op- 
— — of saying sweet things to Masi- 

ora — 

Aye,“ interrupted King Henry, “and on 
those occasions to which you refer, has Musi- 
dora penetrated the — and either 
loitered or actually stepped short in the shady 
avenue until ye two have overtaken us again. 
In a word, she has ever avoided being left 
alone with me in the pleasure-grounds.” 
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“ Ah!—that very rigidity of virtue whereof 
I ere now spoke!” exclaimed the Countess. 
‘‘ It is the purity of admirable principles most 
highly wrought—the innocence and bashfal 
reserve of girlhood embellishing the charms of 
splendid womanhood!” 

“Well,” eaid the King, “I must devise some 
means to ascertain how I really stand in Masi 
dora’s heart. Therefore if you hear me telling 
any strange tale this evening, calculated to 
pique her curiosity, jealousy, or any other sen- 
timent on which I may choose to play, do you 
appear te enter into the spirit thereof. It will 
be hard indeed if I do not think of some 
method of prove the mysteries of the 
maiden’s soul. Perhaps I may even thaw 
that icinees of look which she wears—call up 
a blush to the cheeks which are as stainless as 
marble—and convert into the raddy glow of 
the tropics that smile which is as brilliant but 
as cold as the sun shining on the frozen regions 
of eternal winter.” 

‘Whatever stratagem your Highness may 
have recourse to, we shall comprehend it,” said 
the Earl of Grantham. 

“Yes,” added the Countess; “and I shall 
be glad for your Grace to devise a means to 
compel Masidora to give some sign or evidence 
relative to what she really thinks of your 
Highness. But,” added the titled dame hesi- 
tatingly, “if I might be permitted to saggest 
the easiest, the simplest, and the shortest 
method——” 

“What?” demanded the King, turning with 
something like chgjeric abruptness upon the 
Countess. 

“I would advise that your Grace shonld at 
once announce your royal pleasure to Musi- 
sidora,” responded her ladyshbip, timidly and 
hesitatingly : “ for it is impossible to conceive 
that a young lady—so highly honoured, so 
transcendingly flattered —should hesitate to 
fall on her knees and pour forth her gratitude 
to the King who purposes to make her 
the partner of his throne.” 

“ Nonsense, madam !" exclaimed Henry 
VIII. “I anticipated that snch was the idea 
which had entered your head. But you do 
not know your young relative Masidora so well 
as I, if you imagine that she is to be dazsled 
all in, a moment by a brilliant offer. Why, 
she has scarcely seemed pleased at the civilities 
T have shown her! She has accepted them in 
the light of — courtesies—save 
and except the diamonds; and those she posi- 
tively retased at first to receive at all, until I 
commanded her as her Sovereign to take 
them. Even then I beheld, in the quick 
flashing of her eyes and the sudden wreathing 
of her beauteous lips, the impatience of a 
proud spirit rebelling against that despotic 
mandate of mine. Aye, for she did regard it 
as despotic, though it was a mandate which 
forced u her a gift worth well-nigh a 
monarch’s ransom. Yes, she accepted those 
jewels because I commanded her—and because 
almost at the same time I told her how I sent 
off a learned physician to take care of her 
sire’s health. But has she worft those diamonds 
once?—has she condescended to appear in 
them on a single occasion? No Thiak you 
then that ahe has not a proud, a haughty, s 
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liar—aye, and an indomitable spirit ? 
ow know you what iron energies may exist 
in the inscrutable depths ofher soul? Believe 
me, Musidora is not to be driven: but she seni) 
be led! It is possible at least—and we will , 
try. But were I to commend her to accompany | 
me to the altar, she weuld bend upon me her 
large dark eyes, and her splendid countenance 
would beam with scornfal defiance. You 
surely then, madam,” added the King, fixing 
bis looks upon the Countess of Grantham, 
“cannot wish to expose me, your Sovereign— 
the King of England—to the ignominy of 
being refused by one who, after all, is but an 
obscure girl? Aye, obscure—but heavens! 
how wonderfully beautiful! what a marvel of 
loveliness! The earth never possessed her 
equal. Talk of Oriental odalisques, of whom 
my Ambassadors to the Ottoman Porte have 
spoken in such rapturous terms! they are 
naught in comparison with Musidora Sinclair. 
I am convinced that all the boasted brilliancy 
of the brightest Sultanas’ charms would pale | 
into dimness and sicken into misty gloom, 
before the transcending splendour of Musi- , 
dora’s loveliness.” | 
The Earl and Countess of Grantham ex- 
changed quick looks of significancy as they | 
listened to this excited rhapsody on the part | 
of the King: for they saw that he was s0 


| 


table. As usual, the King was assiduous in 
his attentions to Musidora; and according to 
her wont, she received them with that dignified 
courtesy and polished ease of manner which 
left it to be supposed that she took them as 
the ordinary demonstrations of politeness, and 
nothing more. 

During a pause in the conversation, Musi- 
dora, suddenly recollecting the ad¥enture 
which first introduced ber to the King, said. 
“T have been somewhat remiss in one respect ; 
and that is in not making very recent inquiries 
relative to the poor old man in whom your 
Highness so deeply and so generously inte- 
rested yourself.” 

‘““T have heard naught of him since last I 
gave you tidings on the subject,” responded 
the King. 

“That was ten days ago,” observed Musi- 
dora; “and he had arrived in Edinburgh on 
the — mission upon which your Highness 
had despatched him.’ 

‘“‘Doubtless more will be heard from him 
shortly,” rejoined the monarch. “There ae 
various points in which the commerce between 
the two countries may be improved; and ss 
Manners is eminently proficient in all subjects 
of that kind, I thought it best to despatch him 
to the Scottish capital as a special Commib- 
sioner to treat with the Regency of that king- 


enamoured of Musidora—so utterly captivated dom. He set off as I informed you at the 
with the magic glory of her beauty—-that he time, within a very tew days after we saw him 
would raise heaven and earth to win her heart here; and, as I have likewise informed you, | 


Scarcely had King Henry concluded his 
fervid speech, when the door opened and the | 
object of his eulogy made her appearance. 
But it would be impossible to describe the 
dazzling brilhancy—the almost overwhelming 
splendour of her presence, as she thus burst 
as it were upon the eyes of her relatives and 
the King. The diamonds in which she had | 
suffered the admiring Annetta to bedeck her, 
were indeed of the rarest and costliest descrip- 
tion: and well did they tecome her! Shining 
with the concentrated light of all the stars of 
the firmament, upon the raven darkness of her 
hair—around the polished column of her neck 
—upon the dazzling whiteness of her bosom— 
and circling the plump symmetry of the snowy 
arms, those gems did indeed, as Annetta had 
presaged, set off Masidora’s charms to a new 
and indescribable advattage. Yet brilliant 
though the shafts of vivid lustre were which 
the gous shot forth, yet not more lustrous than 
the light which shone in the lerge dark eyes— 
those eyes that seemed of jet filled with elec- 
tric fire! 

An expression of satisfaction burst from the 
lips of the King as he thus beheld Musidora | 
decorated for the firat time with the diamonds | 
which were his gift; while the Earl and | 
Countess exchanged meaning looks once 
more, not — imply that they saw how 
the King evidently felt the compliment, tar- 
dily though it was paid, but also to express 
their hope thet their beanteous young relative 


and make her his own. | 
| 


had at determined upon riveting the 
chains which her charms thrown around | 
Henry’s heart. 


“After some little discourse, they all four 
repaired to the supper-room, and sat down to 


learnt ten days back that he had arrived safely 
and was entering with spirit upon the object 
of his mission.” 

“Was it not a long journey for so aged a 
man to undertake?” asked Musidora, her 
memory dwelling compassionately upon the 
ruined merchant's infirmities and sorrows. 

“As I have already informed you, it was his 
own wish to remove from London for the pre 
sent. After mature reflection he made that 
statement to the trusty person whom I sen, 
according to appointment, to meet him in the 
Temple Gardens; and in consequence of what 
the old man then said to my messenger, did I 
subsequently act. Rest assured, Musidora, 
that Master Manners has every reason to bless 
the hour when you testitied so much sympathy 
in his behalf.” 

“Your Highness has done more—far more 
—than I could have foreseen or than he could 
possibly have expected,” observed Musidora. 

“ Dear young lady,” said the King, “there 
are no doubt many, many sad cases of distress 
and woe within my realms; and my heart often 
bleeds when imagination depicts those unseen 
sorrows to which I would so cheerfully stretch 
forth a ministering hand if I did bat know 
where such sorrows hide themselves. Indeed, 
to discover the seclusions, the lurking-holes, 
and the dens where poverty requires assistance, 
vice needs reform, and disease languishes for 
the physician’s help, a Queen should take the 
task in hand. The affairs of State are slready 
heavy enough for me. Scandalous tongues 
and evil-disposed persons have dared to repre- 
sent that I expend in pleasure much of that 


| time which should be devoted to my subjects. 


But this is not‘ the case. Thronghout whole 
days do I sit in deliberation wih my Council 
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in the inspection of State documents— 
and in the consideration of plans to benefit 


m e.” 

5 — listened to the King with an inte- 
rest which she made no attempt to conceal ; 
sand as he paused, she said, “It is with un- 
feigned delight that I hear your Grace thus 
speak. Heaven will prosper all the endeavours 
you msy make for the amelioration of your 
subjects.” 

“* Had I been blessed,” continued — in 
a grave tone and assuming a serious look, 
“with a Queen who would second those en- 
deavours to which you have just alluded, fair 
Musidora, I should. have been happy indeed. 
But it is otherwise. My marriage being illegal, 
and the Queen herself knowing that a divorce 
has been applied for, is too much occupied 
with her own sorrows to devote any attention 
to those of my subjects. Therefore, when I 
resolved to procure the annulment of this 
most unlawful and most unfortunate union 
into which I was half beguiled and half forced 
at the time, I determined that the wife whom 
I should choose to share my throne must be a 
woman of a disposition, a character, and a 
ann! that would qualify her to become the ' 
veritable mother of my people. I said to my: 
self,” continued Henry, now appearing to ad 
Gress himself to the Earl of Grantham, and 
not to Musidora, “that if amongst the 
daughters of England I could find one whc 
combined personal beauty with mental accom- 
plishments—a stainless character with a bene- 
volent heart—and a mind that so far from 
yielding itself up to the seductiveness of th 
— ———— and delights which belong to + 

ourt, would become devoted to the task o1 
ameliorating the condition of her people,—I 
vowed, I say, that the damsel, wherever I 
could find her, and whoever she might be, 
should receive the offer of my hand !” 

“Jt was a resolve worthy of a great and 

enerous-hearted monarch,” said the Earl of 

raotham. 

“And one,” added the Countess, “ which 
history will not forget to record in its brightest 


“Well,” continued Henry, “I have sought 
after a lady possessing all the requisites which 
I bave specified—I have caused secret inquiries 
to made in various parts of England, even 
the most distant, to ascertain if such a young 
damsel could be found. I myself thought for 
a moment,”—and here he glanced round at 
Musidora, with a hualf-signiticant and half- 
reproachtul luok—“ that 1 had discovered the 
fitting object of my researches: and I strove to 
win her heart. 1 wooed her as significantly 
and as tenderly as became a priuce who could 
not descend altogether trom the summit of his 
pedestal. But I failed with the voice of affec- 
tion to awaken a responsive echo ia her heart. 
She would not comprehend me—or she could 
not. If the former, she was wilfully blind: if 
the latter she is to be deplored—but I dared 
not, considering a own rank and dignity, be 
more explicit. This day I have received a 
communication from a trusty emissary, whom 
I sent to p distant coanty, and who in his 
despatch informs me that he bas heard of a 
maiden who fully merits the high dastinction I 
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proposed to confer on the most worthy. This 
dameel,” continued Henry, etill addressing 
himself to the Earl of Grantham, “ is as perfect 
as a matchless beauty, a cultivated mind, a 
charitable disposition, and an affectionate 
heart can possibly render her. To-morrow, 
therefore, do I prop»se to journey incognito to 
the dwelling of this damsel’s father—remain 
there for a few days—assure myself that she is 
in reality all that has been represented—and 
then act accordingly. Do you approve of this 
intention, my lord ?” 

‘* Most decidedly,” answered the Karl of 
Grantham, remembering the cue he had re- 
ceived from the King previous to Musidora’s 
appearance, 

“And I echo the approval,” cried Lady 
Grantham. — 

“But you, fair Masidora, what say you upon 
the subject ?”—and as the King put this ques- 
tion, he turned slowly round and fixed his eyes 
upon our heroine. 

“Since your Grace has done me the honour 
to consult me,” responded Musidora, with no- 
thing in her tone or her look to indicate the 
stir of any unusual emotion in her bosom, 
“T will frankly declare my opinion to be that 
every part of your Highness’s plan relative to 
the choice of a future Queen is admirable and 
most praiseworthy, but that the courtship your 
Grace proposes to make is too short.” 

What mean you, Musidora?” asked the 
King, as if really puzzled to comprehend her 
words, 

Simple enough though my answer was,” 
she said, in the same placid ang passionless 
manner as before,—so superb and so dignified 
too in the alpine splendour of her beauty,—“ I 
will nevertheless endeavour to make myself 
more explicit.” 

“Proceed,” said the King. 
anxious to hear you.” 

“What I meant your Highness to under- 
stand,” continued Musidora, “is that no woman 
would be berg f and truly worthy of your Grace, 
who suffered herself to be wooed by a short 
courtship; nor could there be any true delicacy 
and real feminine dignity in the heart of her 
who would advance half-way to meet the over- 
tures of a suitor, even thongh that suitor were 
the Sovereign himself,” : 

“Ah! it is admirably spoken,” exclaimed 
the King, with a quivk glance of intelligence 
and satistaction towards Lord and Lady Grant 
ham: then rising from his seat, he advanced to 
the window, which, stretching down to the floor, 
looked upon a lawn at the back of the ville;— 
and perceiving that it was brilliant moonlight 
without, he drew back the curtain and opened 
the casement. For a few instants he stood 
upon the threshold gazing forth upon the scene 
of garden and shrubbery, with the field and 
the shady lane beyond, all of which were 
bathed in the silver flood of argentine splen 
dour :—then turning somewhat — away, 
he’accosted Masidora, extending his hand and 
saying, “Come! the evening is delicious—liet 
us walk for a while in the garden.” 

Our heroine rose from her seat—paused for 
an instant—and the glance which she flang 
rapidly upon the Earl and Countess, showev 
that she hesitated whether to desire them '» 


“T am most 
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accompany her, or not; but making up her 
mind the next moment, she gave her hand to 
King Henry and suffered him to lead her forth 
from the apartment. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MOON-LIGHT WALK. 


Mosrvpora’s diamonds —— brightly in the 
sitver flood of lustre that poured down from 
heaven upon the garden scene of dewy verdure 
and slumbering flowers: and the marble fair- 
ness of her splendid countenance, her grandly- 
arching neck, and her sloping shoulders ap- 
peared in dazzling contrast with the dark but 
glossy cloud of her flowing hair. Her hand 
was atill retained in the King’s as he led her 
down the gravel-walk that intersected the 
sloping lawn: bet it trembled not ;—it lay 
there, in his clasp, passive and almost listless, 
as if no emotion swelled in the heart of her 
to whom it belonged. And upon her counte- 
nance was that same serene seriousness, gently 
softened by the gleam of a halt-vanishing smile 
upon her scarlet lips: but though her features 
were thus statuesque and grave a'most to a 
solemn fixedness, yet did that faintly beaming 
smile, together with the glorious lustre that 
shone in her superb dark eyes, relieve her 
countenance of all monotony, and even lead 
the beholder to suspect that it was possible for 
this ice-like being to become all] that could be 
desired of feminine and tender feelings. 

The King gazed upon her with a Jook of un- 
mistakable admiration, and in which there was 
perhaps fondness also : but for the first minute 
or two that they were thus alone together ia 
the garden he spoke not a word. It was 
nearly as light as day ; and they could see each 
other quite plainly. Musidora flung from the 
depths of her large inscrutable eyes a quick 
glance upon the monarch’s countenance, as if 
to penetrate his thoughts with that lightning- 
look: but it lingered not to mingle with his 
own—and as he gently pressed her hand, it 
gave no silently responsive token of tender 
eeling. In short, not the slightest encourage- 
ment of any kind did the King receive from 
this splendid but mysterious being. Yet surely 
it was an hour, it was an occasion, and it was 
altogether under the influence of circumstances, 
which might have induced her to unbend from 
her chill reserve and suffer the ice of her heart 


to melt somewhat ?—for this was a moonlight, 


scene, 60 congenial to the tender passion,— 
and moreover, it was the mightiest King of 
Christendom that walked by the side of Musi- 
dora now ! 

“ And so, fair one,” began the monarch, still 
retaining in his own that hand which was not 
withdrawn: bat in thus suffering it to remain in 
his clasp, there was nothing significant —for in 
those ti es a lady, when walking with a cava- 


prove of the brief courtship of three or four 
weeks ?” 

“The opinion which I ventured to give your 
Highness upon that point ere now,” an- 
swered Musidora, “ was one which I can con- 
scientiously reiterate.” 

“ And if I decide upon espousing this dam- 
sel of whom I have spoken,” continued Henry, 
“will you be present at the bridal?” °* 

*“¥ should be bound to obey your Highness’s 
commands,” responded Musidorea, still speaking 
in the same even and emotionless tone as was 
her w: nt. 

“I can assure you, from all that I have heard, 
she is emimently beautiful,” resumed the mo- 
narch; “and her qualities, though somewhat 

uliar, are excellent. I already love her! 

ve is ever the more profound when it is 
tinged with romance: and there is somethin 
especially romantic in choosing a wife in suc 
a manner as this. Do you not think that she 
will be flattered by the choice that I thas 
make ?” 

“She mast undoubtedly feel herself honoured 
by so marked and distinguishing a proot of her 
Sovereign's favour,” replied Musidora. “ But 
if she be a woman of really fine character, ele- 
vated thoughts, and noble disposition, she will 
feel a laudable gratification of pride rather in 
the fact that so lofty a tribute is paid to her 
virtues, than in the mere abstract circumstauce 
of being raised to a throne.” 

“You mean that she must feel herself to be 
a woman of nocommon order thus to have won 
the good opinion and gained the favour of the 
King? Ie it not so, Musidora?” he asked, 
gazing upon her. 

“Yes,” was her — reply: “the Sove- 
reign is the fountain of all honour; and it is 
therefore natural that his good opinion should 
be appreciated far more highly than that of a 
humbler individual. Therefvre the woman who 
is fortunate enough to win this good op nion, 
has reason to be proud: she is even justified in 
being proud ;—and she were something less or 
something more than woman, did she remain 
unmoved by such a magnificent tribute paid to 
her merits. Neverthe!ess———But perhaps I shall 
offend by the remark to which I would give 
utterance ?” 

“ No—you cannot offend me,” exclaimed the 
King. “I value your opinion so highly that I 
purposely asked you to walk forth with me 

m the supper-room that I might receive it 
unreservedly from your lips. I know you to 
be a lady not merely of very superior intellect, 
but also of fine taste and exquisite deli acy in 
all your sentiments. Moreover, a sort of friend- 
ship, I flatter myself, has sprung up between 
you and me; and we are now conversing in 
this spirit. You must forget that I am the 
King, while offering me your opinion. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that you fancy yourself iny 
sister—then all restraint and all embarrassment 
can be laid aside, and you may speak to me in 
the fullest confidence and with the utmust ay- 
surance., Do yuu consent to talk with me on 


lier, was as often accustomed to hold the hand | such terms ?” 


as to hang upon the arm :—“ and so, fair one, 
you approve of my resolve to raise the most 


deserving of Englaud’s daughters to the seat | 


beside me on my throne? But you disap- 


“{ do,” answered Musidora. 

“* Now then, proceed with the remark which 
you were about to make,” said the Kiug. 

“I had been observing, az your Highness 
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will remember,” contioned Musidora, “that * Most assuredly,” was our heroine's reply. 
the lady who becomes the object of so special ‘But the perils of which we are speaking 
a mark of royal favour as that which you are — to be averted by a temporising policy, 
purpose to bestow upon the country damsel of proceeded the King, “and this may involve a 
whom your Grice has spoken, cannot fail to period of several months. Do you understand 
appreciate such & tribute to her ments. But me well? From the very moment that the 
it is at such a time and under sach circum- | Pope's decree reaches my hand, my marriage 
stances, that she ought to show the true great- with Quoen Catherine is dissolved., Shall 
ness of her character : for she mast remember I be justified in contracting another, pri- 
that ss a woman, she has a daty to perform | vately and secretely, but with all the fitting 
towards herself and her sex. If she suffer' rites and sacred ceremonies so as to render 
herself to be dazzled by the brilliancy of the it legal in the eyes of the church and of 
offer, and thus accept it readily, your Highness heaven ?” 

may rest assured that there ix some weak point, “If sach a marriage will also be legal when- 
in her character. True, it would be a woman’s ever it may be proclaimed in the eyes vi men,” 
weakness, and assuredly a pardonable one: bat was the answer that Musidora gave, in & 


still it would be not the less a weaknewzs.” mre deliberate tone and with deeper solemnity 
“Then what would you have her do?” asked of manner than she had before spoken. ‘“ Be- 
the King. cause,” she continued, but still speaking with 


“I would have her frankly and candidly tell measured accents, as if she well weighed every 
your Majesty,” rejoined Musidora, “ that while word ere she gave it utterance, ““many mar- 
she feels fluttered by the honour you confer upon riages take place privately in the world, from 
her, she nevertheless cannot give an imme jiate a variety of circumstances: but if the circum- 
answer—that she requires some little time to stances be imperious and the marriages them- 
stady your disposition, and assure herself that . selves are solemnized in good faith and with 
her own will appropriately mate with it—that priestly sanction, it would be the veriest affec- 
although it is her King who secks her hand, tation of beartless stoicism or refined prudery 

et that it is but a man after all who woos her to object to them.” 

eart—and that it is theretore imperiously ‘I thank you for this clear and lucid enun- 
necessary she should have some leisure to ciation of opinion,” said th: King: and he 
search into her own soul, and analyse her own gazed long and intently upon Musidora’s coun- 
feelings, in order to come to a right conclusion tenance: bnt not the slightest evidence of 
whether it will be for the advantage of her emotion ruffled its serenity ; and still did her 
tmonarch that she shuuld accompany him to hand remain passive as that of a statue—but 
the altar.” with the living warmth which the marble hath 

“Yuu reason like a discreet and prudent not —in his own. “To be more cxplicit 
woman, fair Musidora,” said the King —and he atill,” he continued, after a long pause, “ let 
pressed her soft hand tenderly: but still did us suppose that I avow my intentions to this 
she walk on in serene and placid dignity damsel of whom we have all along been speak- 
by his side, wichout appearing to notics the ing, and that I grant her full power and license 
circumstance. “To sun up all your argu- to fix the duration of courtsMip: suppose also 
iments in a few words, you think that there that at the end of this courtship my own love 
ought to be a proper period of conrtshtp; and is confirmed and her good opivion of me 
that a King has no exclusive patent or special is strengthened to the requisite ss Sh to war- 
prerogative to claim exemption frum such rant her in entrusting her happ 


ness to my 

tardy process of luve-making.” keeping. Then let us suppose that reasons of 
“Your Grace has rightly interpreted my policy render it necessarry that a private mar- 
meaning,” rejoined Musidora., riage should take place, but with the solemn 


“fn that respect, then, will I follow your understanding that such marriage is to be pro- 
advice,” continued Henry: “for Iam not one claimed so soon as the way can be properly 
of those who seck a friend’s counsel without prepared for its enunciation. In this case 
the intention of ado,ting it. Butto another would you advise the damsel to consent to 
point: — and again do I wish you to speak such private marriage?” 
freely and candidly. You are aware, my dear “‘Yes—under auch circumstances I would,” 
Musidora,—for in these affectionate terms do answered Musidora. 

I address you by right of the tacit friendship | Again did the King fix his eyes earnestly 
which has sprung up between us,—you are upon our heroine; and still did her counte- 
aware, I say, that 1am for the moment tram- nance preserve all its wonted serenity, though 
melled by my unfortunate marriage with Queen — there was a stranger and even wilder 
Catherine: but [ have applied to his Holiness light than usual shining in her glorious eyes. 
the Pope for annulment and divorce, Now, ' Bat this might be fancy on the monarch’s purt: 
that this dispensation or decree will arrive in | for no other evidence of feeling or emotion did 
England in a few days, I have secret bat posi- she betray. Her hand, warm with healthtal 
tive information. Nevertheless, the Queen has | animation, lay listlessly in his own; and the 
& somewh it powerful party in the country; | grand outline of her bust moved not with a 
and were the Pope’s decree made public allin quicker undulation than was the natural ac- 
® moment and the Qneen divorced on a sudden, companiment of her regular breathing. No— 
there would be a civil war. The nation would nor did even the faintest semblance of a roxvate 
be Piuneed into the miseries of intestine strife, | tint appear upon the pure liviog white of her 
and my very throne: would be endangered. cheeks. Her step too was as drm and as even 
Are not these deplorable catastrophes to be! in its graceful dignity and its elezant lightness 
avulded ?” as ever; and thas was she tu all outward ap- 
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pearances at passionless and emotionless as it —beautiful embodiment of the most enchanting 
seemed her fixed nature to be, mystery—tell me, sweet dissembler, that you 
‘If you were the bosom-friend of this damsel have anderstood me all along!” 
of whom we are speaking,” continued Henry, The flush had passed away from Mnusidora’s 
in a slower and deeper tone,—“ or to make the , cheeks—her bosom’s swell was regular once 
question more pointed still, if you were the more—proudly she stood and proudly too she 
damsel herself, would you act in the manner looked, as she withdrew her hand and gave 
we have been describing ?” the cold reply, “Your Highness must,not ac- 
“Tt would be either a wretched display of , euse me of dissembling.” 
sophistry or else ot base duplicity on my part,”{ “ Ah yon are angry with me, then? you 
—— Musidora, “were I to express an are offended ?” he cried, looking as if he 
opinion to your Highness which I wonld not thought he had gone ton far or had spoken too 
give to another; or if I were to approve of a fnst. ‘Incomprehensible being that you are, 
course for that other to pursue, when I myself ) why this friyid reserve? You know that I 
should shrink from adopting it.” love you—at least, if you knew it not before, 
“Then, Musidora,” exclaimed the King, you know it now—for I declare it! The 
“tell me—have you not understood me all | whole tale of the damsel in a distunt county 
along ?” was a fiction invented to serve av a preface for 
“Certainly,” she replied, answering me- this avowal, and as the means indeed of con- 
chanically, as if without effort and without | veying it. AU King as I am, I felt that I 
emotion. ‘“ You sought my advice as a friend, , could not speak to yon, Musidora, as I should 
and I have given it in that spirit.” | have spoken to any other woman on the face 
“And have you not a deeper interest inthe ofthe carth. There sits not a queen upon the 
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topic ?” ‘throne, before whom the heart of man must 
“No.” humble itself so utterly as mine is humbled in 
“And your heart whispers nothing ?” the presence of your lofty loveliness and proud 
* No.” | yet graceful dignity! If, then, in a moment 


“ But you have foreseen what was to follow of natural enthusiasm I forgot the amount of 
from my words ?” homage which is your due—if, hurried away 

“No.” by the wild and impassioned hopes of a lover, 

‘No—no—always no!” ejaculated the King I addressed you in terms which have given 
in an excited tone. “Your chill replies fall offence, I crave your pardon—I[ beseech your 
ike ice-flakes upon my heart. Ah! but they forgiveness, But at the same time I implore 
shall melt there—and your heart shall warm your love; and in bestowing that love upon 
also yet! Cruel, cruel Musidora —as lovely as , me, it is for you to fix all the conditions of my 
you are cruel—as adorable as you are incom- | courtship in pursuance of the opinions you 
prehensible! You know—Ah! you must know , have expressed and the rules of propriety you 
full well what I mean!” cried Henry, now have laid down.” 
pressing her hand between both his own, and | ‘Great King,” answered Musidora, her 
fixing upon her looks as tender and as signi- , voice now perceptibly tremulous, and a beau- 
ficant as they were earnest. “Wherefore do , teous smile of mingled gratification and atfa- 
you tantalize me thus? Wherefore continue , bility—we cannot exactly say tenderness —ex- 
thas cold—thus freezing? Tell me—is your panding upon her splendid featurer,—“ I seek 
heart indeéd of ice? have all the feelings of a no self-humiliation on your part: I demand it 
woman frozen into adamantine sternness within | not—I deserve it not. I am but a Humble 
you?’ mortal—a poor weak woman——” 

Musidora spoke not immediately: but now “Oh! now you are melting—you are yield- 
her hand did tremble, and perceptibly too, in ing—you are about to give me hope and en- 
the monarch’s grasp ;—and not merely the couragement !” exclaimed the King—and he 
semblance of a roseate tint, but the crimson! pressed her hand in rapture to his lips; then 
hue itself mantled upon her pure cheeks, like | sinking upon one knee—there, in the gravel- 
the finsh of morning on the virginal whiteness walk of that garden, and in the pellucid flood 
of the lily ;—and stranger and wilder flashed of argentine moonlight—the monarch knelt at 
the light from her dark haunting eyes—and the Masidora’s feet,’ saying, “ Teii me that I am 
superb outline of her bust swelled and sank not indifferent to you. Sey that if [ woo 
with quick and visible undulations. honourably and tenderly, you are to be won ?” 

“Oh! then you do possess the feelings of a' ‘Rise, sire—rise,” said Musidora, her lips 


woman! The proud soul of ice can melt—the- 
haughty marble statue can unbend from its 
pedestal!”—and as the King thus spoke, he 

ressed her hand with renewed rapture; and 
inclining his head to a level with her eyes, he 
gazed deep down into the profundities of those 


magnificent orbs. ‘“ Musidora,” he continued, | 


in a low deep tone of impassioned feeling, 
“ you know that I love you! - You mast have 
seen it! Even if your own heart beat with no 
responsive chord, nevertheless you would have 
been blind not to perceive ali the many evi- 
dences of that devotion which my soul has 
offered aa at the shrine of your uty and 
your worth! Tell me—tell me, lovely enigma 


now quivering with emotion, her voice trem- 
bling, and the roseate hue ajain mantling upon 
the alabaster of her couutenance. “I feel 
honoured-—flattered—by your Grace’s kind- 
ness——But rise—for it .3 not fit that my 
Sovereign should kneel to me.” 

“ I obey you, beautiful Musidora,” said the 
King, as he rose from his suppliant posture :—~ 
and again did he snatch her hand and press it 
to his lips: but as she goasiy though firmly 
withdrew it, he exclaimed, “Oh! you doubt- 
less imagine that it is irapossible for me to 
love tenderly and sincerely after so brief an 
acquaintance? But frora the very first instant 
that we met, was I stricken with an- eternal 
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sentiment, and your image was indelibly im- 
pressed upon my heart. A month has elapsed 
since then. A month |—Ou! it is a short 
period in the life of man ; but it is fall of ex- 
periences for one who loves—because every 
day, every hour, every mincte, aye, every flit- 
tiog second is characterized by a worship that 
perishes not, but the incense of which grows 
stronger as it fills the soul. Already then dg 
I love you adoringly and devotedly; and it 
seems to me as I if had known you for years !” 

Musidora listened with visible interest 
though with disappearing emotions: yet even 
when the flush had again vanished from her 
cheeks, and her lips had grown still once more, 
did she continue to gaze with earnestness upon 
the monarch’s countenance as if to read to 
what extent his heart echoed the impassioned 
accents of his tongue. 
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perhaps her proudest moment: this was the 
era in her life when she assuredly shone to the 
grandest advantage and stood upon the loftiest 
pedestal. Undazziled by the presence of a King 
— retaining the fall possession of all her 
strength of mind, and supreme command over 
every feeling that was now so well calculated 
to sway her heart,—proving indeed that her's 
was no common nature, and that if ber soul 
were indeed cradled amongst the eternal snows 
ofan alpine height, she at least appreciated 
all thé grandeur of that sublime elevation,— 
' Musidora Sinclair shone forth in all the glo- 
| rious pride of woman now. Repulsing thxt 
‘tender and indeed pardonable familiarity on 
' the part of the man who had just declared his 
love—and that man too a King,—disengagin 
her waist from the contact of his arm, an 
without a single instant’s loss of self-posses- 


“Do you doubt me—do you disbelieve me?” | sion,—she at once made him to know not only 
he inquired, with a slight tinge of proud an- by that moyement, but also by the eloquent 


noyance, 

‘No, sire,” she answered: “I do not doubt 
ge do not disbelieve you. Why should I? 

here is sincerity in your words, in your man- 
ner, and in your looks. Besides” she added, 
suddenly drawing herself up to the full of her 
stately height, “if you know me at all, you 
must know me too well to have any object in 
deceiving me.” 

“* No—not for worlds!” exclaimed the King: 
and again he took her hand, which she unhesi- 
tatingly abandoned to him. “ Now relieve me, 
my beloved Musidora, from suspense: tell me 
how long my cuurtship is to last. But, Oh! in 
pronouncing this sentence, be merciful !—doom 
‘me not to a delay that will prove intolerable!” 
and as he thus spoke he passed his arm 
around her waist. 

But instantaneously disengaging herself, and 
once more standing and looking proudly before 


language in which she addressed him, that if 
he regarded her with a mere brute passion and 
as an object to gratify a gross longing, she 
would scorn his advances, repudiate what he 
termed his Jove, and renounce even the brilliant 
prospect of sitting upon a throne. And in 
perfect keeping, too, with her high moral 
courage and the immaculate purity of her 
conduct, was her appearance then. hatever 
opinion the King might have formed of her, — 
hewever unfathomable her character might 
have been to him,—yet did all the haughty 
truthtulness of her spirit shine through her 
now. It was read in the animation of her 
looks—it flashed in the fires of her splendid 
dark eyes—it played upon the wreathing coral 
of her classic lipp—it sat upon her high and 


| polished brow—it swelled in the glowing ex- 


pansion of her bosom—it gave an added lofti- 
ness to her tall and stately form. 


him, she said in a lufty tone and with a magni-| _“* Believe me—O believe me, my beauteous 
ficent expression of woman’s virtuous pride Musidora,” exclaimed the King, surveying her 
upon her countenance, “If you love me with a with love and admiration, but not for a: mo- 
hasty burning passion only—if your feelings ment taken aback by her manner or her words 
be made up ot frenzy and impetaosity—let | —for it seemed as if he understood her enough 
there be at once an end of everything between not to be astonished at this display of haughty 
us! Musidora Sinclair will not become the virtue on her part,—“ believe me, I conjure 
object of a sensual fantasy as transient as it you, when I declare that the love I bear you 
bs gross: she was not formed to be the toy of is that with which you desire to be regarded. 
ao grovelling a sentiment. But if your High- J also might answer you with pride and in 
ness seeks in me a true friend—a companion deprecating jangange ; for I might ask if either 
to Journey with by along the vista of exist-' by word or deed I have given you reason to 
euce,—if you feel that there is refinement, and suspect me of angenerous thought or disho- 
tenderness, and delicacy in your affection, and nourable intent—whether from the first day 
that as years pass on you will cherish me with we met until the present time, my condact has 
becoming fondness, even when my beauty shall not been « series of delicate attentions, such 
have fade my hair shall be streaked with ' as a trae cavalier may offer to a charming and 
‘silver, the fire of my eyes shall be dimmed, and virtuous damsel? I might even go farther and 
time shall have planted wrinkles on my brow, ask whether all I have said this evening haf 
—if such a love as this your Grace can offer been calculated to inspire confidence or to 
me, then will I accept it. I shall esteem it an awaken mistrast. No—Musidora: in offering 
honour—I shall ever strive to deserve it; and you the homage of my heart, it is the purest 
in me will you find a true, a faithful, apd an and sincerest ever presented at the shrine of 
attached wife, until the hand of death shall a beanteous and deserving woman. I love you 
separate us!” now—lI shall love — ever—and will cherish 
very individual existence has had its youtotheend! Have I not promised to sub- 
proud moment at least once during its p scribe to any — may impoee? But 
along life’s highway from the cradle to the if I besought you to limit the period of court- 
; and the career of such a being as Musi- | ship to as short space as is consistent with 
‘dore-was infallibly deatined to be marked by your sense of propriety, I merely displayed a 
q@many euch moments as that. Isut this was natural anxiety to become the possessor, as 
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soon as may be, of a treasnre which I long to 
make mine. Am I to he blamed for this ?- is 
there aught unreasonable in such a request ?— 
or does itmot prove alike the depth and the 
sincerity of my love?” 

“TI thank your Highness for these assur- 
ances,” said Musidora; “and I am satisfied 
with “them. Perhaps you will not think the 
worse of me fur having required them ?” 
““No—nothing can injure you in my estima. 
tion,” said the King. ‘ Say then, you accept 
my love.” 

“T accept it,” she anewered: and of her own 
accord she tendered him her hand. 

“And do you love me in return ?” he asked, 
pressing it to his lips. 

“Your attentions are agreeable to me,” she 
replied. 
“Ah! you do not then love me yet?” he 
said in a tone of gentle reproach. “ But think 
you that yon will be enabled to love me.” 

“T will endeavour to do so,” she rejuined: 
and a strange light flashed as it were from her 
eyes, playing over her countenance. 

*You will endeavour to do su?” said the 
King, repeating her words, but not noticing 
that look: perhaps he thought that it was but 
the moonbeams reflected brilliantly in the dia- 
monds that adorned her raven hair. ‘And is 
it t» tutor your heart to love me that you re- 
quire the delay of a courtship?” 

* And also that I may know and understand 
you well,” rejoined Musidora, gazing upon hun 
with the most trath‘ul sincerity; and there was 
nothing proud nor haughty now in her bearing 
—but a womanly gentlencss mingling with the 
most graceful dignity. 

‘“* How long is the delay to be?” asked the 
King: and he evidently awaited the answer 
with suspense, 

‘Two mouths from the present date,” she 
replied, after a few moments’ deliberation. 
“Two months!” he ejiculated. “It is an 
e!”—and he looked disappo nted. 
“Take back your avowal of love then,” 
said Musidora, all her coldness instantly re- 
turning. 
“Qb! again do I ask you to pardon me,’ 
exclaimed the King. “Heavens! are we thus 
to continue alternating between angering and 
forgiving ?” 
“It is indeed an evil augury for our court- 
ship,” observed the lady in a freezing tone. 
‘¢ Musidora, you will drive me mad!” cried 
the monarch. “If any one had told me five 
weeks ago that I, the King of England, should 
thus become utterly captive to a woman, I 
should have rejected the idea with scornful 
incredulity. But it isso!- and yet how readity 
~Oh! how cheerfully do I wear the chains 
which love has fastened upon my limbs! Mu- 
sidora, I will be all submission to you: I will 
not anger hide again. I will — win your 
estecm and your confidence; so that you may 
give me your love. You shall behold no more 
impetuosity on my part. Since you are to be 
my Queen, we are equal: the natural impe- 
riousness of my sovereign rank shall not dis- 
play itself in my bearing towards you. Musi- 
ora, love you—I love you: and from this 
mainute forth shall I study to prove how fond 
and how devoted is this love of mine!” 
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“Now your Grace speaks to me in a manner 
which penetrates to my heart,” said Musidora: 
and for the first time she returned the pressure 
of the King’s hand. 

“You permit me to love you, then—and you 
allow me to hope that at the end of two 
months from the present date you will be 
mine ?” 

Thas speaking, he again gently encircled her 
waist with his arm: and this time she did not 
resist. Emboldened by that yielding manner 
on her part, he imprinted a kiss upon her 
cheek; and she did not chide him—she did 
not disenguge herself from the half embrace 
in which he held her. And he saw a vivid 
blush mantle upon her countenance — that 
countenance which in its marble fairness had 
until this evening appeared virgin of all 
blushes! The smile too that ever seemed half 
fading and vanishing from her lips, expanded 
into one of unmistakable sweetness; and at 
that mom nt Musidora lovked not as if she 
were ice to the very heart's cure. 

“ Now,” she said, at length disengaging her- 
relf gently fromthe King’s arm, “let us re enter 
the house, But one word!” she exclaimed as a 
sudden thought struck her. ‘ Your Grace will 
yoursel communicate to the Earl and Countess 
the proposal with which I am honoured—and 
you will permit me to write and acquaint my 
father with the honuur which the King has 
conferred upon his daughter by offering her 
his hand ?” 

*“ Yes—without hesitation do I accede to 
your request,” replied Henry. “But for the 
reasons already ex; lained, and which I need 
not recapitulate, we must enjoin the Earl and 
Countess of Grantham to observe the strictest 
secrecy for the present———the same also with 
your father.” 

Musidora answered in the affirmative; and 
taking the King’s arm, she accompanied him 
back into the supper-room. But there she only 
remained for two or three minutes: she wus 
anxious to be alone to give tree vent to her 
thoughts after the momentous occurrence that 
had taken place. She accordingly bade the 
King and her noble relatives good nigtt, and 
ascended to her own chamber, where, at once 
dispensing with the attendance of her maid, 
the sat down and fell into a long reverie. In- 
deed, an hour elapsed ere Musidora made the 
slightest preparation for retiring to rest. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE COUSINS AGAIN, 


Axovt a fortnight after the King’s avowal of 
love, Musidora was walking alone in the garden 
one forenoon, when a domestic came to an- 
nounce that a gentleman had just-called to see 
her. She repaired to the apartment where the 
visitor was waiting; and she found that it was 
Percy Rivers. She at once welcomed him with 
her wonted affability of manner; and his bear- 
ing towards her was equally friendly and cor 
dial. They sat down together and began to 
converse, 

‘‘T am delighted to see you again, fair cousin,” 

a 
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said Rivers. “Although but little more than 
six wechs have elapsed since you Icft the Isle 


of Wight, I can assure you that it has ap- | 
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the Earl and Countess intend to keep you 4 
long time, if not a together, with them.” 


‘Have you yet seen his Lurdship and the 


peared tv mea perfect age. I miss the plea- Countess?” asked Musidora. 


Sant conversations we used to have together , 
and the rambles in the garden.” 

“ But doubtless you still visit Sinclair House 
as usual?” asked Musidora. “ And tell me,” 
she continued, without waiting for a reply, 
**how is my dear father? The last letter I re- 
cvived, which was two or three days ago, repre- 
sents him ae in excellent health and spirits.” 

‘ Yes - the tidings have not ceceived you,” 
said Rivers; “and I can fully corroborate 
them. You are of course aware that he has 
found a companion in a certain Dr. Ber- 
tram — 

“IT was aware of it,” observed Musidora: 
and she threw a rapid but searching glance 
upon her consin to ascertain whether he had 
heard anything relative to what had taken 

‘lace in respect to herself and the King: for in 

her letters to her father, while strictly enjoin- 
ing him to keep all those matters a profound 
secret, she had made no exception in favour of 
Percy : yet still she did not know whether, in 
some good-natured mvod of confidence or in 
some unguarded moment, Sir Lewis might not 
have whispered the matter in the ears of the 
young man. 

“Do you know anything of this Dr. Ber- 
tram ?” he asked: and she felt convinced by 
his look, his words, and his manner, that he 
had been kept utterly in the dark as to her ac- 
quaintance with the King aud her engagement 
to becume his royal bride. 

“No oothing,” answered Mupidora, 
reply to Percy's question. 
in inv hife.” 

“Then you do not even know how your 
father scraped acquaintance with him. or what 
brought them together ?°—then as Musiduia 
did not answer, he took her silence fur a ne- 
gative; and without at all suspecting thut any 
secret Iny behind this guarded silence, he went 
on to ubserve, “ One morning—it was perhaps 
about a week after you left—on riding over to 
Sinclair House to see my uncle, I found hin 
walking up and duwn the o chard with this in- 
dividual, whom he introduced to me as Dr. 
Bertram. It appeared that the Doctor had 
only arrived the night before, but was already 
on the closest terms of intimacy with Sir 
Lewis. [ud ed, 80 amazingly fund of my 
uncle does the Doctor seem, that he is con- 
stantly with him ; and never once have I been 
enabled tosay a wurd to Sir Lewis alone, since 
Bertram’s arrival at Sinclair House.” 

“ Then the physician tukcs great care of my 
dear father ?” said Musidora, well phased at 
the 1mpression which her cyusin’s woids thus 
conveyed. 

“Qh, excellent care!” answered Percy, but 
somewhat drily. “Do you know what 1 buo- 

ct?” 
peg Tell me your thoughts,” said Musidora, 
calm and unmoved as was her wont. 

“It is my idea that our relatives here, Lord 
and Lady Grantham, sent this Dr. Bertram to 
be a companion to Sir Lewis, so that he may 
not miss your absence; and if my conjecture 
be right,” added Percy, “the iniefence ts that 


in 
“T never saw him 


“No,” returned Percy. “I have only just 
arrived, and inquired at once for you. I though 
I would see you first, and ascertain from your 
lips whether it would prove agreeable for Lord 
and Lady Grantham to receive me at all. Be- 
cause, yon must remember, Musidora, thut 
although after the lapse of so many years they 
at length awoke as it were to the consciousness 
of yuur existence, they have never made thu 
slightest advance towards me.” 

‘“‘ But I have spoken to them concerning you 
in such terms-as you deserved,” remarked Mu- 
sidora; “and I have no doubt they will give 
you a cordial welcome. Shall I go myself to 
seck them in the apart uent where they mar 
be, and tell them that you ae here? It wal! 
be perhaps better thau tu transmit a messaz’ 
by a servant.” 

“Presently, my fair cousia ” rejoined Percy. 
I would rather, if you be agreeabe, remain 
tu converse @ little woh you first. Will you 
not give me credit fur some anxiety to learn 
whether you are happy in your new abode, and 
whether you find these noble relatives of our's 
kind, amiable, and good towards you ?” 

“ Yes—after their own fashion they are kind 
and indulgent,’ said Musidora. “They belong 
tu the true courtier-school——” 

* And therefore have not much sincerity and 
heartivess in their conduct,” interrupted Percy. 
“ But— but,” he went on to say, in a somewhat 
faltering and hesitating manner, “was I wrony 
in the opinion that I tormed of their motives 
tor inviting you to stay wih them? Yoy re- 
collect my belief was that in the selfishness of 
neglected old age they sought to make you thy 
star of attraction to fill their saloons with bril- 
lant gaests.” 

“Iu all that, Percy,” replied Musidora, 
“ you were mistaken. Nothing could be mo e 
quiet, so far as numbers of guests are con- 
cerned, than the life we lead here. Inded 
the villa is almost as tranquil in that respec: 
as Sinclair Hvuuse.” 

“Ah! then,” exclaimed Rivers, a slight glow 
of satisfaction appearing upon his handsome 
features, as if he took Musidora’s words to be 
a proof that she had encountered no courtly 
cavalier or noble gallant who had in any way 
made an impression upon her ; and thuugh the 
young man had long bade adieu to the idea 
that his fair cousin would ever become his 
bride, still perhaps at this moment he felt the 
fluttering of a feebly awakening hope in his 
heart :— Ah! then, you have seen little or 
nothing ot the gaieties of the Court and Aria- 
tocracy ? I presume that the Karl 18 still in 


, disgrace with the Kin 


* Do let me — to inform bis lordship 
and the Countess that you are here,” said 
Musidora : and perhaps at that moment there 
was the faintest agitation in her manner—but 
so faint indeed, and so evanescent, that though 
it escaped not the eyes of her cousin and even 
troubled him for a single instant—he knew nut 
why—yet the next moment he felt convinced it 
must have been pure fancy on his part. 

She bad risen from her chair as she spoke, 


— — — — — — — 
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and was moving towards the door when Rivers 
hastened to stop her; and in a quick voice he 
said, “ Do grant me a few minutes. You have 
scarcely replied to any question I put to you. 
Indeed, I am almost in doubt whether you are 
pleased at my visit.” 

“You must nut epeak thus, Percy,” replied 
Musidera. “You ought to know that I am 
glad to see you: it is unkind to give utterance 
to such a rtpreach.” 

“Pardon me then, my dear cousin,” said 
Rivers, taking her hand and pressing it cor- 
dially : then instantaneously loosening it again, 
he observed, “I asked you whether you were 
happy here: and I expect you to tell me whe- 
ther you prefer the banks of the Thames, or 
whether you long to get back again to the old 
house overlooking peeve Haven, with the 
shady walks of the furest close by.” 

‘* Home will be sweeter to me after an ab- 
sence,” replied Musidora. “ For a change, I 
am well pleased with my present abode ; and 
since J know that my dear father is happy and 
has an agreeable companion who also watches 
clusely over his health, I aim spared all anxiety 
on his account. I have already assured you 
that Lord and Lady Grantham are as kind and 
indulgent as it is their nature to be: and 
therefure ] am happy. And now tell me,” she 
added, “ when you arrived in these parts, and 
what has brought you hither: for I do indeed 
perceive that we have left many things un- 
spoken of, on which we might converse ere I 
inform the Earl and Countess of your pre- 
sence.” 

“ Ah! Iam glad that you have said that!” 
exclaimed Rivers, a beam of joy again lighting 
up his handsome countenance : “ fur it looks 
like former times. I was afraid just now that 
I was intruding: for though your manner is 
kind and amiable towards meas it always was, 
yet methought I perceived in it a certain con- 
straint, as if I had come inopportunely.” 

“ No—I was alone in the garden when the 
domestic announced your arrival,” said Masi- 
dora ; “ and again I beseech you not to do me 
such an injustice as to suppose that I would re- 
ceive you with intentional coolness. But you 
have not told me upon what errand you 
have quitted the Isle of Wight :”—and thus 
speaking, she returned to her seat. 

‘* My patron and frie :d Sir William Wood- 
ville is-dead,” replied Rivers, his countenance 
suddenly becoming serious. “The excellent 
old man expired in my arms; and so s00n as 
the funeral rites were performed, I hurred off, 
a» in duty bound, to make known the event to 
Lord Chancellor Warkam, Archbishop of Can 
torbury.” 

“Sir William Woodville dead!” exclaimed 
Mu idora. “You have lost a kiud friend in 
him, Percy. But have you yet been to the 
Lord Chancellor ?” 

“IT am now on my way to his residence, 
which I understand to be for the present near 
the Roval House at Greenwich. But on my 
road thither I could not resist the opportanity 
of pausing to assure myself of your health and 
happiness. My horse is at the garden-gate : 
and therefore it is but a flying visit that I pay 

ou. 

* But I shall see you again ere you leave for 
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the Isle of Wight?” said Masidora, “TI will 
take upon myself to say that the Hari and 
Countess will give you a most cordial recep- 
tion.” 

“My stay, and indeed all my fatare move- 
ments, must depend entirely upon my inter- 
view with Lord Warham,™ returned Rivers: 
“tor by the death of my patron I have of course 
lost my official situation.” 

And what are your prospects, my dear 
cousin ?” asked Musidora, with evident interest 
in his welfare. 

I can scarcely hope to be appointed suc- 
cessor to Sir William Woodville in the govern- 
ment of the Isle of Wight. I shall be con- 
sidered to» young: and besides, I lack powerful 
recommendations. Without t interest to 
support my appeal, it were useless to make it: 
and I have no influential friends to assist me. 
Doubtless my name stands well in the estima- 
tion of the Archbishop Chancellor: but mere 
character is but a poor recommendation at 
Court. However, I shall supplicate at the 
Chancellor’s hands for some kind of employ- 
ment, which I have no donbt of obtaining. 
Were Lord Grantham reinstated in the royal 
favour, and suppose he had the inclination to 
assist mo 

“Stop one moment,” exclaimed Musidora: 
“this must be seen to! I will return in a few 
minutes.” 

Thus speaking, and with more haste than it 
was by any means her wont to display, she 
quitted the room, and proceeded to the aparte 
ment where the Eurl and Countess were seated 
together, discussing all the brilliant prospects 
which they considered them elves justified in 
entertaining on their own account when Musik 
dora should becomc Q 1een of England, 

““ My lord,” she said, adva: cing towards her 
noble relative, “my cousin Percy Rivers, of 
whom I have frequently spoken to you, has 
just arrived on a hurried visit. Youare aware 
that he occupied the pust of Civil Secretary to 
Sir William Woodville, Captain-Guovernor of 
the Isle of Wight. Sir William is dead; and 
Percy requires interest to support him in an 
endeavour to obtain the appointment. What 
is to be done ?” 

“You ha e not told him, Musidora, of your 
eng gement to the King ?” said the Earl, look- 
ing frightened, 

“ Because,” immediately added the Countess, 
“you know how strict his Grace's injunctions 
have been on that head, and what mischicf 
might be occasioned by disobeying them.” 

I have told him nothing,” answered Musi- 
dora, in her cold tranquil manner. “ Sarely 
I should be the last to betray his Highness’s 
secrets.” 

“Then what do you wish us to do?” asked 
the Earl. “ You know that although in reality 
restored to his Grace's favour, yet that to sult 
his own purposes this is likewise one of the 
secrets to be religiously kept for the present: 
and therefore I dare not proceed to the palace 
and ark an audience of his Highness.” 

“* And his Grace will not be here this even- 
ing,” observed Masidora: “not until to- 
morrow night—and in the meantime the ap- 
pointment may be given away to some one 
else. Immediate measures must be taken 
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Would it be indiacreet if a letter were written 
to his Majesty ?” 

“JI do not think it would be indiscreet for 
you to write it, Musidora,” said the Earl. 

“ No—certainly not,” promptly added the 
Countess : “and it can at once be despatched 
to the Royal House.” 

“Bat of course you will not tell Rivers what 
is being done,” said the Earl. “ Would it not 
be better for me to see him ?” 

“JI wish your lordsbip to give him a welcome 
reception,” said Musidora. 

“ Ah! but I cannot ask him to take up his 
quarters here—nor even encourage his visits,” 
cried the nobleman. 

‘No, not by auy means,” added the Countess : 
“his Highness might be angry.” 

“If the King,” said Musidora, in a cold slow 
tone, but with eyes that flashed fire, “ were 
capable of such miserable, mean, and grovcl- 
ling jealousy, I would at once proclaim an 
end to everything between us.” 

“Hush, my dear girl!” said the Earl, in a 
sort ot consternation at this display of spirit 
on his young relative’s part: then instantly 
recovering himself he observed, “You misun- 
derstood my meaning.” 

“Yes—and mine also,” the Countess has- 
tened to superadd. “What we intended to 
say was that it would be indiscreet to encou- 
rage Master Percy Rivers too much at the 
villa, because his presence here would neces- 
sarily prevent his Highness from paying his 
accustomed visits ; and that, you know, would 
be a severe punishment for him, seeing how 
fondly he loves you and what pleasure he 
takes in your company.” 

“Let us proceed to the other apartment,” 
said Musidora, her coral lips perceptibl. 
wreathing with a scornful smile at these shal- 
low excuses whereby the Earl and Countess 
endeavoured to explain away their previous re- 
mark, 

They all three repaired to the room where 
Percy ‘Rivers was waiting ;—and most cordial, 
in outward appearance, was the greeting which 
the old courtier and his wily Countess gave 
the young man, who stood in about the same 
degree of distant relationship to them as did 
Musidora. 

“My dear young friend,” said the Earl, 
speedily comiug to the main point, “our sweet 
relative, Musidura, has explained to me your 
exact position; and though 1 myself have no 
direct influence at Court at the present moment, 
yet wili I exert myself without delay amongst 
others who are in favour there. Rest assure 
all I can do in your behalf shall cheerfully be 
done; and I have very litule hesitation in pro- 
mising you that the appointment is your’s. Go 
then—see the Lord Archbishop Chancellor— 
and prefer your claim. But say naught rela- 
tive to any interest that will be made in your 
behalf. ve that to work as I shall see fit 
and prudent. The Chancellor is certain to 

ive you no definite reply at once; and there- 
fore you must call again upon me in two or 
three days, when I shall be enabled to commu- 
nicate the result of the endeavours I am about 
to make on your account.” ; 

Percy Rivers was of too independent a dis- 
position to suffer it to appear that he compre- 
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hended the mening of his lordship’s invita- 


tion for him to call again tx two or three duys; 
though he fully understood the hints that his 
presence was not desired at the villa pending 
the promised exertions in his favour. He 
noticed, however, the sudden look of indigna- 
tion which Musidora’s eyes shot forth: but 
she also deemed it prudent to offer no verbal 
interference, The young man almost imme- 
diately took his leave, after making suitable 
acknowledgments to the Earl for bis volun- 
teered endeavuur to promote his interest ; and 
it was perhaps with more than usual kindness 
—as if to atone for her relatives’ inhospitable 
conduct—that Musidyra shouk hands with him 
at parting. 
mmediately after he had mounted his horse 
and gallupped away, our heroine sat down 
and penned a note to the King, frankly stating 
all the circumstances of Percy Rivers’ case 
and soliciting the royal favour in the youn 
man’s behalt, provided that it should seem gov 
to his Highness to confer the appointment 
upon him. 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE RESULT OF MUSIDORA’S LETTER. 


When Percy Rivers had taken his leave, 
and the lettez, was despatched by the most 
discreet of the Earl’s men-servants to the 
Royal House, Musidora was about to retire to 
her own chamber, when the Countess said, 
“Stay a few minutes, my dear girl, and con- 
verse with the Earl and myself.” 

“Certainly,” was our heroine’s response ; 
and she resumed her chair from which she 
had risen, 

“Tt is most probable,” continued Lady 
Grantham, “that in consequence of your note, 
dear ’Dora, the King will make it a point of 
coming this evening, although when taking 
leave of you last night, he intimated that he 
should not see you again until to-morrow. 
But I think, from the tender anxiety which his 
Highness displays to render himsel — 
to you, that whatever engagement he may 
have tormed for this evening, will be set aside 
to enable him to pay you a visit.” 

“It is probable,” observed Musidora, in her 
usual coldly placid manner. 

‘But do you not hope so, my dear child ?” 
asked the Conntess. “I really wish you would 
endeavour to throw a little more warmth into 
your manner—at least when in company with 
the King; or he may perchance imagine that 
you do not love him.” 

“T am no hypocrite,” replied Musidora, a 
freezing chill marking her voice. 

“Bat you do love him Musidora?” urged 
the Countess: or at all events you begin to feel 
your heart moved towards him? It.is impos- 
sible you can remain insensible to his atten- 
tions, which are as assiduous as they are deli- 
cate? If you have no ambition to become a 
Queen, you cannot at least be indifferent to 
the prospect of wedding a cavalier who, setting 
aside his sovereign — is of such goodly pre- 
sence, such elegant manners, and such courtier- 
like speech. Besides, my dear Dora, I thiuk 
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you ought to feel that his conduct has been 
most straightforward and honourable; and you 
cannot possibly have any doubt relative to the 
sincerity and uprightness of his intentions. Let 
me recall to ited mind a circumstance most 
highly creditable to his Grace. On returning 
to the sapper-room with him on a certain me- 
moruble evening — exactly a fortnight ago,” 
contineed her ladyship, with a signifi ant 
émile, “you almost immediately retired to 
your own chamber, and he at once availed 
himself of the opportunity to acquaint the 
Earl and me with everything that had taken 
pluce in the garden.” 

‘ Had he not done so,” said Musidora, 
“everything would have been at once at an 
end between his Highness and me. Living 
beneath your roof as your relative and — 
and under your care, 1 cannot be regarded as 
my own mistres@; and therefore it wags the 
King’s duty to lose not an instant in acquaint- 
ing you with the honour he had dune me by 
making an avowal of his attachment and offer- 
ingme his hand, [ndeed, I purposely with- 
drew to my own chamber on that occasion in 
order that he might have such an opportunity, 
if he thought fit to make it available. He did 
so—and I was well pleased when, on the f l- 
lowing morning, I received your cungratula- 
tions and those of his lordship. Had the King 
acted otherwise, I should have put no farther 
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‘** Jnaccountable being that you are!” cried 
Lady Grantham. ‘“ But no matter for a child- 
ish, sickly, and sentimental love, so long as 
you have made up your wind to accept the 
monarch’s hand.” 

Musidora rose from her seat, advanced to 
the window, and stood gazing forth for up- 
wards of a minute. Her back was thus 
turned towards her noble relatives ; and there- 
fore they were unable to perceive whether it 
was a mere mechanical and listless movement 
on her part, or whether indeed it was delibe- 
rately done for the sake of concealing some 
emotion suddenly exci.ed. They exchanged 
rapid and significant glances of mutual in- 
quiry: then they shook their beads at each 


other, as much as to imply that they could nut 


understand it, and that Musidora was a being 
who in many traits of her conduct utterly 
surpassed their power of comprelension. 
Slowly and calmly did she return to her 
seat; and both the Earl aud Countess 
thought, that pure and stainless as the ala- 
baster of her countenance ever waa, it now 
seemed paler than before—and that inatead 
of the weird hight flashing mystically in her 
dark eyes, there was now a haunting mourn- 
fulness in their unfathomable depths. Fearing 
however to say or do aught that might offend 
one whom their entire ain was to conciliate 
as much as possible, they appeared not to 


faith in his honour, nor his professed iutebtions : notice that anything peculiar had taken place. 


of wedding me legally and sacredly.” 
“Well, my dear "Dora,” resumed the 


ear Dora,” resumed the 


“To returo then, 
was just now saying, —I 


Countess, “to what I 


Countess, “I am charined to find that his think thar after the note you have transmitted 


Grace's condnct met your approbation: but 
stit! I am sorry to reflect upon the remark you 
ere now made—nawely, thut you do not as 
yet love him.” 


| 


to his Highness, we may expect bim here thie 
evening. Atal) eveuts arrangements will be 
made in anticipation of such a visit And 
now, to come to the point—what I wished to 


“Would you have me tell an untruth?” say to you, Musidora, was that since the even- 
| ing on which his Grace opened his heart to 


asked Musidora ae 
“No, no,” the Eurl hastened to observe: 


you and offered his hand, you have not once 


“the Countess did not mean tiut for a mo- | worn the diamonds which are his gift. And 


ment.” 
‘‘Far from it,” cried her ladyship. 


cutertaining as I do so deep an interestin that night! 


yet I feel convinced that the Kiug never sur- 


“But veyed you with so much admiration as he did 


Regarding you as his future 


you, it is but natural that 1 should look for- Queen, it is but natural he should take pride 
ward with hope : nd contidence to a favourable 10 your beauty and rejoice to behold it set off 


result in respect to this couttship.” 


J 


to the fullest advantage. Besides, if he on 


“T have not told you that I will not marry his part be ever anxious and willing to demon- 
the King at the expirauon of the prescribed . strate his love by all possible assiduities and 


period,” said Musi ora. 


attention-, has he not a right to expect from 


“ Ah! then you will marry him, my dear you gome little concessions to his pleasure, 
child,” cried the Countess, scarcely able to even though it be mere whim and fancy on his 
restrain the enthusiastic manifestations of her | side?” 


joy, “whether you love him or not ?” 

ing with the firm tone of a strong-miuded 
woman's decision, “ that if I marry his Grace 
it will be with the intention of proving an 
attached, faithful, and devoted wile to him— 
resolved to consider his interests as ever para- 
mount—to assist him to the utmust of my 
humble ability in the duties of his high sta- 
tion—and to bear myself in a manner that 
thall best prove the deep gratitude which I ex- 
perience for the bounties conferred upon my- 
self, and those connected with me. But fur 
all this,” added Musidora, in a tone and 
with a look that seemed for an instant 
strangely bewildered and mournful, “I may 
uot perbaps love him !” 


“T should most assuredly have worn those 


Rest assured,” said Musidora, now — diamonds again,” said Musidora, “but unfor- 
miu 


tunately on the first and only occasion that I 
did wear them, [ lost two of the principal 
gems from their settings.” 

“ Heavens! why did you not tell us that 
before?” exclaimed the Countess. 

“ Recause I did not discover the loss until 
this morning,” replied Musidora. “I remetn- 
ber putting the jewels somewhat hurriedly 
away, when retiring to my chamber on the 
night that I wore them two weeks back, and 
the casket was not opened again until this 
worning. Then, as Annetta was searching fur 
something in the casket, she vbserved that the 
principal gem was missing trom the tiara an1 

"trum oue of the bracelets, They must 
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have fallen out when I was walking in the trusted with a private despatch for his High- 
garden with his Highness.” ness,” continued the lacquey, “and besought 

“‘ And yet I think I should have noticed their him to place it as speedily as possible in the 
absence,” said the Countess, “when you re- royal hands. Master St. Louis inquired from 
ur ned to the supper-room.” whom I came: but I most respecttully begged 

« Bat you remember that I almost immedi- | that this question would not be persisted in.” 
ately withdrew ?” said Musidora: “and there-| “And was St. Louis offended with your 
fore you had scarcely leisure to observe the answer?” asked the Earl of Grantham. 
loss of the gems. Anovetta searched carewlly! “Not at all, my lord,” returned the lacquey. 
for them, this morning, all over my chamber— | “He at once said that it it were a private 
bat without success. I also went into the matter he had no wish to peer into his 
garden and looked carefally along the paths! royal master’s secrets, and assured me that the 
where I[ walked with the King on the evening missive should without delay be delivered to 
in question: but I had not much hope of the Ring. I thanked him, and took my de- 
finding the lost diamonds—for it has rained two parture.’ 
or three times during the ivrtnight, and more-' ‘You have behaved discreetly,” said the 
over the gardeners have been at workin the Earl. 
grounds. They may have trodden them into | The lacquey then retired: and almost im- 
the gravel; or if they have found them and | mediately afterwards Musidora went up to her 
appropriated them to their own purposes, it own chamber. 
were useless to make inquiries in a quarter As the Earl and Countess of Grantham had 
where a negative would be given in order to anticipated, the King ma e his appearance in 
cover dishonesty.” the evening, a little befure nine o'clock; and 

“And yet you take the circumstance so at once accosting Musidora, he took her hand, 
coldly, Musidora?” said the Countess: “and saying with the utmost kindness of manner 
even now you have only mentioned it inci- and with love beaming in his looks, “I am 
dentally! Perhaps if I had not spoken ot the glad that you have asked me a favour—still 
diamonds, you would not have alluded to the ' more delighted that I am enabled to grant it. 
circumstance at all ?” ‘Where is this cousin of your's ?” 

“J had certainly forgotten it,” observed “He is not staying here, may it p ease your 
Musidora: “ but as for experiencing any ex- Highness,” the Earl of Grantham hastened to 
citement on account of this loss, it were useless. observe. ‘ Although connected with us in 
All the vexation in the world will n t restore some distant degree of relationship, we never- 
the missing gems, The only thing to be done theless did not deem it exactly prudent for 
is to seek the assistancé' of some merchant or, him to lodge beneath our roof — ” 
goldsmith who trades in precious stones.” ““And why not?’ asked the King, with an 

‘ Musidora is right,” said the Earl of Grant- | appearance of such noble frankness, alike of 
ham: “regrets are useless. To-morrow we look and manner, that Musidora threw upon 
will repair to London, and endeavour to pro- , hima gl nce of mingled gratitude and admira- 
cure two diamonds of the proper size and also, tiou—which he instantaneously perceiving, 
of suitable brilliancy to match the others. By hastened to observe, “ It he be the meritorious, 
the bye, the most eminent dealer is that very well-condacted, and high-minded young man 
Landivi, the wealthy goldsmith of Lombard described in my dear "Dora's note, you Lord 
Street, whom the old merchant Master Man- Grantham, should have shown him all becom- 
ners mentioned in the course of the long tale ing hospitalitics, I am not jealous,” he added, 
he told us.” with a smile, as he pressed our heroine’s hand 

At this moment the door opened; andethe tenderly; “I have too much vanity on my 
lacquey who bad been despatched with the own account, and too sublime a confidence in 


note to the palace, made his appearance. her to whom my heart is devoted, to entertain 
‘Have von acquitted yourself of your a sentiment alike humiliating and derogatory 
errand ?” asked the Earl. to us both.” 


“I have, my lord,” was the reply. “On “I thank your Grace for this observation so 
reaching the Royal House I represented to one well worthy of atrue cavalier and chivalrous 
of the valets in the great hall that I was King,” said Musidora: and her dark eyes dwelt 
charged with a missive of secrecy and impor- with a look of deeper admiration and also with 
tance destined only for the King himself, The & more eloquent gratitude upon the royal 
menial at once conducted me to the apartment countenance than ever they had displayed 
of Master St. Louis——” | before. 

“ Did you say anything, Musidora!” asked| ‘Your Highness altogether mistakes me,” 
the Earl of Grantham, fancying that our said the Earl of Grantham, adopting his 


heroine had spoken. | blandest tones 0: cavalier-like ser ility: for he 
“No,” was her calm reply. “It wasasud- saw that in his somewhat unguarded zeal to 
den cough rising up into my throat.” please the King he had unfortunately produced 


‘Proceed then,” said Lord Grantham, turn- the contrary effect. 
ing once more to the lacquey. “You were “Deign to hear the explanation, sire,” ex- 
saying that the royal valet conducted you to claimed the Countess, hastening to put in a 
the apartment of Master St. Louis—who, by word on her busband’s behalf, “What the 
the bye, within the last six weeks or so has Earl meant was that in consequence of the 
filled the high and important post of Private strict commands issued by your Highness that 
Secretary to the King. Well —and what your royal visits to the Villa, and their objects 
next ?” most especially, should be shrouded in all pos- 

“TI informed Master St. Louis that I was en- sible secresy, it would have been inconvenient 
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to harbour Master Percy Rivers within these 
walls: for either your Grace must have suffered 
him to learn the secret, or mast else have ab 

stained from honouring this humble dwelling 
with your angust presence so long as Master 
Rivers remained our guest.” 

I receive the explanation in the good spirit 
which dictates it,” said the King, now suffering 
himseff to be mollified. “But at the same 
time,” he added, reverting his gaze upon Musi- 
dora's splendid countenance, and now address- 
ing himeelf to her, “I should be truly grieved, 
my sweet friend, if you were in any way vexed 
at this treatment which your cousin may have 
experienced, and which may appear uuac- 
countably inhospitable to him. Rather would 
I bave punished myself by remaining absent 
from you for a few days, than that you should 
fecl any annoyance on his account.’ 

“TI can make no other retarn for your Grace's 
—— said Musidora, “than to declare that 

feel and appreciate all that is kind, and gene- 
rous, and noble in your conduct and words.” 

“Since I have pleased you, sweet friend,” 
rejoined the King, raising her snowy hand to 
his lips, “I am traly happy. But where lodges 
the object of our discourse ? or when and where 
are he likely to see him again ?” 

“ He will call at Grantham Villa in two or 
three days,” answered Musidora. “ But your 
Highness must permit me to apologise and be- 
seech your excuse if there were aught of indis- 
cretion or freedom in the appeal that I ven- 
tured to make on his behalf.” 

“Ah! Masidora, do you demand forgiveness 
of me— you who cannot possibly have of- 
funded ?"——and as the King thus spoke he 
preased the lady's hand, which he still retained, 
most tenderly between both his own. “ Did 
I not ere now assure you that I was charmed 
to be at length asked a favour by you ? Soon, 
my dear "Dora, you yourself shall be in a posi- 
tion to bestow places and honours, pensions 
and titles. For the present you have only to 
ask in order to have your wish. Here are two 
parchments, each biaring my sign-manual ; 
and they are each stamped with my royal seal. 
One,” continued Henry, as hedrew forth the 
documents from the breast of his doublet, 
“contains the nomination of Percy Rivers to 
the post of Governor of the Isle of Wiyht, with 
the same emoluments, privileges, and powers, 
as were enjoyed by the late Sir William Wood- 
ville. And this other parchmcnt contains a 
decree restoring ea revered and respected 
father, Sir Lewis Sinclair, to the Ranger of the 
forests and woodlands of the said Isle of Wight. 
Here also is my sign-manual—and here like- 
wise my sovereign seal.” 

“< My liege,” said Musidora—and now her 
voice was perceptibly tremulous and her looks 
indicated an emotion that was beyond all 
doubt,—“ how oan I find words to thank you 
fr these proofs of generosity and good- 
ness-—— 

“ And of love !” added the King, approach- 
ing his lipa to Musidora’s ear—and he felt her 
hand, which he still retained, tremble in his 
own. “Bat of course, my charmer,” he con- 
tinued, “ Master Percy Rivers will be suffered 
to taderstand that these bequests have been 
obtained solely and entirely through the pri- 
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vate and secret interest which the Earl of 
Grantham has made with high officials at the 
Royal Court. My lord,” he added, tarning 
towards the Earl, “ it will be for you to make 
this statement to Master Rivers—as I am well 
aware that my beloved ’Dora can but indif- 
ferently tutor her sweet lips to frame an apo- 
logy or excuse that has the slightest tinge of 
sehood.” 

The Earl bowed, as if he felt that a high 
compliment was thus paid to himself, although 
indeed it was but his power of duplicity which 
evoked the royal flattery in so equivocal a 
manner. Immediately afterwards a page an- 
nounced that supper was served up; and to 
the room where the repast was in readiness, 
did the King condact Musidora—preceded, 
according to the etiquette of the time, by the 
Earl and Countess. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to dwell at any greater length upon the 
incidents of this particular evening: suffice it 
to aay that ere the King took his departure he 
found an opportunity of whispering these 
words in Lord Grantham’s ear :— 

“I was not really offended with you for 
having avoided to receive Percy Rivers as your 
guest. On the contrary, I am well pleased 
with your prudence. Masidora must be kept 
as secloded as possible, so that the presence of 
no friends or acquaintance may in any way 
interfere with my courtship. Not that I am 
jealous of this Percy Rivers. From certain 
sources I am aware that though he loves Musi- 
dora madly and devotedly, and that for some 
time all who knew them in the Isle of Wight 
fancied it was to be a match, yet that she, 
never entertained any other sentiment save 
friendship for him. Again I declare I.am not 
angry with your lordship for having treated 
him somewhat inhospitably. Bat I saw that 
it was a fine opportunity to play off a stroke 
of dramatic noble-mindedness in Masidora’s 
presence; and you must have observed with 
what telling effect it succeeded. She already 
admires my character and feels profoundly 
grateful for my bounties. Admiration and 
gratitude, when combining in a woman's heart, 
are so near akin to love, that if they never do 
ripen into the more tender sentiment, they are 
still sufficiently powerful in themselves to 
ensure the suitor’s success. Therefore, my 
lord, it is beyond all doubt that your incom- 

rehensible young relative will bestow her 

and on me. To you I do not speak about 
reward and recompense at present. You shall 
see that I know how to be grateful. But ere 
I depart, one word more in yourear! Percy 
Rivers must lose not a minute, upon receiving 
those documents, in speeding back to the Isle 
of Wight, where he can of course present the 
one containing Sir Lewis Sinclair's appoint- 
ment, personally to the worthy knight. And 
now farewell till the day after to-worrow, when 
I shall return at the same hour as usual.” 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE DIAMONDS. 


Ir was a little past noon, on the following day, 
that a handsome barge with six rowers, and 
containing the Earl and Countess of Grantham 
and ora on the cushioned seats in the 
stern, came along the City Stairs at London 
Bridge. The Earl assisted his wife and bean- 
teous relative to land; and having ascended 
the stepa, they proceeded to Lombard Street. 
There entered the establishment of Master 
Landini, the richest goldsmith-banker of that 
already immensely wealthy street; and Mark 
Landini, the old man’s nephew, at once came 
forward to learn theix business. 

Perceiving that they were 
tinction, he at once propo: 
to the 
dingl z 


ages of dis- 
to conduct them 
vate offics; and they were accor- 
own into the inner room, where Master 
was seated, Masidora imme- 
diately fixed her eyes with a more than ordi- 
nary t aps the old man: tliat is to say, 
an interest which was perceptible — and any 
emotion or feeling which her usually unfathom- 
able countenance suffered to appear, may be 
accurately described as of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

The Earl of Grantham announced his name, 
as Mark officiously placed seats for the accom- 
modation of the visitors ; and old Landini, with 
his wonted urbanity, bowed low alike to the 
nobleman and the ladies. 

“J have called upoo you, Master Landini,” 
said the Earl, now opening the business, “for 
the purpose of ascertaining if in your valuable 
collection of precious stones you possess any 
that will match with a set of gems of the 
rarest brilliancy and of which two have been 
unfortunately lost. This is the more annoying, 
because the set was a present, under partic 
circumsta to my relative Mistress* Musi- 
dora Sinclair :”—and he glanced at our heroine 
to intimate to the banker and the nephew that 
it was to this young lady he alluded. 

“I may say, my lord, without vanity,” re- 
—* the old banker, “that there can scarcely 

any diamonds for which my collection will 
not furnish a suitable match; and rare indeed 
must they be if they even come up in the fine- 
ness of their water to some which I possess, 
Mark, fetch in some caskets.” 

“ Or wait one moment,” exclaimed the Earl. 
“Yon had better see these diamonds of which 


I have spoken:"—then prodacing the jewel- 
case the set which Muasidora had 
received King, he opened it, at once 


—* brilliant contents. 

i” qjaculated Landini: and s quick 
passed betwean him and 

his nephew. 


“I comprehend!” cried the Warl of Gran- 
tham, who, as well as the two ladies, had 
observed that rapid exchange of looks: “ these 
diamonds were purchased at your establish- 
ment? Yon recognize them? Is it not 80?” 








© The diminutive Aws was nut weed in the times ef 
which we are writing. Spinstoz-ladics were denemaated 
Mistress, the introduction o: the Chnstian name showing 
teat thay were spinsters. 
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As he thus spoke, the nobleman and his 
Countess became confused and troubled : for it 
instantaneously struck them that if the King 
had really bought the diamonds here, and that 
the Landinis knew to whom they were selling 
them at the time, they could not fail now to 
see at once that it was from the royal hands 
Musidora had received the gift. The young 
lady herself was likewise evidently annoyed, 
and for the very same reason: but her feeling 
on the a was but just perceptible beneath 
the icy brilliancy of her looks. 

“Yes—I think that the diamonds were 
buught here —! ut I do not recollect exactly 
when or by whom,” said the elder Landin, 
now off hand and business-like: then turning 
to his nephew, he continued, “ Do you not 
think they were bought here, Mark ?—or pos- 
ably, at our wealthy neighbour's opposite— 


“They were bonght of us,” replied the 
younger Landini. “I recollect perfectly well 
a strange gentleman coming forthem. He paid 
liberally and took them away with him without 
a word,” 

“'Yes—I do now remember the transaction,” 
observed the uncle: then again addressing 
himself to the nobleman, he said with a tone 
and manner of the blandest courtesy, “ We 
cannot always remember our customers, my 
lord—it is quite impossible.” 

“Qh! certainly,” rejoined the Earl: and he 
darted a quick glance upon the Countess and 
Musidora, as much as to imply that their pre- 
vious apprehensions were unfounded and that 
the sectet was safe relative to the diamonds 
being the gift of the King. 

“They are very splendid,” continued the 
elder Landini: “ but we shall be enabled fall 
easily to match them in respect to these 
missing ones. I see that the tiara has lost its 
finest gem, and this bracelet the centre stone 


glar | of its star. Now, Mark, fetch the caskets num- 


bered 7, 8, and 9.” 

The nephew disappeared for a few minutes; 
and when he returned he carried in his hand 
the jewel-boxes he had been to fetch. His 
uncle examined the contents with the rapid 
but keen glance of one fully experienced in the 
nature of precious stones; and in a very few 
minutes he selected two which he pronouriced 
to be of an equally fine water and of the 
exact size as those that were lost. The Earl 
and Countess examined them narrowly, to sa- 
tisfy themselves that such were the facts; and 
they had not the slightest objection to raise. 
Musidora, with her wonted indifference, paid 
but little attention to the ing—#atisfied 
no doubt that the set of diamonds would be 


made up again in a proper manner. 
“ And now, whea will the work be done?” 
asked the nobleman. 


“ In three hours, if urgent,” replied the elder 

Landini: “but if your lordship be anxious 
to return to Greenwich, my nephew shall¢ring 
the diamonds to Grantham Villa in the even- 
ing ?” 
% That would be dangerous,” exclaimed the 
Earl: “there are robbers both on the Thames 
and in the high road—and it were folly for a 
man to travel at dusk with such valuables 
about his person.” 
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*I¢ would be our risk, my lord,” said the 
danker with a polite smile: “if the diamonds 
were lost we should have to make them good. 
But if your tordship has another visit to pay 
iu London, and could pass the time for three 
hours, I can guarantee that the new diamonds 
shall be securely fixed in these settings. Or 
i pon lordship would honour my humble 
habitation by waiting a while, I shall feel prond 
to harbour such guests:”"—and again the old 
man made a courteouyg salutation. 

The Earl sechanged a look with the Coun- 
tess, who gave a slight nod, as much as to im- 
ply that it would be far better to accept the 

anker’s invitation. Lord Grantham accord- 
ingly conveyed this decision to Master Lan- 
ini. 

“T am highly flattered, my lord,” said the 
banker. ‘‘Now, Mark, hasten yon up to the 
workshop, and let the men set about this at 
once; while I escort his lordship and the ladies 
to our best apartment.” 

The nephew accordingly issued forth from 
the private room; and turning into a little 
narrow passage in one corner of the front office, 
he hurried up a dark break-neck staircase to 
the worksh:p on the highest storey of the 
house—while his uncle, opening an inner door 
from his own private office, courteously con- 
ducted the Earl, the Countess, and Musidora 
up the principal staircase into a handsomely- 
farnished apartment on the first floor. Having 
officiously placed chairs for his gaests’ accom- 
modation, he begged to be excnsed remaining 
with them, “on account of extreme pressure 
of business,” and then withdrew. But ere he 
returned to his office and his papers, ‘he sam- 
moned his housekeeper—a ma ronly-lookin 
woman, with a great banch of keys suspende 
to her side—and bade her hasten to convey 
up-stairs the best refreshments in the shape of 
wine, viands, fruits, and cakes that the cellar, 
larder, and buffet would afford. Then he 
retraced his way to his great arm-chair behind 
his desk, and cuntinaed the perusal of the pile 
of letters that lay before him. 

‘“‘T was marvellously afraid for the moment,” 
said the Earl of Grantham, so soon as the door 
of the drawing room had closed behind the old 
banker, “ that we had betrayed the grand secret 
by coming to this establishment. Bat it is 
evident enough, from what both uncle and 
nephew said, that they do not know who was 
their customer when these diamonds were pur- 
chased.” 


“And yet,” observed the Countess, “ there 
was something strange in their manner which 
I do not altugether hke.” 

“Oh! I understand that fall well,” said the 
Earl, with a very knowing look. “ Why, my 
dear, it is as trans, arent as possible! The fact 
is that these two mean money-making citizens 
were uncommonly annoyed at so ungaardedly 
betraying the circumstance of the diamonds 
having been originally purchased at thoir esta- 
blishment ; because they were afraid that I 
should turn upon them and insist that as the 
diamonds were lost throngh some fault or flaw 
in the setting, it was their duty to make them 


again without charge or expense to me. turies. We may 
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dared, to induce his nephew to venture the 
bold declaration that the diamonds were not 
bought at this establishment at all: bat either 
Master Mark Landini did not exactly under- 
stand the old man’s meaning, or else had nut 
impudence enough to p eo brazen s 
falsehood.” 

“ Ah! you have indeed hit upon the freath,” 
said the Countess. “I think that there isa 
great deal of hypocrisy concealed beneath that 
excessive politeness of the old banker, and 
that colder but still very servile and cringing 
courtesy of the nephew.” 

At this moment the door opened ; and the 
portly housekeeper entered, foltowed by a 
younger servant-woman, both bearing trays 
covered with refreshments, which they spread 
apon the table. They then retired; and the 
Earl, approaching the table, filled a glass with 
some foreign wine, which ke tasted and then 
drank off, the satisfaction of his looks proving 
that it was excellent. The Countess was easi'y 
persuaded to taste the s:me nectar; and find- 
ing it extremely palatable, she sat down to 
form a farther acquaintance with the refresh- 
ments thus served ap. The Earl likewise touk 
a seat at the table, remarking that the breeze 
on the Thames had given him a little ap- 
petite. 

“Will you not join us, dear Dora?” asked 
the Countess, 

“ No—I need not any refreshment,” was her 
answer. 

“ But what are yon doing there, my dear 
child?” inquired her ladyship. 

“ There are three or four curious old manu- 
script volumes,” replied Musidora ; “and with 
yoar permission [ intend to amuse myeelf 
awhile in examining them: for it appears thut 
we are to pass three honrs here.” 

Opening from the spacious drawing-room 
was a little inner chamber without a door—or 
rather a sort of recess—where, upon @ curioas 
piece of foreign farniture resembling in shape 
a modern cheffonier, lay the vulames to which 
our heroine alluded. Her eye had caught 
sight of them; and while her two noble re- 
latives had begun to taste the refreshments fur 
which the river brecse had given them an 
appetite, Musidora had commenced turning 
over the leaves of one of the books. It was in 
manuscript, but written in a very plain and 
legible hand; and as Musidora at no time 
admired the conversation of the Earl and 
Countess—their topics being either of the most 
frivolous or worldly-minded character—she 
was not sorry at thus discovering the means of 
whiling away the three hours that had to be 
passed beneath Landini’s roof. 

She found that the volume which thus 
engaged her attention, way composed of a 
series of biographies connected with the Lan- 
dini family. It was a very common custom, is 
the age of which we are writing, fur eminent 
Icalian farnilies to keep written records of the 
principal transactions of their various ectons; 
and this habit was particalarly adopted by the 
wealthy mercantile firms of the Italian Re- 
publies in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
likewise add that inasmuch 


I do really believe that the old curmudgeon | as the volume was thus left lying in the room 
purposely threw out hints, as broad as he} —or at least in a recess adjuiming that room— 
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es 
and therefore accessible to any one who might 
be shown thither, there was no indiscretion 
in the circumstance of Musidora examining its 
contents, 

But so soon as she discovered what the 
nature of those contents actually was, and how 
they treated of the deeds of note and the per- 
sonagey of impdrtance connected with the 
great commercial family of Landini, how rh 
and absorbing became the interest with whic 
she slowly and carefully tarned over the pages ! 
Was she seeking some particular chapter for 
perusal? or was she merely looking, as per- 
sons when seri a strange book often do, 
for some part that might seem to possess 
greater attractions than the rest? We know 
not. But now she no longer continues to turn 
over the leaves without stopping to read them 
thoroughly: she appears to have lighted upon 
some passage that rivets her attention; and 
with the air of one profoundly wrapped up in 
the subject of an engrossing study, she begins 
to read carefully on without skipping a line— 
aye, and without missing a single word! 

But what is it that she thus reads? The 
particular episode in which her attention is 
thus absorbed, will be found in the following 
chapter, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE HISTORY OF BIANCA LANDINI. 


“It was a dark night, in the beginning of 
January of the year 13890; and the wind swept 
down from the lofty Apennines upon the city 
of Genoa. Like a bodiless fiend, wingless and 
footiess, but with a howling and roaring voice, 
the tempest sent forth its wild and terrific 
dirge from the mountain clouds; and its breath 
was laden with a storm of pelting sleet such as 
was seldum known to visit thas southern clime 
on the Mediterranean shore. The sea, in wild 
magnificence of sound, mingled its mighty 
voice with that of the wind, and in its con- 
vulsive play seem to wrestle even with the 
power of its Creator. It was indeed a night 
of fearful storm; and aa the inhabitants of 
Genoa, in their mansions or their huts, 
huddled more closely round the fire, many of 
them thought or said amonyst themselves, ‘It 
seems as if nature itself were determined that 
the Doge's decree shall be thoroughly re- 
spected this night !’ 

“‘ To what did the allusion refer? It appears 
that early in the forenoon of this day of which 
we are writing, his Highness the Doge of 
Genoa, Angelo Visconti,—as if to strike fresh 
terror into the hearts of the Genoese, and con- 
summate the execrable tyrannies which had 
already marked his ducal reign of three years, 
—had promulgated a decree to the effect that 
no one was to appear abroad in the streets, 
under any pretext whatsoever, after eight 
o'clock in the evening. Exception was alone 
made in favour of the sbirri—those detestable 
police-agents who were all creatures of his 
own special choosing, and who were charged 
to watch that this new decree was executed to 
the very letter. But why had the Duke An- 
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lo Visconti promulgeres such an ordinance ? 
e must explain. Having been elected Doge 


of Genoa, on account of his great valour in 
battle against the Pisans and the Venetians, 
he refused to surrender the seals of office, 
according to custom, at the expiration of a 
year; and in defiance of all the constitational 
rights of the Genoese Republic, had proclaimed 
himself Doge for life. Having im- 
mense treasures when in command ‘of the 
Genoese armies, in the wars that created his 
renown, he had no difficulty in bribing a venal 
soldiery and in winning over the Admiral of 
the fleets to his cause, Ilis u tion was 
thus established by means of corruption, and 
consolidated by force. The democracy of 
Genoa, which for centuries past had so nobly 
resisted the arrogance of the aristocracy, were 
paralysed, and indeed rendered powerless, by 
the tyranny of Angelo Visconti; and not the 
slightest attempt was even made to resist the 
domination of the usurper. Latterly awaken- 
ing, however, from the stupor of apathy, the 
— of Genoa conspired in secret: but the 

uke’s spies introduced themselves amongst 
those brave men and betrayed them to the 
tyrant. A special tribunal, armed with extra- 
ordinary powers and clothed with all imagin- 
able terrors, was instituted for the trial of those 
who were termed ‘rebels;’ and having under- 
gone the tortures of the rack and other fearfal 
instruments for mutilating and dislocating their 
limbs, they were put to frightful deaths. Some 
were roasted upon gridirons— others were 
hacked to pieces with knives and scissors: 
some were thrown into caldrons of boiling oil 
—and others again were delivered over to the 
wild beasts in the ducal menagerie. Never- 
theless, discontent still brooded in secret; and 
if fresh conspiracies did not really exist, at all 
exents they were dreaded. Then came a pro- 
clamation to prevent persons from harbouring 
in their houses more than a certain number of 
guests. But still the tyrant’s fears were not 
silenced; and his last resource was to prevent 
all meetings whatsoever, even those of a family 
nature or of the most innocent kind, by the 
decree above alluded to, forbidding all persons, 
no matter of what rank or on what pretext, 
from quitting their homes after a stated hour 
in the evening. 

“ The first night on which this decree came 
into operation, was marked by the tempest, as 
described at the opening of this chapter. It 
was therefore a night on which no one would 
have thought of leaving his dwelling, unless 
impelled by some urgent necessity; and hence 
the observation so prevalent throughout Genoa, 
that nature itself seemed determined to aid, at 
least for this once, the effectual carrying out 
of the ducal decree. 

‘““In a magnificently farnished apartment 
belonging to one of the finest mansions of 
Genoa, a man of handsome person, and whose 

was about forty, was pacing to and fro 
with uneasy looks and agitated steps. This 
was Nino Landini, one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants not merely of Genoa, bat in all Europe. 
The light of a — lamp suspended to 
the ceiling, as it fell upon his countenance every 
time he passed beneath it in his troubled walk, 
showed that his fine features were convulsed 
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with workings of mingled affliction and ; 
and the frequency with which he clenched his 
hands and set his teeth together, afforded far- 
ther indication of the strong excitement under 
which he was labouring. Sometimes he paused 
near a door communicating with an inner 
apartment, but which was shut close; and as 
he thus gazed upon it his — subsided into 
the agony of suspense. Then, as no one came 
forth with the tidings which he was evidently 
awaiting, he would turn away again and re- 
sume his troubled walk, muttering to himeelf, 
‘If it should be necesrary after all, what is to 
be done? Duty and love prompt me on the 
one hand how to act: but that dreadful decree 
stares me in the face on the other hand. Oh, 
the execrable tyrant! Pitiless as he is and 
daring tuo in his despotism, is there no ven- 
geance as remorseless and as bold to over- 
whelm him? But my mind is made up! I 
need be I will go furth, at any risk and at all 
peril. Peril! itis great!—there is death in 
the undertaking! The Doge hates me, because 
I have refused to become the partisan of his 
cause and the creature of his will. Were I 
not so highly placed amongst the merchants 
of Genoa, and that he hesitates to outrage so 
powerful aclass by venting his spite on me, he 
would have crushed me long ago. As it is, he 
would gladly seize upon the first pretext to 
immolate me to his rancour. But, Ah! there 
is a chance! If I he compelled to go forth, 
gold will perhaps bribe the sbirri, should I 
meet them? Yes—that is indeed the only 
chance of escaping the danger. But they are 
venal, and would even sell their souls to the 
Evil One tor gold!’ 

“The musings of Nino Landini were sud 
denly interrupted by the opening of that door 
on which he had so frequently paused to gaze 
in br. athless suspense; and a beautiful crea- 
ture came forth. This was a young lady of 
about twenty, in all the pride of that match- 
Jess loveliness which characterizes the daugh- 
ters of the sunny south. Tall and splendidly 
formed, she had all the voluptuousness of a 
Hebe, mingled with the graces of a Sylph. Her 
large dark eyes, full of fire, now shone with the 
restlessness of agitation ; and through the clear 
olive of her complexion the rich carnation 
mantied, from the same cause, with height- 
ened glow. A profusion of the darkest and 
glossiest hair was fastened with a golden arrow 
at the back of her nubly-shaped head; and 
from the Grecian knot in which it was thus 
tied, hung down two long tresses, reaching 
below her slender waist. Altogether she was 
one of the brightest embodiments of female 
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had thus left them the “only survivors of their 
parents’ large progeny, was full well calenlated 
to rivet those bonds and cement the affection 
subsisting between them. Bianca, though so 
beautiful and likewise so wealthy, was still un- 
married—not for want of many offers, but be- 
cause her di-position was too noble and her 
mind too pure to allow her to wed where she 
could not bestow her heart; and hitherf that 
heart had remained virgin of love's impres- 
sione, Her brother too had long remained 
single. Indeed, but little more than a year 
had elapsed since he espoused the charming 
daughter of a merchant nearly as rich and as 
eminent as himself; and on this very night of 
which we are speaking was the beloved Ge- 
nevra seized with those sy ptums which ap- 
peared to be the warnings heralding the birth 
of a child. 

The moment Bianca emerged from the inner 
apartment, her brother Nino hastened to ac- 
cost her; and he at once saw by the expres. 
sion of her countenance that it was as had 
been suspected. ‘The aid of -he medical man 
was therefure necessary; and indeed, from 
a few hurricd words which Bianca spvke, in a 
voice filled with the golden harmony of her 
own glorious clime, the need was urgent and 
imperious.—‘ Then F will go forth,’ sad Nino. 
— Bianca clasped her hands despairingly ; and 
yet under the circumstances she dared not bid 
him stay. At the same time she dreaded, with 
the profuundest terror, to see him go forth in 
contravention of that decree whose penalty 
was death! He comprehended full well all 
that was passing in her mind and hastencd to 
observe, ‘Fear not, sweet sister: it is most 
probable that on such a night as this the sbirti 
will not watch; but if I should chance to mect 
them I will lavish gold to purchase their se- 
crecy. — Bianca shook her head desponiingly : 
she could not help it—it was an improvind 
movement, spasmodically arising as it were 
from the tension of her feelings. Her brother 
strove to reassure her.—‘ My dear Nino,’ she 

| said, a thought suddenly striking her; and she 
gazed up appealingly into his countenance; 
‘your life is far more precious than mine: you 
are a husband, and yuu are abvut to become 
a father. Let me go. If gold will really suc- 
ceed in bribing the sbirri, what matters 
it whether it be lavished by your hand or 
mine ?’—‘ Bianca,’ answered Nino Landini, 
profoundly affected, ‘of all the proofs o1 sis- 
terly love that you have ever given me, this is 
the deepest and the most touching. But not 
for worlds would I alluw your lite to be thus 
perilled! Even if vou returned safe, I sho :ld 


charms that ever broke upon the view of | lnathe and detest myself as a coward fur hav- 


an. 

* This splendid creature was Bianca Landini, 
the merchant's sister. Of a very large family 
of children which their parents possessed, the 
eldest and the youngest had alone survived. 
These were Nino and Bianca. A pestilence 
which some years past ravaged Genoa, had 
swept away all the brothers and sisters ot in- 
termediaie ages; and these two had alone sur- 
vived of that once numerous and happy 
family. The natural bonds of affection would 
in any case have rendered them deeply attached 
to each other; but the circumstance which 


ing permitted you to incur such danger: but 
if any evil did ensue, the thought of my das- 
tard conduct would drive me mad.’—Bianca 
still urged her project; bat Nino would not 
listen to it.—*Then have you not,’ she asked, 
in your numerous !-ousehold of well fed »nd 
well paid menials, a single one who will dure 
this venture for the sake of a kind master ?’— 
‘No, not one whom I could venture to trust,’ 
hastily responded Landini. ‘ Besides, we have 
lately received new servants beneath our rvof; 
and I have positive information that one is a 
Spy: but which of them. it is I know not. 1 
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could not lay my finger aron the traitor. No; 
I must go forth ntyself, The private door will 
give me safe egress, unobserved by a single 
soul within the dwellidg: the ductor dwells 
not far off; aad in a quarter of un hour I hope 
to be safe back again.’—Bianca said no more: 
she dared not, for Genevra's sake, utter a 
remoastrance against her brother's intention ; 
and ske dared not, for his sake, encourage him 
to go forth. She wae almost bewildered with 
despair; and there was a strong presentiment 
of evil in her mind, He mufflad himself up 
in his mantle; and as he once more turned to 
his sister to embrace her ere hurrying forth, he 
said in a low quick voice, ‘Genevra knows 
naught of this atrocious decree of Angelo Vis- 
conti's P’—*‘ No: according to your instructions, 
my dear brother,’ she answered, ‘I have cure- 
fully kept frum her this fresh proof of the 
tyrant'’s despotism, Feeling so deeply as ‘she 
deca on behalf of the crushed liberties of our 
once free and proud Genoa, it would have 
grieved her sorely..—Nino Landini now em- 
braced his sister tenderly, and descending a 

rivate staircase, issned forth from his mansion 
by a door of which he alone possessed the 
ey. 
wt can hardly be necessary to state that 
during the day, and indecd up to a# late hour 
of the evening, no suspicion had been enter- 
tained that Gesnevra’s time was so near: other- 
wise, a8 & matter of course, common prudence 
would have suggested the propriety of sending 
for the medical attendant previous to the hour 
sot furth in the Doge's arbitrary decree The 
symptoms of approaching maternity had sciaed 
with suddenness upon Signora Landini; and 
thus was it that her affetionate hasband was 
now compelled to dure so tremendvuus a peril 
on her behalf. But as he hurried alung the 
durk and deserted street, holding his cloak 
tightly around his person to prevent it from 
being torn away by the wind which came 
sweeping along with fearful violence as he 
faced it, the thought suddenly struck him for 
the first time, that the doctor himself might 
refuse to violate a decree which, iu its diabulic 
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his gate under existing circumstantes, Bat 


spon recognising Landini he at oes suap 
the object of his coming; and his looks gr 
troubled.—* Will you not venture?’ asked Nino 
ia acute suspense.—‘ Yes,’ replied the physi- 
cian boldly; ‘but if you saw me tremble, it 
wasen yeur account, It is to be hoped that 
my profession would serve as a guarantes for 
my security, and that even such a tyraat as 
Angelo Visconti would not dare to wreak his 
vengeanve upon me. But you, my dear friend, 
are different; and the Doge hates you. Let 
me then repair to your house, and you remain 
here till morning.’ —Nino Landini objected to 
this arrangement, alleging hia deep anxiety to 
be near his wife on such an occasion. But the 
ductor at once adopted a decisive bearing 
towards the merchant, though with a most 
friendly intention.—‘I will only go to your 
house,’ he said, ‘on condition that you remain 
here in mine until the morning. Better to 
endure some anxiety than run the fearful risk 
of giving the tyrant a hold upon you: better 
to remain away from your dwelling for a few 
hours, than incur the peril of being snatched 
from it for ever.,,—The doctor was firm in his 
‘riendly advice; and Nino Landini was com- 
pelled to submit. He accordingly remained 
where he was; while Forli, hastily wrapping 
himself in a thick cloak, and drawing his cap 
over his countenance to protect it from the 
nipping chill of the tempest, sallied forth, pro- 
tising however to return so soon as he had 
any intelligence to report relative to the ex- 
pected little one, 

Not # quarter of an hour had elapsed after 
he ductor’s departure, when a loud and impe- 
‘ious knocking was heard at the gate; aad th. 
merchant’s heart was seized with @ sudden 
misgiving. What if the sbirri had traced him ? 


| For a moment he thought of concealing him- 


self—then of flying: but the next instant he 
discarded both ideas, angry with himself for 
huving even entertained them. The gate was 
opene! by Dr. Forli's domestics; and ths house 
was immediately invaded by the sbirri They 
burst into the room where Nino Lindini was, 


tyranny, had made no exception even for suck ' and at ouce made him their prisoner. Behind 
a case as this. For an instant Nino Landini! them, in the shade of the doorway, appeared 
was staggered with the thought: but a few | a countenance which shrank back the moment 
moments’ reflsction made him reason thus its eyes were met by his own: but it did net 
withia himself:—‘ Dr. Forli is a humane as/| thus disappear before he recognised Thomaso, 
well as brave man; he 1s moreover my devoted , one of his own servants. ‘I'he truth flashed to 
friend, and he will not refuse to run this risk him: this man was the spy, of whose vresence 
on my account. Besides, evén if we were both iu his household he had a short time back 
arrested, surely the Duge never weuld dare received a bint from a friendly quarter! Aud 
to push his tyranny to sach a frightful extreme , it was so. The villain, on hearing that evening 


asto punish a medical man of eminence for | 
obeyiug the solemn and sacred duties of his | 
protession ? If an:thing would goad the! 
Genoese to desperation and make them fly to 
arms, it would be such a satanic tyranny as 
that.’—Rveassured by these reflections, Nino 
Landini pursued his way, having however lite- 
rally to straugule against the fury of the tem- 
pest, and pained by the beating of the sleet 
upon his countenance, which his plumed cap 
scarcely protected. 

“In Tittle more than five minutes he reached 
Dr. Forli’s house; and was at once admitted 
by the worthy physician himself, who had been 
somewhat astonished at heariag a summons at 


that his mistress was tuken suddenly ill, at 
once felt assured that his master would go 
forth to fetch the physician: he had watched 
accordingly—his suspicions were confirmed— 
aud hurrying off to the guard-house, he had 
brought the sbirri to accomplish this arrest. 
“Niuo Landini bore his calamity with the 
firmoess of a brave man. Heasked the offiver 
commanding the force, whether Dr. Forli was 
likewise arrested? ‘No; wedo not mean to 
touch him,’ was the response. ‘Our orders 
are to exempt medical men from the operation 
of the decree; and this mach should have 
been specitied when it was promulgated by the 
heralds this morning. A supplementary ordi- 
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nance to that effect will be issued to-morrow.’ 
— § But how,’ demanded Landizi, ‘ can medical 
men’s services be : unless there is 
somebody to fetch them?’ ‘ That, signor, yoa 
must ask the Judge to-morrow,’ was the curt 
response. ‘We are at all events performing 
our duty now, and know nothing beyond it.’— 
Landini felt somewhat consoled by the thonght 
thas his wife was at least eusured the medical 
attendance of which she stood in need; and 
though he remembered his pre-arranged idea 
of bribing the sbirri, he was nevertheless at 
the first moment too proud even to seek to 
urchase his liberty on such conditions. When, 
wever, the officer bade him resume his mantle 
and come away to the castle-prison, a powerful 
revulsion of feeling took place all in a moment 
in the merchant's mind: he thought of his 
happy home—his beloved wife and his affeo- 
tionate sister: he thought also that he was 
full scon to become a father! Then, stifling 
his pride, he drew the officer apart and offered 
him a sum one-tenth of which might have been 
thought tempting enough for that fanctionary. 
Bat the man shook his head; and glancing 
quickly towards the doorway, said plainly that 
he dared not accept it. Nino Landini under- 
stood what he meant. Thomaso, the Dake’'s 
special apy, would betray the circumstance. 
There consequently seemed no alternative but 
for the unfurtunate merchant to accompany 
the sbirri to the gaol within the castle walis; 
and resuming his mantie and cap, he prepared 
to issue furth with them from the physician’s 
house where the arrest thus took place. 

‘“‘ As the party emerged into the street, the 
torch, which, according to custom, burnt in an 
iron ring in what may be termed the hall of 
the d g, flung its strong and lurid light 
far out of the duorway; and at the instant a 
tall figure, enveloped in a mantle, and with the 
sable plumes of his cap streaming ia the wind, 
p by. So leisurely was his pace and un- 
concerned his manner, that it seemed as if he 
must be utterly ignorant of the existence of 
the decree, or else shat he most contemptuousl 
disregarded it. But while some of the sbieri, 
who were about ten in number, remained in 
the gateway to keep charge of Landini, the 
ethers moved towards the daring stranger.— 
‘ Back, villains!’ he exclaimed, not even at- 
tempting to draw his rapier, but prondly 
waving them off with his arm which he ex- 
tended from beneath the folds of his mantle. 
At the same moment the light of the torch 
flashed full upon the stranger's countenance, 
which was that of a man of about thirty —per- 
haps a year or two more—romarkably hand- 
some, and“now displaying the haughtiest scorn 
as the fine dark eyes flashed lightnings upon 
the sbieri. Whether it were that his audacity 
for the moment astounded the, or that there 
was something iv his looks which overawed 
them, we cannot say; but certain it is that 
those who had rushed forward to seize upon 
— fell back—and ‘he, turning. coolly npon his 

was alowly passing on, when the shirri 
with ong accord feeling that they: were playing 
a dastard. past thus to recoil from. the. presence 


of a single indivi 8 uponhim. Nino 
— ——— exactly tell 


Landiai never. on 


the proties mannar in which the stranger deals | rejoined the nukpown, 


a 
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with them: for what now followed touk place 
as qaick as the eye could wink. A single 
moment—barely a mdment—and the five ebirri 
were harled away, staggering back as if a 
giant-arm bad dashed them all off: and the 
next instant the stranger was seen standing 
calm and collected, with his naked rapier now 
drawn in his right hand, and his letr hand 
upon the hip—while his cloak streamed out 
behind him like huge fluttering wings. 

“The ofticer of the sbirri, who was standing 
on the threshold by Landini’s side, now gave 
vent to a bitter imprecation against what he 
naturally supposed to be the cowardice of the 
five men who had been thus instantaneously 
discomtited; and he sprang towards the 
stranger.—‘ Back, bck, fool, or you will meet 
your death,’ said the unknown, not labouring 
under the leust excitement, but speaking with 
a calm remonstrance, as if wielding & power 
which he knew to be invincible. The next 
moment, and the officer fell back in the same 
dismay which had asiezed upon his men; and 
then Landini, bursting from the palsied grasp 
of hw guards, sprang towards the stranger, 
saying, ‘Brave unknown, let us resist them 
together !’—‘Ah, you were their prisoner then, 
I presume?’ said the stranger. ‘Well, you 
shall not seek for my succour in vain. Keep 
with me:’ then turning the lightuings of his 
looks once more upon the sbirri, not another 
man of whom ventured to approach him, he 
said, ‘Beware how you follow us; for next 
time it shall be death ?'—He then turned away 
and passed along the street, accompanied by 
the amazed and bewildered merchant, who for 
a few momenté could scarcely believe that what 
had just passed was otherwise than a dream. 

“ The sbirri, stricken with an awful conster- 
nation, for which they themselves could not 
account, ventured not to disobey the un- 
known’s last injunctions; and when Landini 
found that he and his companion were not fol 
lowed, he experienced a species of awe, as if 
conscious of the presence of some superior 
being. But now the stranger laughvd—not 
with a coarse and valgar triumph, but with the 
mockery of a haughty scorn—saying, ‘ Those 
miscreants are all cowards in their hearts, if 
one does but know how to deal with them. 
Had I shed their blood, they would have fought 
to desperation: but exercising the command- 
ing authority of a superior mind over a com- 
mon one, I quelle&¢hem as you saw.’—Nino 
Landini, feeling that this was indeed the only 
means, short of a supernatural power, by which 
the wonderful event that had just occurred 
could be possibly acconnted fer, was satisfied 
by the explanation ; and he proceeded to re- 
turn his grateful thanks for the succour be had 
received from the stranger. ‘But,’ he asked, 
‘are you aware of the Doge’s decree?’ — 
‘ Assuredly,” was the-reply, given in a.scornful 
tone; ‘and I langh at it. If yon Gonosse are 
servile enough to submit to such outrageous 


‘tyzanny, I, as an Boglishman, am reaolved to 


assert my right to :personal freedom mhile 
sojourning in your eify.’—~‘ Rermit. me to.wern 
you,’ said Landini, ‘that the Doge makes no 
distingtion between natives and: ts in 
the exercise of his gern St ara at least,’ 

cool indifference, 
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and yet with a certain lofty consciousness of merchant had explained everything that had 
power, which was ex, ressed in his tone and tuken place, he left his sister and the physiciah 


manner, ‘yoar Doge 
meddiea with an English Peer.’—‘ Then it is 
toan English Peer that [am indebted ?° said 
Landini, with increased respect towards his 


companion.—The unknown answered, ‘i bear , 


the aacient and honoured name of Danvers. 
And now tell me whom I have had the pleasure 
of serving this night ?’—‘My name is Landini,’ 
replied the merchant.—-‘Ah, the name is well- 
known to every one in Genoa,’ responded 
Lord Danvers, ‘and it is not strange to my 
ears.—-Nino Landini again expressed his 
gratitude to the English nobleman, adding, ‘I 
wish, my lord, that I could invite you to par- 
take of the hospitalities uf my dwelling: bat I 
much fear that there 1s no giternative fur me 
except to fly from Genoa and take refuge at 
Pisa within as brief a time as possible: for al- 
though by your lordship'’s kindness I am 
rescued now from the hands of the sbirri, yet 
will they be sure to retura anon in double 
force to take me.’—‘ Fear no:hing, Signor Lan- 
diai,’ answered Lord Danvers in a tone of 
confidence. ‘Go to your home, attempt not 
to fly from Genoa, but trast in me. —‘ Your 
lurdship amazes me,’ exclaimed the merchant: 
“but I fear that such good intercesgions as you 
may intend to make on my behalf with the 
Duke Angelo Visconti, will fauil.’—‘Again I 
say fear nothiog,’ rejoined Lord Danvers, with 
the emphasis of one who spoke not lightly 
but knew fall well the import of his words. 
‘You cannot think that I should betray you 
into a false security. Even if danger were to 
overtake you for a time, rest assured that I 
will deliver you.’ ‘But this is your house,’ he 
said, suddenly pausing in front of the mer- 
chant’s mansion, which they had now reached. 
—* Then thie lordship knows where I live?’ 
saii Landini in some surprise.—‘ Yes, I have 
drafts upon you from your Paris agent fur a 
considerable amount; and during the day I 
took the trouble of ascertaining where you 
lived. I should have called upon you to- 
morrow, even had we not met thus to-night. 
And now farewell. But again I say, yield to 
no alarm: you have a friend in me.’ 

“ Having thus spoken, Lord Danvers wrung 
the merchant’s haad with a friendly warmth, 
which seemed all the more cordial inasmuch 
as it was evident that he was as proud in dis- 
position as he was handséme in person; and 
as he turned slowly away and disappeared in 
the surrounding darkness, the merchant re- 
entered the mansion. Hastening up-stairs to 
the apartment where we first introduced him 
to the reader of this narrative, he was clasped 
in the arms of hie delighted sister Bianca, who 
was rejoiced to find that he had thus returned 
safe (as she fancied) from molestation. Then 
in a few hurried bat joyous words, she made 
him aware that he was the father of a son, and 


that the mother was progressing admirably, | 
@ moment forgetting 


The merchant, for 


will think twice ere he! to make their comments upon the 


venture, 
while he himself passed into the adjoining 
rvom to embrace his beloved Genevra and the 
new-born babe. 

“ Resolved to follow the instructions he had 
received from Lord Danvers, and put the 
utmost confidence in the assurances of protec- 
tion which that nobleman had so generously 
offered, Nino Landioi remained tranqailly at 
his own mansion, and thought no more of 
flying to the neighbouring Republic of Pisa. 
On .the following morning he went into his 
counting-house and attended to his business as 
usual. At about mid day Lord Danvers made 
his appearance, and was most cordi Racgi ved 
by the grateful merchant, who had #6? an 
opportanity of observing his new friend more 
closely than on the preceding night. It would 
be difficult to conceive a more perfect mascu- 
line beaaty than that possessed by Walter 
Danvers. He was tall —of slender fi but 
J——— as an Apollo; and eo well knit in 

1 his propertions, that his slightness was not 
incompatible with strength. His complexion 
was dark—his hair black and glossy as that of 
a woman—his eyes were large and strangely 
brilliant—and his teeth seemed like two rows 
of ivory beneath the lustrous jet of the 
moustache which was finely pencilled upon his 
short and curling upper lip. His costume was 
of the richest materials and of the most taste- 
ful elegance. Altogether he was a cavalier 
full well adapted to touch the heart of even 
the least susceptible of women. 

“In the course of conversation with the 
merchant, Lord Danvers said tha¢ being 
wearied of the constant strifes, congentiuns, 
and cabais in which the ——— of the 
reigning King of England (Richard IT) had 
plunged his native country, he had resolved to 
abandon it altogether; that he had realized a 
considerable portion of his wealth with a view 
to deposit it in the hands of three or four emi- 
nent mercantile firms upon the Continent; and 
that as accident bad thrown him in the way of 
Nino Landini, he should be most happy if this 
merchant would become the recipient of a por- 
tion of his funds. Landini expressed his gra- 
titudefor this proof of confidence, and declared 
his willingness to accept the truat.—‘ Our ar- 
rangement in this ig oops said Walter Dan- 
verg: carelessly, ‘can be all the more easily 
effected, inasmuch as I already hold drafts to a 
considerable amount upon you :’ and with the 
same off-hand easy air of aristocratic indiffer- 
ence, but which nevertheless seemed to be 
utterly void of affectation, he tos#@d down & 
roll of papers upon the desk. With the cool 
deliberation of business-habits did Nino Lan- 
dini arrange the papers in an orderly manner, 
and then scanned them carefally one after the 
other. An expression of astonishment gradu- 
ally — upon his countenance as he went 
on; and having thus goné through the docu- 


everything that had just taken place, was en- ' ments, he said, ‘ Your lordship is the bearer of 


raptured with this intelligence. Dr. Forli now 
made his appearance from the inner — 
and was amased on nae pr, Landini there 
after he had so strictly enjoined him to remain 
at his house till the morning. But when the 


letters of credit upon me for the largest sum 
= throughout all my mercantile experi- 
en was ever called upoa to pay to one in- 
dividual. It is indeed a colossal fortane in it- 
self,,—‘ You think so, Signor Landini?’ said 
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Danvers carelessly. ‘I have deposited an 
equal sum with a mercantile firm in Paris, and 
nearly as much with another establishment at 
Madrid.’— Landini, notwithstanding the na 
tural courtesy o' his manners, opened his eyes 
with mingled amazement and incredulity at 
this announcement: while Lord Danvers went 
on to Bay, as he threw down some more docu- 
ments, ‘But here are the receipts of these 
mercantile firms in Paris and Madrid of which 
I have spoken ; and you can keep them for me 
for the present.’— Nino Landini made a low 
bow, and assumed a manner respectfully apo- 
logetic for the passing incredulity he had ex- 
hibited. Then he began to talk upon the best 
means of investing the immense funds which 
Danvers proposed to leave in his hands: but 
the nobleman cat him short by observing, ‘We 
will discourse upon these matters another time. 
I presume you have heard no more of the ad- 
venture of laet night?’ — ‘Nothing,’ replied 
Landini; ‘but the treacherous servent who be- 
trayed me to the sbirri, has not returned to the 
house; nor should I think be would venture to 
do #0. Yet, being the Doge's spy, he must 
doubtless have communicated the whole affair 
to his Highness,—‘1 myself called upon the 

just now,’ said Danvers, ‘and very can- 
didly explained to him what took place. As 
frank! did I assure his Highness that I for 
one, though a stranger in this city, would not 
submit to the tyrannous decree he had issued.’ 
—‘Ah! then your lordship bearded the despot?" 
exclaimed Landini joyously. ‘And what did 
he say ?'—-‘ He evaded the subject; and after 
some farther discourse,’ continued Danvers, 
‘on indifferent matters, I took my leave. But 
depend upon it, that so far from offering any 
additional outrage tewards you, he would 
rather that the incident of last night had never 
occurred at all.’ 

«Nino Landini was overjoyed at this intelli- 
gence, which seemed to guarantee his safety ; 
and he now invited Lord Walter Danvers into 
the private apartments of his splendid mansion. 
There an elegant repast was speedily served up ; 
and the English nobleman was introduced to 
Bianca, The young lady was already naturally 
prepossessed in favour of the gallant foreigner 
who had been the means of rescuing her brother 
from the sbirri on the eos night; and 
she therefore received him with the generous 
frankness of a gratefal heart. Doubtless she 
was at once struck also by his extraordinary 

onal beanty ; and he on his part could not 
—* —— tpon Bianca with admiration. 
Inde , a8 they sat down to table, and the 
merchant surveyed his sister seated next to 
Walter Danvers, the ide& gradually stole into 
his mind that there was a remarkable fitness 
in the companionship of the two, and that it 
would be impossible for the world to furnish 
a handsomercouple. In the course of conver- 
sation Lord Walter Danvers suffered it to 
transpire that he was unmarried, and that as 
yet he had never been tempted to change his 
condition; and Bianca’s cheeks displayed a 
slight blush as he thus spoke, for it seemed as 
if there was a meaning and a purpose in his 
words which her own heart enabled her to 
understand. Two or three hours passed iu a 
very agreeable manner; and when Lord Dan- 
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vers took his leave, it was not without a 
pressing invitation on behalf of the merchant 
to call as frequently as he had leisure and 
inclination. 

“Lord Danvers was staying at the principal 
hostel in Genoa, where, as it appeared, he had 
not been many days before the incidents we 
have related thus rendered him in'imate at 
the mansion of the Landinis. He had arrived 
at Genoa with a numerous suite, ail well 
mounted on splendid chargers; and the evi- 
dences of imme se wealth he displayed, 
speedily rendered him a fonspicuous per- 
a nage in the city. The adventure with the 
sbirri was not one that coald be kept secret 
even by those who were most interested in 
suppressing it; and thus when it came to be 
known that the gallant English nobleman had 
single-handed defied a posse of the police, and 
even walked off triumphantly with their pri- 
soner before their very eyes, the public ad- 
miration for the hero of this exploit amounted 
to a po itive enthusiasm. Every one how- 
ever was astonished that the Doge should have 
taken the proceedings so quietly and tamely : 
but such was the fact, and it led to many 
and varied conjectures. With these however 
we need not encumber our narrative. Let 
us proceed to state that three months passed 
away — April came with its sunny smiles— 
and the groves and gardens in the vicinage 
of Genoa put forth all their verdure. Moan- 
while Lord Danvers had been a constant vi- 
sitor at Signor Landini’s house; and by his assi- 
duities, his delicate attentions, and his many 
noble quahties, had won Bianca's heart. 
Deeply and enthusiastically did the beautvous 
damsel love her English suitor; and fervid 
was the language in which he in due course 
declared his own passion. These could be no 
visible objection to such an alliance, in every 
way 80 eligible for Bianca: and therefore the 
assent of her brother Nino and sister-in-law 
Genevra was at once given when asked. It 
was decided that the nuptials should take 
place so soon as Lord Danvers had made up 
his mind where he thenceforth intended to fix 
his abode: for, inasmuch as he had conceived 
a strong aversion for his native country, where 
his ancestral mansions were situated, he did 
not choose to bear his bride to either one of 
his English homes; and therefore must he 
prepare one somewhere else to receive her. 
He expressed his desire to settle in France, 
and intimated his intention of at once repairi 
thither to purchase a castle and estate which 
he had learnt were to be sold in Normandy, 
and which he would lose no time in preparing 
to receive Bianca when she should become bis 
bride. He declared that his absence would 
not exceed two months altogether ; and on his 
return the marriage ceremony should be cele- 
brated. Now, though Landini and Genevra, 
as well as Bianca herself, had hitherto Hoped 
that Lord Danvers would be induced to settle 
at Genoa—or at Jeast in its neighbourhood— 
so that the young lady might remain near her 
brother and sister-in-law, jet it was impossible 
to dictate to him in this respect; and there- 
fore all his proposed arrangements were as- 
sented to. Having taken a tender leave of 
the charming Bianca and a friendly farewell 
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ot Nino and Genevra, Lord Danvers departed 
with his suite from Genoa. 

‘When he was gone, an evil presentiment 
strack to Biunca’s heart. It was not on ac- 
count of her lover that she thus experienced 
so sad a misgiving: she had all possible confi- 
denoein the strength of bis affection, his fidelity, 
and his honour ; but it was on her brother's be- 
half that she trembled. For now that Lord 
Danvers had quitted the city, might not the 
despot Angelo Visconti attempt to wreak his 
vengeance npon the merchant? Bianca felt 
that hitherto her well-beloved Walter had been 
a safeguard and a shield fur Nimo, and that 
by some means or other, which he had never 
exactly explained to her, he had possessed 
sufficient influence over the Duke to avert the 
effects of his rancour from the house of Lan- 
dini. Bat now that he was gohe, would the 
tyrant stitl remain passive? It is true that in 
their parting conversation, Walter, alluding to 
this matter, had bade her entertain no fears; 
and at the moment she was tranquillized by 
his assurance. But now that he was no longer 
there, to afford, his succour in case of need, 
her heart sank within her; and she could not 
possibly shake off the gloom of despondency 
which gathered around her soul. She however 
veiled her misyivinys as well as she was able, 
80 as not to slann her brother and Genevra 
unnecessarily; aud when they observed that 
whe was melancholy, they naturally attributed 
this mouarntulness to the absence of her lover. 
Day afier day.passed without realizing any of 
the damsel’s fears: her courage and cunfidence 
therefure févived ; and when seven weeks had 
elap-ed without the slightest hostile demun- 
stration on the Duke’s part towards her brother, 
she smifed at the misgivings she had at first 
entertained. Yes—nshe siniled now, because in 
another week her Walter was to return; and 
then would she become his bride! 

“Very nearly hve months had thus elapsed 
since that memorable night which gave Nino 
Landini an heir to his name and wealth; and 
the little Lodovico throve apace. We must 
also observe that during this interval the tyran- 
nical condoct of the usurper Angelo Visconti 
bad exhibited no abatement, All the odious 
decrees previously enacted continued in force; 
and others equally arbitrary had been promul- 
gated. The entire Genoese Kepublic was 
groaning beneath the tyranny of Augclo Vis- 
conti: and the popular spirit appeared to be 
altugether broken. Suddenly it became ru- 
moured that the Doge, who was a widower 
and childless, had resolved to take anto him- 
self a second wife, in the hope of obtaining an 
heir to his usurped power; for the principle of 
ant ual elections for the Chief of the State had 
been abolished by him, and he entertained the 
project of founding a dynasty. Report like- 
wise added that inasmuch as the treasures 
which he had amassed in the wars were all 
expended in consolidating his usurped autho- 
rity, he had determined to make his matsimo- 
nial views serve also the purpose of replenish- 
ing his empty coffers, and that his confidential 
ndvisers had drawn up a list of all the loveliest 
and wealthiest damsels in Genoa. 

“This intelligence was whispered through 
Genoa just at that period when, as abuve 
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described, it wanted a week to the day fixed 
for the return of Walter Danvers. In the 


evening, at about nine o'clock, Landini, Ge- 
nevra, and Bianca were seated together in one 
of the eplendid apartments of the mansion, and 
were engaged in earnest discourse. But very 
far distant from the Doge or hie plans was 
the topie of this conversation. Indesd the 
merchant, his wife, and sister, were discussing 
the preparations that were already in progress 
for the brrdal—a letter havieg been that day 
received from Lord Dauvers, stating that he 
had purchased the castle und estate in Nor- 
mandy, and vhat he should be at Genoa again 
on the day originally appointed. The reader 
may therefore easily conceive that the present 
conversation was of a very interesting charac- 
ter, and that those who were engaged in é& had 
little inclination to trouble themselves with 
fleeting rumours respecting a tyrant’s projects, 
Presently the door upened, and a domestic 
entered to announce that a knight, who gave 
no natne, required an immediate audience 
of the merchant. Landini asked what ap- 
pearance the visitor had; for the circuin- 
stance carried a sudden trouble into his own 
heart as well as into the hearts of the two 
ladies. The domestic, ia reply to his master's 
question, observed that the visitor was sheathed 
in complete armour and wore a helmet with 
the vizur closed, Svarcely had he thus spoken 
when the heavy trampling of steel boots wae 
heard in the passage; and the menial, tura- 
ing round, exclaimcd, ‘ Here is the visitor to 
speak for himself!’—The intruder, clutching 
the dumestic’s arm with his gauntietted hand, 
thrust him rudely back from the thre-hold ; 
and passing into the roow, closed the dour 
behind him. Nino Landini, Genevra, and 
Bianca, all three started trom their seats on 
bebolding the tall form of the armed warrior 
thus appear befure them; and while the two 
ladies shrank together, the merchant, though 
with an increasing uneasines-, assumed a calin 
demeanour and inquired who the stranger was, 
and what he wanted ? 

“ Bat the intrusive knight did not imme- 
diately reply. Advancing towards the two 
ladies, he tixed his looks through the bars of 
his helmet upon Bianca, and surveyed her 
with an intentness that was apparent enough, 
despite the steel veil which covered his feu- 
tures. Fur she could see his piercing eyes 
glow as it were through the openings in his 
vizor; and she shrank back from that gaze 
so earnest and so fiery. ‘ By the saints!’ ex- 
cluimed the intruder, the natural tones of his 
voice altered so as to be deeply cavern-like 
and even sepulchral as they issued from the 
depths of that steel helmet: ‘by the sainte! 
report hath not misled me in this instance, 
Indeed it were impossible for ramour to ex- 
aggerate charms so peerless as these. Yes, 
thou art indeed the loveliest maid of Genoa; 
and it is sufficient that thou art Landini’s 
sister to be a guarantee for the richoess of 
thy dower.’—Thus speaking, the intrader 
raised the vizor of his helmet, and revealed 
the countenance of the Doge Angelo Vis- 
conti. 

A half-stifled shriek burst from the lips uf 
Bianca as an awful fear seized upon her heart. 
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Genevra gave vent to a cry of terror; and a 
similar ejaculation fell from the merchant.— 
‘De not alarm yourselves,’ said the Duke, de- 
Jiberately seating himself, and imperiously 
beckoning with his steel-clad arm for the 
others to follow his example. They obeyed 
in silence, vainly endeavouring to assume a 
calmness of demeanour the better to repel the 
atrocious proposition which their fears too 
faithfally told them was about to be made.— 
* Doubtiess you have heard,’ continued the 
Doge, his harsh features assuming an expres- 
sion of condescending familiarity mingled with 
a patronising imperiousness, ‘the rumour 
which has been spread abroad to-day, trumpet- 
tongued throughout the city of Genoa? But 
if you have not, I may as well inform you that 
it is my intention to raise to a share of my 
ducal seat the loveliest damsel in the Republic ; 
and as a matter of course her friends, de- 
lighted with the honour thus conferred upon 
her, will bestow the richest dower as a bridal- 
giit. The loveliest damsel is here,’ he added, 
glancing towards the shuddering Bianca; ‘and 
you, Signor Landini, will turnish the dower. — 
* My lord,’ answered the merchant, feeling his 
courage rise jn proportion to the emergency of 
the case, ‘ my sister Bianca is engaged to wed 
another, to whom her vows are phghted and 
on whom her affections are likewise bestowed.’ 
—‘ And that other,’ said the Duke sternly, ‘ is 
Lord Walter Danvers, the English nobleman 
who lately svjourned for a few months at 
Genoa Now mark you, Signor Landini,’ 
continued the Duge, speaking 1n a measur d 
voice; ‘I was no stranger to the incident which 
occurred on a certain night in front of Dr. 
Forlrs house: but this Danvers of whom you 
speuk came to me, and by the exercise of some 
ubknown influence, which was powertul enough 
at the time, actually succeeded in overawing 
me. I can scarcely account fur this weakness 
on my part: tor all the world knows that 
Angelo Visconti possesses no craven spirit. 
But that man seemed to have a spell in 
his looks and to wield a weird-power tvo well 
calculated to make even the boldest afraid. 
I do not mind confessing this much now; 
because at length I have succeeded in shaking 
off that mystic influence which by his own un- 
known subtleties he shed upon me. I come 
therefore to demand the hand of Bianca in 
marriage; to demand also that you bestow 
upon her such dower as becomes the sister of the 
wealthiest merchant in the world. J give you 
three clear days tu reflect upon the subject, On 
the fourth morning hence I shall return for 
your answer, If it be favourable, it were well 
for ye all: but if unfavourable, then prepare 
yourself, Nino Landwmi, to answer befure the 
tribunal of justice for the double charge of 
having contravened my august decree and 
having escaped from the authorities of the law, 
on that same night to which I have before 
alluded..—Having thus spoken, the Doge An- 
gelo Visconti rose trom his seat, drew down 
the visor ot his helmet once more, and stalked 
majestically from the room.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF BIANGA 
LANDINI, 


“Wen the Doge Angelo Visconti thas took 
his departure, he left the wretched Genevra 
and Bianca overwhelmed with mingled grief 
and dismay. Bianca, weeping bitterly, threw 
herself into her brother's arms, exclaiming, 
‘Oh, now it is I, beloved Nino, who am des- 
tined to draw down the direst calamities upon 
your head!’—but the merchant said all he 
could to console his afflicted sister and his 
equally anguished wife, beseeching them both 
to compose their feelings that they might all 
three deliberate seriously upon the course to 
be pursued. That Bianca should sacrifice her- 
self to the ducal tyranny, was not even for an 
instant thought of: nor did the dameel herself, 
willing as she would have been todo almost 
anything to save her brother, suggest such an 
alternative. She knew his generous heart too 
well to suppose that he would tolerate the idea 
for a moment; and the reader may be well as- 
sured that she was by no means dazzled by 
Angelo Visconti’s preference. On the con- 
trary, even if ber heart were not engaged and 
her troth plighted to Walter Danvere, she 
would sooner have wedded the hambless and 
the meanest inhabitant of Genoa, than become 
the bride of the proud and unscrupulous 
usurper. But what was to bedone? There 
was no time to send and inform Danvers of 
what was taking place; and even if he should 
return earlier than the day appointed for his 
coming, how could he avert the menaced catas- 
tropbe? Had not the Duke declared that 
Danvers no longer exercised any influence 
over him? Again and again did the mer- 
chant, Genevra, and Bianca ask each other 
what was to be done. Should they fly? This 
was their only alternative: but scarcely had 
they begun to deliberate upon this step, and 
arrange a plan for letting Danvers know 
whither to follow them, when a servant entered 
the room to announce that half-a-dozen sbirri 
had just arrived with the intimation that they 
were to take up their quarters beneath Signor 
Landini's roof for the next three or four days, 
and that the merchant himself, as well as his 
family, must consider themseives prisouers 
within those walls. 

“ The domestic withdrew so soon as he had 
delivered the message of the sbirri; and now 
the untortunate victims of Angelo Visconti’s 
detestable tyranny sat gazing upon each other 
in speechless dismay. Farther deliberauon 
was useless. There was indeed naught to deli- 
berate upon. Every avenue of escape from 
the dread catastrophe seemed to be shut up. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive a misery of 
the soul more truly agonizing than that which 
the honest, upright merchant and the two ami- 
able and beautevous ladies were now enduring. 
Till a late hour that night did they remain to- 
gether, in the vain hope that some happy sug- 
gestion would arise for their deliverance. But 
not a single inspiration of such a cheering 
nature pierced through the gloom of their 
souls: they had no longer a hope—nv not one! 
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** When Bianca met her brother and sister- already so poignant.—‘ Now, my dear wife, 
in-law again in the morning, at the meal which aad yoo also, beloved sister,’ he said, ‘there is 
passed away untasted, she looked hagyard and no hope for us but in the mercy of Providence. 
careworn. But suddenly the merchant sug- We have essayed all human means to avert 
gested a plan! He would send to the Duke the impending calamity: i is time that we 
and offer ali his wealth—even to the last cuin should implore heaven's succour. Rest assured 
that he possessed—as a propitiation and a shat if it please the Almighty to spare me, He 
compromise. The hearts of the two ladies will yet find a means of working ont his 
fluttered anew with hope. A respectful Jetter| sublime will. Therefore let us avest our 
was drawn up and forthwith despatched to, thoughts from all worldly things, and fix our 
Angelo Visconti. In a short time the messen- | hopes upon that Power which is superior to the 

retarned, with the intimation that an dominion of princes and dominant above the 
answer would be sent anon. Ob! then the will of the proudest tyrants.'—In compliance 
prayer was not refused abruptly and outright ? | with this suggestion, the remainder of that day 
and this circumstance enhanced the hope was — in devotion and pious discourse. 
already entertained. Hour after hour passed:| “The fourth morning dawned; it was the 
the sun gained the merdian—and still no re- memorable one fixed by the Duge Angelo 
sponse came. How fearful was the suspense Visconti for the merchant's decision t be given. 
which those three victims of tyranny now Nino Landini and his wife, when they met 
endured—so fearful as almost to stifle hope , Bianca at the breakfast table, were profoundly 
altogether! Still the hours dragged their sluw afflicted to behold the still greater change 
length along. and no reply! The sun was! which another sleepless night of torturing 
sinking into the Mediterranean wave, when a thoughts had worked in that charming creature: 
messenger from the palace was announced. | she was stll beautiful—touchingly beauuful: 
He delivered a sealed letter, and immediately | but how sad Oh! how sad, was the look 
departed. Bianca clung in the ayony of sus- | that seemed to have settled indelibly upon ber 
pense to her sister-in-law; and the hands of | features. Her cheeks were sunken too; and 
the naturally strong-minded Nino trembled to , her eyes were dim with weeping. When the 
such a degree that he could scarcely open the three embraced, they mingled their tears to- 
missive just received. At length the document gether. But again did they have recourse to 
was untulded; and as his eye glanced with the consolations of prayer; and scarcely had 
lightning speed over its contents, his counte- they concluded their dev ‘tions, when the door 
nance at once grew pale, and blank, and death- was thrown open and Angelvu Visconu, followed 
like with bitterest disappointment. The Doge by a party of his body guards, entered the 
refused the offer! In terms which were almost room. He was arrayed iu a splendid Court- 
insolent, he declared that he wanted a wife as | dress, as if he had come with the certainty of 
well as a fortune—that this wife must be the being invited to conduct a bride to the altar: 
most beautiful maid in Genoa—and who so but the instant his looks were swept around 
beautiful as Bianca Landini? All was now upon the countenances of the unfortunaw 
despair—dumb, blank, awfal despair! family, be understood the decision that would 

“And yet another hope gleamed forth next be given. 
day. The merchant would offer half his fur-  “‘Signor Landini,’ he exclaimed in a loud 
tune to the sbirri to connive at the escape of imperious tone, ‘what says your sister Bianca? 
himself and those who were dear to him! He and what say you?’—‘I say, my lord,’ an- 
descended to the room where the officer of the swered the merchant, now possessed of all the 
sbirri was lodged, and propounded his object. courage requisite to enable him to face what- 
It was received with cold contempt; and when ever might be in store, ‘that my sister Bianca 
the merchant retraced his way to the apart- cannot accumpany you to the altar. As for 
ment where his wife and sister were waiting | my wealth, it 19 at your service, even to the 
for him, his looks again denoted the futility of last ducat: but I cannot permit a beloved 
his errand. Oh! what was to be done now? | sister to make a wreck ot her heart’s affections, 
It was impossible to yield tamely and without | or betray the troth which she has pledged to 
an effort. Despair suggested a dozen schemes ' another.’—‘ Hah, this insolence!’ thuudered 
—all of which, alas! proved utterly devoid of the Duge. ‘Away with him tu the tribunal ! 
feasibility t e moment they were reasoued | And see that these women,’ he added, with 
upon. hus the second day passed. ‘Ihe | bratal allusion to Genevra and Bianca ‘be 
third morning came; and when the three vic- ‘still closely guarded here, as I shall bethink 
tims of a satanic cruelty met at the breaktast- ; me how to deal with them when the arch- 
table, they were horrified at beholding the | traitor Landini has been disposed of by the 
ravages of care in each other's looks. Genevra , headsman.’ Then followed a wild and terrible 
pressed her infant with convulsive violence to ' scene, the wife and the sister clinging to the 
her bosom; and thoagh she said nothing, yet | merchant on whom the guards rudely seized ; 
in the utter woe of her half-stifling sobs, was ‘he imploring them not to lose confidence in 
read the thought that agouized the soul. For’ heaven, and they pouring forth the bitterest 
as she looked upon the inn cent countenance lamentations; until the merciless soldiers 
of that sweet child, she thought to herself, literally wrencbed him from their embrace and 
‘Just heaven! is it possible that within afew burried him away. The Duke departed with 
hours, thou, anoffending babe, may’st be de- his guards and their prisoner: and the almost 
prived of a father ?’—Avnd the father also wept heart-broken ladies were now lett alone to- 
as he gazed upon that child: but with a prompt gether. 
return of manly courage he speedily dried his “From the mansion to the tribunal of justice 
tears for the sake of those whose gricf was —Oh, what a mockery to use the word justice 
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in such a sense!—there was no great distance. 
And now behold the eminent merchant of 
Genoa standing, with shackles upon his limbs, 
in the presence of a Judge who was the mere 
creature and the vile tool of a detestable 
tyrant! The tribunal was held in a gloumy 
subterranean, hghted dimly by iron lamps 
surepended to the low vaulted roof. The tor- 
tere-r6éom was adjuining; and the duur was 
left wide open on purpuse that the hideous 
inetraments of dislocation and mutilation might 
be seen by the light which also burnt in that 
horrible place. Gut Landini maintained a 
firm and dignified bearing. The bitterness of 
death was passed at the moment the guards 
tore fim away frum the embrace of his ago- 
nized wife and sister, He cared not now tor 
torture: had not hiy soul already endured 
excruciations more exquisite than any which 
man’s craclty could inflict upon his body P 
Nor did he contemplate death with affright: 
had he not lived too virtuously to tremble at 
t'e idea of speedily standing iu the presence 
of his Maker? 

“Phe ual was a mere mockery, and was as 
brief and hurried as such mockery well might 
be. Evidence was given to prove that Lan- 
dini, on a particular wight, had vivlated the 
ducal decree, and that succoured by an Eng- 
lishman, not now present, he had escaped from 
the officers of justice. ‘he merchant trankly 
and firmly admitted that the allegations were 
true; although he protested boldly against the 
infainy of the decree which his duty as a man, 
ae a husband, and as an expectant father, had 
imperiously compelled him tw disobey. But 
atill he admitted the truth of the charges; a.d 
consequently there was no need for the hurrors 
of the rack to extort confession. The Judge 
pronounced sentence of deatt:; andthe penalty 
was ordered to be carried into immediate exe- 
cution. Indeed, as this result had been fure- 
seen from the first moment of Landin’s aniest, 
the preparations for his doom were made while 
his trial was progressing ; and during the short 
hour and a-half which the mock ordeal oecu- 
pied, the plattorm was set ap, the block plaved 
upon it, the axe sharpened, and the headsman 
in readiness, all in the great square opposite to 
the ducal palace. 

“Though public spectacles of this hideous 
nature had been common enough at Genoa 
since Angelo Visconti firet a-cended the ducat 
throne, yet that morbid curiosity which no 
frequency of horrors can ever satis.e, much 
less appease altogether, had guthered even in 
so brief an interval of time a considerable 
crowd around the paraphernalia of death. It 
was to be a shott shrift for Nino Landini! A 
priest was summoned to attend upon him ; and 
accompanied by the holy man, the prisoner 
walked forth with a firm step from the subter- 
Tanean tribunal. In the street a procession 
of guards and sbirri was already formed, with 
the Doge himself at their head. As Landini 
met the eyes of Angelo Visconti, a demoniac 
smile of triumph ap,eared upon the features 
of that cruel and implacable man: bat the 
merchant fixed upon him a gaze which implied 
as eloquently as looks could speak, that the 
day of retribution would assuredly come.— 
§ Advance!’ exclaimed the Duke in « loud 
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tone; and the procession moved on. In a 
quarter of an hour the great square was 
reached: but still Landini trembled not on 
behulding the preparations of death. Yet in 
his heart there was a poignant anguish as he 
reflected that thoagh he was aboat to die. yet 
the shedding of his blood might not saticfy 
the tvrant’s rage; but that a defenceless wile, 
an unprotected sister, and an innocent babe 
would be left behind him, perchance to become 
the victims of the ducal fiend’s remorseless 
fury! Ob! now theretore did all the bitternves 
of death return into Landin1’s soul again ! 
“On ascending to the platform, the mer- 
chant’s ear caught subdued murmurs of sym- 
pathy from the assembled crowd: but the Duge, 
who, mounted on horseback, had taken his sta- 
tion close by the scuffuld, louked fiercely around; 
and sach was the dread in which all stood of 
the tyrant, that those murmaring sounds in- 
stantaneously ceased and a dead silence pre- 
vailed.—* My lord,’ exclaimed Landini, in a 
firm tone, but with respectial demeanour, ‘I 
will meet my death with cheerfulness if from 
your lips I receive the solemu aesurance, ia the 
prevence of those now assembled here, that you 
will not visit upon the friendless females and 
the innocent babe whom I shall leave bebind 
me, any sin which you imagine that J may have 
committed against yourself or the law. Nay, 
I will even breathe a prayer tur your welfarein 
my last moments, if your Highness will con- 
descend to give me the assurance I ask.’—‘I 
will promise nothing,’ thu dered the tyrant. 
‘Proceed with the execution of this traitur !'— 
‘Then,’ cried the merchant, raising his voice 
into the swelling enthusiasm of prophesy, ‘I 
invoke upon your head the vengeance of the 
Eternal if you dare prosecate your odious 
tyrannies againet those whom | leave behind 
me. People of Genva! if you have not the 
spirit to deliver an ionocent man from death, 
: least display safficient generosity and oou- 
rage to assure him that when his blood is 
ured forth ye will become the guardians of 
is wile, his child, and his sister, who at one 
tell blow are to be deprived of a husband, « 
father, and a brother!’—Again did murmurs 
arise amidst the assembled tualtit de; and se- 
veral vuives were even hardy enuugh to give 
utterance eo thrwats against Angelo Visconti: 
but the tyrant drew bis sword frow ite sheath, 
aud glancing with the rage of a hyena around, 
ordered silence to be observed. Hus body- 
guard and the attendant sbirri likewise drew 
their weapons ; so that the unarmed pupulace, 
fearful of being mowed down by the wunster 
and his myraidons, again relapsed into an 
awe stricken stillness, Landiu: fell upon his 
knees—breathed a short prayer on behalf of 
Genevra, Bianca, and the infant Ludovico - 
and then laid his head upon the bluck. The 
headsman raised the tremenduvus axe on high 
—ghasily it gleamed in the sun-light: but at 
the very instant that it was abuat tu de-ce..d 
on the merchant's neck, a sudden noise and 
confusion on the outskirts of the crowd made 
the executioner panse: and as the multitude 
parted in the midst, a small body uf hureemen 
gulloped up to the spot. 
“ * Retease the prisoner!’ cried a loud aad 
eommandinag voice, which instaucously tell fa- 
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millar on the merchant's eara: and starting 
up from his kneeling position at the block, 
he beheld Lord Danvers, followed by his 
retinue of dependants. Shouts of exultation 
Surst forth from several points in the crowd, 
and in a few moments became general, a 
myriad voices combining in a chorus of ap- 
plause on behalf of Danvers and of execration 
towards the tyrant. As for Angelo Visconti 
himself, he suddenly grew ghastly pale on 
meeting the eyes of the English nobleman: 
but speedily recovering himself, he turned to 


foretyner who dares interfere with the course 
of justice at Genoa!’'—But Danvers spurring 
his steed close up to the line of guards, brist- 
ling though it were with pointed spears and 
flashing with naked swords, waved his arm 
with cool disdain, saying, ‘ No, they dare not 
las a finger upon me /’—‘ Cowards! dastards! 
will ye see me bearded thus?’ exclaimed she 
Duke, literally foaming with rage.—For an 


instant there seemed to be a movement ' 
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worn haggardness of her features was scarcely 

to be observed: and in a few days all those 

traces of recent anguish passed away, so that 

Hote Landini seemed more beautiful than 
ver. 

“Tord Danvers explained that it was a 
troubled dream which had induced him to 
hurry his return to Genoa two or threp days 
befure the date previously fixed for his arrival: 
but what the exact nature of tho dream was he 
did not state. The merchant was however 
well convinced that the finger of Providence was 


his — exclaiming, ‘ Arrest this insolent | visible throughout the proceeding ; and he was 


too happy at his restoration to his family to be 
able to give much time for reflection upon the 
extraordinary events that had taken place at 
the scene of his intended execution. Bat the 
people of Genoa, who had witnessed tho whole 
occarrence, freely canvassed its detatls. 
asked themselves and each other, who this 
Lord Danvers was, that he seemed to wield a 
preterhaman power and paralyze the strength 
of armed men by his gestures and looks? 


amongst the guards as if they were about to! That was especially a period when the mind 


obey their mast: r’s mandate and rush upon 
the English nobleman: but as Danvers swept 
his lightning-glances along the serried ranks 
and threw upon the armed men all the terrors 
of his scornful looks, they shrank back with 
dismay—their lances fell suddenly to the 
pou ae their swords were drupped as if 
rom palsied hands. For an instant the stupor 
of wonderment held the multitudes motionless 
and dumb: but in a very brief space the long 
pent-up excitement of outraged feelings burst 
forth with the fury and the force of a volcano. 
The maddened populace tore the Doge from 
his horse, trod him under their feet, and lite- 
rally trampled the life out of him. All this 
was the work of a few seconds; and ncither 
guards nor sbirii attempted to raise a hand 
or lift one of the dropped weapons in the 
tyrant’s defence. But when the massacre was 
accomplished, those myrmidons of a dread 
miscreant’s will seemed but too glad to obey 
the imperious gesture made by Lord Danvers’ 
hand, and save themselves by a precipitate 
=a be from the vengeance of the Genoese po- 
ulace, 

“The chains were knocked off Landini’s 
limbs; and with fervent gratitude did he 
embrace his deliverer. The multitades formed 
& procession to escort him home in triumph; 
and in this manner, accompanied by Lord 
Walter Danvers, did the merchant return to 
that dwelling which three hovrs back he 
thought that he had quitted for ever. Oh! 
what tongue can tell or what pen can record 
the joy that was experienced by Genevra and 

tanca at this most unhoped-for restora- 
tion of him whose loss they had been so 
bitterly, bitterly deploring! But if it were 
possible that anything could enhance the de- 

ght which the charming Bianca telt at her 
brother's deliverance, it was the circumstance 
that this rescue had been accomplished by him 
whom she loved vo tenderly and su well. How 
then, was the embrace in which she 
clasped her lover! and how affectionate were 
the caresses which he bestowed upon her in 
retarn! So brilhantly did the hues of health 
come back to her c.untenance, that the care- 


of man was prone to superstitions belief; and 
many of the Genoese therefore came to the 
conclusion that Walter Danvers must be in 
vested with powers not possessed by ordinary 
mortals, But others merely beheld in the 
transaction the influence of a very superior 
mind wielding its moral power over the brute 
instincts of a horde of hireling bravoes; and 
this was also the explanation which Danvers 
himself gave to the Landini and to all those 
friends who came to-congcatulate the merchant 
upon his rescue. In two or three days the 
Genoese people were plunged into the excire- 
ment attendant upon the clection of a new 
Doge; and thus the marvellous adventures 
that had taken place on the occusion of Lan- 
dini’s deliverance, ceased to engage public 
attention. 

The preparations for the bridal were con- 
tinued in a spirit more blythe than that with 
whieh they were commenced; snd Walter 
Danvers was now constantly with hts Bianca. 
They rode out together on horsebick in the 
forenoon—they rambled of an evening upon 
the sea-shore. The damsel was evidently 
wrapped up in her lover. She seemed tuo live 
and breathe only for hin. And no wonder! 
Not only was his personal beauty of the 
highest order, his manners most fascinating, 
his intellect most brilliant, his mind stored 
with varied information—but he had likewise 
rendered such signal services to the Landini 
amily that could not fail to endear him to the 
generous-hearted Bianca. And as she had 
never loved until she first saw Danvers, she 
experienced ail the bliss which this new senti- 
ment had excited in her soul; and in propor- 
tion as her thoughts were pure, and innocent, 
and artless, so was her passion illimitable, 
enthusiastic, and deep. 

“dt was now the evening preceding the day 
fix€@ for the bridal; and the lovers’ walk was 
prolonged on the sea-shoure to a soinewhat later 
hour than hitherto. When they re-entered the 
mansion, the merchant and Genevra both 
observed that there seemed to be something 
like a trouble in Bianca's looks and manner— 
but a trouble, if such it really were, which she 
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sedulously sought to conceal. Danvers took 
his leave as usual, and returned to the hostel 
where he was staying with his retinue. Bianca 
then remained alone with her brother and 
sister-in-law; and now that species of un- 
sasiness which they had observed in her air 
and looks, grew more apparent.—‘I know m 
beloved sister,’ said the merchant, ‘what is 
passitg in your mind. Even across the 
glorious sunshine of your heart is a cloud 
stealing. But, Ah! how slight is that shadow 
in comparison with the glowing light of happi- 
ness through which it is fluating. Yes, Bianca, 
I can read the thought which troubles you! 
A thongh about to become the loved and 
honoured bride of him who adores you so en- 
thusiastically, and who is in every way so well 
worthy of your heart's best and purest affec- 
tions, yet you cannot help regretting that you 
are about to be borne away from these walls 
which from your birth have been your home, 
and that you are going to the land of the 
stranger. I also, and Genevra too, feel a 
similar regret at the yrospect of parting 
with you to-morrow: but this we regard as a 
selfish feeling on our part, when we take into 
consideration the certainty of that happiness 
which you will experience from an alliance so 
eligible in every sense.’—Bianca endeavoured 
to murmur some reply: but the words died 
upon her lips, or rather were Jost in sobs; and 
having tenderly embraced her brother and 
sister-in-law, she :etired somewhat abruptly to 
her own chamber. 

“On the following morning the merchant 
and Genevra rose at a much earlier hour than 
usual, in order to see that everything was in 
readiness for the bridal which was to take 
—* this day, and which was to be celebrated 

y a grand Leap at noon, whereunto all the 
friends of the Landini family were invited. 
But when the breakfast-bour arrived and 
Bianca did not make her appearance in the 
apartment where the table was spread, Genevra 
hastened to the damsel'’s chamber. It was va 
cant; and Signora Landini was about to turn 
away to seek for her sister-in-law in some 
other room, when she suddenly observed that 
Bianca's couch had not been slept in all night. 
Alarmed, she sped back to her husband. In- 
quiries were now made; but Bianca was no- 
where to be found. No one had seen her that 
morning: nor had any one observed her leave 
the house on the preceding night. It appeared, 
however, that on retiring to her chamber she 
had dispensed with the usnal services of her 
tiring-maid, alleging that she wished to be 
alone, That was the last trace of Bianca 
Landini. 

“But what had become of her? All was 
bewilderment and am se. The merchant har- 
ried to the hostel; but Lord Danvers was not 
there. He had not been seen since the pre- 
vious evening; and the servants of his retinue 
had all taken their departure at a very early 
hour in the morning. The merchant was Hag- 
gered, and could scarcely believe the evidence 
of his senses. That Bianca could have con- 
sented to elope as a guilty mistress with one 
who had been wooing her as an honoured 
bride, seemed incredible; and that Danvers, 
even if he were her villanous seducer, could 
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have had any interest in foully murdering her, 


was equally im ble of belief. The mer- 
chant, when enabled somewhat to compoee his 
feelings, made farther inquiries of the keeper 
of the hostel; when it appeared that about 
eleven o'clock on the preceding night, Danvers 
had returned to the establishment and had 
ordered his grooms to saddle the two splendid 
coul-black steeds which always served for bis 
own special use ; that he mounted one of them 
and departed, leading the other rishn by the 
bridle; that he had thus gone forth alone, 
having none of his retinue in attendance upon 
him; and that he had returned no more. It 
farther appeared that at an early hour in the 
morning the domestics composing his retinue 
suddenly ordered all their horses to be saddled ; 
and the principal menial having liberally dis- 
charged the account due to the keeper of the 
hostel, they took their departure. 

“These were all the particulars the mer- 
chant could glean: this indeed was all that 
was known at the hostel. He accordingly 
returned home to communicate the strauge 
details to his wife. That Bianca had fled with 
Danvers, was beyond all doubt. But for what 
purpose this fight? There seemed to be not 
the least necessity for it. It was an enigma 
de'ying all conjecture. Nino and Genevra 
were well nigh heartbroken at the occurrence; 
and knowing the purity of Bianca’s mind so 
well, they felt convinced that it could have 
been under the influence of no ordinary in- 
fatuation she was thus seduced away trom her 
home. Now however the merchant bega 
to reflect more seriously, and likewise more 
gloomily, than be had ever done before, upon 
the conduct of Walter Danvers. The adven- 
ture with the abirri in front of Dr. Forli’s 
house—the influence which the nobleman had 
managed to exercise over the late Angelo 
Visconti—and then the circumstances attend- 
ing Nino Landini’s deliverance from death 
upon the scaffold, all appeared to indicate 
that Walter Danvers was indeed no common 
man. But was he a fiend in human shape? 
The merchant was bewildered. He however 
felt that he had a duty to perform; and from 
this he was resolved not to shrink. Bidding 
bis wife farewell, and having atfectionately 
embraced the infant Ludovico, he set out, 
attended by a small retunue, upon a journey 
to France, Losing no time by the way, he 
in a few days reached Normandy? and 
there he ascertained that everything which 
Lord Danvers had stated in respect to the 
purchase of the castle and estate was strictly 
true. Indeed, the castle was tenanted by 
the numerous domestics whom Lord Dan- 
vers had engaged during his recent sojourn 
there: but nothing had been seen of him since 
he had departed thence to return to Genoa. 
The merchant lost no time in procee:ing to 
England ; and on his arrival he visited Lord 
Danvers’ mansion near Chelmsford in Eysex 3 
but for the last eight years his lordship had 
not been there. ‘Thence the merchant pro- 
ceeded into Camberland : but the same period 
of time had elapsed since Lord Walter Dan- 
vers wae last seen at his castic in that county. 
With scarcely a hope left, Nino Landini re- 
traced his way southward, and passed ove . 
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into the Isle of Wight. But there he found 
that the castle on the point overlooking the 
Needles, was shut up altogether; and from the 
inhabitants in the nexghbourhood he learnt 
that ic was precisely eight years since young 
Lord Walter, on coming into possession of the 
fauily title and estates, had saddenly broken 
ep be establishment at Danvers Castle and 
had gone abroad. Having thus fruitless! 
ecuted his inquiries, Nino Landini, wit 
is little retinue, went back to Genoa, which 
city he reached after an absence of four 
months. He was received with open arms by 
the affectionate Genevra: but they had naught 
consolatory or hopeful] to impart to each other 
concerning Bianca. Nothing had been heard 
of her at Genoa during the merchant's absence: 
. no letter nor message had been received from 
the lost one. Time passed on—weeks swelled 
into months—months grew into years ; and yet 
no tidings of Banca Landini! No, nor was 
aught more heard at Genoa of Lord Walter 


Danvers. 
2 


S * * e 


“Twenty years had passed away; and we 
now behold the eminent merchant Ninu Lan- 
dini stretched upon the bed of death. By the 
side of the couch knelt a handsome youth, 
wanting but a few months to complete his 
twenty-first year; and by the str ng likeness 
which existed between his features, that were 
pale with grief, and thuse of the invalid that 
were pale with approaching dissolution, it was 
easy to distinguish the degree of :elationship 
in which they stood to each other. At the foot 
of the bed was a venerable man, well stricken 
im years; and a nurse was mixing a medica- 
ment at the side table. The time was evening; 
and the light of the lamp played with sickly ef- 
fect upon the ghastly countenance of the dying 
man. Presently he epoke, saying to the nurse, 
‘I feel that my last hour is come; and it is 
useless to take potion or drug in the hope of 
wrestling againgt the Destroyer. Retire there- 
fere ;'—then fixing his eyes upon Dr. Forli, the 
venerable man at the foot of the couch, he 
continued, ‘ And you also, my good friend, be 
kind enough to leave me alone with my son 
for a brief space.—The physician and the 
nurse accordingly qui ted the room, and the 
dying merchant then said, ‘Remain upon your 
knees, my dear Ludovico: for it is in that 
solemn attitude that it becomes thee to hear 
Ahat I am about to speak, so that thou may'st 
give my last instructions thy most sacred rati- 

cation.’ 

“The youth took his father’s hand, pressed 
it to his tip and watered it with his tears. He 
endeavoured to speak, but could not: sorrow 
choked his utterance.—‘ Tranquillise your feel- 
ings, dear boy,” said the merchant; ‘for I have 
grave and serious matters whereof to treat 
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for a few minates to gather breath, and then 
proceeded-as follows :—‘ First of all, then, my 
son, listen to me while 1 addrese you in my 
capacity of an upright merchant whose word 
has ever been stamped with the authority of a 
bond, I leave you my stole heir. When I am 
gone to rejoirf that beloved wife, your angel- 
mother, who went before me five years ago to 
the world beyond the grave, you will take my 
example as your guide and pureae your mer- 
cantile career with the strictest honour and the 
most scrupulons integrity. At first sight the 
wealth which you will find at your disposal 
must appear colossal beyond your wildest ima- 
ginings; but when you search amongst m 
private papers, yop will find that only one- 
of it is legiumately my own, or can be honour- 
ably bequeathed to vow. The other half be- 
longs to whomsoever at this moment bears the 
title of Lord Danvers. Exactly twenty years 
and six months ago did Lord Walter Danvers 
deposit an immense sum io my hands. That 
amvant bas trebled since then. You will find 
due specifications relative to this business in 
= private papers. I know not whether’ Lord 
alter Danvers is still alivé, or whether he 
has even left any heirs. For years past I have 
heard nothing of the name. But it is most 
probable that if he himself be not alive, there 
must be some heir to his wealth. Should thie 
heir ever present himself’ and demand the 
restoration of his progenitor'’s money ; or should 
Lord Walter Danvers himself be living, and 
come to claim it; you will at once restore the 
amount, with profit, and interest, and com- 
ouad interest, according to the specifications 
0 my private papers. Deducting this immense 
sum from the wealth left at your disposal, you 
will still be the richest merchant in the world. 
May you thrive, my beloved son, even as I 
haye thriven.” 

“The youth, with tearfal eyes and broken 
voice, taithfully promised to follow his dying 
parent’s injunctions: and Nino Landini then 
continued as follows:—‘I now come to the 
second portion of my subject. Amongst my 
secret papers you will discover a history of the 
loves of Lord Walter Danvers and your long 
lost aunt Bianca Landini: that is to say, you 
will find recorded all that was known of those 
loves down to the moment of her disappear- 
ance, These particulars you must cause to be 
duly recorded amongst the Chronicles of the 
house of Landini. d now to the point on 
which I am desirous of fixing your attention. 
A fearful outrage has been perpetrated by a 
member of the house of Danvers towards s 
member of the house of Landini. The former 
was Lord Walter, of whom 1 have spoken : the 
latter was your long lost aunt Bianca. What 
became of her I have never known. That she 
was seduced away by Lord Walter is beyond 
doubt; and we must hence infer that she either 


with thee. In the first place I must speak to| perished miserably, with a broken heart through 
you as an honourable man, and faithful to the | shame and grief; or else that she was foully 
character ofthe first merchant in Christendom: | murdered by her betrayer. Otherwise, had she 
bat in the second place I shall speak to you as lived on aj} these years, there must have been 


@ man who cherishes a vengeance which for 

rg past has gnawed his heart with the viru- 
ence of an envenomed snake, and has haunted 
him like a remorse,’—The merchant stopped 








one moment of penitence and contrition, in 
which her soul would have ed to commu- 
nicate With those whom she left behind her in 
her native Jand. Whatever be her fate, then, 
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it is clear that a fearful outrage was petpe- 
trated by Walter Danvers against Bianca Lan- 
Gini, This outrage is one demanding a true 
Italian vengeance. I have hed no — —— 
of wreaking ig. I therefore bequeath it as a 
heritage « nto you; and if you, my son, should 
likewise fuil to wreak it, hand it down as a 
sacred trad.tion and an hereditary duty to your 
children. For never mast the race 6f Landini 
abandon this vengeance until it be fully grati- 
fled and terribly assuaged! No matter that 
the descendants of Waiter Danvers may be 
held innocent of their progenitor’s crime: on 
them must the penalty tall, if it fail to reach 
the guilty Lord Walter himself. But to wreak 
this ven ce effectually, it must not be by 
means of your weapon, nor of the hired assas 
sin’s dagger. There is a vengeance more teér- 
tibie than that of taking away life. If you 
take the life of an enemy, you place him be- 
yond the reach of farther pain at once; and 
this is scarcely a vengeance to be contemplated 
with satisfaction. But if re get your enem 
into your power—involve him in a web of dif- 
ficulties that shall be inextricable—insidiously 
draw in the meshes tighter and tighter around 
him, so that utter ruin at last stares him in 
the face,—this i. true vengeance; because he 
remains alive for you to tell him that you are 
avenged, and he lives on in wretchedness and 
misery to feel day after day and hour after 
hour the effects of your vengeance! Now, my 
son, do you comprehend me? Will you accept 
the heritage of this vengeance? and should you 
yourself fail to wreak it, will ann hand it down 
as a legacy to your posterity ?’ 

sect mL responded Ludovico solemnly.— 
“You swear?’ said his father.—‘ I swear,’ was 
the answer.—‘Then I die content,’ rejoined 
Nino Landini; and he gave up the ghost. 

“Ten years had elapsed: it was the middle 
of the year 1420; and Ludovico Landini, now 
alittle past thirty, was one day seated in his 
counting-house and with gloomy aspect looking 
over his books and making calculations. The 
farther —— in this examination the 
more moody grew his mien; and when at last 
he added up a long column of figures and com- 

ared the total with the sum of another column, 

handsome countenance grew pale with de- 

spair, Atthis moment one of his clerks en- 
tered to announce a visitor; and Ludovico, 
settling his features as well as he could into a 
business-like compo-ure, rose to receive him. 
This was a tall, handsome man, of slender 
figure, aristocratic bearing, elegant apparel, 
and courtly gracefulness of manner. But 
when Ludovico Landini marked the dusky 
complexion, the brilliant eyes, and the gloss 
black hair of his visitor, he was at once struc 
by the wondrous resemblanee which he bore 
to thé portrait of Lord Walter Danvers, as 
delineated in the written chronicles he had 
found amongst his father’s private papers. 
Neverthelvss, this individual could not possibly 
be Lord Walter; for he did not seem to be 
above four-and-thirty years old; whereas if 
Lord Walter were alive, he mugt be exactly 
double that ge. 

“Ludovico bowed, and requested his visitor 
to be seated: but that personage, advancing to 





the desk, with an air of eacy courtesy und 
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lished frankness, said, ‘You are Signor Lu- 
fovico Landini? Permit me ‘o introduce my- 
self as Lord Ranulph Danvers.’—' Ah, Lord 
Danvers !’ repeated the merchant, with the 
air of one who receives the confirmetion of a 
di bie. suspicion: but again recovering 
his self-possession, he said, ‘What can’ I do 
for your fordship Pp”. Perhaps you are aware, 
signor,’ replied the nobleman, ‘that about 
thirty years ago some little trifle was deposited 
oY my father in the hands of your father ?”— 
‘It was so; but not a trifle,’ answered Lado- 
vico: then pointing to a piece of paper which 
lay before him, he added, ‘ Here is the origi- 
nal amount deposited with my father; and this 
is its value at the present day. Your lordship 
will observe that the original sum has very 
nearly quadrupled, and constitutes an amodat 
larger than the revenues of any two monarchs 
in Christendom,’—‘ Indeed,’ said Lord Ranulph 
Danvers, carelessly : ‘when will it suit you to 
pay me this amount ?’—‘My lord, answered 

udovico, ‘I will deal candidly with you, 
Your lordship is aware that within the last few 
dag the Genoese Republic has been ravaged 

y the Pisans, to the great detriment of our 
native commerce: moreover three rich argo- 
sies of mine have been lost at sea; and thirdly, 
the failure of an eminent mercantile firm at 
Venice made me a considerable sufferer. Can- 
didly therefore, my lord, I am not in a position 
to liquidate your claim; no, nor even half of 
it, nor a quarter of it at the present moment.’ 
—Before Lord Ranulph had time to reply, a 
clerk entered the office with an abruptnese 
which was however explained by the conster- 
nation upon his countenance ; and he beckoned 
Ludovico Landini into the adjoining room. 
In three or four minutes the merchant returned 
to Lord Ranulph Danvers: but his counte- 
nance was pale as deagh, and his looks were full 
of trouble—‘ Has aught unpleasant occurred ?' 
asked the nobleman.—‘ My lord,’ replied the 
merchant, ‘a large transaction, involving the 
boldest venture, and by which I hoped to re. 
trieve the loss>s of the last few years, has ut- 
terly failed The intelligence has this moment 
arri‘ed. I am now a ruined man; and so far 
from being enabled to settle any portion of 
your lordship’s claim, I shall be c-mpelled to 
throw myself upon the mercy of all my cre- 
ditors. In a word, I am beggared !'~and the 
representative of the once wealtuy house of 
Landini burst into tears. 

‘¢ ¢ As for the sum in which you are indebted 
¢> me,’ said Lord Ranalph Danvers, as calm! 
and indeed with as much indifference as if h 
own loss were of the most paltry description, 
‘do not let it trouble you. I shall not ask 
you for it until fortune smiles ape you agein,’ 
—* Oh, my lord,’ exclaimed Ludovico, ‘ thig 
is most — on your part! Would to 
heaven that I could hope for similar mercy at 
the hands of my other creditors, but a gaol 
stares me in the face.’—‘ Let us hope not,’ 
observed Lord Ranulph: then after a brief 
pause, he said, ‘I presume that you entertain 
no —— towards any one bearing the name 
of Danvers ?’—Ludovico looked confused, and 


made no reply. He thonght of the legacy 
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of vengeance which had been bequeathed to|way thither. Then, to the utter amasemens 


him, and how cireamstances were now lay- 
ing bim under the deepest obligation t0-the 
very man who was to be the object of his hate. 
ae Iam no —— — —— 
ew tpetra m e against 
your anit Bianca Landini. Trhet was thirty 
years 40 — Ah!’ suddenly ejaculated Lu- 
vico, as a thought struck him: ‘ your lord- 
hip must be a trifle over thirty, and was there- 
fore born previously to my aunt's seduction? 
n that case 1 presume your father was mar- 
ried at the time when he paid his court to 
Bianca Landini.’—‘ Yes, such indeed was the 
fact,’ anewered Lord Ranulph; ‘ and hence his 
inability to espouse Bianca. Infatuated by 
her beauty, he was led on to perpetrate that 
— wrong for = I, as son, am 
omvever ready to make atonement.’—‘ Know 
ou, my lord, the fate of my unfortunate aunt 
ianca?’ ‘asked Ludovico —‘ She died many 
long years ago,’ responded Ranulph: ‘m 
father,-when on his death-bed, told me 
Bat I cap remain with you no longer now, 
On a feture occasion we shall converse more 
the subject.’—' On a future occasion, 
ord,’ said the merchant in a tone of deepest 
despondency, ‘ you will find me imprisoned in 
a gaol ’—But Lord Ranulph seemed not to 
catch this observation; and with a courteous 
bow he somewhat abruptly took his departure. 
‘The rumour goon spread abroad that the 
affairs of Ludovico Landini were in a most 
disastrous condition; and his creditors came 
thickly upon him. The law in respect to debt 
was mercilessly severe at that perisd: the un- 
fortunate debtor could be thrown into a dun- 
— amidst rogues and felons, or could even 
pent as a slave to toil at the oar on board 
the galicys of the fleet. The position of the 
young merchant was therefore unfortunate to 
a degree: but still he had too much honour to 
fly trom the face of impending — He 
hoped that leniency would be extended towards 
him in consideration of the integrity of his 
character, the calamities that had red 
him, and the eminent name which he inherited. 
But a creditor more spiteful than the rest, 
eaused him to be snatched from his home 
lunged jnto the castle-gaol. Not many hours 
owever had Ludovico thus become the inmate 
of a prison, when he was informed by the 
turnkey that @ person desired to see him in 
one af the ments belonging to the 
governor “7 ae castle, — was . 
vico accoydi ted; and to his sur- 
prise he par * she viaitge was Lord 
nulph Danvers. 
“sT ecarcely thonght that matters would 
come tq qᷣis when J “ zon the other day,’ 
said the noblemen; ‘or I should af once here 
offered to asaist you.’-—' My Jord,’ exclaimed 
the ruined merchant, ‘have you not already 
lost an immense sum by me ?'—‘ Fortune may 
yet take a tarp,’ eaid Lord Danvers. What 
the — of your liabilities ?’"— 
* lo ” was the reply.—‘ Bat the amouni, 
ask?’ repeated Danvers.—' Behold,’ rejoined 
Ludovico, presenting = slip of paper to the 
nobleman.—‘ Let us go into the gorersers 
Own apattment,’ said Danvers; and he led the 





alike of the merchant and the governor him- 
self, Danvers wrote orders upon four different 
mercantile firms of Genoa, the ageregate 
making the whole amount of Ludovico's lia- 


hilities. While the governor's 
proceeded to satisfy himself that the draughts 
would be duly honoured, Ranulph Danvers 
continued to discourse in a frank and easy 
manner just as if he had merely been 
transacting some business of very trivial im 
rtance instead of an affair involving mil- 
ions of ducats. The messenger returned ig 
due eonrse; the draughts had all been ho- 
noured, and Ludovico Landini was a free man. 
How could he do otherwise than express his 
gratitude? But Danvers cet him short by 
observing, ‘Give me no thanks. Whats I have 
done for you is merely by way of making atone- 
ment for the injury inflicted by my father upoa 
your ancestress. Besides, it is not my intention 
to leave my work half done. But | shonld ask 
whether you intend to resume business again 
in Genoa ?’—‘ No, my lord,’ was the reply. 
‘ Although through your bounty my debts are 


my | paid, yet does a stigma rest upon my name; 


e 


and in consequence of having even for a few 
days failed to meet my engagements, and be- 
ing for a few hours the inmate of a prison, I 
can never hold up my head in Genoa again.’"— 
‘That is exactly the answer 1 expected from 
you,’ said Danvers: ‘for I know the pride of 
ou Italian merchants. Will you repair to 
ndon, open a mercantile establishment there, 
and undertake the agency of the revenues de- 
rived from my English estates? If you con- 
sent, I will furniah bg with the necessary 
capital to commence the world again.’—Ludo- 
vico Landini positively refused to incur further 
obligations to the nobleman: for he could not, 
as an honourable man, receive favours from an 
individual belon ing to a race against whom 
he had sworn, by his father’s death-bed, to 
wreak a terrible vengeance. ‘But I must insist 
on your accepting my proposal,’ said Lord 
Danvers, sternly: ‘how can you ever repay me 
all you owe, unless by entering largely into 
commerce again ?’——' Ah, my lord,’ exclaimed 
Ludovico, ‘if you put the matter in that light, 
I am bound to accept your offer. Indeed, your 
bounty has made me your slave: deal with me 
as you think fit.‘ Then you shall go to Lon- 
don,’ rejoined Lord Danvers, 

“ Accordingly, in a few weeks, Ludovico rer 
paired to England; and on arriving in the 
metropolis, established himself as 9 diamond- 
merchant. ee and banker, in 

t. His affairs prospered marvellogsly ; 
every enterprise in which he embarked, | 
snocessful: riches ponred in ypea him from al} 
quarters; and he yenewed his correspondence 
with those eminent merchents in various parma 
of Christendom who had been wont ta dp F 


ness with him at Genoa, Ip the course 9 
——— yw Lae Danes he 
shonld gheer uring shi¢ 
—** — fra oars ou pach 
ne Bows yeare dorice, 

now forty-nine, * to aun ——— a 
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matrimony: and be espoused a young lady of 
his own but whose Lhe hed for 
som 
brought wih hera handsome Gower; and shus 
were the riches of Ladovico still farther in- 
creased. In due time he was diessed with a 
eon, whom he wamed Alessandro; and two 
years afterwards his wite presented him with 
enother boy who was called Cosmo. Bat in 
giving bieth to the latter, the mother loat her 
ife. Time continued to roll on—years and 
ears d age came upon Ludovieo: 
at he looked on his two grown-up sons with 
pride, as the fitting heritors of his wealth and 
of that fatal jegacy which, in pursaance.of his 
oath, he was bound to bequeath unto them. He 
himself bad found no opportunity of wreaki 
the family revenge upon Ranulph Danvers, 
whom not even the sense of gratitude could 
have induced him — * occasion for 
vengeance presen itself. or paramount 
above all other considerations—domina t over 
all other sentimente—nrast a cherished ven- 
noe be in the Italian breast. When upon 
is death-bed, at the ripe age of seventy—and 
therefore in the year 1460 —he spoke unto his 
two sons in the same manner as fifty years 
batk his father had spoken to him. Alessandro 
and Cosmo, who at this period were respec- 
tively but twenty-one and mineteea, received 
the of v anes, and swore to fulfil it 
or else to hand it dowa to be fulfilled by their 


“ Ludovico Landini died ; and ‘his sons con- 
tinued to be the agents of Lord Ranulph 
Danvers, who however bad not visited Eng- 
land for many, many years. in 1462, Lord 
Hamphrey Daavers—an elegant and bhend- 
some young man, inheriting all the personal 
characteristics of his ancestors when at the 
—RX introduced himeelf to the brothers 
Landini, announcing the death of his father 
Lord Ranulph, and offering to continue them 
as his agents. The proposal was of course ac- 
cepted ; and the large sums which were et the 
time ia the Landinis’ hands, were duly trans- 
ferred to the name of Humphrey vers. 
Some time afterwards the two ore fell out 
and resolved ¢o separate partoership. They 
divided their weakh equally between them, 
Alessandro the elder retaj i 
ment in Lombard Sireet, therewikh the 
agency for che Danvers femily. Cosmo mar- 
ried, and in due‘time had # son, whom be 
christened Not being gifted with the 
intelligence of his brother, he wae unfortapate 
in his ions~—~failed—and perished ef « 

eart. His wife, who was devoted 
attached to him, sever resovered the blow, and 
died after, leaving the orphan Maree 
dependent mpos hig ancle FO. ° 
while Alessandro Landini himsalt hed likewise 
married bat had become a widower and was 
chililess. He therefore ado his riper 


@pon emy member of the accursed family of Danvers, and 
Getting that old age Is cresping upon me, have, on this first 


native land 
e time been settled in England. This lady | 7° 
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day of January of the year 1601, reveated to my nephew 
Mareo Landini, who yesterday completed his twenty-first 
, the secret of that heréultary vengeance Therefore, 
ifany plot or p'an which I may as vet be euabled to devi-e 
for executing that vengeance. should remain unfuldiierd 
Mareo will at ny death accept the heritage of the legacy 
for himeslf, and likewise for hie heirs, if need be. 

* Witness my hund, F 

“ ALLSs&NDRO LANUINL" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ALESSANDEO LANDINS AND MUSIDOHA. 


Ws cannot pretend to fathom the effect which 


king | Sianca Landini's history produced upon Mu- 


sidora: for so seldom was it that her splendid 
but inscrutable countenance any in- 
dication of her inward feelings, and then en'y 
when under very extraordinary circumstances 
of sudden excitement. Certain it was, how. 
ever, that with a deep and absorbing interest 
had she perused that chapter in the Landini 
Chronicles which recorded the untoward loves 
of the beauteous Bianca. Without once rais- 
ing her head from the huge volume wherein 
the chronicles were contained, Musidora read 
on from the first word till the last; and per- 
haps a close observer—had any such been 
nigh—would have fancied that this interest 
on her part was of a more profound, a more 
concentrated, and a more engrossing charac er 
than even the most ardent admirer of the 
wild and romantic would have exhibited in 
the perusal of that history. 

hile she was engaged in her all-absorbinz 
stady, the Earl and Countess of Grantham 
had enjoying themselves at the refresh- 
ment-table; and when their repast was over, 
they had drawn their chairs close to each 
other in order to converse upon their favourite 
topie. This was Mausidora’s approaching mar- 
riage with the King; for that she would marry 
him at the expiration of the prescribed periud 
of two months—a fortnight of which had al- 
ready elapsed—they not the slightest 
doubt. Indeed she herself had on the previous 
day given them to understand that such would 
be the result of the monarch’s courtship; and 
theretore the Earl and the Countess, looking 
upon the alliance as a matter that was as 
good as settled, revolved and discussed with 
the almost childish delight of anticipation the 
thousand-and-one-things they would do or 
have done when their charming relative should 
be Queen of Eaglaad. So rbed did they 


ly | become in this subject, and so comple ely were 


they carried away by ite faccinations, thas 

they did not observe the lapse of time; so that 

while Musidora was reading in the recess and 

the nobis couple were prolly on their whis- 

pered discourse at the table, the three hours 

cisite for’ repairing the. et of dlason', 
req UE 8 aet On: 

passed away. <A beautiful clock upon abe 

made 

“ Come forth from your nook, Dora 

ur "Dura 

pepe: pb be : : 


aware how time 
3 and starting from his seat, 

g:” 
“My dear chil” edi the Countess, as one 
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heroine emerged from the recess where she ha 
just finished the narrative of Bianca Landini, 
“you must have found something very pleas- 
ing indeed in that old book thus to have kept 
you enchained for three mortal hours to your 


seat. What is it all about, my dear ?” 

““Some Genoese adventures and historica 
incidents in the time of the despot Duke An- 
gelo Visconti,” was Musidora’s reply. 

“Will you not change your mind now and 
take some refreshment?” asked the Countess: 
then looking fixedly upon her beauteous young 
relative, she exclaimed, “But I do believe 
that you are at this moment a little paler than 
is even your wont. I am sure it is through 
exhaustion for want of food. See! it is four 
o'clock. How many hoars since you have 
taken any refreshment !” 

“T require none at present,” answered Musi- 
dora. ‘I will wait till we return to the villa.” 

The door now opened; and the two Lan- 
dinis—unele and nephew—made their appear- 
ance, the Jatter carrying in his hand the cavket 
of diamonds, which he at once presented to 
Musidora. 

Be pleased, lady,” said Mark, as he thus 
approached her, “to examine the tiara and 
the armlet now; and I think you will admit 
that the gems are admirably matched.” 

Musidora for courte+y’s sake examined the 
diamonds, and signified her full approval ; but 
as she raised her eyes to Mark’s countenance, 
while speaking. she thought for the moment 
that the look which she caught him as it were 
fixing upon her, had something strange in it. 
He however instantaneously assumed an air of 
what wight be ter ned the indifference of cold 
revypect; and bowing in acknowledgment of 
the approbation which she had expressed, he 
turned away to exhibit the contents of the 
— et to the Earl and Countess of Grant- 

am. 

** The gems are indeed exquisitely matched,” 
said the Earl. 

“ And the settings are moat artistic,” added 
the Countess. “Iam so glad to think that 
we apvlied to you, Master Landini,” she con- 
tinued, now addressing herself to the uncle; 
* tor I question whether we should have had 
the luss so easily or so efficiently made good 
at any other establishment.” 

Old Alessandro Landini bowed an acknow- 
ledgment of this compliment, and immediately 
said, “I hope that we have not kept your ledy- 
ship waiting. It was close upon one o'clock 
when you were shown up into this room : it is 
now but a few minutes past f ur—and thus we 
have not detained you beyond the three hours 
originally specified fur the requirement of that 
delicate work ;”—~and he pointed to the dia- 
monde, 

“ We net only have to thank you, Master 
Landini,” said the Earl, now taking up the 
thread of the discourse, “ for your exactitude 
in respect to time, but also for the hospitality 
you have shown us.” 

“ Yes,” added the Countess, “ we have done 
justice to your good fare. That is to say, I 
and his lordship have partaken. with appetite 
of the repast ; but I cannot say the same for 
euriair relative. Indeed I think, Master Lan- 
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dini, that for her your old musty volames have 
— attractions than your well-spread 
table.” 

At these words the two Landinis exchanged 
a quick look full of consternation ; bat it flit- 
tered away from their countenances as soon as 
expressed —and Lady Grantham was too super- 
ficial an observer to notice it. The Earl atthe 
instant was examining the diamonds ia the 
casket, and wondering how much he would 
Have to pay for therepairs. Buc Musidora did 
observe that expression of dismay which for a 
swift brief moment pa-sed over the features of 
Alessandro and Marco Laudini; und advanc- 
ing towards them, she said, “It is pertectly 
true that I touk the liberty of tarning over a 
few pages in one of your volumes: but [ hope 
that I have not been guilty of any indis- 
cretion.” 

“Oh, indiscretion!” exclaimed the Ceuntess, 
her aristocragic pride shocked to think that ber 
young relative, who was so soon to be Queen 
of England, should deem it necessary to make 
sach an apology to the plebeian citizens; “[ 
am eure that neither Master Landini nor his 
worthy nephew can be angry with you for 
having looked into an old volume. Of course 
books are written to be read, and when left 
lying about, may be opened by anybody. Be- 
sides, there can be no possible harm in reading 
about Genoese incidents, the Duke Angelo 
Visconti, and other Italian matters.” 

Again did the elder Landini and his nephew 
exchange that quick and significant glance of 
consternation which Musidora had already 
noticed: but again did it pass unperceived by 
the Earl and Countess of Grantham. 

‘‘From what her ladyship has said,” Muasi- 
dora proceeded to remark, still addressing her- 
self to the Landinis, and speaking with greater 
haste than was her wont, “you perhaps have 
understood what chapter it was in that volume 
which I have been reading? But I can assure 

ou———”” 

‘“ Pray offer no apology. the elder Landini 
hurriedly exclaimed. “ But step with me fora 
moment into that recess, while I show you one 
curious anecdote in the book which you may 
not have seen. I[ shall not detain you there, 
young lady, more than two or three minutes : 
and in the meantime my nephew Mark will 
explain to his lordship the instructions I have 
already given him relative to the cost for re- 
pairing those diamonds.” 

“You must not detain her more than a 
minute,” said the Countess of Grantham ; “ for 
we ar: somewhat in a hurry to retrace our way 
to Greenwich.” 

“Not more than a minute or two,” rejoined 
Alessandro Landini: and with the courtesy of 
a well-bred old man, he took Musidora’s hand 
and led her into the recess. 

“Now, worthy Master Mark,” said th> Ear 
addressing himeelf to the nephew, who hb 
thrown a hurried and somewhat singular look 
after his uncle and Musidora as they passed 
into the recess,—“ what have you to tell me 
relative to the charge for these diamonds and 
their setting ?” 

‘* My lord,” responded Mark, speaking how- 
ever with a certain abstractedness of manner, 
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which the nobleman set down as diffidence on 





. the part of a citizen in the dazsling light of his 


own proud aristocracy,—“ my uncle desired 
me to say that considering the diamonds were 
originally purchased at his establishment, and 
that therefore he is to some’extent responsible 
for the loss of the two from the tiara and the 
bracelet, he begs your lordsbip will not think 
of offering the slightest remuneration. My 
uncle is moreover r juiced that chance should 
have led your lordship to apply to us for the 
repairs; inasmach as it afforded him the op- 
kee of doing as, under circumstances, he 
1s bound to do—I mean replace them without 
price or cost to your lordship’s self.” 

“Both you and your uncle are worthy and 
inestimable men,” said the Earl, overjoyed at 
being spared any outlay on account of the lost 
diamonds: for his lordship was particularly 
fond of money, and with all his aristocratic 
pride, was not above receiving a favour from 
the plebeian citizen. “This conduct on your 
pers he added, “is highly creditable to you 

oth.” 

‘“ And we are bound,” said the Countess, 
who never thought anything which her hus- 
band said could be complete unless she ap- 
pended a few words of her own thereto,—“ we 
are bound to tender our best thanks for the 
kind hospitality we have received.” 

At this moment Musidora came forth from 
the recess, followed by the elder Landini. 
Mark threw a hasty look upon her, and ob- 
served that her large deep eyes shone with a 
strange unearthly lustre and that a more than 

hastly pallor was upon her marble features. 

ut she hastened—with a sort of excitement 
that was most unusual for her who did every- 
thiog in so deliberate and leisurely a man- 
ner~to snatch up her scarf from the chair 
upon which she had thrown it when first en- 
tering the room; and for an instant she turned 
her back upon all present as she flung that 
searf over her shoulders. Then, on turning 
round again, everything strange, wild, or un- 
natural had passed away from her counte- 
nance; and she luoked the same coldly brilliant 
being, with the ice-like smile upon the lips, 
that she was wont to seem. 

‘‘ Now we are ready for departure,” said the 
Earl of Grantham; and he expressed to the 
elder Landini the same acknowledgments he 
had just before vouchsafed to his nephew. 

The vobleman and the Countess passed out 
of the room, accompanied by Musidora, aud 
followed by the two Landinis. They descended 
the stair-case—threaded the private office— 
and reached the counting-house, the uncle and 
nephew attending the nobleman and the two 
ladies to the very threshold of the street door. 
Then, as the departing visitors touk their 
leave, Alessandro Landini threw upon Muasi- 
dora a quick glance of deep meaning, which 
she returned with a look of equally mysterious 
significancy ere she turned away to take Lord 
G-anthams arm. : 

When the visitors were gone the elder Lan- 
dini beckoned his nep. ew to follow him into 
the private rvoin; and the moment they were 
alone together he said in a stern voice, “ Mark, 
i 1s through your carelessness that those vo- 
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lumes were left in the recess of the drawing- 
room. « This is the first time J have ever had tc 
complain of want of precaution or prudence 
on your part: le it be the last!” 

‘My dear uncle,” replied the nephew, with 
a tone and manner expressive of deep contri- 
tion, “ J am indeed blameable in this. You 
know fall well how tond I am of studying the 
chronicles of our family ; and last evening [ 
was reading these volumes after you had re- 
tired to rest. By some extraordirtkry ovecr- 
sight, for which I cannot account, I left them 
lying in the recess, instead of replacing them 
in their wonted security. It shall never hap- 
pen avain. Bat is any mischief Une 2?” 

“ No—on the contrary, perhaps a warning 
has been given,” responded the elder Lan- 
dini. “ But only reflect, my dear nephew,” 
he continued in a milder tone than at first, 
“what a terrible inconvenience would have 
arisen ff by any accident Lord Danvers had 
been shown up into the drawing-ruom and had 
found these volumes lying there. He would 
hav seen that chronicle which records —I may 
Say even sustains, keeps alive, and perpetuates, 
the idea of hereditary vengeance which our 
family cherishes against his own.” 

“I do indeed underatand, my dear unclé, all 
the harm that might have been dona by my 
carelessness,” rejoined Ma:k,—“ a carelessness 
indeed for which, I again assure you, I cannot 
——— account. However, you will pardon 
me 99 

“Yes—I forgive you,” returned Alessandro 
Landini. “But now hasten up-stairs and 
secure those books ——” 

‘‘ Pardon me for delaying to fulfil 5 our com: 
mands for one moment,” said the nephew 
“but might I ask which anecdote it was you 
wished to show to Musidora Sinclair ?” 

“What, Mark! is it possible that you did 
not see through my motive ?” exclaimed the 
uncle, ‘Whither has fied all your wonted 
shrewdness and penetration ?” 

“Ah! I thought at the time,” interrupted 
Mark, “ that it was merely an excuse on your 
part to have an opportunity of exchanging a 
few words with Musidora !’ 

‘ Assuredly,” rejoined the uncle. ‘“ What 
think you ot her?’ 

“She is a splendid creature,” replied Mark, — 
‘‘the most beautiful woman I ever beheld im 
my life! But what means that singular ici- 
ness of look that almost passioniess air—that 
chilling demeanour——” * 

‘¢ How can I comprehend it any more than 

ou ?* asked the old man. “ Bat hasten you, 

ark, and secure those volumes in the iron 
safe: then come back to me, and I will tell 
you what passed during the two or three brief 
minutes that I was with Musidora in the 
recess.” 

The nephew accordingly hurried away to 
execnte his uncle’a order. relative to the vo- 
lumes: for he was in haste to rejoin the old 
man and fo receive the promised explanations, 
Not but that he a y pretty well divined 
what it was thas his uncle had said to Masi- 
dora; but he was anxious to learn what had 
fallen from Aer lips in reply. For that during 
the brief collogay which had taken place 
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between them in the recess, she mast bave | ing proof of friendship on © part? What 
been profoundly moved, he felt assured, from cna I do to testify all I feel in retarn for the 
that strange look which she wore for the first | noble interest have thus takea in myself 
moment on issuing forth again. and Sir Lewis Si »” 

“What can you de?” repeated the Earl, 
apparently in a musing tone: then seemiu 
—— - — te — m 
° — tell you what you can do! You must 

CHAPTER XXVI. fuifl the eondition upon which those sppoint= 

; ments have been made:”—aad he 
PERCY S RETURN TO THE VILLA. the nts. 
“ What is this condition, my lord?” inquired 
Two days after the one of which we have been ——— 
writing, and at about noon—which was in “That you lose no time in setting off to the 
those times the approved hour for vaying Isle of Wight,” was the response. “Indeed, I 
visite—Percy Rivers alighted from his horse was enjowwed by the nobleman through whose 
at the gate of Grantham ville; and he was most e pecial interest I procured these benefits, 
immediately condacted into an apartment | to signify to you that it was the royal pleasure 
where the Earl and Countess were seat ow should take your depasture withia an 
They received him with much apparent ‘nend- | hour after the documents were placed in your 
— him that Musidora, who was | haads” 
walking in the garden, would be rejoiced to| “ Within an hour, my lord ?” exclaimed 
see him; but begging him to sit down for a | Rivers, astonished at so peremptery a pro- 
few minutes ere he proceeded to join her, as | ceeding. 
they wished to confer with him on some matter | ‘Such are the instructions I received,” 
of business. The young gentleman accord. | rejoined the Earl. ‘“ His Highness the King 
inly took a seat; and the Earl went on to | is naturally anxious that his faithful lieges in 
address him in the following manner :— the Isle of Wight should not be left in any 

‘‘Cousin, when you were here three days | needless suspense as to who their future 
back, I promised that whatever little interest I | governor is to be.” 
could command should be exercised in your; “But the order is nct merely peremptory— 
favour. I Lave fulfilled this promise, and have | it is even arbitrary!” cried Rivers, a certaia 
secretly but earnestly moved several noble | vague and indistinct feeling of uneasiness 
friends of mine to represent your case to the arising in his mind, as if all was not right and 
King. Nor, while so doing, was I unmindfal | straightforwerd in the — but that 
of my excellent relative, Musidora’s father. | something hidden lay behi d. 

















For, to tell you the truth, .Master Rivers,”| “Young man,” said the Karl of Grantham, 
continued the Earl with a smile, “when a per- | assuming a very serious look, “the King’s 
eon makes up his mind to ask one favour at | orders must not be trified with. And permit 
Court he may * as well ask two—because | me to remind you that it is not altogether a 
handsome return you make to me in thus 


whenever the King is in a humour to.grant a 

boon he is profuse in lavishing bis benefits.” | hesitating to fulfil the directions whereof I am 

“Yeose—that is exactly the character of his | only the mouth -piece.” 

Highness,” added Lady Grantham; “and| “And you should reflect, Master Rivers,” 
therefore it was sound policy which prompted | the Countess hastened to observe, “thet if you 
his lordship to think of Sir Lewis Sinclair | prove disobedient to the oe mandates, yon 
will only draw down the King’s -wratir upon 
the heads of those who bave so kindly inte- 
rested themeelves in your behalf.” 

“I tuel the full f rce of your ladvship’s ob- 
servation,” said Percy Rivers, though with ad 
evident air of perpl xity ; “and I beseech you, 
my lord, to acquit me of even the faintest 

of Wight, with all such powers, emolu- | shadow of ingratitude either towards yourself 
ments, and immunities as were enjoyed by | or those frieads whose influence you have 
your or, Sie William Woodville. | made available to serve my pu L. will 

And here is another parchment, reinstating my , therefore obey the mandate, which accompa- 

worthy relative Sir Lewis Sinclair in the| nies these appointments, and I crave your 

Rangerehip of the Forests of the Isle of Wight, | forgiveness if my temporary hesitation proved 

with-all such pensions and authorities as he | offensive. But pray answer me one thing, my 

war wont to enjoy.” lord. Is it not expected that I shoald present 

While thus speaking, the Earl of Grantham | myself at Court to thank his Highness for these 
pmduced the two documents, and epresding bounties? Or, at all events, must I pot con- 
them open, displayed the royal sign manual | vey that gratitude through the Lord High 
ana ty lot coal, Chancellor ?” 

‘“‘ My lord,” exelaimed Perey Rivers, with| ‘All these ceremonials are needless, young 
all the generous enthusiasm of mingled delight | cousin of mine,” seid the Earl of Grantham. 
and gratitude—not so much on his own ac- |‘ Have I not demonstrated towards »un a 
count as on that of bis anele Sir Lewis Sin- | friendship deserving your confidence? Why, 
cla“ how can I sufficiently thank you for | then, reem to doubt me? What interest can, 
this kindness—this goodness—this tranasend- | I have in hurrying you away from the metro- 


while exerting his influence on your behalf.” 
“The result is,” continued the nobleman, 

éaking up the thread of the discourse just 

where his wife dropped it “ that I have suo- 

ceeded in both respects. Here is a document 

cenferring upon you, Master Percy Rivers, the 

i by and title of Captain-Governor of the 
6 
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potis or its neighbourhood in so peremptory & 
manner? None, I can assure you.’ 

“My lord,” answered Rivers, “let us say no 
more upon the subject. You tell me that I 
must de in an hour—and I will obey. 
Meanwhile, with your permission, I will ask 
my fair cousin Musidora what messages or 
lettérs she may have to send to her father.” 

“Do so,” replied the Earl. ‘“ Musidora is 
in the en: you can go to her.” 

Percy Rivers passed through the open case- 
ment on to the sloping lawn; and pores 
Musidora at the farther extremity of the s 
cious garden, be proceeded towards her. But 
during the three or four minutes that it took 
him thus to reach her, many uneasy and be- 
wildering reflections swept through his mind. 
He did not like the apparent mystery which 
enveloped the granting of these appointments. 
The boon he had craved for himself seemed to 
have been bestowed so very, very easily—with- 
out delay—without even any interview between 
himeelf and the Lord Chancellor: for though 
he had called two or three times upon that 
high functionary, he had been unable to obtain 
an audience. And not only too was this boon 
so promptly conferred upog himself, but it was 
accompanied by another that was altogether 
unasked for and unexpected —namely, the 
restoration of Sir Lewis Sinclair tothe Ranger- 
ship, Perhaps it would not have struck Percy 
Rivers that there was any mystery at all at- 
tending those appointments and the singular 
despatch with which they were made, but he 
would have implicitly set them down to the 
zealous intervention of the Earl of Grantham 
acting through the medium of powerful friends 
at Court, ! ad there not been something so -us- 
picious in the peremptory order which accom- 

nied the granting of these important favours. 
He could not help thinking that there was an 
anxiety to get rid of him from the neighbour- 
hood and send him back as speedily as possi- 
ble to the Isle of Wight. He fooald not forget 
the inhospitality of the Earl and Countess of 
Grantham when he called at the villa three 
days back: for on that occasion he had seen 
that he was not wanted. Then too, he be- 
thought himself of that physician who bad 
been eent to take up his abode altoge her with 
Sir Lewis Sinclair;—and weaving all these 
things together, the uneasiness of suspicion 
was enhanced in Ins mind, 

I fear me,” he thought in soliloquy, as he 
traversed the garden, to join Musidora, “that 
the Earl and the Countess have some sinister 
design in respect to my fair cousin. They 
wish to retain her here altogether with them 
and they send a person—whom, by the bye, mt 
am very far from gre keep her father 
company and prevent him from feeling lonely 
during her absence, so that there may be no 
excuse for his recalling her home. Lastly, it 
appears as if I am one too many in this neigh- 
bourhood, and it is sought to send me back to 
the Isle of Wight with the least possible delay. 
What can it all mean? I have too much con- 
fidence in the prudence, the virtue, and the 
pride of my oousin to think that she will 
suffer herself to be ensnared in any deroga- 


sory proceeding: but if I thought that serious oy that th 
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dangers really menaced her, potis or ite neighbourhood in eo peremptory a | dangers really menaced her, I would tear up would tear up 
the parchment containing my sppointment— 
scatter the fragments to the winds—and in de- 
fiance of all the royal mandates in the world, 
remain concealed in this neighbourhood to 
keep watch over her. But Ah !” he ejaculated 
within himself, as a thought struck him,— 

“there is # better way of proceeding than by 
any rashness of this kind! Yes—I will in- 
deed hasten beck to the Isle of Wight; bat 
it shall be to implore and beseech Sir Lewis 
repay to recall his daughter home without 
elay !” 

Cheered by this resolution—which seemed to 
the warm-hearted young man, the best, the 
safest, and the most effectual course to be 
adopted,—he was enabled to aecost Masidora 
with a smiling countenanee; and the moment 
she beheld him approach, she advanced to meet 
him with her usual frank cordiality. But it 
struck him that she did not appear altogether 
happy. Despite that passivnless placidity 
which sat upon her countenance as well now 
as it had done for three years past, Percy 
Rivers fancied there was something that deep- 
ened into actual mourffulness ia her louk 
when he first met her guze, and that it was 
with an effurt she put aside as it were the un- 
pleasant — which seemed to be occa- 
pyi ng her min 

oy are come to bid me adieu, Percy ?” 
she said, with that liquid evenness of tone 
which suited so well her ice-like air and the 
cold serenity of her manner. 

“Ah! then you know,” he at once ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ how peremptory is the urder for my 
departure ” 

“T know it,” she responded, steadily meet- 
ing the gaze which he fixed with earnostuess 
upon her. 

“ And think you not, my dear cousin,” he 
continued, “that it is somewhat singular as 
well as harsh to accompany such an immense 
boon as my appointment in itself is, with a de- 
cree which on the other hand half neutralizes 
the aciousness of the favouf itself?” 

suppose that Lord Grantham has given 
Hae some reason for such a proceeaing,” said 
usidora. 

“ None thet is very feasible,” rejoined Rivers. 
“ He says that the King hurries my departure 
because it is desirable that the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Wight should hear as soon as pos- 
sible who is to be their new governor. But 
sarely their anxiety on this head cannot be 
deemed so very great as to compel my depar- 
ture at a single | hour’s notice. What say you, 


my fair cousin ?” 

“I agree with yon, err she replied, 
“that the mandate does appear somewhat 
harsh. Bat sarely you will lose all sense of 
anno. ance on that head, in the proud feelings 
which you must naturally experience at find- 
ing yourself in so exalted a — which 

I pray you to accept my sincerest and most 
heartfelt t congratulations. 

“ That you are re oiced on my account, 
Musidora,” answ vers, “I am well con- 
vinced. Indeed, I have no doubt it was to 

your phan and kind intervention the other 
e Earl took up my case with so 
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much apparent seal and warmth. I need not 
tell you, my dear cousin, how delighted I shall 
feel when presenting to your father that royal 
document which reinstates him in an office the 
loss of which has so much wounded his pride 
and impoverished his means.” 

“Then, have you not another inducement,” 
asked our heroine, “‘to make yon regret all 
the less this urgency for departure? Knowing 
your generous heart, I feel assured, Percy, that 
you long for the moment when you will be 
enabled to render my dear father so supremely 


y : 

“And you, my fair cousin,—shall you not 
shortly feel desirous of embracing your dear 
father again? Do you not long to return to 
Sinclair House ?”—and as he thus spoke, the 
young man again looked earnestly—we might 
even say penetratingly—upon Musidora’s coun- 
tenance. 

“ Knowing, Percy, as you do, how — 
devoted I am to my father,” she responded, 
“vou must be well aware that nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to embrace him 
at this instant. I therefore think you must 
have some latent motive for addressing me in 
so serious a manner. If so, speak frankly: 
and tell me also why you gaze upon me with 
this rei ae of look which I cannot under- 
sand?” 

‘Tell me first, Musidora,” answered Rivers, 
with a tremulous voice, “ whether you are 
completely happy ?” , 

“Nay,” she exclaimed, with a slight accent 
of excitement in her voice, “ now again you 
are evidently speaking from some motive that 

re occupies you. Do not tell me what it is. 
Pike not,” she immediately added, almost 
coldly, and with the least shade of dignified 
hauteur in her manner, as she drew her fine 
form up, ‘to be questioned in this dark and 
mysterious strain.’ 

“I know not how to explain myself, my 
dear cousin,” Rivers hastened to observe : for 
he bad in reality no real and tangible ground 
on which to question her :—the suspicion that 
had arisen in his mind was only a vague un- 
easiness, and had assumed no definite shape ! 
and thus was it that he found himeelf per- 
pate how to reply—while, at the same time, 

e woald nct for worlds say anything to give 
his fair cousin offence. 

“ You know not how to explain yourself ?” 
she observed, repeating his words: “and yet 
you evident'y look at me and question me with 
a motive. Now, Percy Rivers, if you really 
wish information on any particular point 
wherein I can enlighten you, speak out frankly 
at once.” 

The young gentleman felt confased—almost 
distressed. What could he say? ‘To declare 
that he entertained some wild and uncertain 
suspicion, without being able to define it, 
would amount almost to an insult. He there- 
fore regretted that he had said as much as had 
already escaped his lips; and in his perplexity 
he gazed upon his beauteous cousin, who 
seemed calm, placid, and inscratable as ever. 
If there were indeed any secret unhappiness 


in her mind, not a trace bad it marked upon' 
magnificent countenance. All the glory of | 


her 





—— 


that loveliness was there, fresh and unim- 
paired, as he had been wont to see it—ayc, 
and adore it! Her glorious eyes had lost not 
asingle beam of their lastre: her head was 
borne erect a8 ever ;~her form, so grand in 
its falness, yet so symmetrical in its grace, 
showed not a sign of being bowed down with 
the weight or wasted with the emaciatidn of 
care. as it, then, mere fancy on his part 
that at the moment when he first encountered 
her in the garden, there was a shade of sorrow 
upon her features, clouding the ice-like bril- 
liancy of her smile? 

‘You ask me whether I am happy,” she 
said. “ Have you any reason to suspect that I 
am otherwise ?”—and she fixed upon him the 
fall power of her magnificent looks, as if to 
read into the depths of his soul. 

“ No—I have not the slightest reason to bee 
lieve that you are unhappy,” he hastened to 
reply, “ beyond the transitory thought that at 
the instant we met ere now there was the 
slightest shade of despondency in your looks 
but heaven grant that I was deceived—as [ 
now indeed am almost convinced that I was |!” 

“Almost? and why not guite convinced ?” 
she asked, with an expanding smile, which 
parting the vermilion of her lips, displayed the 
teeth white as pearls of the East. 

‘“‘Oh! believe me, Musidora, that I would 
ten thousand times papel pereuace myself that 
you are happy,” cried Percy Rivers, “ than 
torture my heart with groundless imaginings 
to the contrary !” 

“I thank you, my dear cousin,” she re- 
sponded, “for this additional proof of kind 
feeling on your part:”—then after a brief 

ause, during which Percy thought that she 

esitated whether she should give utterance to 
what she afterwards went on to say, she added 
with a slight—but a very slight and barely 
perceptible tremulousness of tone—“ Pray do 
not breathe aught in my father’s ears which 
may lead him to fancy that I am unhappy. I 
am well aware that it was only through friend- 
ship towards me——” 

“Friendship !” murmured Rivers with a sigh: 
but neither the word nor the long deep respi- 
ration were more than just barely audible. 

“ Through friendship for me,” continued 
Musidora, not seeming to notice the slight 
zephyr-like intecruption, ‘that you for an in- 
stant caught the illusion that I wore an air of 
sadness. But I had been walking here alone 
for the last hour, thinking of home; and you 
are aware, my dear cousin, that the looks may 
become serious although no positive care 
weighs upon the heart. Do not therefore, [ 
repeat, on your return to the Isle of Wight, 
say aught to render my father uneasy respect- 
ing me. Will you promise me this hat! 
you hesitate?” she suddenly exclaimed, per- 
ceiving that he looked perplexed and even 
sorrowtul: for be it remembered that Percy 
had already made up his mind to advise Sir 
Lewis Sinclair to recall his daughter home, 
and he feared that any pledge he might now 
give Musidora in answer to her question 
would act as a barrier to the carrying out of 
that resolve. . 

“I will not tell your father,” he at length 
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answered, “that yon are unhappy. On the 
contrary, I will assure him that from your own 
lips I received the gratifying intelligence of 
your = happiness. May I say that 
much ?*—~and again he fixed his eyes upon 
Musidora. 

“Vou may,” she answered ;— always re 
membering,” she added in a sort of qualifyin 
tune, “that I am as happy as can be expecte 
when thus separated from him who is nearest 
and dearest to me upon earth.” 

“Then why not return home?” asked Rivers 
somewhat abruptly. 

‘Is that a question to be put to one who is 
paying a visit to relatives that treat her kindly ?” 
asked Masidora, again exhibiting that haughty 
bridling up which displayed the proud woman's 
spirit. “If your question meant a remonstrance 
against my temporary absence frum home, 
would it not imply that no visit is ever to be 

aid by one relative to another? I might even 
ee] offended by such a question, Percy,” she 
continued ; “but I will not take offence where 
I know that none was meant. I will even add 
that after the bounties which have been con- 
ferred upon yourself and my father, I am com- 
pe by a sense of gratitude to remain where 

am—at least for a time.” 

“Pardon me, my dear cousin, for my inju- 
dicious observation,” exclaimed Percy. “In 
fact, J am afraid thut I have spoken indiscreetly 
more than once during our present interview. 
Bat you will forgive me all this? And now 
tell me what messages or letters you have to 
transmit to Sir Lewis.” 

I will give you a letter for my father,” re- 
turned Musidora. 

They then re-entered the villa, where refresh 
ments were served up; and as the Young man 
was about to depart, the Earl and Countess 
could now induce themselves to give him a 
somowhat more hospitable entertainment than 
on the preceding occasion of his visit. He did 
not however tarry long: for the urgency with 
which he had been desired to leave was upper 
most in his mi: d. 

Having secured the two royal docaments 
about his person, as well as the letter which 
Musidora gave hiin for her father, Percy Rivers 
bade farewell to his cousin, the Earl, and the 
Countess; and mounting his horse, gallopped 
away towards London, whence that very same 
afternoon he bogan lis journey buch to the 
Isle of Wight. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


DR. BERTRAM. 


Turn we now to the Isle of Wight. It was in 
the evening of the second day after the inci- 
dents just related, that Sir Lewis Sinclair and 
Dr. Bertram were sitting together in a little 
summer-house commanding a beautiful view 
ot Brading Haven, the sea into which it Howed, 
and the hne of the Hampshire coast that bor- 
dered the water in the distance. The weather 
was serenely beautiful: there was scarcely a 

to arouse a ripple upon the ocean ;— 
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and the birds were pouring forth their gush 
of melody in the adjacent forest. The table 
in the sammer-house was covered with flasks 
of wine, drinking-cups, and dishes of fruit; 
and while the worthy knight and his com- 
panion begniled the time with such discourse 
as was most to their taste, they did not forget 
tu do ample justice to the dessert—especially 
the fluid portion of it. 

‘Yes, my excellent friend,” observed Sir 
Lewis, pursuing the theme of conversation 
which had already been progressing for an hour 
past, “you are evidently a man of the world; 
and I reckon it to be one of the most forta- 
nate days of my life when the King sent you 
as my companion——” 

“Hush, my dear Sir Lewis!” said the doc- 
tor: “you know the old proverb that walls 
have eers ; and if that be true, why should not 
green bushes likewise possess auricular facul- 
ties ? Iam always telling you never to men- 
tion the name of a certain personage—I mean 
his Highness,” added Bertram, lowering his 
voice to a cautious whisper. 

“Well, I do forget myself sometimes,” re- 
marked Sir Lewis,—“ especially at the eighth 
or ninth cup of wine: but you must admit, my 
dear friend, that considering all things, 1 have 
kept the secrets with marvellous closeness ?” 

“ You have, Sir Lewis,” rejuined the doctor : 
“ and pray continue to exercise the same care- 
fulness. It would be @ pity indeed to spoil all 
by any want of caution. Only think, my 
dear frend,” he continued, again speaking in 
a whisper, “ when once a certain lady has ac- 
quired rank by marrying a certain person, we 
shall be as happy as the day is long.” 

“Ay,” responded Sir Lewis; * and we will 
drink their healths from morning till night.” 

“That I think we do pretty well already,” 
said Dr. Bertram. “ By my faith! you are 
mighty fond of the wine-stoup, Sir Lewis.” 

“ Kgad! and I can return the compliment 
without the least compromise of my veracity,” 
exclaimed the knight, laughing. 

“You see, most worthy friend,” answered 
Bertram, “I was always of a very studious 
habit, and remarkably steady : therefore, being 
much addicted to book learning and to the 
study of the medical art—in which, forsooth, I 
excel rarely—I have been obliged to sustain 
my over-taxed energies with an occasional dose 
of nature's choicest beverage. And I can as- 
sure 1 that I only drink wine medicinally,” 
added the doctor re gravely. 

“What! and ale hollands, lambswool, was- 
sail, and other good things, also medicinally 2?” 
inquired Sir Lewis. 

“All medicinally, I can assure you,” was the 
doctor’s response, delivered with a solemn 
shake of the head: “and as your physician, I 
allow you to partake of these same good things 
on the same medicinal principle.” 

“Then are you assuredly the kindest and 
best physician on the face of the earth,” ex- 
claimed Sir Lewis. ‘“ Bat it seems to me,” he 
added in a jocular tone, “that we both take a 
great deal of this kind of medicine:”—and he 
aT the brimming goblet which he had just 
filled. 

“When I think you are taking too much, 
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Sir Lewis,” replied Bertram, still with an air 
of gravity, “I shall assuredly exercise the 
physician's authority and stop you.” 

“ Ah, well! Iam not much afraid that the 
pattent and the doctor will fall out,” cried Sir 

wis, laughing gleefully. ‘We seem to be 
upon an excellent understanding with eac’s 
other. But tell me—since you have been one 
of the King's — - does his Grace in- 
duige pretty deeply in his potations ?” 

‘- Between you and me,” answered Bertram, 
with a knowing wink, “the King Ihkes his glass 
as well as either of us. He and I have some- 
times locked ourselves in his private cabinet 
and have tossed off glass for glass, till the 
whole room turned round, and while I saw two 
Kinge he saw two Dr. Bertrams.” 

‘** Ha! ha!” laughed Sir Lewis very heartily: 
then as his mirth subsided, he observed in a 
grave tone, “Bat my "Dora will not much lke 
the King to give way to these drinking bouts.” 

“Qh!” replied Bertram, “bis Grace will 
abandon all that kind of thing for the young 
lady's sake. I have not the slightest doubt 
of that! No one knows King Harry better 
than I do. In fact,” added the doctor in a 
confidential whisper, “he and I are thick as 
two ——tw . 

“ Thieves,” observed Sir Lewis, by way of 
helping his friend to a completion of his sen- 
tence, and without the slightest attempt at 
any sinister meaning. ; 

‘““ Nay, nay, that is rather too bad of you, 
Sir Lewis!” exclaimed Bertram, laughing. 
‘ But, as I was saying, the King and | are so 
very intimate that I can do anything with 
him. He calls me ‘honest Bertram’—thus 
yon perceive,” added the doctor pompously, 
“stamping my high character with his royal 
approval.” 

** Well,” remarked Sir Lewis, “wherever the 
Sovere.gn’s seal is tet, the article must be ge- 
nuine ; and therefore you, my dear friend, are 
a genuine good fellow, as you assaredly are a 
right down worthy boon-companion. But do 
you, when with the King, recommend him to 
drink wine on medicinal principles?” 

“Certainly I do,” responded Bertram. “ As 
T have before told you on divers occasions, I 
have invented a new system of medicine, the 
basis of which consists of good living. Don't 
let me be told that plenty of roast beef, wine, 
and ale will make invalids! I know better. 
To the thin and emaciated, I say, ‘ Eat plenti- 
fully, that ye may get fat :’ and to the stout and 
portly 1 say, ‘ Lat plentifully, lest ye get thm and 
tz low condition.’ In the same way, to those 
who are desponding and melancholy I say, 
‘ Drink copious'y, in order to raise your spirits ;’ 
and to those who are happy and cheerful I 
say, ‘ Drink copiously, lest ye experience 1 eaction, 
and fall into lowness of spirits.” Now I defy 
any one to prove the fallacy of this system of 
mine. I maintain that it is consistent with 
common sense:”— and here Dr. Bertram 
looked so exceedingly wise that Sir Lewis Sin 
clair was for a moment confounded by the 
knock-me-down kind of argument to which 
he had been listening. 

“Yes—I must admit,” said the worthy 
knight, “that your system, doctor, is most 
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rere able, as it ie certainly the most ayree- 
able. 

“To be sure!” exclaimed Bertram. “But 
do you want a proof? your own sensations 
must have farnished it over and over again. 
For instance, the other night—be it spoken 
with due respect—y:u took so much of the 
medicine, Sir Lewis, that it overpowered you, 
and you tumbled under the table——” 

“ And you, out of kindness, worthy doctor,” 
responded the knight, with a sly look, “lay 
down beside me, to keep me company, as you 
assured me the next morning.” 

“ Asa matter of course,” rejuined Bertram. 
“ Was I not sent hither to minister unto you 
and make mysef agreeable in all things? 
Therefore, as long as you can sit up at the 
table, I am bound to sit with you: but if you 
refer 29 underneath it, I am equally 

und to rol] there by your side. But let us 
continue with the illustration of my medical 
system. On the morning after that little in- 
cident whereof we have been speaking, you 
awoke with something of a headache——” 

‘* Something of a headache!” ejaculated Sir 
Lewis: “it was as if ten thousand invisible 
demon blacksmiths were mistaking my head 
for an anvil and beating on it with their ham- 
mers.” 

“Just so!” observed the doctor. “ And 
pow suppose that I had given you medicine— 
would it not have reduced your system in a 
way to render you incapable of bearing up 
against that pain? And if I had offered you 
a glass of water, it would have turned your 
stomach sick. I therefore made you swallow 
a brimming goblet of good canary wine——” 

“ Aye—a hair of the tail of the dog that bit 
me over night,” observed Sir Lewis. 

“ And was not the remedy infallible ?” asked 
the doctor: “and after th.ee or four turns in 
the orchard, did you not do ample justice to 
cold sirloin, cakes, and ale, by way of break- 
fast ?” 

“In good faith did I,” responded the worth 
knight: then surveying his companion wit 
great seriousness and admiration, he said, 
‘© Ah, doctor ! you are a prodigy of learning, 
and I am well convinced that your system is 
decidedly the best.” 

‘“‘ Whenever I have been consulted by elderly 
ladies, for instance,” continued Bertram, “on 
the score of spasms in the stomach, cold, rheu- 
matism, or ague, I have invariably prescribed 
frequent drops of strong waters: and it is as- 
tonishing,” he added gravely, “ what a favourite 
I became with all the antiquated dames in or 
about London. But Ah! I hear the sounds of 
a horse’s feet approaching——” 

“It is Percy!” ejaculated Sir Lewis, as he 
beheld his nephew gallop round to the gate of 
the enclosure. 

“Remember,” said Bertram, clatching the 
knight by the arm, and speaking in a serious, 
almost grave tone,—‘“ remember that you do 
not commit yourself in any way in the pre- 
sence of this young man: for if he were ten 
thousand nephews instead of one, he is not to 
know what is going on in a certain quarter.” 

“Trust me, my dear friend,” answered Sir 
Lewis. “I am not such a fool as to spoil 
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everything by any act of indiscretion. Rest 
that! "Bat now let us go forward 


assured 
and meet him.” 


The groom be'onging to the knight’s esta- 
from the 
mansion to receive Percy’s horse; and the 
and con- 
@ steed to the domestic, sped towards 
To the latter he 
bowed with marked culdness; for Bertram was 
very far from being a favourite with Percy 
Rivers: but there was no love lost, for he in 


blishment had a y hastened fo 


young gentleman, having dismounted 
fided 


his uncle and the doctor. 


his heart disliked the young man most cor- 
dially. 

es Well, what news do you bring us, nephew ?” 
inquired Sir Lewis, shaking Percy warmly by 
the hand. 

“Good news, I hope, in some respects,” 
answered Rivers. 

“In some respe ts!” echoed the knight. 
‘ Are there, then, any exceptions in the case? 
But how is Musidora? have you brought a 
letter from her? and bow have you fared in 

our application to the Chancellor? Has his 
Right Reverend Lordship given you any hope 
of future employment? and who is to be the 
new Governor of the Island ?” 

‘Gently, my dear uncle,” responded Rivers, 
with a half smile at this torrent of questions ; 
“and I will explain everything in due course. 
First of all, let me assure you that Musidora is 
well—and, as she declares, happy.” 

“That's a good beginning,” observed the 
knight. “Come, let us welcome the intelli- 
gence with a cup of wine. I have no doubt 
that you are athirst, nephew?” 

“Not at all, my dear uncle,” was the re- 
sponse; but as the old man drew him towards 
the summer-house, he was obliged to accom. 
pany him thither, Dr. Bertram taking very 

ood care to be close at the other side of Sir 
wis. 

‘And nov go on with your intelligence,” 
said the knight when he and the doctor had 
paid their renewed respects to the wine-flask. 

“TJ have already assured you that my fair 
cousin is well, cad. as she * happy,’ con- 
tinued Percy Rivers. ‘‘ Next, I mast deliver 
you this letter from her.” 

“J will read it presently,” said the knight, as 
he received the missive and placed it in the 
breast of his doublet. ‘* What next ?” 

“The new Governor of the Islaud is duly 
appointed,” proceeded Percy; “and your old 
situation of the Rangership, which for the last 
few years has remained in abeyance, is again 
filled up.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Sir Lewis. “ Who——” 

“The Governor, my dear uncle,” answered 
Percy, with a smile, ‘has the pleasure of ad- 
dresaing the Ranger.” 

“Eh, what?” cried Sir Lewis, starting up 

from his seat with an access of almost child- 
ish joy. 
“Take a cup of wine to drink a welcome to 
these appointments!” Dr. Bertram hastened 
to exclaim : for he was fearful that Sir Lewis 
might let out something to show that this re- 
storation to his former office was not altogether 
unexpected on his part. 

“Dr. Bertram,” said Percy Rivers, turning 
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upon the physician a look that was coldly se- 
vere, “if you are a medical man who practises 
his profession honestly, you will not encourage 
my uncle to address himself too often to these 
pernicious stimulants.” 

“ Governor Rivers,” said Dr. Bertram 
fiercely, “attend, I pray you, to your own pro- 
fessional daties, and leave me to mine.” =. 

“Nay, let there be no angry words,” inter- 
posed Sir Lewis Sinclair. ‘ Besides, my dear 
nephew, when we have got more leisure Dr. 
Bertram shall ex laia to you his system, 
according to which I must drink while cheerful, 
as you see me now, in order to prevent my 
spirits from experiencing ——a——what is it, 
doctor ?———a reaction! Oh, I remember— 
that’s the term! —yes, a reaction.” 

“What jargon is this that you have been 
putting into my uncle's head ?” demanded 
Rivers, now fixing a stern look upon the 
doctor. 

‘“ Let me assure you,” replied Bertram, no- 
thing discomfited nor abashed, “that this is not 
the place for you to begin playing off your 
Governor's airs; nor shall you with impunity 
level an iusult at Dr. Bertram, physician, licen- 
tiate, surgeon, apothecary, and divers other 
— 

ivers measured for a moment with his eye 
the tall ungainly form of Dr. Bertram, as if 
half inclined to knock him down: but the next 
instant, thinking it beneath him to provoke a 
quarrel with such a being, he turned his looks 
contemptuously away ; and producing a parch- 
ment from his doublet, tendered it to his uncle, 
saying, with a sudden brightening up of his 
handsome countenance, “ Receive from my 
hands the sovereign decree which restores you 
to the Rangership of the forests and woodlands 
of the Isle of Wight.” 

Sir Lewis took the parchment and waved it 
joyously over his head—skipping and dancin 
with delight at the same time: then exhauste 
by this display of his exuberant feelings, he 
sank down upon the seat, saying, “Now, my 
dear doctor, a little of the medicine.” 

Bertram accordingly filled a goblet to the 
brim and handed it to Sir Lewis,—Percy 
Rivers looking on in silence, but with a coun- 
tenance that changed rapidly to an expression 
of compassionating mournfulness: for he not 
only saw that his uncle was getting more and 
more in the power of Bertram, but that the 
latter evidently wielded his influence to en- 
courage him in his wine-bibbing propensities, 

“Here,” said the doctor, raising his own 
goblet, which he had likewise taken good care 
to fill, “is a health to you, Sir Lewis, in your 
re-appointment to the Rangership: and if I 
thought that my advances towards a more 
friendly footing would be well received on your 
part, Master Rivers, I would equally felicitate 
you on your good fortune in being raised to 
the high office which you now occupy.” 

The young man merely bowed with the most 
contemptuous coldness, which Betram did not 
however choose to observe, but tossed off his 
wine with the air of one who was as devotedly 
— as Sir Lewis himself to the gencrous 
“Bat tell us,” exclaimed the knight after a 
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ause, “how all this came about ?”—for he 

to think it that his nephew had 

been let — sere of Musidora’s intended 
marriage ng. 

“We are indebted, uncle,” responded the 
young Governor, “to the interest which the 

of Grantham exerted on our behalf by 
means of some influential friends of his own. 
I myself did nothing towards the realisation 
of results, beyond explaining my own 
position to your daughter ; and she it was who, 
with characteristic generosity and readiness, 
urged Lord Grantham to use his influence in 
the matter.” 

“But did you see the King?” asked the old 
knight. 

“I did not,” replied Rivers. “TI saw no one 
at all connected with the Court; and perhaps 
I should not have retarned so speedily, had it 
not been for a perempriry one to that effect, 
which was given through Lord Grantham when 
he placed the documents in my hands the day 
before yesterday. But will you step aside 
with me, Sir Lewis, for a few minutes? I wish 
to hold some private converse with you.” 

“We are all friends here,” Dr. Bertram 
hastened to observe, as he nudged the old 
knight. 

“Yes, yes,” Sir Lewis accordingly exclaimed, 
in obedience to the private hint thus conveyed 
by the doctor's elbows. ‘ You can speak out, 
Percy; I have no secrets trom my friend 
here. 

“ But my dear unclo,” urged the young 
gentleman, in a tone of remonstrance, “as 
you are unaware of the subject on which I 
desire to speak, you cannot possibly under 
take to say that it is one which may be dis- 
cussed in the presence of an individual whom, 
whatever confidence you may choose to place 
in him, I must decline to regard otherwise 
than asa sing, Sl 

“ Governor Rivers,” said Dr. Bertram, in 
a reproving tone, “ it ill becomes you, at your 
age, to dictate to your uncle.” 

** No, no, Percy, I must not be dictated to,” 
said the knight. “ Remember that the Ran- 
gership is independent of the Governor: the 

hip is independ f the G bh 
authorities are co-equal, yet distinct——” 

“ Good heavens, my dear uncle!” exclaimed 
the young man; “I am not addressing you 
in my official capacity, but as your own ne- 
phew; and I think that I have never given you 
cause to believe that I wonld bear myself 
otherwise than respectfully and deferentially 
towards you. Besides,” he added, “if you 
are so tenacious of your own independence, 
uncle, and will not suffer dictation, why per- 
mit this person”—and he flung a glance of 
hangbty contempt upon the doctor—“ to rule 
you as with a rod of iron ?” 

“This is downright insolence!” exclaimed 
Bertram, his sinister-looking countenance be- 
one purple with indignation. 

‘‘ My dear uncle,” continued Rivers, not 
deigning to take any farher notice of the doc- 
tor, “I conjure you to grant me five minutes’ 
conversation in private. 

“ Bat after that has just taken place,” 
observed Sir Lewis, in obedience to another 
nudge which he received from the doctor, “ it 


would be a veritable insult to my friend here 
to d to your request, Therefore l must 
desire you to speak out.” 

Percy Rivers was both angry and perplexed. 
He saw with the deepest pain how completely 
Sir Lewis was under the thumb of Dr. Bertram, 
and that it would be scarcely possible to carry 
his point of —— an opportunity for a 
private discourse with his relative. As for 
uttering in the presence of Bertram what he 
was desirous of saying to Sir Lewis, he was 
resolved that he would sot: for he felt more 
assured than ever that the doctor was a inere 
creature ot Lord Grantham, to whom every- 
thing would be reported by letter. Then also 
it struck him that even if he did succeed in 
drawing Sir Lewis apart and privately recom- 
mending him to recall Musidora home, the 
moment he was gone all that he might have 
said-te the knight wonld be wormed out by 
Bertram, and thus be equally sure to reach 
the knowledge of Lord Grantham in due 
course. 

All these reflections occupied but a moment 
as they traversed the brain of Percy R vers ; 
and he saw clearly enough that nothing was 
to be done on the present occasion, but that 
he must take some little leisure to reflect what 
course it was best to adopt in order to carry 
out his design. 

“Well, my dear uncle,” he accordingly said, 
“T mast take my leave of you now, trusting to 
a future opportanity to be able to converse 
with you on family matters.” 

“ But you will remain to supper ?” cried Sir 
Lewis. “See! it if just upon sunset —and hither 
indeed comes the servant to announce that the 
repast ia served. Besides, we must drink a 
flask in commemoration of these appoint- 
ments,” 

“You will excuse me this evening,” said 
Percy. ‘I must retarn to Carisbrook without 
delay, and indite a proclamation to issue to 
the inhabitants of the island to-morrow.” 

“ Aye—and by my faith!” cried Sir Lewis, 
drawing himself up with an air of infinite im- 
portance, “I also shall issue my proclamation, 
warning all knaves and vagabonds to beware 
how they kill deer or otherwise trespass upon 
the royal lands whereof the charge is entrusted 
unto me; and I will make known that they 
shall be punished according to law and 
statute.” 

“Do as you like, uncle,” said Rivers, survey- 
ing the old man with a melancholy air: for it 
certainly struck him thet the effects of dissi- 
pation mingling with sudden joy were tending 
to make him somewhat child'sh: “do as you 
like, but I scarcely think such a proclamation 
on your part is necessary.” 

“Oh! i¢ cannot be dispensed with,” ex- 
claimed Sir Lewis pompously. “ But if you 
are determined to leave us so abruptly this 
evening, my dear nephew, must promise 
to come again soon; if not, I shall ride across 
to Carisbrook and ferret you out. Egad! it 
will be with a dashing train once more that I 
shall gallop over the island. I shall have my 
hunters and my hounds ———— and 
my pages; and you, — he added, turn- 


ing towards Bertram, “will always sit on my 
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right hand at the board, and ride in the same 
place when I make my excursions.” 

Percy Rivers now took his leave of the old 
knight, but deigned not to bestow even so 
mach as a look apon the physician, who, the 
moment the young man had departed, observed 
to Sir Lewis, “My good friend, that nephew 
of yo@rs, all Governor though he be, is one of 
the most unmannerly curs in Christendom. I 
do not like him ; and the less he is encouraged 
at the house the beer.” 

“Well, well,” returned the knight, “ we shall 
sec; but I am sorry that such ill-will reigns 
between you.” 

He and his boon-companion then entered the 
mansion, wheie they sat down to supper; and 
after the meal they drank success to the Ran- 
gership so often that when they awoke in the 
morning and found themselves in bed, each 
in his respective chamber, they had not the 
slightest idea of how they got thither. 


CUAPTER XXVIII. 
TUK LAST DAY OF THE COURTSHIP, 


Duarina the six weeks which now elapsed 
from the date of the visit of Musidora and her 
noble relatives to the Landinis’ house in Lom- 
bard Street, until the day when her final de- 
cision was to be given in respect to the — 
suit, there was much in the conduct of the 
young lady to keep the Earl and Countess in 
some suspense as to what her ultimate decision 
might be. For notwithstanding the wonted 
iciness of her Jook, the cold placidity of her 
manner, and the extraordinary control which 
she evidently possessed over her feelings, there 
were intervals when she exhibited a certain 
restlessness an‘ uneasiness that it was impos- 
sible for her altogether to conceal. 

Sometimes, when the King was at the villa, 
and they were all seated at the supper-table, 
she would fix her eyes upon him with so 
strange, wild, and searching a look that it ap- 
peared as if she entertained some vague but 
torturing suspicion concerning him, and that 
she endeavoured to satisfy herself by penetrat- 
ing into the depths of her soal. At other times 
she would exhibit such a flow of spirits as 
seemed — inc »mpatible with her frozen 
nature, and which had an appearance of being 
artificially forced in the desperate attempt to 
veil feelings of bitterness that were rankliog in 
her heart. Or again, she would sink into the 
profoundest despondency, leaning back in her 
chair, with her arms lying listlessly upon her 
lap, her white hands lightly elasped, her head 
bent forward, and the long ebon lashes of her 
eyes resting upon the marble of her cheeks. 

hen, if in this mood she were spoken to, she 
would give no response: it was evident that 
she heard not the remarks addressed to her, 

and that her ages Yes were far away from the 
immediate topic of the discourse carried on in 
her presence. At times she woald start from 
this desponding mood as if suddenly awaken- 
ing from slumber; and then, after sweeping 
ber quick glance around, as if to ascertain 
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where she was and who were present, she 
would become collected, calm — or rather 
coldly passive and inscratable—as ever ! 

Sometimes she wonld endeavour to treat the 
King with that grateful aad confiding 
famili iv which a damsel in her position 
might well be expected to demonstrate towards 
a Sovereign who was about to make her his 
wife: but at other times she behaved towards 
him with a reserve so frigid—a coldness so 
distant—that both the Earl and Countess 
trembled lest the King should take offence, 
abruptly break off everything, and depart from 
the villa, to return no more! Bat if ever, 
mention being made of her father or Percy 
Rivers, she was thas reminded of the bounties 
which King Henry had conferred upon her 
parent and her cousin, she would at once 
assume such a sweetness of manner as, all 
well-bred lady thongh she were, she was not 
— wont to display; and even in this was 
it evident enough that she was forcing herself 
to perform a part which a sense of gratitude 
alone prompted her to enact. 

The King, strange to say, did not appear to 
notice her changes of mood. When she was 
smiling, and courteous, and amiable, then was 
he affectionate, winning, and ——— when 
she was cold, reserved, and distant, he con- 
‘inved to discourse gaily with the Earl and 
Countess ;—and when she sat desponding or 
wrapped up in revarie, he addressed her not, 
but waited until her mood was changed again, 
and then conversed with her in as easy and 
tender a strain as if he had not for an instant 
noticed that there had been any passing pecu- 
liarity in her conduct. Nor, when alone with 
the Earl and Countess, did he ever allude 
more than in a very transient and casual 
manner to these strange hamours on her part: 
at all events he never expressed chagrin; bat 
the nearer the time approached for her to 
give her final decision, the more confident did 
he appear, when conversing with her two 
noble relatives, that this decision would be in 
his favour. 

The Earl and Countess themselves occasion - 
ally questioned Mosidora relative to these 
phases in her conduct; but she invariably met 
their queries with such iciness of manner, such 
eold brief answers, and such strange, un- 
fathomable looks, that they knew not what to 
think. Although, as day after day passed, the 
King seemed thus indifferent or else most un- 
accountably blind to the marked character of 
her moods, the old courtier and his intriguing 
wife certainly fancied that he was putting an 
extraordinary rein upon his — and that 
it must reach a point at which he could endure 
no more; but as each successive occasion 
proved their misgivings to be unfounded, they 
said to each other that never was man so com- 
pletely infatuated with a woman as Henry 
jes — — — For that —— 
the proud, haughty, imperious monarch, whose 
temper was far fron the most amiable—should 
thus spontaneously lay aside all his lion 
qualities and become passive, enduring, and 
tame as a lamb in the presence of a girl of 
comparatively obscaro birth, was somethin 
well calculated to excite the wonderment a 
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the Earl and Countess of Grantham. Much 
did they tremble however at each visit from 
the royal lover, lest Musidora should push too 
far and arouse him all at once from this kind 
of stupor of patience and endurance ;—and in- 
— was the relief to their feelings when, on 

in 
hand§ with them as cordially as ever and pro- 
mised to return on the following evening. 
Thus each day brought its misgivings and its 
apprehensions to the Earl and Countess; and 
when the ordeal was over, it as regularly left 
its renewal of confidence behind. . 

Musidora passed much of her time in her 
chamber ; and each successive day she rambled 
less and less in the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. That her soul was the seat of 
strange bat powerful feelings, was evidently 
beyond all doubt: for strange and powerful 
indeed must they have been when thus able 
to ruffie the surface of that aspect which 
had remained frozen as it were for more 
than three long years! Annetta, her 
maid, could not help observing these evi- 
dences of inward agitation on the part of 
her mistress; and occasionally she hazarded 
a few words in the hope of being per- 
mitted to learn the source of the young asin te 
grief (if grief it were) or at least to proffer 
consolation. But though Musidora invariably 
answered with kindness,—for she liked An- 
netta, and therefore spoke not in the same 
brief icy manner as when responding to the 
questions of her two relatives,—yet did she 
never encourage the conversation with her 
maid upon that topic, but at once turned it 
into some other channel, or else sought an 
excuse for dismissing her for the time being 
from her chamber. 

But when Musidora was alone, how looked 
she? what thought she? how passed she her 
time? Did she read? did she work at her 
embroidery? or did she sit plunged for long 
hours in deep des, onding reverie? We cannot 
say. As yet it is not permitted even for our 


hand to raise the veil from the sanctuary of 


Musidora’s heart —no, n r watch her in her 
solitude. Certain however was it that the 
glories of her beauty were not dimmed by any 
shadow that might rest upon her soul: tertain 
was it that if a cloud enveloped her heart, its 
murkiness marred not the lustre of her splen- 
did eyes—but on the contrary, in the depths ot 
those unfathomable orbs the weird and mystic 
light was shining there with greater brilliancy 
if possible than ever ! 

he reader will naturally ask whether it were 
that Musidora did not love the King and felt 
that if she accepted his hand she was sacri- 
ficing herself? Bat this hypothesis could 
scarcely be the correct one ; because from the 
very first she had given her noble relatives no 
hope that she should be enabled to tetor her- 
self to love the monarch, while at the same 
time she had more than hinted at the certainty 
of her espousing him. Besides, we have seen 
that she did feel grateful for the bounties he 
had conferred upon her father and her cousin, 
as well as for his unchanging tenderness and 
assiduities towards herself. Therefore, if only 
with this sentiment of gratitude, and with none 
of a deeper and more affectionate character, 
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his departure each hight, he shook 


to send for Musidora. Bat, as 
seen, Sir Lewis subsequently communicated 
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she might have felt herself justified in bestowing 
her hand upon him: because she assuredly 
did not hate him, and the alliance was too 
splendid, too brilliant, and too advantageous in 
most respects not to tempt any young lady, 
even though with a mind so strong and with 
notions so delicate as Musidora’s. 

Again, the reader may ask whether it were 
that, through the instigation of — Rivers, 
her father had written to recall her home, or 
had in any way changed his mind so as to have 
become opposed to her marriage with the 
King? But on this point we can speak posi- 
tively, The young Governor of the Isle of 
Wight had indeed managed, during a hunting 
pert , to say a few words alone to Sir Lewis 

inclair, earnestly recommending the knight 
e had fore- 


— — 


to Dr. Bertram —— that had thus 
passed between himself and his nephew; and 
the doctor experienced not the slightest diffi- 
culty in preventing Sir Lewis from followin 
Percy’s advice, because the old man himsel 
was too ambitious to see his daughter a Queen 
to take any step to thwart the project. Besides, 
he naturally fancied that Percy Rivers was 
merely suspicious of some latent evil because 
he was not initiated in all that was passing ; 
and therefore though he gave his nsuphew 
credit for the best possible intentions, he was 
8 no means inclined to follow his counsel, 

onsequently, Musidora had received xno com- 
munication from her tather to excite her feel- 
ings in any way: on the contrary, the answer 
he had sent to her letter of affection and love 
which Percy Rivers had delivered to him, was 
filled with all the congratulations which the 
mingled selfishness and paternal tenderness of 
the old man were calculated to suggest. 

But we will not tarry longer upon any of the 
incidents that marked the lapse of that period 
of courtship which Musidora had stipulated 
for. Let us suppose the two months ended— 
the lass day arrived. The King was to come 
in the evening as usual: but on this occasion 
to receive from Musidora’s lips the decision 
which she had adopted She descended from 
her chamber at the usual breakfast-hour in the 
morning of that day; and the instant she 
entered the room where the Earl and Countess 
were already seated, they threw upon her a 
simultaneous look of the most anxious inquiry, 
She was calm, serene, and brilliantly smiling, 
as during the first days of her residence at the 
villa. She seemed to have resumed all that 
outward tranquillity which, though so glacial, 
was nevertheless so animated, and which to 
the eye of the observer bespuke naught save a 
corresponding serenity within. She said little 
during the repast; but what she did say was 
free from auy indication of heartfelt bitterness. 
Breakfast being over, she accepted with even 
an amiable cheerfulness a proposition made by 
the Countess to walk in the garden; and there 
they rambled for two or three hours without 
the slightest appearance of ruffle or ripple 
upon the frozen surface of Musidora’s reaplen- 
dent beauty. 

The dinner-hour passed in the same manner; 
and afterwards she retired to her chamber. 
Then as evening approached, the Earl and 
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Countess felt their anxiety and nervousness 

ainfully increasing as to what might be the 
issue of the coming crisis. For they could not 
conceal from themselves that there was some- 
thing unnatural in Musidora’s conduact—to 
have been for six weeks subject to such strange 
phases of look, manner, and deportment, and 
now on the last day to be so icily calm, so 
immoveably tranquil ! 

The hour for the King’s appearance arrived. 
He came—and, as usual, was at once shown 
into the splendid saloon where it was customary 
to receive him previous to seeking the supper 
apartment. Confidence was ia his looks, and 
both the Earl and the Countess caught there- 
from a kindred inspiration. Of their own 
accord, without waiting to be asked, they 
told him of Musidora’s altered aspect and 
how her demeanour was restored to exactly 
what it was wont to be during the first few 
weeks of her sojourn at the villa. Then 
did a smile of triumph appear upon the coun- 
tenance of the King; and he said in a voice 
that was proudly exultant, like that of a 
General who proclaims his victory over a 
formidable enemy, ‘For some weeks past I 
have experienced but very little doubt as to 
the result of my courtship. Masidora is mine !” 

Almost immediately afterwards the young 
lady herself entered the room. She was ar- 
rayed in a dress of dark velvet, which threw 
out the alabaster purity of ber complexion 
with dazsling eff.ct; and her appearance was 
rendered the more overpowering by the splen- 
did diamonds—the King’s gift—wherewith she 
had decked herself. Upon the raven glory of 
her hair did they gleam: around the marble 
column of her neck, upon the snowy staiuless- 
ness of her bosom, and circl:ng the statue-like 
modelling of her white arms bare to the 
shoulder, shone the brilliant gems, glittering 
like icicles upon a being wno herself was of 
icy aspect, so that she appeared the Queen of 
Winter | 

With the serenity of a frozen lake shining 
in the sunlight of the pure frosty air when the 
heaven is cloudless all above, Musidora ad 
vanced into the room. Nothing was to be 
gathered from her inscrutable countenance: 
naught was revealed in the shining depths of 
her weird like haunting eyes. At the same 
time there was nothing to discourage the King, 
nor to dismay her noble relatives. The cold 
bsilliancy of the half-vanishing smile was upon 


her classic lips; and she looked just as she 
was wont to be until within the last six weeks 
of the courtship. 


**‘ Charming and well-beloved lady,” said the 
King, advancing to meet her with the graceful 
ease of a royal cavalier, mingled with the re- 
spectful and admiring tenderness of a suitor,— 
‘what answer am I to receive from your lips? 
My happiness hangs upon a single word! Is 
it yes? or is it xo?” 

“ Yes!” replied Musidora: but it was in a 
voice of ice that she spoke ; and for an instant 
—buat only for an instant—a shudder swept 
through her entire frame: then becoming her 
own cold serene self once more, she ex.ended 
her alabaster hand to the King. ; 

a a aaa 
to 


Selves 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE GUAPEL. 


Ir was in the first week of August—oxactly 
three months after the date of Masidora’s 
arrival at Grantham Villa—that she thus gave 
an affirmative answer to the suit of King 
Henry VIII: and a week later--namely, oa 
the 13th of August, 1516—the scene which wa 
are about to record took place. 

Embowered in the midst of a wood, at a 
distance of three miles from Greenwich, was » 
small monastery, inhabited only by twelve 
monks, who led a life of the mo# ascetic cha- 
recter. Their apparel, as coarse as sackcloth, 
was fastened by a rude cord round their waists 
They usually went barefooted; but, if going 
to any distance on their wonted errands of 
benevolence and piety, they wore sandals com- 
posed of flat pieces of wood fistened on by 
rough leathern thongs. According to the re- 
gulations of their establishment, the number 
of its inmates could never exceed twelve, 
which number was emblematic of tbat of the 
Apostles: and whenever one died, his place 
was immediately filled up from the order of 
Mendicant Friars. The little sanctuary was 
presided over by one of the twelve, who bore 
the denomination of “ Superior;” and his au- 
thority was implicitly obeyed by his brethren. 

The monastery itself had a castellated ap- 

earance, its dark massive walls being per- 
orated with mere loop-holes, to serve ag 
windows, and the huge doors being set in a 
deep gothic arch. The chapel belonging to 
the religions establishment, was of similar 
architecture, and had a large heavy-looking 
tower frowning above the circumjacent trees. 
A space to the extent of about two acres was 
cleared away in the rear of the monastery, to 
afford room for a cemetery to receive the re- 
mains of those who perished withia the wall 
and also for a garden to yield the fruit an 
vegetables which constituted, together with 
coarse barley bread, the principal fare of the 
holy fathers. 

That religious establishment had existed for 
three centuries,—maintaining with traditionary 
reverence and exactitude all the pristine si:mn- 
plicity with regard to internal discipline that 
was originally prescribed by its founder. It 
therefore enjoyed the veneration and respect 
of all who dwelt in the surrounding districts; 
and every Sunday the chapel was crowde 
with a hamble but pious congregation. There 
was not @ peasant’s hut nor a rural dwelling 
within a dozen miles of the Monastery of 
Twelve—as it was called—that had not been 
at some time or another indebted to the holy 
fathers for visits of charity and religious con- 
solation. Many wealthy persons were wont 
to bestow donations upon the monastery, te 
to be dispensed in alms at the discre ion of 
the inmates; and thus, though they them- 
practised the sternest self-denial and 
clang with devotedness to the principle of 
poverty—thus emulating in their own lives 
the example of the Apostles—they neverthe- 
legs were enabled to relieve the —— of 
many @ poor family and bestow pecuniary 
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succour upon many a penniless wayfarer. No knelt before the altar in his silent devotions : 
wonder was it, therefore, if these good monks for he was praying in the heart and not with 
enjoyed so excellent a repute aud were the the lips. Presently his ear caught the sounds 
objects of so much veneration—a character o' horses’ feet approaching the gates of the 
and arespect which by the purity of their own charch ; and the old man arose and listened. 
lives they full well deserved: | Certain that he had not mistaken those sounds, 

It was ten o’clock at night, on the 18th of and likewise assured by a knocking which he 
Pepe 1516, as above recorded, that the now heard at the dour, that those whom he 
tapers were lighted upon the altar-piece of the awaited had come, he sped down the nave, or 
chapel, which was spucious and lofty consider- | body of the chapel, as fast as his feeble limbs 
ing the insignificant sise of the monastery to would alluw him to proceed; and drawing 
which it belonged. Only upon the altar were back the huge bolt which kept the gates fast, 


the candles lighted ; and thus but a small por- 
tion of the sacred edifice was shown by their 
feeble, flickering, uncertain gleam. The roof 
appeared to hang in dense blackness above: 


| unfolded one of the wings of the massive 
portals. The night was now dark as pitch 
without, and all that extremity of the church 
* involved in impervious gloom: but the 


the pillars separat/ng the aisles from the nave, | feeble lights glimmering on the altar at the 
shot up likewise into darkness; while the whole other extremity, served as a guide to the party 
of thatextremity of the church which was :ar- now entering. This party consisted of four 
thest from the altar was involved in thedeepest persons ; and, followed by the venerable Su- 
obscurity. There were some large pictures sus- | perior,—who tarried a moment behind, after 
pended to the walls, the gifts uf pious persons he had admitted them, in order to close the 
at different times: but these looked like mere door and draw the bolt ayain,—they proceeded 
squares of sable canvass set in huge oaken slowly through the obscurity of the place to- 
frames ; for it was impossible to discern their wards the altar. 
subjects in that dim and oscillating light. At! Upon the arm of King Henry leant Musi- 
the altar one monk alone was knecling ; and dora: behiud them walked the Ear] and Coun- 
this was the Superior—an old man, whose tess of Grantham. There were no bridemaids 
name was Facher Paul. —no brilliant courtiers—no princely train—no 
The kneeling priest had on a simple white host of friends assembled to felicitate the pair 
stole and a plain alb, over bis rough sackcloth , whose hands were now to be united. Yet this 
garments. He was entirely bald on the crown was a bridal-party! Were the actors in the 
and above the forehead; but from the temples scene clad in wedding dresses? No—all four 
a fringe of thin silvery locks passed round the were attired in riding-suite, which gave them 
back of his head, growing longer towards the the air of being dressed in their plainest gar- 
nape of the neck. His countenance was filled ments. The King wore boots reaching nearly 


with benovolence and piety; and it was easy 
to read in his mild blue eyes the unsophisticated 
sincerity of his soul, as well as the heartfelt 
depth of the silent devotions in which he was 
now engaged. As the light from the altar fell 
upon his up-raised countenance, and brought 
out his figure with a Rembrandt-like relief from 
the sphere of obscurity upon the verge of which 
he touched, and which spread into deepening 


up to his knees, and was enveloped in an ample 
cloak. The Earl of Grantham was dressed in 
a similar manner: Musidora and the Countess 
wore riding-habits of dark velvet, and in 
fashion much resembling those of the present 


day. 

| Bat how looked Musidora? Upon her 
' marble features there was a certain trouble—a 
perceptible evidence of inward uneasiness— 


darkness all behind him, he looked like some which she nevertheless strove to subdue. Even 
venerable patriarch of the ancient time come her very lips were pale—those lips that were 
back again in the spirit to this earth which his wont to be so deliciously red in their dewy 
example had illuminated in by-gone centuries, | freshness! Her large dark eyes, deeper and 
and the concerns of which occupied his care! more unfathomable than the night through 
even in the unknown world to which he had , which she had just journeyed from the villa to 
long since departed. Such, we say, was the | the church, were thrown restiessly all around 
impression which his appearance—in his sim | as she first entered the sacred edifice, and then 


ple apparel, with his venerable looks, and in 
the uncertain light shed from that altar— 
might have made upon an observer, had any 
been niph: but no patriarchal spirit was it— 
but the worthy Superior himself, Father Paul, 
in flesh and blood, who on this night at that 
hour was praying before the shrine of his ado- 
ration. 

A solemn silence filled the church—a like 
stillness prevailed without, around the monas- 
tery and in the depths of the circumjacent 


were fixed upon the altar with its feebly glim- 
mering lights. But her pace was firm and 
steady——and whatever might have been her 
inward feelings, it was at all events evident 
that she was fortified with an unflinching re- 
solve to pass shrough the present ceremony 
unto the end. 

Upon the countenance of the King there 
was an expression ofgoy and triumph, subdued 
to just that degree which showed that he dared 
not altogether permit his features to indicate 


wood. Not a breeze ruffled the foliage of the | the ext-nt of the emotions that were swelling 
trees—+-not a breath of air whi-pered through | so exaltingty in his breast. For him the ecene, 
the chapel. The day had been intensely hot— with its awe-inspiring accompaniment: of a 
aud when the sun went down, he left all hia dim light within and utter darkness without, 
sultriness behind. But dark masses of clouds had no overpowering effect: the solemnity of 
were piling themselves up agaigstthe sky ; and the place and the occasion, the hour and the 
everything portended a storm. cireumstances, which evidently made an im- 

Xt was wn o’cleck, we say—vand Father Paul | pression upon Musidora, was not felt by Ain. 
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Was his happiness so that the idea of 

ng a8 a bride this being of wondrous 

uty, was all-absorbinz — all-engrossing — 

alike in the hesrt and the imagination of the 
monarch ? 

If Henry experienced no sensation of solemn 
awe stealing upon him as he entered that dimly. 
lighted fane and conducted Musidora Sinclair 
towards the altar, it was by no means likely 
that the Earl and Countess of Grantham would 
be more susceptible on that score. Thoroughly 
selfish and worldiy-minded even to heartless- 
ness, their only cause of misgiving or alarm 
eould have been that at the very last moment 
Masidora might yet recant her promise and 
refase to become King Henry’s bride. But 
little of this donbt or apprehension was in their 
minds: for during the past week—since the 
day on which she had given her final answer 
—Musidora had exhibited all her wonted self- 

session, all her cold indifference, all her ice- 
ike serenity. Without remonstrance, too, had 
she listened to the cogent reasons suggested by 
the King for a private wedding; and without 
hesitation had she consented to the proposed 
arrangement that the sacred solemnization 
should take place at this hour, at that church, 
and under those circumstances of secrecy and 
privacy which we have described Therefore, 
all these things being considered, there was 
little scope for apprehension and misgiving on 
the part of the Karl and Countess of Grantham. 

But to continue. The bridal-party paused 
at the railing which enclosed the altar; and 
there they waited io silence until Father Paul 
rejoined them. The venerable Superior was 
not far behind; and in Jess than a minute he 
took his station on one of the steps leading up 
to the sacred shrine. 

“ Dread Sovereign and illustrious Prince,” 
said the old man, now break ng the silence 
which had hitherto prevailed, and speaking in 
a solemn voice the tones of which sounded 
strangely deep throughout the sacred edifice, 
— ‘all things have been arranged according to 
the royal mandate which I received from your 
Highness’s lips last night. Of the twelve 
inmates of the monastery I am alone here ;— 
for in obedience to my Sovereign's will, my 
brethren are all consigned to their cells and 
know not what is now passing. Lady,” added 
the Superior, fixing his eyes upon Musidora 
with a scrutinizing intentness, “is all this 
with your full aud free consent?—for other- 
wise I would nut allow my lips to breathe the 
bridal prayer nor my tongue to give the mar- 
riage blessing—no, not for all the earthly 
Sovereigns of the universe! Say then, Musi- 
dura Sinclair—for such I understand is your 
nime—speak and tell me if dil that is doing 
or to be done, is with your unbiassed, un- 
cosrced assent ?” 

“Ie is,” was our herdine’s response: and 
passionless as her looke had agaip beco 
equally cold was her voice—as if her heart 
were but the fragment of a glacier and her 
tongue an ice-shaft. 

“And ye, my lord and Countess of Gran- 
tham,” continued the Superior, now turnin 
his eyes upon those whom he thus addrese 
“is it with your fall consent and free per- 


mission that the damsel here, whom his Hiysh- 
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ness has described to me as your relative, 
should contract this solemn alliance? Is it, 
I ask, ia accordance with your unbiassed and 
unparchased will ?” 

It is,” anewered the Earl of Grantham. 

“Tt is.” echoed the Countess. 

“Your Grace,” resumed the venerahle 
Superior, now again turning his eyes upon the 
monarch, “ will deign, ere the ceremony com- 
mences, to exhibit unto my eyes and give into 
my hands thet decree which the signa- 
ture of his Holiness the Pope, and whereof 
your Grace spoke to me last night.” 

‘“‘ Behold it!” replied the King; and he took 
from the breast of his doublet a parchment 
having three leaden seals suspended by ribbons 
thereto. 

Father Paul, upon receiving this document, 
ascended to the highest step of the altar, so 
that he might examine it carefally by the 
light of the tapers. He looked at the seals— 
he scrutinized the signature—and then in a re- 
spectful manner he touched the parchment 
with his lips, in recognition of the supreme 
power of the Sovereign Pontiff the Pope of 
Rome. 

“ Know ye, all who are now gathered before 
me,” the venerable Superior proceeded to ex- 
claim in a far louder voice than that in which 
he had before spoken, “that I hold in my 
hand a Ball bearing the signature of the Holy 
Father, marked with the Keys of St. Peter, 
and authenticated by the three leaden seals of 
Rome! The purport of this high and sacred 
decree is to absolve Henry Plantagenet, King 
of England, from all vows which he may have 
taken and all troths he may have plighted to 
Catharine of Arragon, either at the altar in 
the presence of the priest, or elsewhere and 
under whatsoever circumstances. Farther- 
more the Sovereign Pontiff doth declare and 
pronounce such marriage between Henry 
Plantagenet and Catherine of Arragon to be 
null and void, each and both to be absolved 
from the vows plighted and the pledges made 
aforetime. Finally, this high papal desuinent 
doth empower and authorise either or both of 
the said parties, Henry Plantagenet sad 
Catherine of Arragon, to contract other mar- 
Yiage-ties, the same as if none had previously 
existed ;—and that this Bull, bearing the 
Holy Father’s signature, stamped with the 
Keys of St. Peter, and accompanied by the 
leaden seals of Rome, is authentic and genuine, 
I do hereby solemnly avow my belief!” 

The Superior ceased—the tones of his voice 
died away in the aisles—and a solemn silence 
pervaded the church. He descended the steps 
of the altar, and displayed the Papal Bull te 
Masidora, saying, “ Daughter, you behold this 
decree which r have read: satisfy yourself 
that it is the same which Henry Plantagenet 
did ere now place in my hands” 

“JT am satisfied,” answered Musidora. 

But you scarcely glance at it, daughter,” 
said the Superior. ‘Perhaps you have seen 
it before ?” i 

“I bave,” returned our heroine: “ other- 
wise, you may rest assured, holy father, that I 
should not be here upon this occasion and fur 
sach a purpose.” 

“It is well, daughter. Such is the response 


’ 
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re ea nd 
I was desirous to elicit from your lips:”— voice of whispering tenderness, as he took his 
then beckoning to the Earl and Conntess to bride’s hand, “thou art Queen of England! 
step forward, the venerable Superior displayed In as short a time as may be, this, marriage 
the Papal Ball to their eyes, and asked them | and the rank which it confers shall be gro- 
each separately, “Are you satisfied that this | claimed tothe world. Let us issue hence, and 
is the same identical document which Henry ‘return at once to Grantham Vila,” 
Plantagenet, King of England, did place in‘ But scarcely did the bridal- turn to 
my hands as authority fur these proceed- | quit the altur, when the whole interior of the 
ings ?” charch was in a moment lighted up by a blaze 
“Tam satisfied,” answered th Earl. which threw every feature of the into 
“J am satisfied,” added the Countess. ’ | fearful distinctness. In the wrinkling of an 
“Now,” continued Father Paul, producing eye that sudden glare was gone—and then a 
a slip of parchment from the folds of his gar- , terrific burst of thunder, pealing through the 
ments, together with an inkhorn and a pen,— | sacred fane, followed the lightning'’s glow. 
“You, my Lord of Grantham, and your lady. | There was something awfal to a degree in this 
ship also, will as witnesses append your names abrapt outburst of the storm, at such a mo 
to a certificate which I have already prepared, ' ment and on such an occasion. Musidora’s 
and which is to the effect that ere the com- countenance became ghastly : she shuddered 
mencement of the nuptial ceremony this from head to foot, and her eyes, settling on 
Papal Bull was duly placed in my hands, read her husband’s features, surveyed him with a 
aloud by me io front of the altar, and made look of wild terror and amaze. Her features 
plain and apperent to all present, so that none were rigid—her lips ashy pale once more. The 
Could misa;prehend its purport and its mean- | King himself was evidently confounded for 
ing ” | the moment: but instantaneously recovering 
With these words, Father Paul beckosed his preseuce of mind, he clapsed Musidora to 
the Earl and Countess to approach a little his breast—kissed her cold forehead and her 
side-table near the altar, and placed conve- death-like cheeks—but spake no word. Per- 
niently so as to catch the light of the tapers. haps he hintself felt at the instant that there 
He then read over the certificate, with for- | was something appallingly ominous in the oc- 
mula of which we shall not trouble our réaders, | currence, and that it would be a blasphemy to 
but which was to the effect already explained proclaim a confidence which he did not feel 
bv the holy father. Ihe Karl and Countess |—an impiety to impart a reassurance in which 
affixed their signatures to the document, !he could not partake. Lady Grantham, ter- 
which the Superior at once secured about his ribly frightened, clung to her husband who 
person—that paper being a guarantee and in- | was also startled and overawed; while the 
demnificution for the part which be himself reverend Superior, falling upon his knees, 





was performing in the preseut proceedings. 
The nobleman and his wife returned to their 
place behind the bridegroom and the bride; 
and the nuptial ceremony then commenced. 

. Musidora’s countenance had by this time 
utterly lost that slight expression of uneasi- 
ness which it had worn on first entering the 
chapel; and the colour had come back to her 
lips, while there even seemed a tinge of the 
delicate rose leaf upon her cheeks. But this 
Might have been a deception produced by the 
flickering gleam of the tapers. Certain it is 
that she maintained a calmly dignified and 
devoutly serene louk and manner, as Father 
Paul proceeded with the bridal prayers. At 
length it was over, that solemn ceremony! 
—the nuptial blessing was said—the Kio 
presaed his lips to Musidora’s brow—the Ear 
and Countess offered their congratulations 
—and the Superior repeated in his heart that 
fervid benediction which he had just bestowed 
with hie tongue. 

“Holy father,” said the King, putting a 
heavy purse into the monk's hand, “I know 
that to thee and thy brethren this would be 
mere dross, were it not that ye may dispense 
it in charities. For that purpose therefore 
dol pray thee tq accapt the gold.” 

Father Paul received the purse, and blessed 
abe hand which gave it. He then seated him- 
eelt at the little table and filled up the mar 
riage-certifivate, which he had pre oon * 
abe This slip of parchment be handed to 

usidora who read it with attention and care- 
fully placed it in her bosom. : 

.“Now, beloved one,” said the King, in a 


began breathing a prayer to heaven. 

*“ Now let us depart ere the storm pours 
forth all its fury,” said the King: and he hur- 
ried Musidora along the nave. 

But again tke — through which they 
were proceeding was suddanly hghted up by 
the vivid glare of heaven’s storm-fire; aud 
again, as it vanished away, did the thunder. 
roar with deaf ning, crashing, pealing sound, 
as if ten thousand chariots of brass were 
driven madly over the stone-pavement of the 
sacred edifice. 

“Oh, this is terrible, terrible!” murmured 
Musidora, appalled by the dread omens—for 
as such did they doubtless strike with the force 
of hammers upon her heart and brain, 

“ iy love—my dearest—my own sweet 
bride,” whispered the King in a voice that 
was quivering with heaven only knows what 
— —“do not shrink away from me 
thus!” 

“No,” Musidora hastened to observe, instan- 
taneously regretting the unpremeditated move- 
ment: “my place in the hour of danger is by 

our side—on your breaet!”—and she suffered 

er husband to fold his arms around her —nay, 
she even courted that fervid embrace in which 
hedocked her. 

Then did a deep silence—a silence profound 
as that of the tomb—once more prevail in the 
church; and as they glanced back towards the 
altar, they perceived that Father Paul was now 
kneeling with his head bowed down so that his 
foreheatl touched, or rather rested upon, the 
highest step. He was evidently praying de- 
veutly and in silence. 
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Again did the King lead Musidora on to- |manageable—did they succeed in reaching the 


wards the door, the Earl of Grantham and the 
Countess following close behind. The bolt was 
drawn back—the portal was opened—and just 
as they crossed the threshold, another vivid 
flash of lightning streamed forth, making the 
whole canopy of heaven appear as if it were 
on fire. Then, a8 the celestial flame vanished 
once more, leaving the deep darkneda darker 
still, thecrash of heaven’s artillery again rolled 
forth in fearfo¥ reverberations, making the 
atter blackness of the night terrible indeed. 

And again did Musidora cling to her hus- 
band - and again did he cover htr countenance 
with impassioned kisses: but she felt that his 
strong frame was shuddering and quivering in 
her embrace; and she could not wonder that it 
did so, for was it possible to remain indifferent 
to the awful terror of the storm? 

No rain was falling; and the air was as hot 
and sulphurous as if laden with invisible fire. 
The horses were found to be trembling as if 
instinct with the same feelings of alarm which 
agitated their owners. The poor animals were 
standing as still as statues in the very spot 
where they had been left, and where their 
bridles were fastened to a palisade that was 
just outside the chapel-door. But as if naught 
were wanting to complete the dread solemnity 
of the hour and all its circumstances, the 
united voices of the eleven monks whom the 
Superior had ordered to their cells, were now 
rising in lagubrious chant, sending up through 
the still hot air and the darkness of night a 
hymn of intercession to the ruler of the storm. 

Oh! what a bridal night was this !—with 
what awful portents did it seem filled! Of a 
surety our heroine was not ail ice; else where- 
fore should she have shuddered again and 
again with an ig thrill that vibrated and 

uivered through her entire form ?—and why 
or an instant did a still deeper feeling than 
terror—a feeling of a wild and desolating 
agony—convuise her from head to foot, as she 
murmured in a sort of trenzied whisper 'o her- 
self, “My God! what does it all mean? what 
have I done ?” 

“‘ Dearest, dearest,” said the King, catching 
her in his arms and pressing her again and 
again to his breast, “I beseech—I implore you 
to be calm !” 

* Yes, yes—I will—I ought—I must!” she 
replied in a strange deep voice that had sud- 
denly become as unnaturally calm as her look 
and manner likewise grew ; and whatever pain- 
ful feelings she now expenienced—whatever 
alarme disquieted ber peace, or presentiments 
of evil horrified her thoughts—they had all in 
@ moment become entombed as it were in an 
inward darkness—the terrible darkness of the 


soul | 

To be brief, the bridal party remounted their 
horses, and slowly descended the eminence on 
which the monastery stood. Their way lay 
along a narrow path which intersected the 
wood ; but even there the verdant foliage gave 


no freshness to the hot and heavy air. The 
heat was stifling to a degree;—and again and 


are and the thunder send forth its deafening 
n. Without any accident, however—for they 
were all good riders and the steeds were 


5* as they proceeded, did the lightning 
i 


villa: but scarcely had they entered it, when 
the rain began to pour down in torrents. 

A magniticent repast was spread in the ban- 
queting-raom; and the brida - party,—cheered 
by the blaze of light and the comfortable 
aspect which the well-furnished rvoom pre- 
sented in contrast with the gloom of the mght 
without, and naturally ready also to avail 
themselves any encouruging i flyences 
which might afford an escape as it wera trom 
the ominous impressidms so recently made in 
their minds,—sat downto the board. The rain 
continued to pour down with a deluging vio- 
Jence; but at each outburst of the thunder it 
became more and more evident that the storm 
was passing away. The King, the Earl, and 
the Countess soon recovered their wonted 
spirits: but Musidora was not 80 easily cheered 
—nor did she regain even as much of that icy 
animation of look and manner which it was 
her ordinary wont to display. Still she strove 
to render herself affable and agreeable to the 
King—thus proving that inasmuch as she had 
accepted the position of à wife, she was re- 
solved to the utmost of her power tv perform 
its duties. 

Of all the servants beneath the roof of 
Grangham Villa, two only were entrusted with 
the sécret of this marriage Thee were Mu- 
sidora’s own maid Annetta—and Dame Bertha, 
the housekeeper of the establishment. For 
obvious reasons it had been requisite that Mu- 
sidora should take her trrewoman into her 
confidence; and throuzh prud-ntial motives 
it had been judged advisable to acquaint the 
housekeeper with the secret also. Thus, 
when Musidora quitted the supper-table and 
repaired to her own chamber, she found the 
faithful Annetta and the important-looking 
Dame Bertha in waiting to tend upon her as 
she sought the nuptial couch. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE VISIr TO DEADMAN 8S PLACE 


A Frew days after the incidents just related, 
a young gentleman, elegantly attired and 
mounted on a gaily caparisoned steed, rode 
through the detached villages of Rotherhithe 
and Bermondsey, and entering St. Olave's 
Street, turned his horse into the Sanctuary of 
Deadman’s Place. It was about noon, and 
the sun was shining gloriously: but instead of 
imparting any cheerfulness to the aspect of 
this vile neighbourhood, the golden radiance 
seemed shed in mockery of the wretched 
habitations constituting that privileged district. 
It was evident, however, that the young gen- 
tleman had been thither before: for he paused 
not to survey the features of the place, but 
rodeon up to the narrow thoroughfare until 
he reached the house which stood at the end, 
and a portion of which so completely over- 
hung the river as to be supported by piles 
fixed deep in the mud: for it was now low 
water, and the shore consisting of black slime 
was bare for a dozen ‘yards out. 

Turning into « stable-yard, the young 
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gentleman leaped from his horse—tossed the 
bridie to an ill-looking fellow of a grvom who 
immediately came forward to receive it—and 
then asked, “Is Master Dunbaven within ?” 

“I think he is, Sir Cavalier,” answered the 
hostler: then suddenly giving a sort of ironical 
whistle, he exclaimed, “Well, may I never 
apply curry-comb to horse’s coat again, if you 
are nod Master St. Louis!” 


_ 
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feathers, your lace, your ruffies, and your 
ribanda, rd kuew you iiectly. Bat walk in, 
walk in.” . — 

St. Louis accordingly followed Dunhaven 
into the little dirty room which we have before 
described, and where the old man’s b d was 
stretched upon an enormous trunk, resembling 
a sea-chest, in one corner. 

“ Now sit you down,” said the owner of the 


‘And what of that ?” inquired the King’s | place, pointing to one of the t+o or three 


Secretary with indignant hauteur. “Cannota 
man’s position change through his own merits, 
and his ragged doubtlet be displaced by an 
embroidered cust, withoat eliciting the impa 
dent remarks of such as you? Cume, fellow, 
know your place; or mayhap I shall teach 
you :”"—and St. Louis placed his hand upon 
the light elegant rapier which, as a symbol 
of gentility, hung by his side. 

* My lord—your honour—vour worship —or 
whatever else you may be,” said the hustler, 
“{ meant no offence ; and therefore you won't 
forget to give me a silver piece presently when 
you require your steed again? I am sure, fur 
my part, I am well enough pleased to behold 
this change in your circumstances : for I recol- 
lect that when you were last here, it was to 
borrow a horse and pistols that — might 
play the highwayman. But now, if l mistake 
not, you come to see us upon a horse of your 
own; and [I must say you look more like a 
courtier belonging to a palace, than a royster- 
ing ruffler upon the King’s highway.” 

“‘ Here, rascal!” exclaimed St. Louis, who 
had blushed up to the eyes at that allusion to 
the criminal straits to whicn he was formerly 
reduced; “take this gold piece, and see that 
you drink enough ale or strong waters, accord- 
ing to your taste, to lull intu eternal repose 
that too faithful memory of your’s—I mean so 
far as it regards me and my untecedents. You 
understaud ?” 

“ Your worship goes the right way to make 
one understand,” said the hustler, in huge de 
light, as he picked up the gold piece which Sc. 
Louis had tossed to him. “ From henceforth 
I have neither eyes, nor ears, nor tongue for 
aught that regards y -u, unless you give me en- 
couragement to look, to listen, or to speak. 
Besides,” he added, with a knowing grin, “I 
don’t often stir out of this sanctuary, having 
done two or three little things in my time that 
ie might be inconvenient to be questioned 
about by the King’s con-tables: and therefore, 
worthy Master St. Louis, you will have little 
danger of encountering me elsewhere than 
in Deadman’s P ace. But [ see you are grow- 
ing impatient. If you step in you will fiud 
the old man.” 

St. Louis accordingly walked down the 
stuble-yard and knocked at a little low door 
in the side-wall of the house, The summons 
wus immediately answered by Dunhaven bim- 
selt,—presenting to the young gentleman’s 
view that same vile, sinister, and sordid aspect 
which once seen cuuld not be well forgotten. 

“At! is it possible ?—worthy Master St, 
Louw!” exclaimed the old man, instanta- 
Nevusly recognizing his visitor: for his memory 


was excelleut and his perception keen as that’ 


of abawk. “Iam right glad to behold you 
i such good form; au 


sto ils that constituted items of the furnitare: 
and placing himeelf on another, he proceeded 
to observe, “On that mght when you were 
here last you promised to return shortly.” 

“But my occupations woald not vossibly 
allow me to keep my word until this day,” 
answered the King’s Secretary. 

“Your occupations, eh? It was three 
months ago,” continued Dunhaven,—“ and 
more than three months too, that you pro- 
mised to return. Scarce a day has passed 
bat I have thought of you—wondering why 
you did not keep your word, and wishiug [ 
knew where to seek you.” 

“Ah!—then you really felt anxious to see 
me ?” observed St. Louis inquiriogly. 

“I did: and perhaps you can guess where- 
fore?” rejoined Dunhaven, fixing his eyes 
with a sinister earnestness upon the young 
man's countenance. 

‘No, not altogether,” was the latter's re- 
sponse; “unless it were that yuu wished to 
tel! me the history of that ancestress of your's 
of whom you spoke—the lovely Margaret, I 
think you said—the fairest maid of Cumber- 
land—and who became the victim of Lurd 
Ranulph Danvers ?” 

“ Your memory serves you aright,” answered 
Dunhaven: “all that you have just repeated, 
did I say to you the night you were here with 
Welford. But it is not merely for the sake of 
telling you the history of my ancestress that 
I wished we should moet again: it was also to 
discourse with you at leng:h relative to that 
man of whom we spoke on the night referred 
to—a man whom I had thought dead, but of 
whose existence in the land of the living still, 
you gave me such positive assurance.” 

“ Lord Danvers you mean?” observed St. 
Louis: “Lord Lionel Danvers—the same 
whom you pitched down that trap-door over- 
hanging the river, on a night of darkness, of 
tempest, and of flood ?” 

“There your memory serves you well again,” 
responded Dunhaven. “ Bat ere we continue 
our discourse upon that point” he exclaimed, 
his smatl grey eyes wandering with twinkling 
celerity over every part of St. Louis's person, 
‘tell me—that is to say if the question be not 
indiscreet—how your fortunes have undergone 
so striking a change? For that this is no sud- 
den spurt of prosperity which has clothed you 
in a lace-bedizened doublet, put plumes in your 
cap, and given, you the fine steed which [ be- 
held trom my window a few moments back, is 
pretty evident. You do not wear those gew- 
gaws as if you had parchased them yesterday 
and stood the chance of being compelled to 
part with them again to-morrow for the saxe of 
a meal or to sutisfy a tavern-score. Ah! Mas- 
ter S. Louis, £ have seen too much of the 


nitwithstanding your| world not to we able to read all these little 
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evidences of men’s circumstances with facility 
enough; and I see that your garments are 
worn with a confidence as if you had no fear 
of parting from them. Morevver, there is a 
comfortable assurance in your manner — the 
easy gentility of one who feels that he stands 
secure and safe in a fine position. 


good-humouredly : for he now recollected that 
on the night when he was last at Dead- 
man’s Place, it had merely been megtioned 
that he aud Welford had received gold from 
Danvers, but not that his lordship had made 
any promises beyond that display of his 


Pardon me! bounty. 
if I say all this: pardon me likewise if I seek | 


“Well, well, I do not wish to be inquisi- 


the explanation of your prosperity: but I feel | tive,” exclaimed Dunhaven. ‘ 


interested in you.” 

“Ts it because when I left my casket asa 
pledge in your hands, you read the papers it 
contained ?” inquired St. Louis, laughing good- 
naturedly. 

‘“* Just so,” responded Duanhaven. “ Yet not 


“ Let us revert, then,” said the King’s Secre- 
tary, “to the former topic of our discourse 
and the object of my visit.” 

“We will,” rejoined the old man, his coun- 
tenance becoming so grave and solemn that its 


| €Xpression served for a mask, as it were, 


exactly because I read your papers, but be- | for the moment,—but not one hypocritically 


cause from the circumstances thereby brought 
to my knowledge, I learnt that there must be 
one sentiment in your heart which is identical 
with that which is uppermost in my own—I 
mean a sentiment of eternal, immitigable 
hatred agains every one belonging to the 
family of Danvers! Indeed, a relative of 
Arline de St. Louis cannot fail to have a fellow 
feeling with a descendant of that family to 
which Margaret Dunhaven belonged.” 

“‘ Well, as to the questions you have put to 
me,” replied Gerald St. Louis, evading any 
comment upon the remarks which the old man 
had just made, “I will satisfy your curiosity. 
In a word, I am Private Secretary to his High- 
ness the King.” 

“Is it possible ?” exclaimed the old man, 





| assumed—to veil the wonted sinister aspect of 


his looks. 
‘Let me hear, then, the history of Margaret 
Dunhaven,” observed the Secretary; “ since 


| you are so well acquainted with that of my 


unfortunate relative Arline de St. Louis.” 

Ves - you shall hear the history of Margaret 
Dunhaven,” replied the old man, i. a vuice as 
deep and solemn as his luoks, “ But first there 
is a sight for you to see:”—and he rose slowly 
from his seat. 

Gerald St. Louis gazed upon him in surprise, 
and watched him with an increasing interest, 
as he drew off the pallet from the immense 
chest: having done which, the old man pro- 
ceeded to take out the fire-arms, weapons, 
garments, silver plate—in fine, the whole mis- 


starting up from his seat: then with a me-'cellaneous assortment of articles which ap- 
chanical impulse, he made a low bow to the ' peared to form the contents of the chest. But 
elegant Court-functionary. those were not all the contents. There was a 

“It is quite possible, because it is the truth,” | false bottom, made to be lifted out by s ring 
returned St. Louis, laughing: “ but I did not fixed in the middle. Dunhaven leant down— 
come hither to astonish you with my goud ' caught hold of the ring—lifted out the false 
fortane. Therefore resume your seat, and let bottom—and then beckoned St. Louis to ap- 
us continue our discourse.” | proach and look in. 

“ A cup of wine, Master St. Louis?” said | The King’s Secretary did so: but he started 
Danhaven, now growing excessively pressing back with an ejaculation of horror and amaze- 


with his courtesies: “it shall be of the best, 
can assure you.” 

“I thank you, but mast decline. Ever 
since I was fortunate enough to obtain this 

lace, which is too good to risk its loss through 
inebriety, I have forsworn liquor, save of an 
evening.” 

“Ah! your old friend and boon-companion 
Welford was the one to drink at all hours and 
of all sorts!” exclaimed Danhaven: then as 
he resumed his seat upon the stool, he asked, 
“* By the bye, what has become of him? Never 
have I once seen the roystering doctor since 
the night you were here together.” 

“He also is in Iuck’s way,” returned St. 
Louis, “ and obtained some situation—but of 
what kind or where I do not know. All cor- 
respondence has ceased between us ever since 
that very night to which you made allusion ; 
and I cannot say that I am grieved thereat— 
for Benjamin Welford led me into many fol- 
lies and serious troubles.” 

‘s Ah! he was not the wisest of men,” ob- 
served Dunhaven ; “yet a personage of some 
talent in his way. But may I be permitted to 
in who was the author of this great and 
sudden fortune that hath smiled upon 
ye both 

“ No—that is my secret,” returned St. Lonis, 
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ment, on beholding a skeleton stretched out at 
full length at the bottom of the chest. There 
it was as if in its coftin—the bleached bones 
all perfect and connected together—none dis- 
membered, none deficient. The two rows of 
teeth, which must have been beautiful in the 
living form, were white and even, but gleamin 
ghastly in the lipless jaws—while the drea 
object seemed to look upwards inh rribls de- 
rision from its eyeless sockets. 

Old Dunhaven stood gazing down upon the 
grim and hideous spectacle for more than a 
minute; and unutterable things were evidently 
passing in his mind. Then, slowly replacing 
the plank which constituted what might be 
termed the lid of the ceffia-part of the chest, 
he proceeded to pile in upon it all the articles 
of plate, weapons, and clothes which he had 
taken forth. 

This done, he returned to h‘s seat, and bade 
St. Louis resume his place also. When the 
King’s Secretary had obeyed the invitation, 
Danhaven commenced his narrative in the fole 
lowing manner. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


TUB MISTORY OF MARGARET DUNHAVENR. 


“The south-western district of Cumberland 
may be described as a magnificent assemblage 
of lgfty mountains and beautiful lakes, forming 
the sublimest and at the same time the most 
Nothing 


charming scenery in all England. 
can exceed the diversified and picturesque love- 


liness of the landscape surrounding the lake of 


Ennerdale, which is three miles in length, and 
nearly three in breadth at its widest part. 
Upon an eminence crowning a gradual slope 
on one shore of the lake stands the castellated 
mansion of the Danvers family. It is a vast 
structure—the solid masses of masonry seem- 
ing to be heaped up one above another like 
the hills and mountains of the adjoining 
scenery. The castle and grounds occupy an 
extent of four acres; and the enclosure is sur- 
rounded by a battlemented wall, forming a 
complete square, and having an octagon tower 
at each angle. High above the other buildings 
of the castle, the huge Donjon rears its sombre 
head; and at one angle a tall, narrow circular 
tower shoots up like a shaft of masonry, and is 
surrounded at the top by an embattled over- 
hanging gallery, where in times of trouble or 
of teadal strife the sentinels were wont to pace 
day and night. From that elevated point they 
could look down, with the view of a bird, upon 
the buildings, grounds, and walls of the castle 
—the sloyes on every side—the lake occupying 
the valley with its silver sheen—and the whole 
circamjacent country far and wide. The grand 
front of the castle, looking towards the lake, is 
comparatively of modern architecture, viewed 
in contrast with the heavy structures and 
majestic towers forming the other lines of the 
square array of buildings that enclose the 
cuourt-yard wherein the Donjon is situated. 
Outside these lines of building, to the foot of 
the exterior walls, the well-cultivated gardens, 
the lawns surrounded by noble trees looking 
as if they were the growth of ages, and the 
pleasant walks embowered with lofty acacias, 
occupy the enclosure. 

“On the opposite shore of the lake, and at 
a distance of three miles in a straight line 
from the castellated mansion just described, 
stood a somewhat humbler abode,—humbler 
Only however in comparison with that spacious 
feudal fortress: for Danhaven Hall, to which 
I thus allude, was alike a spacious edifice 
and a comfortable home. It had a garden 
reaching down to the very shore of Enner 
dale lake, from the brink of which the 
Hall iwelf was situated about three hundred 
yards ;—-and in the rear of the edifice were 
shrubberies, pleasure-grounds, and orchards. 
The year 1407 is the period of which I am 
about to speak in my narrative; and Dunha- 
ven Hall was then the property of a worthy 
knight who had inherited the estate from his 
ancestors. The family of Dunhaven was an 
old one, and in earher times had been very 
powerful and very wealthy. Far as the eye 
could reach on that side of Ennerdale lake, did 
the hills, the valleys, the woods, and the 
pasture-lands all once belong to the knights of 
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Dunhaven. Their retainers and vassals were 
oumerous and bold,—renowned in border- 
warfare when the Scots made incursions into 
Cumberland,—and formidable likewise to the 
feudal chiefs of the surrounding district. A 
mortal enmity had long existed between the 
Knights of Dunhaven and the Lords of Dan- 
vers. This inveterate hatred frequently ex- 
ploded in hostile aggressions; and on more 
occasions than one during the progress of two 
or three centuries, was Dunhaven Hall sacked, 
pillaged, and burnt by the Danvers and their 
vassals. The Hall was however speedily built 
up again ; and inasmuch as Danvers Castle was 
too strong and too impregnable to admit of a 
like retaliation, the Knights of Dunhaven were 
wont to avenge themselves by destroying the 
huts and habitations of the Danvers’ vassals, 
and taking possession of their flocks and herds. 
Thus, for a long, long time, the feudal warfare 
was waged upon tolerably equal terms between 
the two families of Danvers and Dunhaven: 
but at last the former began to reap advantages 
over the latter on each successive outbreak of 
hostilities. The Kuights of Dunhav.n, too, 
being traditionally lavish and extravagant in 
their expenditure, fell into pecuniary difficulties 
—mortgaged their broad lands to usurers—and 
by degrees had to surrender up parcel after 
parcel of their territorial possessions to the 
money-lenders of Carlisle. There was nothing 
nobly forbearing in the conduct of the Lords 
ot Danvers towards the Knights of Danhaven: 
for in proportion as the latter grew weak and 
impoverished, did the former become more 
encroaching and predatory. It was now the 
Dunhavens’ turn to have their flocks and h rds 
swept away ; and thus, though the hatred be- 
tween the two families increased in rancour, 
yet year after year beheld the Dunhavens be- 
coming more and more exposed to the ven- 
geance of the Danvers. 

“ Great therefore was the relief experienced 
by the falling and half-ruined Dunhavens when 
in the year 1889, or 1390—I forget which— 
Lord Walter Danvers, who had but very re- 
cently succeeded to the title and estates, quit- 
ted his native land, for some reasons not very 
generally known, but supposed to be through 
disgust at tte troubles into which King Rich- 
ard II, who reigned at the time, bad plunged 
the country. To a very considerable extent he 
broke up the warlike establishment which his 
ancestors had ever maintained at their castle 
in Cumberland; and in this circumstance Sir 
Poniers Dunhaven, the then vossessor of the 
Hall and of the little estate to which the once 
extensive territory of his forefathers had dwin- 
dled down, beheld a guarantee for peace and 
tranquillity. But with this sense of security 
the tamily hatred experienced by Sir Poniers 
Dunhbaven against his more powerful rival, was 
by no means mitigated: on the contrary it was 
perhaps rather increased by a sense of his own 
utter impotence to wreak it upon the vast ter- 
ritorial possessions and the numerous Vasoals 
that Lord Walter Danvers had thus lett. 

“T have already said it was ia the year 1407 
to which I specially seek to direct your acten- 
tion. Picture to yourself a fine, tall, middle- 
aged man, with a charming girl of seventeen 
leuniug on hts arm, walking by the shure uf 
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the lake in the cool of a September evening in 
the year just named. These individuals were 
Sir Poniers Dunhaven and his beautiful 
daughter Margaret. The martial air of the 
knight — his powertul well-knit form — the 
blended hauteur and sternness of his looks— 
and the pride exhibited in his gait, were the 
true characteristics of the race to which he 
bclonged, and afforded no mean indication of 
his qualities and his attributes, alike physical 
and moral. His arm had been tried in battle; 
and where danger was most imminent in the 
ranks of death, there was he ever found. He 
was proud too of the name he bore—a name 
known for centuries on the banks of the Enner- 
dale, and indeed throughout the county of 
Cumberland: but with the laurels of bravery 
upon his brow, and with the pride of an ancient 
name throbbing in his heart, he was never- 
theless a disappointed man. Yes—he was dis- 
appointed ; because his courage in fighting the 
battles of several Sovereigns had earned him 
no rewards; and because the comparative 
poverty to which he was reduced, and the 
narrow limits to which his estates had dwindled 
down, permitted him not to sustain the honour 
of his rank and name with what he fancied to 
be a becoming dignity. 

“Margaret Dunhaven was the fairest maid 
in Cumberland. A profusion of soft and 
golden tresses were parted above a brow otf 
alabaster purity, and fell in sunny luxuriance 
upon her ivory shoulders. Her complexion 
was dazzlingly transparent, with the roscate 
bloom of health upon her cheeks, and so pure 
a lily fairness upon the brow, the shoulders, 
and the neck, that each delicately oe 
violet vein might be clearly traced. Her figure 
was tall, slight, and exquisitely modelled—with 
just sufficient fulness of contours to mark how 
the beaaty of womanhood wus unfolding into 
richer proportions without destroying the charm 
of girlish elegance and grace. Light and play- 
ful as the fawn, she could be the dignified 
damsel and enact the part of the chieftain’s 
daughter when occasion required. Innocence 
and candour were in all her looks, and sat 
upon her sweet and tranquil brow; truth and 
artlessness like guardian angels seemed to 
hover around her. Her beauty was peculiar 
— sunny and seraphic, yet glowing and 
dazzling. Her eyes were large and of the 
deepest blue, fringed with long lashes, and 
surmounted with brows which were of deli- 
cately pencilled brown, but deep enough to 
furm a contrast with the golden glory of her 
hair. Each varying expression which swept 
across her speaking features, though full ot 
animation, served but as an index to the art- 
Jess purity of her thoughts and to the generous 
feelings ot her nature. It was impossible to 
view that bright, that nymph-like beauty, 
without feeling interested in her welfare, and 
without a sentiment of regret that such an 
exquisite being could belong to a world the 
sweetest ornaments of which are frequently 
doomed to the saddest destinies. 

“From all that I have been saying relative 
to Margaret Dunhaven, it has doubtless be- 
come apparent that hers was not a nature to 
imbibe as a prejudice that feeling of rancorous 
hatred which her father experienced tor the 
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very name of Danvers. As a matter of course 
she regretted—and deeply regretted—the long 
series uf feuds which had raged between her 
own ancestors and their rivals on the opposite 
bank of Ennerdale water: but if she felt no 
vindictive hatred against that family, she 
nevertheless would not have been very ready 
to welcome any member of it as a friend? Her 
spirits were too buoyant, her disposition too 
ingenuously gay, and her instincts at once too 
pure and noble to permit her to dwell with 
anything of a brooding hate in respect to 
whomsoever might bear the name of Danvers; 
and her good sense taught her that in the 
origin of this traditionary strife between the 
two families, her own ancestors had been as 
much to blume as the founders of the rival 
race. 

“ Margaret was an only child, and she had 
lost her mother when at a tender age: but an 
old a ant had supplied with much affectionate 
care that mother’s place, and the good dame 
had preferred leaving her niece's instincts to 
their natural course in respect to the family 
feud, rather than warp the ingenuousness of 
her young mind by inculcating sentiments of 
rancorous malignity and bitter hatred. That 
aunt had died when Margaret was fifteen, and 
therefore tolerably well able to think for her- 
self: but the kind old relative had lived long 
enough to screen her niece as it were from the 
influence of those traditionary prejudices which 
corroded the heart of her father. 

‘Such was Margaret Dunhaven, the flower 
of Cumberland—the fairest damsel of the 
north. To return to that September evening 
on which we found her walking with her sire 
upon the borders of Lake Ennerdale, it must 
be observed that while she herself seemed more 
serious than usual, Sir Poniers wore a look more 
amiable than was his wont. Not that he was 
ever harsh or unkind to his daughter : no—he 
loved her too well for that : she was his joy and 
his darling—and she was also his hope ; because 
in her he beheld the only possible means of 
amending the broken fortunes of hia race. He 
therefore cherishe’ her with feelings that were 
a strange admixture of fondness and selfish- 
ness—fondness for the innocent, charming, 
affectionate, and dutiful girl whose gentile 
ministrations and artless gaiety cheered his 
gloomy hours; and selfishness in the thought 
and intention of bestowing the hand of his 
beautiful Margaret upon a rich and powerful 
chief whose wealth might enable Sir Poniers 
to purchase back the broad lands which usury 
had wrested from his forefathers. Upon this 
topic to a certain extent, was the conversation 
turning, as the Kn ght and his daughter ram- 
bled slong the shore of Lake Ennerdale; and 
hence was it that while a clond gradually 
darkened upon Margaret’s features, her tather 
assumed a look more tender aud more con- 
ciliatory than was his wont. 

“‘Lord Glenmorris has many noble and 
excellent qualities, my dear child,” said the 
Knight, continuing the topic of the discourse 
which he had already commenced as delicately 
as his sumewhat coarse nature, and habitaal 
bluntness of speech would allow. ‘He is thirty 
years of age, exceedingly handsqme, bas dis- 
tiuguishid himsel in the border forays and 
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feuds against the Scotch, and possesses so 
many broad acres that when he stands on the 
summit of his castle-tower the whole district 
which he surveys, far as his eye can reach, is 


his own. Wut thinks, then, my gentle Mar- 


garet of becoming the Lady of Glenmorris ?’— 
fhe young damsel threw a quick inquiring 
look up at her father’s countenance, as if to 


assure herself that she had comprehended his 
meaning aright, and that her previous fears 
and suspicions relative to the aim of his dis- 
course were now really confirmed by the ex- 
plicit crisis to which he had brought it.—‘ My 
dear daughter,’ continued Sir Poniers Dun- 
haven, ‘you have n w reached an age when it 
is right that I should become thoughtful for 
your welfare. Amongst the chiefs of the sur- 
rounding district, several have cast their eyes 
lovingly upon you; and several have dropped 
a hint in my ears that it would be a proud day 
for them to make Margaret Dunhaven their 
bride. But of all who have thus looked or 
spoken, none seems more eligible than Lord 
Glenmorris. To be candid with you, Margaret, 
I have given this nobleman an encouraging 
answer: I have promised to speak with you on 
the subject; and he waits but for the word 
from my lips to throw himself at your feet and 
demand your permission to pay you his 
honourable suit.’—-‘ But my dear father,’ re- 
turned Margaret, whose maiden modesty was 
both shocked and alarmed at what she could 
not help regarding as very precipitate, if not 
positively indelicate, in this proceeding on the 
part of her father, ‘I am so little acquainted 
with the Lord of Glenmorris!’—‘ And yet he 
has of late visited Dunhaven Hall frequently 
enough,’ rejoine | her father.—‘ True,’ answered 
Margaret; ‘but on those occasions 1 have been 
litte in his company, retiring from the board 
when the repast was over and leaving you and 
his lordship to enjoy your flagon together.’— 
‘it is not necessary vou should be well ac- 

uainted with him, Margaret,’ resumed the 

night, ‘in order to be convinced of the ex- 
cellence of his character or the generosity of 
his heart, much less the valour of his arm or 
the wealth in his coffers. It is sufficient that 
I give you suitable assurances on all these 

oints. As for his personal appearance, you 

ave at least seen him often enough to be well 
aware of his good looks; and that his man- 
ners are sufficiently courteous, you have like- 
wise had ample opportunity of jadging. What 
more then can you require ?’—‘ My dear father,’ 
returned Margaret, ‘I have always understood, 
and my good aunt, who is now, alas! no more, 
frequently informed me, that you espoused my 
mother because you were deeply attached to 
each other, and that your love was a sentiment 
of spontaneous growth. Therefore does it 
seem to me unmaidenly and improper that I 
should allow myselt to think of marriage 
where my heart entertains no feeling of affec- 
tion” —* Ah!’ ejaculated Sir Poniers, some- 
what angrily, ‘then I see that your head is 
filled with love-sick sentimentalism! Tell me, 
child,’ he added, bending a stern look upon his 
daughter, ‘do you love any other? has any 
one of the chiefs who occasionally visit Dun- 
haven Hall, whispered sweet words in your 
ear and engaged your heart ?’—Thbere was a 














blush upon the maiden’s cheek as she lifted 
her countenance towards her father’s: but it 
was not the tell-tale blush of love—it was the 
glow of mingled shame and grief at being thus 
rudely addressed and searchingly questioned 
by him whom she had never in her hfe de- 
ceived. But if there were that mantling hue 
upon her cheeks, there was candour upon her 
brow, and the proud econsciousifess of inno- 
cence in her eyes, as she said in a firm voice, 
“No, father; I have never hstened to such 
language as that of which you speak; nor do 
I experience the least liking fur any one of 
your visitors more than for another.’ 

“Sir Poniers Dunltaven was annoyed with 
himself that he had thus wounded the tender 
sensibilities of his charming daughter; and at 
once assuming a kinder look and milder tone, 
he said, ‘I am glad to receive this assurance 
from your lips. I did not think you would 
deceive me; but for a moment your obser- 
vations somewhat startled me and made me 
afraid. However, since you tell me that your 
heart is altogether disengaged, I tell you in 
return that the image of Lord Glenmorris is 
well worthy of filling it; and as an obedient 
daughter I trust thar you will permit him to 
pay you his courtship.—Margaret gave no 
answer: but her heart swelled with rebellious 
feelings against this mandate on the part of her 
sire. It was the first time in her life she had 
ever felt her thoughts rise in insurrection 
against his commands: but with all ber inno- 
cence, her purity, and her artlessness, the 
young girl had a proper spirit; and this spirit 
revolted against the idea that her hand was 
to be disposed of with or without her own 
concurrence, 

“For more reason than one,’ continued 
Sir Poniers after a brief pause, ‘it is neces- 
sary that I should think of settling you in life, 
My own means are gradually becoming more 
and more impoverished; and the little estate 
to which the territory of Dunhaven has 
dwindled down, produces so beggarly a re- 
venue as to fill me with cares for the future. 
Ah!’ exclaimed the Knight, as he stopped 
short, and looking across the lake fixed his eyes 
upon the castellated mansion on the summit 
of the hill on the opposite shore; ‘ woald that 
I had the power to wreak upon my haugth 
rival the vengeance which my soul cherishes !’ 
— But my dear father,’ observed Margaret, 
by no means displeased to turn the conversa- 
tion from its former topic, ‘ Lord Walter Dan- 
vers, the present owner of that castle, has 
never done you any harm.’—‘ Harm!’ echoed 
the Knight, his whole countenance becoming 
distorted with rage: ‘is he not the representa- 
tive of a race which has been the mortal enemy 
of my ancestors? © Margaret, let me not 
be compelled to think that you are a degene- 
rate scion of the Dunhaven family, and that 
you have no rancour in your heart against 
every one bearing the hated name of Davers!’ 
—‘My dear father,’ replied the young girl 
timidly and hesitatingly, ‘I never saw Lord 
Walter Danvers in my life. It was when I 
was an infant in the cradle that he broke uo 
his establishment at yonder castle and quitted 
England altogether. How, then, would you 
have me hate an individaa! whom [ have never 
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seen, and who, in his own person, has never 
done harm to you? Besides,’ she added sud- 
denly, as a thought struck her, ‘ was there 
not @ rumour current a few weeks ago that 
Lord Walter has died abroad and that he 
has been succeeded by his son Lord Ranulph, 
& very young man ?’—‘ Yes, there was such 
@ rumour rife, answered Sir Poniers gloomily : 
© but whether it be true or no, I care not. 
matter what the Christian name of the owner 
of yon castle may be, whether Walter or Ra- 
nulph, he is not the less my foe, nor am I 
the less inveterate against him.’—‘ Suppose, 
my dear father,’ Margaret ventured to remon- 
strate, ‘that Lord Ranulph Danvers (presum- 
ing it to be true that he is now the possessor 
of the family castles and estates in England 
and the Isle of Wight) should be more friendly 
inclined towards you than his ancestors have 
been to your’s, would you still hate him ?’—‘ I 
would, I would,’ exclaimed the Knight with a 
fierce bitterness in his tone. ‘ Enough however 
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theless could not help understanding that 
through this contemplated marriage her father 
hoped to redeem his broken fortunes. In her 
love and her tenderness for him she would 
gladly lay down her life on his behalf: but her 
soul revolted against the thought of being 
made the object of a mercenary bargain and 
thus sacrificed to a cold worldly sellishpess. 
“Revolving all these things in her mind, 
Margaret continued her way along the shore 
of the lake. The sun was disappearing behind 
the hill-tops in the west: the mists, in fleecy 
lightness, were gathering over the luke and 
the surrounding scenery. From behind the 
mountains the rays of the sinking sun shot 
upward and away to the right and left, 
spreading out fan-like in their lambent glory, 
until gradually becoming fainter and fainter, 
they gave place to long streaks of orange, 
and purple, crimson and gold, which blended 
their gorgeous hues in lines of richness 
along the horizon. Still the young damsel 


upon this subject! It is fo: you to bethink your |; walked on,—beholding not the beauty of 


self of that other topic on which we have been 
speaking: for to-morrow I shall ride across to 
Glenmorris Castle and assure his lordship that 
he will not be rejected when he comes to pay his 
courtship to my daugl.ter.—Margaret’s bosom 
heaved with @ low sigh as she thus beheld in 
her father’s words s.n additional proof of his 
intention to make her wed Lord Glenmorris 
whatever her own inclination might be: but 


the sunset, nor warned by the gathering 
mists that it was time to retrace her steps. 
Indeed so profoundly was she absorbed in 
her reflections that she did not notice— 
well as she knew the s,0t—the preseuce 
of a little river which branched off trom the 
lake and might be crossed by a bridge a 
few yards higher up. But coming upon it 
suddenly, in the profound distraction of her 


she offered not another word of remonstrance. , thoughts, she slipped down the bank, sand the 
Though her spiri, had rebelled for a moment, { next moment was immersed in the water. A 
aud she had pesnaps spoken to her father with rending shriek, ringing from her lips, swept 
a bolder frank .ess than she ever dared exhibit over the lake; for she was out of her depth 
before, she nevertheless stood too much in awe and unable to regain the land. But, ah! that 
of him and was likewise habitually too obe-, piercing cry for help is suddenly answered ! 
dient to carsy her opposition any farther. But; A young man, elegantly dresse!, and who, 
he, thinking perhaps that she would say more ' unnoticed by her, had been observing her with 


upon the subject, and anxious to escape from 
the necesrity of a prolonged argument, abruptly 
observed, ‘I shall now re-enter the house; 
but you need not come in immediately, unless 


attention for the last few minutes, now sud- 
denly sprang forward—plunged iuto the lake— 
caught her as she was sinking a second time— 
and in a few moments laid her safely upon the 


it be your pleasure. I know that you are fond bank. But he did not altogether disengage 
of an «vening walk on the bank of the Enner- ; her from his clasp. Kneeling by her side, he 
dule; and you may prolong it a little on this sustai.ed her in his arms—bent over her— 
occasion if you choose.’——With these words he‘ whispered cheering words in her ears—and 
hastened away; and as it was close by the wrung out the water from the long heavy 
wall of the garden where the concluding part | tresses of her golden hair. Her senses were 
of the colloquy had taken place, he quickly , so bewildered, her thoughts so confused, that 
disappeared through the little low door open- for upwards of a minute she scarcely knew 
ing into the enclosure. | where she was—what ha‘! happened —or whe- 

‘“ Margaret turned and slowly retraced her ther it were all a dream: but the words which 
way along the border of the lake. There was were breathed in her ear gradually became 
a mournfulness in her thoughts such as she comprehensible in their chee.ing effect; and 
hed not known for a long titne: no, not since rising to her feet, the maiden began to falter 
the influence of her aunt’s death had shed its forth a few syllables expressive of gratitude, 
sload upon her mind. It was not that the The young stranger besoughs her not to tarry 
maiden loved another, for her heart was as yet there, but urged her to allow him to conduct 
virgin of the sentiment of love: nor was it that her homeward; and compelling her to take his 
she positively disliked Glenmorria, because she arm, he hurried her along the border of the 
had really no feeling of either aversion or lake towards Dunhaven Hall. But few words 
liking at allin the matter. But the purity of were spoken between them: for dripping wet 
her mind had been shocked, the delicacy of: as they both were, small was the opportunity 
her feelings had been hurt, by the bare idea for the stranger to improve his acquaintance 
that her hand was to be disposed of in so ar- with the damsel whose beauty hau evidently 
bitrary a manner, and that she was to besacri- produced no trifling effect upon him; and she 
ficed to motives of self-interest. For inex- on her part was still too much bewildere: and 
perienced though she were in the ways of the contused by what had occurred, as well as by 
world —unshspicious and uneophisticated as by | the awkwardness of her position in company 
nature and circumstances she was—she never- ' with the anknown, to say auything beyond a 
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repetition of her thanks. The low door in the 
garden-wall was reached in ten minutes; and 
then, as the stranger spoke a few words of 
farewell, Margaret, suddenly awakening to a 
sense of the courtesy requisite for the occasion, 
inviied him to enter that he might receive 
her father’s acknowledgments and procure a 
change of raiment. Buta singular smile flitted 
across the wondrously handsume countenance 
of the youthful stranger as he declined the 
invitation,— but declined it in such a manner 
as not to offend the hospitable feelings of Mar- 
garet Dunhaven. He then sped away, and 
was soon concealed from her view by the in- 
creasiny obscurity of the hour. Four, to tell 
the truth, dripping wet though she were, the 
damsel remained standing at the gate for 
several moments, gazing after him, transfixed 
in surprise that he should have hastened away 
so abruptly, and also annoyed to think that he 
would not even enter to change his dripping 
garments. 

“On reaching the house, Margaret sped up 
to her own chamber, and putting off her wet 
clothing, apparelled herself in other raiment, 
She then descended to the room where her 
father awaited her for the evening meal, and 
at once explained to him what had occurred.— 
‘You silly girl,’ he cried, ‘I should be angry 
with you for your carelessness in meeting with 
such an accident, were it not that I am tou 
rejoiced to have you restored safe and sound. 
But it is singular that this gallant unknown 
would not enter the house. If he be, as we 
must suppose, the — of some neighbouring 
chief, he must at all events have a considerable 
distance to run ere he regains his place of 
abode: or it may be that he is a tourist on a 
visit to the Lakes, and lodging at some adjacent 
cottage. Doubtless he will call to-morrow to 
make courteous inquiries concerning you ; and 
then we shall learn who he is.’"—Sir Ponie s 
said no more upon the subject, but addressed 
himeelf to the cold viands upon the board, not 
forgetting to pay his respects frequently enough 
to the goblet which he filled from a flagun 
placed near him. 

“That night Margaret Dunhaven slept but 
little : for the image of the handsome, elegant, 
and noble-looking youth who had rescued her 
from a watery grave was anpermost in her 
mind. On the following day Sir Poniers Dun- 
haven mounted his horse to ride aver to Glen- 
morris Castle, which was about six miles dis- 
tant. His daughter, who knew full well 
whither he was gone, and felt more unhappy 
than even she had done the evening before at 
the thought of being forced into a union with 
Lord Glenmorris, went forth alone to take her 
usual walk on the bank of the lake. Her 
young female dependant Alice offered to ac- 
company her: bat Margaret wished to be left 
to the solitude of her own reflections; and she 
accordingly dispensed with the attendance 
of her abigail. Insensibly her steps led her 
towards the scene of the last evening's acci- 
dent: but this time, though still giving way to 
her thoughts, she was more cureful as she ap- 
proached the river. It was not however until 
she reached its bank that she noticed there was 
some one seated on a hugh stone at the foot of 
the bridge at a little distance. That individual 
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immediately arose, doffed bis plumed cap grace- 
fally, and advanced towards her : then did an in- 
voluntary blush mantle upon the maiden’s cheek 
as she immediately recognised the hero of the 
previous evening’s adventure. He took her hand, 
and kept it in his own a little longer than was 
warranted by the slightness of their acquaiut- 
ance: but then this the maiden might have 
thought pardonable considering the circum- 
stance under which that acquaintance had 
commenced. For such a circumstance might 
be looked upon as at once establishing a sort 
of friendship instead of a mere acquaintance- 
ship, the stranger having saved her life. Be 
it as it may, Margaret did not immediately 
withdraw her hand from the youth's clasp; and 
doubtless it trembled in his own, for she felt 
her heart flattering with sensatious such as she 
had never experienced before. 

“They crossed the bridge—they walked to- 
gether along the border of the lake— and they 
conversed upon the beauty of the scenery, the 


accident of the previous evening, and the love- - 


liness of the present morning, with the sky of 
unclouded azure and the sun making the lake 
glow like a molten mass of silver. Gradually 
the youth turned the convecsation upon other 
topics, and spoke of foreign climes which he 
had visited. He depicted his travels in France, 
in Spain, in Germany, in Italy, and in Greece, 
with an eloquence that enchanted the young 
maiden. His melodious voice, manly however 
in its harmony, poured forth a flow of beau- 
tiful language tha delighted the ear with its 
masculine music and sank down into the heart 
with its fervour. She gazed upon him with a 
rapture of which she herself was almost un- 
conscious ; and she beheld his splendid coun- 
tenance beaming with intellect, while every 
additional word he uttered was a fresh draught 
that her young heart drank io from the inef- 
fable ountai: of love. And was it surprising 
that she should thus in every way have been 
favcinated by her compauion? ‘To say that 
he was handsome, were to say nothing: he 
was perfectly god-like in his beauty. Tall of 
stature, his slender figure was marked by an 
aristucratic bearing attempered by courtly ele- 
gance and grace: his locks were long and of 
raven glossiness : his eyes, dark as jet, never- 
theless burnt with living fire ; his mouth, cut 
with classic perfection, was surmounted by a 
very slight moustache, though his chin was 
beardless ; and when he smiled, his teeth were 
white, even, and faultless like those of the love- 
liest woman. 

“After rambling for nearly three hours on 
the shores of the lake, but at such a distance 
from the Hall as not to be seen from ite 
windows, Margaret suddenly observed that 
the sun was high and recollected that her 
father would — be returning for the mid- 
day meal. With a rats colour upon 
her cheeks and somewhat downcast looks, 
she informed her companion in falteri 
tones that she must retrace her way; aad 
he accompanied her as far as the bridge 
over the rivulet: but there he paused to 
say farewell. She gazed upon him with un- 
feigned surprise ; and then exclaimed in the 
artiessness of her thoughts, ‘But you must 
come and be sniruduoed to my father! He 
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a 
expects that you will call to-day: he is|beheld in the damsel’s emotions everything 
anxious to express his acknowledgments for | that was flattering to himself; and he inter- 
the immense service you rende me last | preted them as being favourable to his own 
evening.’ —‘ Lady, I cannot have the honour of | suit. He accordingly advanced to meet her, 
seeing Sir Poniers Dunhaven to-day,’ replied | and taking her hand gallantly raised it to his 
the unkpown with a serious look and impres- | lips, saying in a low tone end with meaning 
sive manner.—‘ But you really must come, if | look, ‘ Fair lady, this isthe happiest day of my 
only for a moment,’ rejoined the ingenuous | life !'—~Margaret was so b wildered with the 
Margaret: ‘it ought not to be that I have an | thoughts which crowded in upon her brain, 
acquaintance who is unknown to my father. | that she could not utter a word of reply, but 
Come then, I ask it as a favour to myself;’ and | her father, fearing that she might say some- 
again the sweet damsel blushed at the vehe- | thing that would damp the young nobleman’s 
mence of her own words.—‘ Dear lady,’ replied ardour, stepped forward, and smovthing duwn 
the stranger, taking her hand and pressing it in her golden hair with the caressing appear- 
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his own, ‘ if you really conceive yourself under 
the slightest obligation to me for the service, as 
you are pleased to term it, which I was enabled 
to render you last evening, I beseech and im- 
plore that you will not urge me to accompany 

ou now. Besides,’ he added, his voice sink- 
ing to a low and plaintively earnest tone, ‘if 
you desire ever to see me more, you will not 
even mention to your father that you have met 
me again to-day. But if * will condescend 
to be here to-morrow, I will explain to you the 
meaning of my words.’—Having thus spoken, 
and allowing the amazed dameel no time to 
reply, he pressed her hand to his lips, and 
pig away. 

‘“¢ She stood for some time with her eyes fixed 
upon his retreating form—that form so full of 
youthful elegance and manly grace: and as he 
reached the angle of a grove ata short dis- 
tance, he turned, doffed his plumed cap, and 
then disappeared from her view. Slowly and 
pensively did Margaret Dunhaven retrace her 


- way to the Hall. A suspicion of the real truth 


relutive to the young stranger was expanding 
in her mind, acquiring greater consistency the 
longer she reflected upon bis condact in not 
accompanying her home and the words he had 
used at parting. But what course was she 
to pursue ? o behave with duplicity to- 
wards her sire, was an alternative which 
shocked her pure soul: but to resign the 
chance of ever beholding her youthful deli- 
verer again, was bitterness to the heart that 
already in a few short hours had begun to ex- 
perience the blies of love, though she as yet 
did not comprehend what her feelings were. 
With a sense of duty warring againet the in- 
fluence of a nascent passion, Margaret Dun- 


ance of paternal fondness, observed, ‘ Mar- 
| garet, like a good and obedient child, entrusts 
to her parent the duty of providing for Ler 
happiness: and as you behold her, my lord, a 
docile daughter, so will you find her a loving 
and affectionate wife.—Again did Lord Glen- 
morris bend down to kiss Maryaret’s hand : 
but had his eyes remained fixed upon her 
countenance at the moment, he would have 
seen a strange sickly look waver upon her fea 
tures, and the mantling blood suddenly dis- 
appear, leaving her cheeks for the instant as 
pale as marble. Her father did notice this 
evidence of emotion on her part; but bending 
upon her a look unusually severe, he turned 
away. 

“ They sat down to table; and in the course 
of the repast Sir Poniers Dunhaven recited to 
Lord Glenmorris the accident which had oc- 
curred to his daughter on the previous evening. 
Then turning towards her, he said, ‘ By the bye, 
has the chivalrous young gentleman who 
piecing Ate made his appearance this forenoon 
at the Hall? or have you seen him again ?’— 
The truth trembled for an instant upon Mar- 
garet’s tongue—but only for an instant: the 
next moment she looked her father full in the 
face, and answered, ‘ No.’ 

“ How was it that Margaret Dunhaven—the 
pure, the innocent, the ingenuous, artless girl 
—thus boldly gave utterance to an untruth? 
how was it also, that while thus sending forth 
a falsehood from her tongue, her countenance 
still wore that angelic look of candour and 
sincerity which had ever been wont to charac- 
terize it? It was because her father himeelf 
had within the hour that was passing taught 
her a lesson of dissimulation. He had auda- 
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haven pursued her way homeward, and re-) ciously given Lord Glenmorris to understand 
entered the Hall without having resolved upon | that his suit was welcome to the damsel; and 
any settled course to adopt. She learnt that | having proclaimed this falsehood, Sir Poniers 
her father had just returned—that he was ac- | had bent upon his daughter that look of stern 
companied by Lord Glenmorris—and that he | severity which bade her beware how she con- 
was inquiring after her. Accordingly, so soon | tradicted him. Think yon, then, that Mar- 
as she had put off her walking-raiment and as- | garet, ingenuous though she ever was wont to 
sumed another toilet for the dinner-table (this be, failed to profit by the teachings of her sire, 
repast being in those times taken at noon) she | in a matter which now so intimately regarded 
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repaired to the apartment where Sir Poniers 
and Lord Glenmorria were awaiting her. A 
variety of conflicting feelings sent the blood 
mantling up to Margaret's cheeks, so that 
Lord Glenmorris fancied she looked more 
lovely than ever in this sweet confusion, the 
cause of which he utterly mistook. Being 
rich and handsome, nobly-born and valorous 
—endowed indeed with all the qualities that 
were well calculated to win the female heart— 


her own happiness? No: she did protit by 
that example! She had this day received her 
first lesson in duplicity and dissimulation: in 
a cp hour she had grown years older in 
worldly-minded experience ;—a moment of a 
father’s tyranny, falsehood, and severity had 
ht her what a whole lifetime of happiness, 
truthfulness, and parental love would have 
failed to impart. 
“T need scarcely tell you, then, that on the 


tho noblezaan, with a very pardonable vanity, j following morning, soon after nine o'ciocy, 
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Margaret Dunhaven wended her way alone 
wlong the bank of the lake ; and on reaching 
the bridge over the little river she found the 
fascinating young stranger—scarcely however 
@ stranger to her now—anxiously awaiting her 
arrival. Joy beamed upon his splendid coun- 
tenance, glowing through the olive duskiness 
of his complexion, as he advanced to meet 
her ; dnd snatching her fair hand in his own, 
he pressed it to his lips. Again and again he 
kissed it~and it was not withdrawn.—‘ Mar- 

aret, dearest Margaret,’ he said, with taat 
ow deep music of a manly voice which, when 
quivering with enthusiasm, no young maiden 
can listen to with impunity, ‘you are come, 
and I am not disappointed! I knew yon 
would come; not because I for a moment 
fancied that you were inspired by a mere sen 
timent of curiosity to know who I am ; for 
that doubtless you have already conjectured ; 
but because it was your destiny to come and 
meet me here agnin, inasmuch as we were 
made for each other! Yes, my lovely, my 
adored Margaret, though I have known you 
but for a few hours, I love you as if I had 
lived whole centuries and your image had 
been cherished in my heart throughout that 
immense period of time. I love you, Oh! 
you caunot conceive how I love you; and 
perhaps this love of mine is all the more 
adoring, all the more nearly approaching a 
worship, because the life which animates you 
now was saved by me! Yes, dearest, I love 
you thus madly, thus devotedly, and I claim 
your love also thus earnestly, thus enthusias- 
mare because Death had you in his embrace 
and I snatched you from him! I vanquished 
the destroyer who had you in his grasp: I bore 
you from destruction in that deep water, to 
this bank of flowers where I now kneel to 
demand and implore your love!’—and the 
young man knelt at her feet; and again and 
again did he press her hand to his lips; and 
the damsel felt the wildest but tenderest flut- 
terings in her young bosom. Her heart 
throbbed with pulses never stirred betore: she 
now comprehended why it was that the image 
of her adoring suitor had filled her mind 
throughout the past night; and when he again 
besought her, in a fresh torrent of rich, glow- 
ing, and impassioned language, to declare that 
she would love him, she murmured, ‘ Yes.’— 
He sprang to his feet, he caught her in his 
arms, he strained her to his breast, and upon 
her virgin lips did he imprint the warmest 
kisses. 

“Then they wandered again together along 
the margin of the lake; and on this occasion 
the youthtul lover spuke not of the beauty of 
the scenery, nor of the sunlit glory of the day, 
nor of the things he had seen in foreign climes: 
but he spuke of love—of love alone—that pas- 
sion whose feeling was so new to her heart, 
and whose lan,uage was so novel to her ears, 
but which was so ineffably sweet to both: and 
though for hours the discourse lasted, yet the 
topic had no sameness, no weariness, no mono- 
tony for the young damsel She listened with 
suodued rapture—she felt as if new worlds of 
elysian bliss had suddenly opened their golden 
wortals to her view, and admitted her into 
wheir realms of delight and joy. Again was 
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she warned by the vertical beams of the noon- 
day sun that it was time to return—again did 
her lover accompany her as far as the bridge 
—and again did they pause there to exchange 
their farewells. Yes, and not only to exchange 
farewells, but likewise to arrange an appoint- 
ment for the morrow: then as they were about 
to A ae Margaret suddenly recollected that she 
had an inquiry to make in order to confirm 
her conjecture relative to her lover. 

“With a blash upon her cheeks and with 
downcast looks—for she felt that in the bliss 
of the last three hours she had forgotten to 
put the question she was about to ask—she 
— said, ‘You have not told me your 
name ?’—He canght her by the hand and held 
her tightly, as if to imply that whatever were 
the effect of the answer he was about to give 
she should not flee away from him: then he 
said, ‘ Bitter as was the hatred of my ancestors 
for your's, so fond and devoted is my love for 

ou. I am Ranulph Danvers !’—‘I guessed it, 
knew it,’ returned Margaret. ‘Oh, wha 
would my father say, or what would he do, 
if he beheld me thus with one bearing the 
name of Danvers ?’—‘ He would slay us both, 
dearest Margaret,’ replied Lord Ranulph; 
‘and therefore must the secret of our love be 
inviolably kept. — Yes, it must be so,’ rejoined 
the maiden: and with another fund embrac 
the lovers separated. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CONOLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF MARGARET 
DUNHAVEN, 


“Every day, for six weeks, did Margaret Dun- 
haven and Lord Ranulph Danvers meet at the 
stone bridge and pass hours in each other’s 
society. he maiden informed her lover of 
the courtship which Lord Glenmorris was 
paying her, and of the dissimulation she was 
compelled to practise at home in order to 
avert her father’s suspicion that another image 
than that of Ais caudidate for her hand occu- 
pied her heart. Lord Ranulph spoke—but 
spoke delicately—of the necessity of a secret 
marriage, and solicited Margaret to make up 
her mind to fly with him. But deeply, ten- 
derly, devotedly as the young maiden loved 
him, she could not so soon come to the re- 
solve of abandoning her home, deserting her 
father, and rushing precipitately upon this new 
career which her lover developed to her con- 
templation. Nevertheless, she promised that 
if Sir Poniers Dunhaven should persist in his 
attempt to sacrifice her to Lord Glenmorris, 
and if circwfnstances should take such a course 
as to leave her no hope that there could ever 
be a reconciliation between her sire and the 
present bearer of the name of Danvers, —then 
would she, as her only alternative, fly away 
with him and become his bride. It will there- 
fore be perceived that though Margaret's love 
amounted to a positive infatuation, yet that 
the natural rectitude of her character still as- 
serted its authority to a degreo sufficient to 
make her reflect ere she took any rash or 
precipitate step. Lord Ranulph, with every 
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appearance of an affection as generous as it 
was enthusiastic—as elevated in sentiment as it 
was profoundin devotion yielded tothe young 
dameel’s delicate scruples, and never urged 
his point to an extent that might shock her 
sensibilities or make her suspect the ethereal 
character of his love. This very forbearance 
on his part endeared him all the more fally to 
the confiding Margaret, and she felt ass 
that he possessed the noblest of natures. 

‘‘Meanwhile Lord Glenmorris had been a 
constant visitor at Dunhaven Hall: but in his 
presence Margaret was ever silent and re- 
served, submitting to his courtesies, receiving 
but never encouraging his attentions, and 
covering her own pre-occupation of heart and 
abstraction of thought with the veil of conceal- 
ment, which was however too cold and too 
devoid of stadied affectation or artifice to be a 
downright hypocrisy. Lord Glenmorris attri- 
buted her conduct to maiden bashfulness ; 
while her father troubled himself very little 
about it, since she ventured no overt remon- 
strance against the contemplated match. Per- 
haps he thought she was passively resigned: at 
all events he purposely avoided finding himself 
alone with her, lest any disagreeable scene 
rh gee take place. That she loved another he 
did not for an instant suspect: nor did he even 
know that Lord Ranulph Danvers was in the 
neighbourhood at all; for the young nobleman 
contrived to keep this circumstance a profound 
secret. 

“There was one, however, beneath the roof 
of Dunhaven Hall who failed not to notice the 
singularity of the young \edy’s proceedings; 
and this was the female dependant, Alice 
The abigail had been in the habit of walking 
out with her young mistress: but for the last 
six weeks Margaret had altogether dispensed 
with her company. MoreoVer, Alice observed 
a considerable change in Margaret’s manner ; 
and being sharp-witted and shrewd, she was 
not long in arriving at two conclusions. The 
first was that her young mistress did not love 
Lord Glenmorris; and the second was that she 
loved some one else. Alice, being a faithful 
dependant, was somewhat piqued at Marga- 
ret's reserve, or rather studied silence towards 
her; and with true feminine curiosity, she 
resolved to watch the young lady’s movements. 
This she did through no malicious intent, nor 
with any ulterior view of betraying whatever 
she might discover: it was merely to gratif 
that sentiment which the whole sex in general, 
and Alice in particular, cherished in the heart 
—the legacy of their first motber Eve! Ac- 
cordingly, one morning when Margaret Dun- 
haven went forth to take her usual walk on 
the bank of Ennerdale Water, Alice followed 
at a distance; and by taking a circuitous route, 
amidst the groves upon the hill-slopes and be- 
hind the fragments of rock whica lay scattered 
ab ut in various parts, she managed, without 
being seen herself, to keep her mistress in view. 
Her suspicions were speedily confirmed by 
beholding Margaret Dunhaven encounter an 
elegant young gallant by the stone bridge; and 
she affectionate embrace in which she saw them 
clasped, showed full well that they were not 
merely friends but tender lovers. Alice could 
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proach near enough to obtain a full view of her 
young mistress’s admirer ; and contented with 
what she had already discovered, she retrac 2d 
her way, unperceived by the fond couple, to 
Dunbaven Hall. 

“In the evening, when Alice was assisting 
her young lady to disapparel herself ere retir- 
ing for the night, she dropped a significant hint 
which at once startled Margaret Dunhaven. 
That hint made her aware that her secret was 
known to Alice; and suddenly bursting into 
tears, she threw her arms round the young 
abigail’s neck, murmuring, ‘My dear Alice; 
I have been wrong not to make you my 
confidante! Qh, have wanted to do s0 
on many and many an occasion; but I was 
afraid. Yet it would have been a relief in- 
deed to me to impart a secret which seems too 
much for my own bosom to contain. It was 
not that I feared you would betray me; but it 
was because I trembled lest you should be 
both frightened and shocked at the mere men- 
tion of the name of him whom I love. But 
tell me, how did you discover my secret? is 
it knuwn to any other beneath this roof?’— 
Alice, who was really most devotedly attached 
to her young mistress, hastened to releve her 
apprehensions on this score, by explaining how 
she had obtained an insight into what was 
going on - not admitting however that she had 
purposely watched the young lady, but al- 
leging that having occasion to pass near the 
bridge on an errand to a neighbouring farm, 
she noticed Margaret and her lover. The 
young lady then revealed to the ears of Alice 
the name of that lover; and the abigail was 
astounded on thus learning that a daughter of 
Dunhaven had bestowed her heart upon one 
who bore the name of Danvers. Margaret, 
with that tender longing which young ladies in 
her circumstances ever experience to pour forth 
their thoughts, emotions, and feelings into the 
bosom of a confidante, proceeded to enter intu 
the minutest details with regard to everythiug 
that had taken place between herself and Lord 
Ranulph Danvers. Alice, who was young, 
high-spirited, and kind-hearted, was not only 
flattered at being thus admitted to Margaret's 
fullest confidence, but also sympathiz:d with 
her young mistress; and so far from counsel- 
ling her to accept Lord Glenmorris, she ad- 
vised her to consult her own hap iness by 
marrying Lord Ranulph Danvers. — ‘Your 
father, dear lady,’ she said, ‘ only seeks to be- 
stow your hand upon Lord Glenmorris, in 
order that from the treasures of your intended 
husband he may purchase back the lost estates 
of his ancestors: but if report speaks truly, for 
evety piece of gold that Lord Glenmorris can 
pr duce, Lord Danvers possesses ten; and 
surely, therefore, if Lord Danvers can so tar 
forget the traditionary feudal hatred as to 
espouse Dunhaven’s daughter, he will not 
scruple to place a portion of his treasures at 
the service of Dunhaven himself ?’—‘ Alas, but 
would my father accept of such succour?’ said 
Margaret mournfully: ‘little more than six 
weeks have elapsed since, in my hearing, he 
proclaimed the inveteracy and the immortality 
of his hatred for every one belonging to the 
house of Danvers! hat can I do? what 


not however, without revealing herself, ap-! course would you counsel me toadopt ? Shall 
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I throw myself at my father’s feet, confess 
everything, and beseech him to abjure his 
hatred of Ranulph Danvers for my sake ?’—:[ 
know not how to advise you, dear lady,’ re- 
tarned Alice; ‘but I should tremble to see 
you dare your father’s wrath by confessing 
this love of your's. What says Lord Ra 
nulph himself!’—‘ He asks me to fiy with 
him that I may become his bride,’ responded 
the blushing Margaret: then perceiving that 
Alice oftured no comment, she said, ‘ You are 
silent: what think you ?’—‘ I think, lady, that 
if I were in your place I should yield to the 
prayer of Lord Ranulph Danvers:’ and this 
answer was delivered by Alice in a firm and 
decisive tone. 

“On the following morning, when Margaret 
Dunhaven descended to the room where the 
early meal was served up, her father, whu was 
already there, said, ‘My dear child, Lord Glen- 
morris your suitor is anxious that the bridal 
should take place with as little delay as pos- 
sible; and I have therefore fixed this day week 
for the solemn ceremony. The holy rites will 
be celebrated in the chapel of Glenmorris 
Castle; and therefore at an early hour in the 
morning of Weduesday next, will the bride- 
groom come with a glittering train of nobles, 
knights, and fair ladies, to escort you thither. 
I give you this timely notice in order that 
you may muke fitting preparations in re- 
spect to raiment. In the cvurse of this day 
a large mail-trunk will arrive from = Car- 
lisle, containing everything requisite for the 
seemly apparelment of Dunhaven’s daughter.’ 
— Margaret made no reply ; and as she had been 
very taciturn and reserved of late, her father 
was not troubled by her silence, which he 
still regarded as indicative of 4 positive resig- 
nation.—‘ Lord Glenmorris,’ he contidued after 
a brief pause, ‘has behaved to me in # inauner 
which should command your esteem, my dear 
Margaret, even if you cannot bestow upon hin 
your love; and I am about to give you these 
particulars in order to convince you how wuithy 
& son-in-law I shail find in that nobleman. In 
the first place, negotiations are already opened 
with a scrivener at Carlisle for the repurchase 
of those immense tracts which in times past 
belonged to the members of our family, but 
which have been alienated from them. The 
present owner is willing to dispose of these 
lands, and in a very short time they will revert 
to my possession. But this is not all. Glen- 
morris has formed a solemn league and bond of 
friend-hip with me; and within one week trom 
your bridal-day will he place at my disposal 
all his armed retainers, for a purpose which 
you can well guess.’—‘ And that purpose ?’ 
said the young maiden, an ice-chill striking to 
her very heart’s core.—‘ Yon castle,’ returned 
Sir Poniers, pointing towards a castellated 
mansion on the opposite shore of the lake, ‘has 
been left comparatively undefended by its 
owner. The report which we some weeks since 
received respecting Lord Wulter’s death, is 
now confirmed; and it is said that Lord Ra- 
nulph intends to follow his father’s example 
aud remain abroad. Those who are left in 
charge of the castle, and all the vaesals upon 
the Danvers estate, believe me to be too poor, 
too friendless, and too much broken down in 
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circumstances every way, to be enubled to make 
the slightest attempt at a renewal of the ancient 
feuds. They are therefore lulled into security: 
but this security is false! Glenmorris will fur- 
nish me with a gallant band; and taking ad- 
vantage of some dark night, when the moon 
appears not and the stars are hidden, will f 
storm yon castle and carry the vengeatce of 
fire and sword over the whole domain of Dan- 
vers. —‘ But my dear father,’ said Margaret, 
shocked at this terrible revelation, ‘ will it nos 
be an unworthy thing for a valorous chief to 
do this deed in suddenness and darkness ?’— 
‘ Daughter,’ responded the Knight sternly, ‘ you 
know not what you say. Often and often in 
times past have the Danvers harried the land; 
of Dunhaven by might; ave, and burnt our man 
sion to the ground. ‘Think you, then, that I 
will hesitate to deal forth a terrific retribution, 
now that opportunity will so shortly serve? - 
‘Bittiose poor vassals, with their innocent 
wives and children, have done you no harm. 
remonstrated Margaret, an expression of ex- 
qtistte pain and anguish upon her lovely 
countenance. ~* And the poor vassals of Dau- 
haven, with their innocent wives and chil- 
dren, who never did the Lords of Danvers any 
harm?’ exclaimed her father in bitter scorn.— 
‘Bat surely, surely, my dear parent,’ cried the 
young dansel, the tears streaming down her 
checks, ‘there must be a time for all those 
horrors to cease?’ ‘ Yus, they shall cease only 
when the castellated mansion of the proud 
Danvers is levelled with the dust and theu 
lands are made a desert!’ Having thus spoken 
with @ savage energy, Sir Poniers Dunhaven 
rose from his seat and abruptly quitted the 
room. 

“ With a heavy heart did Margaret ascend to 
her chamber to put on her walking apparel, 
preparatory to going forth to meet her lover; 
and to Alice she told all that had just taken 
place between herself and her father. Scarcely 
was she ready to descend from her chamber 
again, when a horseman galloped up to the en- 
trance of Dunhaven Hall. This was Roger 
Dunhaven, one of the Knight’s nephews and 
the heir to the title, [Le was a young man of 
three-and-twenty, of noble form, handsome but 
stern countenanc:, and already celebrated not 
merely in tilt and tou nament, but also as a 
warrior io the ranks of battle. His father, the 
younger brother of Sir Pumiers, had been dead 
some years: and Roger as well as his younger 
brother Euric, had attached himsel! to the 
household of a powerful Baron dwelling in a 
midland county. Sir Poniers had sent Roger 
and Euric a message to the effect that Mar- 
garet was abuat to become the bride of Lord 
Glenmorris ; and Roger Dunhaven had accord. 
ingly arrived as a visitor at the Hall to be pre- 
sent at the wedding and its attendant festivi- 
ties,—his brother Euric being unable to accum- 
pany him. 

“Sir Poniers hastened forth to greet his 
elder nephew, whom he loved well, not unly 
on account of bis warlike renown but likewise 
because he was an individual after his own 
heart—fond of carousing at the board, anu 
ee with due implacability the tradi- 
tiouary hatred of the D-unhavens for the 
family of Danvers. Tossing the reins or his 
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steed to the groom who was in attendance, 
Roger entered the hall with his uncle; anda 
Message was immediately sent up to summon 
Margaret from her chamber. She accurdingly 
descended in obedience to her father’s man- 
date; and her cousin congratalated her in 
somewhat rough and uncouth terms, not only 
upon ‘her approaching marriage with Lord 
Glenmorris, but also upon the wondrous 
beauty of her person.—‘It is four or five years 
since I saw you last, fair cousin,’ said Roger, 
‘and in the interval you have shot up from a 
saucy frolicsome light-headed girl to a splendid 
womanhood. Why, how old are you? Not 
much above seventeen; and yet you are as tall 
as a dart. Higher than my shoulder, I de- 
clare!” and then Roger Dunhaven Jaughed 
loudly. He sat down to table, ate voraciously, 
and drank in proportion. Poor Margaret was 
compelled to remain in the room, although 
disyusted with her cousin, and longing to speed 
away and keep the usual appointment with 
her lover. But this appointment was not to 
be kept on the present occasion: for when 
Roger had finished his meal, he said, ‘Now, 
fair cousin, you and I will go and take a long 
walk together, either upon the shore of the 
lake or else amongst the hills, whichever you 
choose.’ —Margaret began to murmur an ex- 
cuse to the effect that she did not feel well, 
and moreover that she had occupations at 
home. But Roger insisted—Sir Poniers gave 
an authoritative look—and the unhappy Mar- 
garet was compelled to sally forth with her 
coarse-minded rough mannered cousin. She 
purposely took him amongst the hills, in order 
to avoid the chance of meeting Ranulph on the 
bor’ers of the luke; and when they returned 
to the Hall the dinner was served up. Imme- 
diately afterwards the mail-trunk arrived from 
Carlisle ; and Sir Poniers insisted that Mar- 
garet shonld inspect all its contents at once. 
In short, the day pussed without her being 
able to steal forth trum the mansion and meet 
her lover. 

“On the following day the rains poured 
down in torrents, and there was no possibility 
of Margaret's stirring out. The bad weather 
continued for the three days next ensuing: 
and the young damsel dared not excite sus- 

icion by venturing forth m the deluging ruin. 
—* whole days had now passed, and Mar- 
garet had not sen Ranulph Danvers: yet 
never had she so much wanteu to behold him 
—never had her heart so yearned towards 
him! She was profoundly unhappy. Her 
father was sternly bent upon her marriage 
wih Lord Glenmorris; her cousin Roger was 
constantly obtruding himself with his coarse 
but not ill-meant famualiarity upon her pre- 
gence: and in addition to these sources of 
annoyance, she was forced, in order to avert 
suspicion from the secret of her love, to super 
iutend the making up of the wedding-raiment. 
The five days which thus elapsed since last 
she met Lord Ranulph, were the most miser- 
able the poor girl had ever known; and each 
evening, when al ne with Alice, did she give 
vent to her grief in bitter, burning tears. The 
sixth day came: it was Monday mornin nd 
tne weather had once more changed. It was 
beautiful, but very cold; for the end of October 








had now arrived. Margaret was resolved at 
any risk to meet her lover this day: therefore 
as soon as breakfast was over, she retreated to 
her own room, hastily donned her walking- 
apparel, issued stealthily forth from the Hall 
by a back door, and sped towards the stone 
bridge. Lord Ranulph wasthere. Even before 
her eyes caught sight of his elegant form, her 
heart told her that he was sure to be at the 
usual place of appointment. More tender if 
possible than ever was the embrace im which 
they were now locked: more affectionate were 
the ng to which they gave utterance! 
All that had occurred since they had last met 
was speedily explained by the damsel ; nor did 
she even hesitate to reveal to her lover the 
hostile intentions which her father contem- 
plated, and which he purposed to carry out 
with the assistance of Lord Glenmorris’s armed 
vassals, 

“¢Now, dearest Margaret,’ said Ranalph, 
straining her to his breast, ‘you will no longer 
hesitate when I implore you to fly ?’—The 
young maiden said nothing; but the look 
which she gave and the tenderness with which 
she clang to her handsome admirer, afforded 
him an answer as intellig:ble as words them- 
selves could have been.—‘The day after to- 
morrow, you say, dearest Margaret,’ resamed 
Ranulpb Danvers, ‘will Glenmorris, with a 
lordly and a brilliant retinue, come to bear 
you away to his castle, where all the pre- 
parations are made upon a splendid scale for 
the nuptials? But when he, and his lords, 
and his knights, and his dames arrive at Dan- 
haven Hall, it must be only to experience the 
bitterest disappointment, and to learn that the 
sweet bird has flown. Shall it not be so, Mar- 
garet ?’—‘It shall,’ she replied in a faint tone: 
for she doubtless felt that the alternative she 
had to adopt was a desperate one.—‘ To-day 
and to-morrow,” resumed Lord Ranulph Dan- 
vers, ‘must I occupy myself in certain pre- 
parations, which, after all you have tld me 
relative to your father’s hostile intent, are 
requitite to place my castle and domain in 
a condition of defence. But these arrange- 
ments will be conducted with such secrecy and 
precaution that my presence in this part of the 
country shall still continue unsuspected in 
those quarters it is desirable for it to remain 
unknown And believe me, my sweet Mar- 
garet, when I solemnly assure you that what- 
ever vengeance your sire may endeavour to 
wreak upon my fortalice or domain, shall pro- 
voke no active hostility on the part of my 
vassals, If attacked, they shall merely dis- 
play an imposing force, in the presence of 
which the invaders will quail. But when 
once you are far away and Glenmorris has lost 
you as his bride, he will not be so sealous in 
taking up the feudal quarrels of Sir Poniers 
Dunhaven : and thus there is in reality no fear 
of a revival of hostilities. —Margaret was re- 
assured and cheered by the language ot her 
lover; and she resolved to confide in all things 
to his prudence and his affection.—‘ We will 
not remain long together now,’ he said, ‘lest 
that rude cousin of your's should chance to 
behold us in his rambles ; and though my 
good sword would teach him courteous 
manners, yet it were well to risk nothing that 
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might threaten to mar our projects. Beloved 
Margaret, to-morrow night at eleven o'clock I 
shall be here, at this very spot, with two fleet 
horses ; and the minutes will be anxiously 
counted until youn make your appearance.’— 
‘But Alice, is she not to accompany me?’ 
asked the young damsel; ‘you know that I 
have told her ing: I explained this 
much to you just now.’—‘ Margaret,’ replied 
Lord Ranulph, ‘if you entertain the slightest 
doubt relative to my honour, you then can 
have no confidence in my love. It will mul- 
tiply the chances of discovery if Alice accom- 
panies you in your flight. One person may 
steal forth from a house, where two would 
be observed. Be-ides, I have a pair of 
steeds of wondrous swiftness, and which will 
oustrip any others in my castle-stables. 
Were Alice to go with us, the steed provided 
for her use, would prove a laggard in compari- 
son with the two that must bear my beloved 
Margaret and myself.’—But still the damsel 
hesitated: her instinctive delicacy made her 
feel that it were more consistent with propriety 
for her to be accompanied by her maid. Lord 
Ranulph Danvers, however, advanced fresh 
arguments against the necessity of such a step, 
assuring Margaret Dunhaven that ere the sun 
should rise upon the night of their intended 
elopement the priest’s blessing would give her 
the sacred name of wife. The youn damsel 
gianced across the lake towards her lover's 
castellated mansion, and asked, with blushing 
cheeks, ‘ Wherefore not solemnize the nuptials 
there ??— ‘ Because, dearest Margaret,’ he a. 
once answered, ‘if it were known that it was 
I who had borne you away, and that you were 
an inmate ot yonder towers, then indeed would 
Glenmorris and your father come with all the 
armed strength they could muster to wrest you 
from my embrace: and then indeed would the 
deadly feud revive, and heaven alone could tell 
whose blood might flow! Bat I have another 
castle which can be reached in a few hours; 
and thither shall I bear you.—~The result. of 
the discourse was that Margaret assented to 
everything her lover proposed; and they 
parted with the renewed understanding that on 
the night of the next day they were to meet at 
the bridge at eleven o’clock. 

“The young damsel sped back to the Hall, 
where she was well rleased to find that her ab- 
sence had not been particularly noticed by her 
father or her cousin. Repairing to her own 
chamber, she confided to Alice all that had 
a taken place between herself and Lord 

ulph Danvers, not even omitting a single 
word that he had uttered, ora single argument 
that he had used in order to induce her to fail 
into his arrangements. Alice listened in silence: 
and her looks gradually became gloomy.— 
‘You had expected to accompany me in my 
flight?’ said Margaret; ‘and I conld have 
wished it also; but rest assured, dear girl, that 
J shall lose no time after my uniun with 
Ranulph in sending for you. The same mes- 
senger who will bear to my father a letter ex- 
plaining all that I have done, will be charged 
to escort you to my dwelling-place.’—Alice 
was cheered by this assurance; but as a 
thought struck her, she observed, ‘It is singular 
that I mever learnt till now that the Danvers 


.the beleaguerment of his castle. 


family had another castle so near to that of 
Ennerdale as to be reached in a few short 
hours. We have heard that they have a castle 
in Essex, and a castle in the Isle of Wight: but 
besides the three thus known of, I have heard of 
no other,’—‘It is not, my dear Alice, because 
we have never heard of a fourth castle,’ an- 
swered the ——— Margaret, ‘that there 
should not be one in existence. Oh, do not 
for an instant even seem to think that Lord 
Ranulph could deceive me !’—‘ Heaven forbid, 
dear lady!’ rejoined Alice: ‘it was only a 
passing reflection, without real importance, 
to which I gave expression. So tar from coun- 
selling you against the course which you have 
chosen to adopt, I have advised it before, and 
I advise it again.’—At this moment the dinner- 
bell rang, and Margaret was compelled to de- 
scend to the room where the repast was served 
up. 
““The better to ward off all possibility ot 
suspicion, she worked for the remainder of that 
day and throughout all the next at the 
wedding-raiment - that raiment which in her 
heart she had vowed never to wear! Her 
father seemed well pleased that she should 
thus devote herself to the task; and as her 
cousin was out pursuing the pleasures of the 
chase amidst the adjacent mountains, durin 
the whole of that memorable Tuesday, she h 
not to endure the annoyance of his company. 
He did not return till supper-time; and soon 
afterwards Margaret, according to her wont, 
retired to her chamber. 

It was now past ten o’clock; and Sir Po- 
niers Dunhaven sat drinking deep draughts of 
wine with his nephew Roger. They discussed 
the plan ot the attack which was contemplated 
to be made the first fitting opportunity upon 
the castellated mansion on the other shore of 
Lake Ennerdale, and they likewise talked 
gleefully of the negotiations then in progress, 
and which in a few days were to restore the 
Dunhaven estate to its ancient boundaries. 
But principally they dwelt upon the proposed 
incursion on the domains of their rival and 
This sub- 
Jeet they discussed with a ferocious joy: but 
presently they began to differ in opinion as to 
the best method of assailing the fortalice, so 
as to it by storm at a single blow. Sir 
Poniers, dipping his finger into the goblet, 
traced various lines upon the table to describe 
the exact position of the castle on the opposite 
bank ; on the other hand, Roger declared that 
he was well enough acquainted with every fea- 
ture of it; and while the Knight advocated 
an onslaught upon one point, the nephew as 
vehemently insisted that the attack should be 
made upon another. The discussion grew 
warm ; and without exactly quarrelling, they 
disputed in a loud tone and strong language. 
At leng'h Sir Poniers, starting up, exclaimed, 
‘Tet us go at once and examine well those 
points of the fortress concerning which we are 
at variance. The moon is shining brightly and 
we shall be enabled to pursue our investiga- 
tion with ease.’—‘ Agreed!’ ejaculated Ruger ; 
and they sallied forth together. 

“ Hastening down the garden, .they passed 
out of the side door in the wall, and sped along 
the border of the lake so as to make its circuit 
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and gain the opposite side. They had proceeded 
some little distance and were approaching the 
stone bridge, when they observed a female 
form hurrying along in the same direction ; 
and as ehe threw an affrighted glance behind, 
ou hearing the steps of those whom she took 
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at that moment: a spell had suddenly fallen 
upon him, holding him fast with its supernal 
influence, and depriving him of even the will 
to act or speak. It was not until the sounds 
of the retreating steeds had ceased to reach 
his ear that the spell was lifted from him, and 


to be pursuers, the powerful moonlight revealed ; he was master of his own actions once again. 


to thefr eyes the countenance of Margaret. 
They were so astonished for a few moments 
as tu be transfixed to the spot— both stopping 
suddenly short as the same idea struck them. 
They thought they beheld a spirit in Marya- 
ret’s shape! Thanks to that superstitious be- 
liet on their part, and which so sa struck 
them motionless, the young dameel, flying as 
if wings were fastened to her tect, gained the 
bridge: and shricking forth, ‘My tather and 
cousin!’ sank senseless into the arms of her 
lover, who was already there. 

“Sir Pomiers Dunhaven and his nephew 
Roger were near enough to behold what thus 
took place, and even to catch the words which 
Maryaret had uttered; and drawing their 
swords, they sprang forward to cut down the 
individual 1m whose embrace she had thus 
fainted. At the same instant also they per- 
ceived two colossal coa!-blu_k stecds fastened 
by the bridles to the other end of the bridge; 
and thus there could be no doubt as to the 
mot ve wh.ch had brought Margaret thither. 
But her lover, still retaruing her clasped in his 
lett arin, waved his naked rapier: with his right, 
saving in a cold and even indifferent voice, 
‘Back, back; ye cannot war aguinst me !’— 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed Sir Pomiers, as both he and 
his nephew Roger ds fall back, repelled as it 
weie by an iseoisuble power; ‘it is Danvers, 
the hated Danvers! ‘That look, that scornful 
smile, those eyes, I know them well! they are 
the characteristics of his detested race l’)— 
‘Then let him perish!’ thundered Roger: and 
with upraised claymore he bounded forward to 
cut Lord Ranulph down. Not a pace did the 
young nobleman retreat; but still holding the 
unconscious maiden with his left arm thrown 
around her ‘orm, with his rapier he thrust 
aside the heavy weapon of the furious Roger, 
and then the next instant sent his lithe thin 
blade through his conquered assailant’s heart. 
With a low moan Royer fell back, stone dead ; 
and the next instant Lord Ranulph Danvers 
crossed the bridge, sprang upon the back of 
one of the steeds, still retaining Margaret in 
his arms—and away sped the weitled courser 
with its burden, and the other horse galloping 
by the side. 

‘“ There is in this portion of the narrative a 
mystery which cannot be altogether unravelled. 
Sir Poniers Dunhaven beheld his nephew slain 
and his daughter carried ot beiore his eyes ; 
and yet be made not the slightest attempt to 
wreak his vengeance upon Lord Kanulph—no, 
nor even to suatch Margaret from the young 
noble’s arms. Sir Ponjers himself could never 
afterwards explain how it was that the valour 
of his arm was paralysed at such a moment, 
and that he was reduced to powerlessness not 
only in the presence of his hated enemy, but 
even under circumstances which, apart from 

“his hereditary enmity, were of themselves suf- 
ficient to goad him to desperation. Paralysed 
aud powerless, however, he did find himself 


Then he rushed madly in the direction taken 
by the fugitives; but after running a long 
distance, he sank down exhausted and she 
tears of rage at the futility of his chase. Re- 
turning to the bridge, he beheld his nephew 
still lying motionless there, and {ound that 
the vitul spark had indeed fied for ever. Then 
he hurried in frenzy back to the hall, and 
speeding up to his daughter's chamber, tound 
Alice there. The young girl, deeply anxious 
on account of her mistress, had not as yet 
retired to rest. She had heard the Knight 
and his nephew go forth a very few minutes 
after Margaret herself had stealthily issued 
from the mansion; and naturally supposing 
that a pursuit was taking place, she set up to 
learn the result. Now, on beholding Sir Po- 
niers rush in with wild louks, distorted fea- 
tures, and foam upon the lps, Alice threw 
herself upon her +nees and implored his 
mercy. She thought that he had come to 
hill her as the confidante of his daughter’s 
flight. er terrified looks, her suppliant atti- 
tude, and the words which she uitered, at once 
betrayed her knowledge of Margaret’s escape; 
and the infuriate Sir Poniers vowed that he 
would slay her unless she told all she knew. 
She accordingly revealed everythiug ; and her 
confession, which was subsequently taken 
down in writing at full length, and in all its 
details, served as the basis of this narrative. 
Indeed, from no other source could the various 
circumstances connected with the leves of 
Lord Ranulph Danvers and Margaret Dun- 
haven become known. For never from that 
day forth was Maryaret seen or heard of more! 
“The corpse of Roger Dunhaven was 
f.tched from the bridge and borne to the Hall. 
Then, as it lay stretched upon the couch where 
it was deposited, Sir Poniers Dunhaven, stand- 
ing by the side of that bed, and in the presence 


of all his dependants, took a terrible and fear- 


ful oath, to the effect that ere the bones of his 
murde: ed nephew received the rites of Christian 
sepulture, his death uould be fearfully avenged f 

essengers were at ounce despatched to the 
Knight's only surviving nephew Euric, to ac- 
quaint him with all that bad taken place, and 
request him to repair without delay to Dan- 
haven Hall. Sir Poniers then lost no time in 
speeding to Glenmorris Castle, the noble 
owner ot which was almost wild with rage on 
learning that the beauteous damsel, whom he 
so much coveted as his bride, had fled with a 
rival. As it was known that Lord Raoulph had 
really no castle within a few hours ride of 
Lake Ennerdale, it was supposed, notwith- 
standing the statements made by Alice when 
repeating all she had heard from her young 
mistress, that Danvers had borne Margaret to 
his castellated mansion on the adjaccnt emi- 
nence; and a general gathering of all the feudal 
retainers of Lord G.enmor'is at once took 
place. Five hundred stalwart men were thus 
assembled ; and in the afternoon of the duy 
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which followed the night of Margaret's flight, 
this force, with Lord Glenmorris and Sir 
Poniers Dunhaven at its head, marched to the 
assault of Lord Ranulph’s castle. The sun was 
setting behind the western hills as the serried 
armament, having rounded the extremity of 
the lake, ascended the eminence towards the 
castle: but on arriving beneath its walls, the 
troops of Glenmarris were received with such 
a shower of arrows and such a hailstorm of 
ponderous missiles, as to show full well that 
the garrison was by no means weak nor unpre- 
pared, and that the fortalice was admirably de- 
fended. The besiegers, thus baffled, fled in 
confusion—their chieftain Lord Glenmorris was 


slain by an arrow—and Sir Poni:rs Dunhaven | 
received a mortal wound from the bolt of an’ 


arblast. The inmates of the castle, contented 
with having thus put the enemy to flight, sallied 


not forth to follow up the victory; and thus’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE TRAP-DOOR. 


Svon was the — which old Dunhaven 
related to Gerald St. Louis, on the occasion of 
the latter's revisit to Deadman’s Plact. The 
King’s Private Secretary had listened with an 
augmenting interest as the old man proceeded: 
nor did he once interrupt the recital, with 
either question or comment, until it was 
brought to an end. Even then, a tthe conclu- 
sion of the history, he did not immediately 
speak, but remained absorbed in deep thought 
fur several minutes. During this interval of 
silence, old Dunhaven sat with his elbow upon 
his knee and his hand supporting his head,— 
profoundly buried in the many memories con- 
nected with his ancestry, which had just been 


Sir Poniers Dunhaven’s immediate followers | so vividly wakened up in his mind. 


were enabled to bear their wounded chief un- 
molested to the Hall. 


“The Knight lived for two days,—indeed , 


until his nephew Euric arrived at the mansion. 
Then Sir Poniers, making the young man kneel 
down by the side of his couch, addressed him 
as follows :—‘ Euric, J have sworn the most 
sacred and solemn of oaths that the bones of 
your murdered brother shall never receive 
Christian sepulture until his death is avenged! 
It is for you to ratify this oath as your own, so 
that my soul may not be troubled with the foul 
sin of perjury in another world.’—The young 
Euric swore to fulfil his uncle's commands, and 
Sir Pomiers breathed his list. A cunning 
leech, well skilled in anatomical pursuits, was 
sent for from Carlisle ; and beneath his scalpel 
and dissecting-knife, Roger Dunhaven’s flesh 
separated from the bones. The skeleton was 
bleached, and treated in some peculiar manner 
80 as to preserve it; it was then deposited in a 


*“ And you still cherish the family vengeance 
against the house of lanvers?” observed St. 
Louis, at length breaking silence, and fixing 
his eyes with a sort of melancholy expression 
upon the old man. 

“ Yes—it has descended to me together with 
my name,” was the response; “and though 
you behold me here—a denizen of this district 
of squalor and crime, and therefore in one 
sense unworthy to bear the whilome proud 
and haughty name of Dunhaven — yet in 
another sense am 1 a true scion of that race, 
inasmuch as I remain faithful to the only 
heritage which has descended to me from my 
ancestors—namely, the oath of vengeance !” 

“But if it wound not your feelings by asking 
such a question,” observed St. Louis, ** how 
came & man inheriting such a name and so 
true a spirit, to be a denizen of this sanctuary 
of crime ?” 

“Ab!” ejaculated Dunhaven, flinging a 


chest, and became an heir-loom in the family quick and meaning glance upon the King's 
of Danhaven,—the Knight’s vow prohibiting Private Secretary, “is there naught in your 
the interment of those bones until such day own career which might serve as a clue to the 
that the fullest vengeance should have been unravelment of that enigma ?—have your ex- 
wreaked upon some scion of the house of periences failed ta teach you how a dashing 
Danvers ! gallant, who has ruffled it boldly and joyously 
“The body of Sir Poniers Dunhaven and for a time, becomes reduced to all sorts of 
the flesh stripped from Roge1’s bones were shifts when his pockets are empty and his 
duly buried. As for the young damsel Alice friends fall off? Suppose, Master St. Louis, 
—well-nigh heartbroken at all that had oc- that when you were down in the world some 
eurred, she retired to a convent, where she months ago—at that time, I mean, when you 
languished a few years and then sank into an came to borrow horses and weapons of me,— 
early grave. But during the remainder of her suppose, I say, that no good fortune had turned 
short life she heard nothing more of Margaret up to pitchfork you into the royal service, is it 
Dunhaven. Euric inherited the little estate, by any means improbable that you would have 
together with the pecuniary difficulties of hi» | been led to * compelling you to make 
deceased.uncle; and in the course of a few Deadman’s Place your home for the remainder 
ears he was compelled to surrender up the of your days?” 
ast remnants of his ancestral patrimony tothe ‘ Enough! I did not mean to offend you,” 
bands of usurers, From that period the name exclaimed Gerald St. Louis, liking as little as 
of Danbaven ceased to be known in Cumber- might be that allusion to his one night’s expe- 
land. It was not however extinguished alro- rience as a highwayman: “neither will I ask 
gether: but its subsequent possessors inherited you farther relative to your own circumstances. 
naught save the family vengeance, the skeleton At all events you are not poor now; and. 
of Roger, and the obligations imposed by Sir though compelled to live in this sunctuary, 
Ponier’s vow.” are still in possession of much worldly sub 
stance ?” 
“ Aye—and men repute me a miser,” re- 
joined Danhaven. ‘“ Perhaps [ am—perhaps 
I am: and if so, it may be that gold is tne 
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only source of joy left to me upon this earth 
When I first came to this sanctuary, hunted 
hither by the blood hounds of the law, I was 
in * and rags—of fortunes so desperate 
and with feelings so despondent that I cared 
not what became of me: for the wife of my 
bosom, whom I had loved fondly, and to shield 
whom 4Sgainst want I had plunged into crime, 
deserted me in my utmost need and fied with 
some lordly seducer. Long years have elapsed 
since then; and, as you may suppose, there 
have been times when I have stealthily gone 
furth from the sanctuary and visited the so ne- 
what more agreeable parts of this capital. 
Otherwise, when first hunted hither by the 
officers of justice, I should not have heen able 
to fetch to my new abode, when once settled 
down in it, those ghastly relics of my ances- 
tur:”—and thas speaking, the old man flung 
a look towards the huge chest that contained 
the skeleton. ‘ Now,” he continued, “1 am 
the last of my race; and if our family ven- 
geance he not wreaked by my hand upon 
Lionel Danvers, there ia none to inherit the 
nume of Dunhaven and menace him hereafter. 
There was a time—somewhat more than two 
years back—when I did fancy that by my 
means this hereditary vengeance was in- 
flicted——” 

“But when you had thrown Lionel Danvers 
down your —— trap door,” in- 
terrupted St. Louis, “wherefure did you not 
give Christian burial to the bones of your an- 
cestor Roger Dunhaven P” 

*‘ More reasons than one occurred,” replied 
the old man, “ to make me hesitate ere adopt- 
ing any measure to give those boucs the rites 
of Christian sepulture. I have ere now hinted 
that in this sanctuary I am reputed to be a 
miser; and it is known—or at least suspected 
—that I have some hoard of wealth: for 
during a long series of years have I carried 
on a variety of transactions in this place,— 
transactions by which some little wealth has 
doubtless accrued to me, but not to the extent 








which my neighbours suppose. However, o°| 


Jate years it has been difficult for me to leave 
the sanctuary, even for a few hours, no matter 
how stealthily——” 

“ But methought,” interrupted St. Louis, 
“that such a good understanding prevailed 
amongst ye dwellers in Deadman’s Place, that 
ye seldom if ever preyed on each other,—your 
own penal code sufficing to maintain the most 
rigid discipline ?” 

“ Aye, true!” replied Danhaven : “ but it is 
not to the fear of being robbed that I made 
allusion. Can you not understand that if it 
were known I stole out of the sanctuary, in- 
formation might be given to the King’s officers, 
so that my arrest being effected, the informant 
would receive half the amount of all my pro- 
peryy ? For what-oever were found in my 

ouse would devolve to the Crown on my con- 
viction for felony. Thus, you see, I was com- 
-pelled to wait for a fitting opportunity to carry 
forth those bones and give them Christian 
burial in some churchyard; and such oppor- 
tunity did not present itself. Moreover, al- 
though ia my own mind I felt full well assured 
that Lionel Danvers must have perished on 
that night of storm when | flung him down 
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the trap-door, yet still at times there was a 
slight misgiving which suggested the possi- 
bility of bis escape; and if he had so escaped, 
tu give the bones the rite of barial would have 
been to falsify the oath sworn by Sir Puniers 
long years ago,—that oath which became e 
heritage together with the pledge of vengeance 
itself! And fortunate was it that these various 
reasons should have delayed the interment 
ot Roger Dunhaven’s bones: for you may 
imagine my surprise—indeed you beheld it~ 
when you and Welford came hither with the 
information soe few months back that you 
had met Lord Lionel Danvers!” 

“And now, Master Dunhaven,” observed 
§:. Louis, “you have not told me how you 
managed to inveigle Lord Lionel hither on 
that night of tempest and storm when you 
made him issue from your dwelling again, not 
thruugh the doorway by which I presume he 
ent :ed it, but by that strange revolving trap 
of yours overhanging the Thames. And were 
I to give additional rein to my curiosity, I 
might perhaps venture to ask for what purpose 
such a trap-door was ever coutrived at all ?” 

“I am disposed, Master Secretary, to give 
you my fullest confidence,” rephed Dunhaven, 
“and will answer both your questions. Bus 
the latter one first. Aud therefore, as to the 
trap-door, let me at once inform you it 
existed when I took the house some years ago. 
That such a contrivance should be found 10 @ 
place tenauted by desperadoes of all kinds, 
icannot be very wonder ul; and at the time it 
was made, the penal code of the sanctuary 
may not have been quite so stringent as 1t at 
present is. Suppose some wealthy individual 
- may be alord belonging to the Court—was 
compelled to seek refuge for a season in the 
sanctuary: then suppose this house tenanted 
by murderous ruffians, and that the refugee in 
question either took up his abode here, or was 
inveigled hither by some means or other:—in 
such a case, to strip him of all he possessed, 
even perhaps of his very raiment—make away 
with him, and thrast him down the trap door, 
—such, in a few words, might be sapposed as 
the summing up of the whole tragedy. Bat 
as I am a living man, for no evil purpose 
has that trap-door been used since the house 
fell into my hands—save and except ia the 
case of Lionel Danvers: and if you are as 
faithful to the hereditary vengeance of the 
family of St. Louis as Iam to that of the race 


|of Dunhaven, you will agree that 1t was no 


evil at allin seeking to give Lionel Danvers his 
doom by means of that trap-dvor ?” 


' “Weill, but relative to the inveigling him 


hither ?” cried Gerald St. Louis, evading any 
comment upon that remark in whieh the old 
man had just coupled the two family names 
together. 

“Ah! that was your first question,” re- 
turned Danbaven, “and now I proceed to 
auswer it:”—shen with a deepening solemnity 
of tone and manner, he said, ‘‘I must begin by 
informing you that it is about six years ago 
that I first beheld Lionel Danvers. I¢ was 
evening, and I had been to call upon Master 
Landini, the banker in Lombard Street, to as- 
certain whether the young lord, who hud thea 
recently succeeded to the family title and estate, 
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was likely to visit England. Master Landini, 
as you are doubtless aware, is the banker and 
agent for the Danvers family. I received au 
unsatisfactory reply; but as I was turning 
away from the door of the bank an individual 
came forth; and in the stream of the lamp- 
light gushing forth from within, I caught a 
glimpse of him ere he harried away and disap- 
peared in the surrounding darkness. But that 
glimpse—Oh ! it was sufficient to tell me who 
the individual was: for one style of beauty 
characterizes the scions of fhe Danvers family 
—that strange, wondrous, and almost preter- 
haman beauty which is as hereditary with 
them as the family hatred is with us. Talland 
slender—with hair dark as the raven's wing — 
eyes of an uncommon lustre—the proud lip 
curling haughtily—and with a look of the 
loftiest superiority,—such were the traits which 
marked the individual whom I then knew to 
be Lionel Danvers. But, as I have stated, he 
at once disappeared from my view, and it were 
vain to follow him in the darkness of the hour 
and the mases of the streets. A short time 
afterwards I beheld him again. It was night, 
as on the former occasion ; and he was issuin 
forth from the house of a merchant name 
Manners. Then also did he at once speed 
away, neither appearing to behold me nor 
affording me the slightest opportunity of ad- 
dressing him. But, Oh! in the transitory 
glimpse which I caught of him on that second 
occasion, how full of a satanic mockery and 
devilish triumph was the smile that curled his 
haughty lips! A few days afterwards I learnt 
that he had eloped with the merchant's daughter, 
and that she had disappeared altogether—even 
as my ancestress Margaret had done with Lord 
Ranulph!” 

‘“‘ And as my ancestress Arline did with Lord 
Humphrey!” added St. Louis, in a deep tone 
and with a gloomy look. 

There was then a brief pause ; at the expira- 
tion of which old Dunhaven resumed his narra- 
tive in the following manner :— 

‘Four years elapsed, and I neither heard 
nor saw anything more of Lionel Danvers. One 
evening, in the month of March, 1514, I paid a 
visit to Lombard Street, and renewed my peri- 
odical — at Master Landini's. I should 
observe that I never told the banker whoI was, 
nor wherefore I was solicitous relative to the 
movements of Lord Danvers; and I am certain 
that Master Landini on his side had no means 
of ascertaining who I was. Therefore what I 
am about to state becomes all the more extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable, as you will soon 
perceive. On the occasion referred to, I re- 
ceived as usual a vague and unsatisfactory an- 
swer from Master Landini, our interview not 
lasting above a minute. It was about nine 
o’clock ; and I proceeded to spend an hour or 
two at that tavern in the Old Bailey which Mas- 
ter Benjamin Welford was wont to frequent, 
and where indeed I originally formed his ac- 
quaintance. Ha assed some two or three 
hours at the tavern, an to retrace my way 
homeward; buat scarcely had I reached the 
middle of London Bridge, when the violence of 
the wind came with so sudden a gust as well- 
nigh to wrest my mantle from around me, In- 
dood, the fastenings were riven by the tury of 
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the gale ; and I was compelled to take refuge 
for a few moments in the deep-arched door- 
way of one of the houses on the bwdye, for the 
purpose of re-adjusting my garment. It was a 
night of pitchy darkness; there was neither 
moon nor star upon the vault of heaven; and 
the winds were raging, and roaring, and rush- 
ing with maniac fury over the inky waters of 
the Thames. It was a night indeed to hake a 
man afraid if he had aught upon his conscience; 
and that my conscience was very clear, I do not 
pretend to say. Were it so, I should never 
have been an inmate of Deadman’s Place. At 
that moment, as I stood in the deep darkness of 
the doorway, fastening my mantle around me as 
well as I could, all the evil J bad ever done in 
my life seemed to rise up suddenly in my mind, 
—incident after incident and detail upon detail 
crowding thickly and arraying themselves like a 
troop of grim spectres in my imagination; so 
that my braia seemed thronged with all the 
horrors of the prison-house and the churchyard. 
I felt that the loneliness of the hour and the 
place was awful to a degree; and I said aloud, 
‘Would that I had a companion to cheer me 
for the rest of my walk;’—although indeed it 
was a bare ten minutes’ run {0m that spot 
on London Bridge to this house in Deadman’s 
Place. But scarcely had I given utterance to 
those words, spoken in a sort of involuntary 
soliloquy, when I was startled, or rather filled 
with consternation, on hearing a voice, speak- 
ing close by me, exclaim, ‘I will be your 
companion!'—-For a few moments I was so 
completely transfixed with terror that I could 
neither move nor speak; but at length with a 
desperate effort I thrust forth my hand, and it 
encountered a velvet cloak.—‘ What?’ cried 
the same voice that had before spoken, and 
now its tones were filled with a strange mock- 
ing irony, ‘do you doubt whether I am a being 
of flesh and blood? Here, satisfy yourself ut 
once!’—and now my hand was grasped by 
one that was soft and warm, feeling like that 
of # young man who earned not his living by 
hard toil.—‘ Who are you ?’ I demanded, takin 
courage.—‘One who, doubtless like yourself, 
tock shelter fur a minute or two against that 
gust which, more pitiless than previous ones, 
swept across the bridge with such terrific vio- 
lence.’—While the individual was yet speaking, 
methought I could perceive the flashing of his 
eyes, as if they were of superhuman bright- 
ness; and [ again felt somewhat afraid, not 
knowing what enare the Evil One might be 
laying for me.—‘ You expressed a wish for a 
companion,’ he continued, ‘and I offer myself 
to * he assuch. Besides, if I mistake not, you 
will be rather well pleased to have thus en- 
countered me.’——There seemed a strange lurk- 
ing irony in his accents; but his voice was of 
perfect masculine vier flute-like and deep 
without being either feminine or sonorous, 
—‘Yes, a companion, ‘I said hesitatingly, 
bat not without knowing who he is. Besides, 
you would please me by explaining what you 
meant by the remark that I shoald rejoice as 
this encounter.’—‘ When a person,’ re- 
sponded, ‘has been as nda, Sa another, it is 
that he wishes to see him. Now then do you 
comprehend me?’—A suspicion of the truth 
instantaneously flashed to my mind, and wits 
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a thrill of exultation vibrating through my 
heart, I exclaimed, ‘Is it possible, Lord Dan- 
vers!’—*The same,’ he rejoined; ‘and now 
come on.’—So we continued our way across 
the bridge together.” 


“Then he must have known you. before?” | 


exclaimed &. Louis. “Bat even if he had 

knuwp you before, how could he recog 
ou ie the deep darkness of that place and 
our?” 

“ These things have much — me since,” 
answered Dunhaverr: “ but I did not pause to 
think of them at the time, all my ideas and all | 
my feelings being so suddenly engrossed in the 
one grand thought that at length the hereditary 
ohject of an hereditary vengeance was by my 
side —perbaps im my power! How he knew me 
T cannot conjecture ; or if knowing me, how he 
recognise? me then, I am equally at a loss to 
conceive.” | 

“Proceed, proceed!” exclaimed St. Louis, | 
much excited by the narrative. “This grows 
marvellously interesting.” | 

“ Well,” continued Dunhaven, “we walked ' 
on in silence. Indeed not a word was spoken 
till we reached the entrance of Deadman’s 
Place: and then, fearing that he might hesitate 
to accompany me any farther, I said, ‘ My lord, 
my bumble habitation is in this quarter: deign 
to proceed with me thither and accept a cup of 
wine alter this chilling walk.’—‘ Go on, Master 
Dauhaven,’ was Danvers’ reply: “TI will follow 
you.’—Then nothing more “as said until we 
reached this house; and I introduced his lord- 
ship into the very room where you and I, Mas- 
ter St. Louis, are now seated. But it was not 
until I had lighted a lamp that I for the third 
time beheld the countenance of this young man 
on whom I had resolved to wreak a terrible 
thouyh tardy vengeance. I say tardy, because, 
thouyh during the many years of my life I had 
never furgotten the heritage of vengeance, yet 
1b was no until very lately, and when I began 
to find myself totte:ing towards the grave with 
no heir to leave behind me, that 1 had begun 
serigusly to think of fulfilling the duty which 
my ancestors had bequeathed to me——” 

‘‘Spare so many comments, worthy Master 
Dunhaven,” interrupted St. Louis, ‘“ and come 
to the point at once. You had inveigled Lord 
Lionel to this house—to this very room ;—you 
had lighted your lamp—and you then beheld | 
each other. How looked he when, as the lamp 
flamed up, you cast your eyes upon his coun- 
tenance?” 

“Ah! that look—never shall I forget it!” | 
exclaimed Dunhaven. “For an instant it sent | 
a shudder quivering through my entire form; 
aud had not my hereditary hate risen supe- 
rior to my first feeling of terror, I should have 
sunk down at his feet, with the thought that he 
had detected my purpose in bringing him 
thither, and that his vengeance was about to 
fall upon me instead of mize on bim,—so that I 
should have cried, ‘Pard»n, pardon !’--But I 
speedily recovered my firmness——” 

“And his look ?” again demanded 8. Louis. 

It was fraught,” replied Danhaven, “ with 
all those terrors which sacred legends attribute 
to the fallen angels—a look so full of ming'ed 
mockery, wickedness, and haughty scorn,” he 
continued, “thas it seem. d as if he were a man 
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who felt himself privileged to trample upon all 
things buman !” 

“The same, the same,” mattered St. Louis 
to himself, ‘as when we met that night in the 
lane near Greenwich.” 

‘What say you, Master Secretary?’ i- 
quired Dunhaven, thinking that the young 
man had made some remark the purport of 
which he had not caught. 

‘‘ Nothing. Proceed!” returned Gerald. 
“What followed when you and your enemy 
were alone in this room together? 

“There was at first a long silence,” resumed 
Danhaven, “but a silence intruded upon 
however by the wild winds that were wailing, 
and howling, and shrieking, and crying with- 
out: and to my ears those blasts seemed laden 
with the voices of agonizing victims in the last 
moments of murder, of drowning, and of vio- 
Tent death. But still I was nerved with a 
conrage that surprised myself.—‘ Hark !’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Lord Danvers, raising his 
finger with a warning gesture; ‘what sound 
was that? card you not a noise as of bones 
rattling in their coffin?’—Then indeed for a 
moment did a mortal terror come over me; 
for a3 the nobleman spoke, my ear had too 
plainly caught the awfal — to which he 
alluded. Yes, G rald St. Louis,” continued 
Dunhaven in a firm voice, and with the air of 
a man who speaks of things too solemn to be 
made a jest, “as true as you are there—as 
surely as you hear me speak at this moment — 
aye, and as certain,” he added more solemnly 
still, as there is a God above us, did I hear 
* skeleton of Roger Dunhaven moving in that 
chest !” 

“ Heavens! is it possible ?” faltered St. Louis, 
his countenance turning ghastly pale and a 
visible tremor agitating his entire form: then, 
all in a moment becoming ashamed of his fears, 
he cried, “Pshaw! it must have been only 
fancy on your part. On my soul, Master Dun- 
haven, were it not broad daylight, and with 
the suo powerful enough to send its beams 
even through that narrow dingy Jattice of 
your's, I should have grown quite pusillani- 
mous at your tale,” 

“‘ Whether it were fancy on my part,” rep!ied 
Dunhaven, his tone and look again expressing 
the deepest solemnity. “you shall judge for 
yourself presently. Meanwhile let me make 
an end of my narrative. As I have already 
declared, a mortal terror came over me when 
those awful sounds of rattling bones reached 
my ear; and then ineffable grew the wicked- 
ness of Lord Lionel Danvers’ countenance. 
But the expression that it wore was not one 
which marred its wondrously handsome model- 
ling, but gave to all its lineaments the terrific 
beauty of Lucifer in his full.—‘ What?’ he 
said in a contemptuous voice, ‘are you fright- 
ened at such sounds as those?’ then imme- 
diately resuming his natural look, and speak- 
ing in a cold careless tone, he added, ‘But you 
have inquired concerning me this evening: 
for what purpose do you seek me?’—‘ How 
knew you, my lord,’ I asked, ‘that I was the 
individual who had thus inquired conceraing 
you ? how came you to recognise me on the 
bridge in the depth of a darkness which me- 


thought mo human eyes could penetrate ?’— 
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‘Let us not waste time with trivial questions 
and answers,’ was the nobleman’s rep y: “but 
tell me wherefore you seek me and what you 
want ?’—' My — I immediately rejoined, 

“be pleased to follow me, and I will explain 

myself more fully.’—*Oh, if we cannot con- 

verse here, I have no objection to go else- 

where,’ he observed with a calm indifference: 

‘so lead on, Master Dunhaven.’—I took up 

the lamp and conducted Lord Danvers along 

the narrow passage into the room containing 

the trap-door; and harrying on somewhat in 

advance, I reached that part of the wall where 

the iron nob connected with the spring is fixed. 

A glance thrown over my shoulder, showed | 
that Danvers was following me—most probably 

thinking that I was about to lead into some 

room farther on still. Oh! never shall I for- 

get the sensation which I at that instant expe- 

rienced: my veins all in a moment seemed to 

run with liquid fire—the wildest joy was 

flaming in my soul! Danvers, apparently un- 

suspicious, and with that diguified ease of 
bearing which gives bim a look at once so 

lordly and so graceful, was advancing. He 

was now upon the middle of the trap-door—I 

touched the nob-—the effect was instantaneous 

—the floor gave way beneath his feet—and 

down he fell. If his lips gave utterance to a 
cry or word, it was drowned io the rush of the 
rapid waters eddying beneath: and the next 
moment the trap-door closed again. Then I 

exclaimed in the fulness of my exultant joy, 

‘Margaret my ancestress, thou art avenged! 

Sir Poniers, thy vow shall be fulfilled! Roger 

Duuhaven, thy bones may at length receive 

Christian burial!’—Having thus spoken in a 

loud voice, and with a sensation as if my veins 

were still running liquid fire, I quitted that 

chamber and returned hither—to this room— 

where, a few minutes before, Da.vers was 

seated with me, but where I was now alone. 

No, wot altogether alone,” added Dunhaven in 

a deepening voice; “for I am never alone so 
long as I hold companionship with the grim 
tenant of yon box!”—and he pointed towards 
the chest. 

There was another pause, during which Ge- 
rald St. Louis gazed earnestly and inquiringly 
upon the old man’s countenance, the expres- 
sion of which indicated that he had something 
more to say. 

“ Yes—I came back to this room,” he at 
length continued, “ having done, as I thought, 
the deed of vengeance, and accomplished the 
traditionary vow which from generation to 
generation had descended unto me. I sat down 
here—on this very spot where I am now 
seuted—and I gazed upon that chest. Apos- 
trophizing its ghastly tenant, I said, ‘ Roger, 
thou art avenged !’—and then it struck me 
that I again heard the awful sound as of bones 
rittling within. Starting up from my seat, 
my first impulse was to fly in horror from the 
piace: bat regaining my courage, I said, ‘ No, 
no, there is naught for me to dread! For 
many long, long years have I made my couch 
upon the coffin wherein those bones lie 
hidden, and they have never been a source of 
tear to me until now. Nor shall they at pre- 
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illusion of the brain, I opened the chest —took 
out all the things it contained above the false 
buttom—and then with trembling hand raised 
that also. But, Oh! how can I express the 
mortal terror which seized upon me, when, as 
I bent over the chest with the — in my 
hand, .I saw that the skeleton had shifted its 
position, and that instead of lying flat upon 
its back (as it was when last I beheld it) it 
had turned completely round on its might 
side !” 

“ Old man, you are dreaming—you are en- 
deavouring to frighten me!” said the King's 
Secretary: but his countenance was again 
ghastly pale, and he was actually shiveriay 
trom head to foot. 

“ It is true—solemnly true,” returned Dun- 
haven. ‘ Wherefore should I deceive you ?— 
are these things fit subjects to jest upon? No, 
no, Master St. Louis: I dare not, even if I 
wished, convert this awful topic into one of 
bantering or jocularity.” 

The young man answered not a word, but 
gazed with a sort of speechless stupefaction 
upon Dunhaven, while the solemnity of look 
which the latter wore, full well corroborated 
his assurance that he was not jesting. 

‘Then do the very dead manifest an in- 
terest,” observed St. Louis at length, “ in the 
vows which the living have sworn to avenge 
their wrongs!” 

It is even so,” answered Dunhaven. “He 
who proves faithless to such a daty will him- 
self become the ubject of vengeance—but a ven- 
geance emanating from the tomb and wreaked 
upon him by the dead!” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes—I feel that it is so,” murmured 
St. Louis, evidently much troubled. “ But 
what think you, old man, of one who instead 
of wreaking his revenge upon an hereditary 
enemy, accepts boons trom the hands of that 
enemy—aye, and even serves him?” 

“T think,” replied Dunhaven, already sus- 
pecting the meaning that lurked in the young 
man’s words, “that the day must come suvoner 
or later when all bounties thus received will 
turn into the most fearful curses. Gerald St. 
Louis! speak out and tell me frankly—have 
you proved treacherous and faithless to the 
memory of your ancestress Arline? have you 
received bounties at the hands of Lionel Daa- 
vers ?” 

‘“*T have, I have,” answered the young man, 
fearfully excited. “There was a time—aye, 
and until very lately too—when I would have 
given the best vears of my lite for the oppor- 
tunity of avenging Arline's wrongs: but in a 
moment of weakness, when rendered desperate 
by my position — penniless, rushing headlon 
on in the mad career of crime, and compell 
to herd with such as Benjamin Welford,—at 
that moment was it, I say, that I yielded to 
the offers of Lionel Danvers; and it was 
through Aim that I obtained my post at Conrt. 
But there I am a tool—a very tool—the tool 
of Danvers too! I comprehend not the in- 
trigue—l cannot fathom the machinations in 
which he plays the part of principal, and I 
that uf an instrament or puppet. bat this I 
know, that it is serious, it is dark—most 


sent !’—To convince myself therefure that the | ser ious, most durk!“ 


sounds which I had heard could only be an 


“Theo if all this be the case,” exclaimed 
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Dunhaven, his countenance expressing mingled ther, and their solemn compact was thus 
joy and suspense, “doubtless the means of fied. 
vengeanee are in your hauds? Yes, yes—I “But now,” continued St. Lonis, resuming 
see OY your looks that it isso. Then, by the his seat upon one of the rade stools and speak- 
wrongs of Arline, whose history I have read ing in a slow thonghtfual manner, “let us 
in your manuscripts, I adjure you, Gerald St. understand each other well relative to the 
Louis, to prove faithful to the legacy of hatred vengeance that is to he wreaked. Hath it not 
and of vengeance which has come down to occurred to you that these Danvers are a race 
you. Behold! I have endeavoured to strike | different from other men and seeming to bear 
the blow, and have failed. It is your turn | a charmed life? How was it Lord Ranulph, 
now. You cannot flinch—yon dare not refuse. | when carrying away your sucestress, was S0- 
Have not I—an old man, well stricken in | abled with a slim rapier to ward off the Jeath- 
years, and bearing the load of infirmities upon | blow from himself and deal the stroke of doom 
my back—have not I, I ask, done my duty and | the powerful and warlike Roger? How 
proved faithful to the namel bear? Oh! I/| was it that the mighty Sir Poniers, so terrible 
ave — it in a thousand other ways—~ | in battle and so famed in border-strife, should 
disgraced it by crime, by usury, by meannesses, | have become paralysed and powerless at the 
pettinesses, and rascalities of all sorts—but in | Very moment when, his daughter being borne 
the one sacred sentiment of hereditary ven- | away before his eyes, he should have stricken 
geance I have proved worthy of it! Shall the youthful Ranulph down?  Peradventure, 
you, then, a young man with health, and if we were acquainted with all the minute de- 
vigour, and strength to sustain you,—shall tails of other histories and legends which 
you, I ask, hesitate to deal the blow which I, rumour vaguely declares to be associated with 
the old man, feared not to strike? St. Louis, , the several Lords of Danvers, we might be led 
be not a recreant to that cherished vengeance to mark additional proofs of this unaccount- 
which should be regarded as a worship, a de- able power which they possess of defying the 
votion, and a faith! Do you fear to lose the arm of death. At all events, coming down to 
place which Danvers himself procured you? the most recent period—within the last two or 
are you afraid of relapsing once more into | three years indeed—we ourselves have had 
poverty? If so, I will set your mind at ease signal evidence of that almost preterhuman 
on that account. Behold! 1 am rich—yes, I! power. For by what miracle was it that Lord 
am rmch—no matter how the money has been Livnel escaped from the death which would 
made—you yourself are not too nice nor deli- | have overtaken any other mortal man when 
cate upon those points to refuse it. Swear| you flung him down yon trap-door on the 
then that you will devote yourself to ven- night of storm? And I also have a tale of 
geance—and from this moment I constitute | equal wonder to impart to your ear: for on 
you mine heir.” , that occasion when Welford and myself en- 
The young man grew greatly excited while countered Danvers under the circumstances 
Dunhavren was addressing him in this lung that you partially know of, his life remained 
and fervid speech. Glancing down upon his proof against four pistol-shots fired at him 
own person, he beheld himself tricked out in a point blank in a manner which seemed to defy 
courtier’s garb, and he felt the sickening sen | escape!” 
sation that for the post whereof it was an em- | St. Louis then proceeded to sketch the de- 
blem he was indebted to a man whom instead tails of that meeting with Lord Danvers in t 6 
of regarding as a friend, he ought to look upon lane near Greenwich, which had resulted in 
as a mortal enemy. Then he fixed. his eyes; the offer of situations both to himself and 
upon Duuhaven; and instead of marking the Welford. He also explained several impor- 
sordid garments and ignoble as well as repul- tant matters wherein he had been made the 
sive features of that individnal, he beheld only tool of Lord Danvers since his nomination to 
an old man whose fervour and enthusiasm the office of Royal Secretary. Dunhaven lis- 
seemed to make his form dilate and his spirit'tened with the profoundest attention and 
soar high above the squalor of a penunous lite | interest; and when St. Louis had ceased 
and the physical traits of a miserly greed, and | speaking, they both reflected deeply for several 


setting him a glorious example which he dared 
_t hesitate to follow! 
“ Dunhaven,” exclaimed St. Louis when ' 
the old man had finished his speech, “you 
have aroused within me a feeling which, though 
it has slumbered for three months and up 
wards, has not been extinguished altogether. 
And uow that feeling again flames up in my 
soul; aad | yield to your argumente—lZ receive 
iuspiration from your lips—1 accept your ge- 
verous proposals! Master Dunhaven,” added 
the King's Secretary after a moment’s pause, 
“ I] swear to devute myself to vengeance; and 
— this day do 1 look upon myself as your 
eir |” 
Thereupon these two — 
young man in the splendid apparel of a 
Court, and that old man in the sordid rags 


minutes, 

“Tt must have been as he said,” at length 
observed old Duohaven: “ Lord Danvers bears 
a charmed life! It were vain, then, to renew 
any past attempts of violence inst him. 
Had there been but one instance of his escape 
from death—namely, that of the trap-door— 
we might account for it by natural means,— 
either that he swam strongly de pite the eddy- 
ing of the waters, or that the current itself in 
its maddening violence threw him upon the 
land. Bat when we consider his subsequent 
escape from the double attack made upon hm 
by yourself and Wellord, it is scarcely possible 
to account for this by natural means also. Let 
our vengeance therefure be directed to the 
frustration of his schemes, the counterfviling 
of his intrigues, and the combining of circum- 


of miserly penuriousness—shook hands toge- ; stances in such a manner as shali unmask him 
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to the whole nation and cover him with in 

famy, disgtacé, and shame. Perhaps, too, 
when proved a traitor to his King, he may not 
escape the royal vengeance so easily as he has 
eluded our’s: peradventure the Tower may 
have a dungeon strong enough to hold him, 
and the headsman an axe sharp enongh to do 
the work which my trap-door and your pistols 
failed to accomplish !” 

In this manner did old Duanhaven and Gerald 
Bt Louis continue talking for some time longer, 
until they had come not merely to a thorough 
understanding with each other, but likewise to 
a full settlement of those proceedings that were 
to be adopted in order to harl the thunderbolt 
of ruin at the head of Lionel Danvers. 

It was late in the afternoon when Gerald St. 
Louis took leave of old Danhaven, and mount- 
ing his horse, rode forth from Deadman’s Place 
— way back to the Royal Palace at Green- 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


Ir was about a week after the incidents just 
related, that Gerald St. Louis was pacing to 
and fro, one evening in his own chamber, at 
the Royal House at Greenwich, revolving the 
many grave and important subjects which 
were uppermost in his mind. It was the hour 
of sunset, and the last beams of the departing 
orb were flickering through the lattice of the 
young man’s apartment, so that they played 
fitfally upon his countenance as each turn in 
his agitated walk led him to approach the win- 
dow. The vacillating uncertain light gave to 
the workings of St. Louis’ features -pale with 
thought and anxiety as they were—a some- 
what ghastly aspect; and of all the young 
gallants who envied the Royal Secretary his 
post at Court, few would have consented to 
change conditions with him, if once the secrets 
of his heart were read. 

‘“‘Yes—J am pledged to vengeance,” thought 
St. Louis to himself; “and since that day 
when I visited Dunhaven and heard his tale, I 
myself have experienced all the intenseness of 
a heartfult longing to wreak that vengeance 
upon the head of Lionel Danvers. How many 
times within the past week have I read and 
re-read—aye, and brooded over—the manu- 
scripts which contain the narrative of Arline’s 
wrongs! Yes! my blood boils again at the 
mere thought thereof, as it was wont to do ere 
I sold myself as the vile instrument and 
grovelling tool of a scion of the hated house 
of Danvers! But how wreak this vengeance ? 
how fulfil my pledge to old Dunhaven? how 
prove myself worthy to inherit the immense 
wealth which in the latter portion of our inter- 
view he admitted himself to possess? how, in 
short, prosecute all those plans which he and I 
settled as we thought so admirably? Fool 
that I was! I had forgotten that docuthent 
which I‘ signed, and which at any moment 
may be produced to brand me as a forger. 
Yes: that bill—that fatal bill, which Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings made me put my hand to—not 
with my own name—but to fabricate that of 
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an insuperable barrier in my path? Male- 
diction upon the diabolic cunning of those 
who thus involved me in their treacherous 
web !—curses upon the foul conspirators who 
thus succeeded in binding me hand and foot! 
I dare not move farther in all this, nor venture 
to betray a single syllable of what I know. It 
is true that I might ruin others by a full dis- 
closare: but would not the blow rebound upon 
myself? Ah, and more!” ejaculated the 
young man, recoiling with a sort of horror 
from the new idea which at this moment sud- 
denly struck him: “they might deny the truth 
of all and everything which [ could proclaiin 
—and Sir Edward Poynings, while branding 
me as a forger, would triumphantly say to the 
King, ‘Is it not evident that he who could 
fabricate this bill for money, would likewise do 
all the rest for his own private and special 
purposes ?’—Such would be the question put; 
and the King would heed not anything that I 
might say. O wretched young man!” con 
tinued St. Louis, apostrophising himself : 
“what wilt thou do? how wilt thou act? 
Thy very life is in the hands of those whose 
instrument thou hast become! A word—a 
5 word from Sir Edward Poynings’ lips, 
and away with thee to the gaol—away with 
thee to the tribunal—away with thee to the 
scaffold !” : 

Sorely troubled—and indeed cruelly racked 
with these harrowing thoughts, Gerald St. Louis 
continued to pace to and fro in his apartment, 
while the sun went down and the gloom of 
evening gradually deepened around him. Un- 
mindful however of the gathering obscurity, he 
continued to pace to and fro, like a restless 
tiger chafing in its cage; and though he no 
longer mused aloud, yet were his thoughts as 
active ag at first in revolving all the circum- 
stances of his position. Suddenly he was 
startled from his painful reverie by the opening 
of his chamber-door ; and in the twilight glim- 
mering which now prevailed in the room, he 
had little difficulty in recognising the person of 
the King. 

“Is this you, St. Louis? and are you alone?” 
asked the monarch, as he entered the apart- 
ment with an evident stealthiness of manner, 
and closing the door cautiously behind him. 

“My hege, it is I, your Grace's devoted ser- 
vant,” answered the Secretary, sinking upon 
one knee in the presence of the monarch, 
whose somewhat portly person was buat ill- 
defined in the gathering gloom. 

“ Rise, rise, young man,” said the King: “TI 
have business for you to perform—and no time 
totarry. But is it your humour thus to be in 
the dark? or were you preparing for rest when 
Ientered? Yet methought that I heard you 
pacing to and fro as I opened the door——.” 

“ My liege, I was giving way to certain re- 
flections,” answered St. Louis, so confused that 
he scarcely knew what he said. 

“ Reflections—eh ?” echoed the King, with a 
good-hamoured laugh. “But we will not 
waste words, Master Philosopher——” 

“Shall I light a lamp, sire?” asked the 
young Secretary. 

“No—it w better fur the room thus to be 
enveloped in darkness,” rejoined the King. 
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‘“ And now listen. Throw your most capacious 
mantle over your garments, 80 as to escape 
particular attention; and tie you forth from 
the private door of the palace. You will pass 
the sentry by means of the watchword, which 
is Plantagenet. Then proceed straightway to 
the stairs at the landing-place in front of the 
terrace; and if the boat that is ex be 
already there, good and well: if not, wait you 
until it arrives. A certain individual will give 
you the watchword of Plantagenet, which shall 
be a sufficient guarantee for your farther pro- 
ceeding. And this farther proceeding is that 
you forthwith conduct the individual alluded 
to, into the palace by the private door, and 
escort him at ofice to this room—observe! this 
room—where I shall in the meantime wait. 
Be expeditious—and what is more important 
still, be prudent: for the mission I am now 
entrusting to you must pass without exciting 
ot servation. Now go.” 

“ But is it not your Grace’s pleasure to have 
a light ?” asked St. Louis. 

“ Again I tell you,” replied the King, “that 
it suits me better to remain here in the dark. 
The conference I am about to have with the 
individual whom you are to escort hither is 
of importance—as you may well suppose by 
the secrecy of these proceedings. Therefore 
the deeper the veil that darkness throws over 
them, the better. And now once more I bid 
thee depart.” 

St. Louis said not another word; but enve- 
loping himself in a large Spanish mantle, and 
putting on a cap with a dark feather which 
overshadowed his countenance, he quitted the 
room. Threading the passage on which it 
opened, he descended the staircase and issued 
forth from the private door. He was now in 
that division of the enclosure on which the 
Royal apartments luoked, and which was there- 
fure strictly guarded by sentinels placed at 
short distances. Giving the wa chword P/an- 
tagenet, St. Louis passed on without interrup- 
tion, and soon reached the terrace on the bank 
of the Thames: but on gaining the stairs, he 
could perceive no boat. The night was very 
dark: but still there was that dim halo or 
glimmering on the water which makes objects 
upon its surface discernible ; and in a very 
few minutes the Royal Secretary beheld a 
barge shooting in towards the landing-place. 
There were six rowers, who plied the oars so 
noiselessly that it seemed as if they were 
muffled : for not the slightest suund of a ripple, 
much Jess a splash, was heard. In the stern 
of the barge there was a canopy, with draperies 
closing all round in the fuim of a tent; and 
St. Louis at once felt assured that the indi- 
vidual whom the King expected was one of no 
mean distinction. 

The barge ran slongside the stairs, on the 
lowest step of which St. Louis waited to re- 
ceive the personage who was now arriving 
under such circumstances of secrecy. Nota 
syllable was spoken by the rowers as they 
turew up their oars perpendicularly between 
their feet. An individual then came fo:th 
from beneath the tent-like canopy; and as- 
sisted by St. Louis’ arm, he at once stepped 
ashore, giving utterance to the word Plan- 
taycnet at the same time. 
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By the very manner in which he laid his 
hand on St. Louis’ arm—by the tone in which 
he gave the watchword—and by the way in 
which he continued to lean on the young 
Secretary, it was easy for the latter to conjec- 
ture that this personage was of no mean con- 
— . With becoming respect therefore 
did he conduct bim up the landing-steps; and 
so far as the deep obscurity would allow him 
to form any idea of the stranger's personal ap- 
pearance, he seemed to be a man of middle 
age, with a handsome countenance, a some- 
what portly figure, and of elevated stature. 
He wore the cap of an ecclesiastic; but his 
form was so completely enveloped in a large 
dark cloak that St. Louis was anable to judge 
whether the raiment thus completely concealed, 
was also of a clerical description. 

In silence the Secretary and the visitor 
walked side by side towards the private door 
of the palace, passing the sentries without in- 
terruption, as the former harriedly whispered 
the watchword in their ear. On entering the 
building, the light that was burning at the foot 
of the staircase showed St. Louis that the esti- 
mate he had already formed as to the personal 
appearance of this mysterious visitor, was a 
correct one: but he was now enabled to note 
the additional observation, that the counte- 
nance of the individaal was pale—marked with 
wrinkles, evidently premature and indicative 
of profound study rather than of age—anu 
wearing an expression the austerity of which 
was not altogether unmixed with worldly- 
mindedness, cunning, and sensuality. 

On his side, the individual of whom we are 
speuking, fixed his pod iercing eyes upon 
St. Louis, as if to re is character at a 
glance,—saying at the same time, “I presume, 
young man, you hold a confidential post about 
the King’s person ?” 

I have the honour to be his Grace’s Private 
' Secretary,” answered St. Louis, in a tone of 

the deepest deference: for there was something 
so commanding and at the same time so bene- 
' volently condescending in the demeanour and 
voice of him who spoke, as to confirm St. 
Louis’ previous impression and proclaim his 
| companion a personage of exalted rank. In- 
deed St. Louis was already convinced that he 
must be some high dignitary of the Church. 

They now ascended the staircase; and St. 
Louis conducted the visitor to the chamber 
where King Henry was waiting. 

“Ts that you, my lord ?” asked the monarch, 
speaking from tbe darkness of the room the 
instant the door was opened. 

“It ie [—your Grace’s devoted and duteous 
servant, was the response, delivered with a 
bland and conrtier-like tone rather than with 
the solemn gravity of a high churchman. 

“St. Louis, wait you in the passaye,” said 
the King, “and see that no one intrudes 
hither. Devise what excuse you may if you be 
seen loitering about in the corridor: buat be 
careful that no one enters this room. Come, 
my lord, give me your hand and IJ will con- 
duct you to a seat.’ 

These last words were addressed to the high 
personage whom St. Louis had just introduced 
into the palace; and immediately afterwards 
, the door was shut. 
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The young Secretary had remained, young Secretary had remained, as the 
teader will observe, in the corridor, which was 
bat very feebly lighted by a lamp at one end, 
and was pretty nearly enveloped in darkness 
at the spot where he was now standing. Bat 
still it was light enongh for any one passing 
that way to notice him; and if ths noticed, 
what excuse could he make for being seen 
lounging about at that hour, when, according 
to the custom of the time, the dependants of 
the Royal Household were supposed to retire 
to rest:+-for it was now past ten o'clock. 
The King had left it to his invention to devise 
some excuse, if observed there; but this he 
felt would not prove so easy, ehould the emer- 
gency arise—while on the other hand it would 
be as much as his head was worth to proclaim 
the truth to any questioner and reveal the 
royal proceedings. It wastherefore elear that 
St. Louis must not remain in that passage. 
Besides, he was inspired by an immense cu- 
riosity to ascertain what could be the meanin 
of this visit, paid under circumstances of sack 
moystery and precaution—and who the visitor 
himself was. Suddenly he remembered that 
the adjacent room was at the moment unoccu- 
pied, and that there was a very thin door of 
communication between the two. Without an- 
other instant’s hesitation St. Louis passed into 
that empty chamber, leaving the door which 
communicated with the passage wide open, so 
as to be ready to afford him instantaneous 
egress whenever the conference bctween the 
King and the visitor should break up and his 
services should be needed to conduct the other 
back to the boat. Then, penune himself at 
the partition door-way, St. Louis held his 
breath while listening to ihe: conversation that 
had already commenced in the adjacent room, 
aud every word of which he could distinctly 
ear. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 
THE CONFERENCE IN THE DARK. 


* Axp so, my Lord Archbishop,” the King was 
saying at the instant when Br. Louis thus com- 
menced his eavesdropping, “you agree with 
me that the circumstances under which your 
lordship has been brought hither, are suffi- 
ciently consistent with caution and prudence? 
Bat assuredly, if any of these circumstances— 
such for instance as receiving you here in a 
dark room—should appear disrespectful to 
— lordship, you have but yourself to thank 
or it.” 
“Gracious King,” replied Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop of York,— or such indeed was the emi- 
nent personage now in such strange conference 
with Henry,—*“no circumstances ander which 
— eee might deigm to receive me could 
deemed disparaging to my personal dignity | Lo 
or my ecclesiastic rank. But, as your Grace 
has said, it was I myself who craved that this 
audience should be of the strictest privacy, so 
that neither curiosity might be awakened nor 
espial risked.” 
“And moreover, in the private despatch 
which your lordship sent me yesterday, be- 
seeching this audience,” observed the King, 
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a you ‘enjoined me to envelope it with as much 
mystery as possible—lest, as you observed, the 
very walls should have eyes and ears fut whut 
was to take place. At first I was puzzled how 
to meet jour aishes and arrange an interview 
under such peculiar circumstances: for, as 

ur lordship is doubtless well aware, when a 
King surrounds himself with courtiers it is but 
so many spies whom he plants upon his actions 
—and the more courtiers the more spies. 
However, after some deliberation with myself, 
I resolved to make a confidant of my youthful 
Secretary: it was he therefore who conducted 
— lordship hither—and this is his chamber. 

would not have the lamp burning, because 
the light seen through the lattice at this hour 
might chance to attract the very notice your 
lordship is so anxious to avoid. Have I done 
wisely? and have all these arrangements been 
carried out well ?” 

‘Most dread Sovereign,” answered Wolsey, 
— vos Grace does everything both wisely and 
well.” 

“ Humph !” said the King, with a tone 
proving that he could not help thinking the 
conrtier-Jike churchman had his own private 
reasous fur dealing in flattery. “But now, 
without further waste of words, your lordship 
will be pleased to explain what pressing and 
urgent matter it is that you have to treat 
upon ?” 

‘* Pardon me,” returned Wolsey, “if I open 
what may be termed the business- portion of 
our conference, by hinting that if your Grace 
will at once fix your thoughts upon the most 
serious, most important, and most solemn act 
which you have lately performed, it will spare 
me much unnecessary and even painful pre- 
face, by immediately affurding your Grace a 
clue to the purp ort of my visit.” 

“Eh, my lord! is it to deal in enigmas,” 
exclaimed the King, somewhat angrily, “that 
you have come all the way from your palace 
at Westminster this night, and under such 
clouded and mysterious circumstances ?” 

“For jive me, sire, if I came not to the point 
at once,” said Wolsey, in a bumble and defe- 
rential tone: “ but although heaven knows the 
welfare of your Highness is uppermost in my 
heart, and would at all times embolden me to 
speak fiankly and candidly, the business which 
hath brought me hither is somewhat cifficult 
to approach. Again therefore do I beseech 
your Highness tu throw out a few words—even 
one word—to show that you have already 
obtained a clue to my meaning, s0 that I may 
be encouraged to proceed.” 

“Well, well, then,” ejaculated the King, 
still somewhat impatiently, “if it be necessary 
to prove that I divine your meaning, and have 
perhaps an inkling of your motives,—in order 
to encourage you to proceed,—you shall find 
* retty frank and candid. But mark, my 

Archbishop of York! if your object be 
euch as I conjecture, and if = have given all 
this trouble and created all this anxiety and 
suspense on my part for the bare purpose of 
reaching my private ear in an underhand 
fashion, you will find that I am not likely to 
remain well pleased at the proceeding. How- 
ever, I suspend farther comment thereon until 
I hear your explanations, As for my suspicion 
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or conjecture relative to the purport of your recollect,” added Wolsey, with an evident 
visit, you shall at once learn what I think. At meaning in his accents, “that such was the 
present,” continued Henry, in a sarcastic tone. case?” 
“Lord Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ “TI recollect the storm well,” answered the 
fs the High Chancellor and Prime Minister of King. “It was a fortnight back, as you have 
the Kingdom; and there is a certain Lord said; and the thunder shook this palace to ats 
Wolsey, Archbishop of York, who longs to rise very foundation. But go on, my lord.” — 
to that post. Now, my lord,” asked the King, “The eleven monks who had been consigned 
with astill more biting irony, “have I conjec- to their cells,” continued Wolsey, “ prayed 
tured the truth ?” with a devotion well becoming their own 
“No, your Highness—no !” was Wolsey’s sacred character and the awful solemnity of 
firm and even somewhat indignant answer. the hour. Some of them beard the sounds of 
“Had my purpose been one of underhand po- horses’ hoofs again, but at this time in rapid 
litical intrigue and base selfish mancuvring, retreat from the Monastery. Not until the 
I should indeed expect to draw down upon first glimmer of the dawn began to peep into 
my head your Grace’s direst indignation. Be- the cloisters and throngh the loopholes of the 
sides, by virtne of my rank I possess the privi- cells, did the eleven monks come forth from 
lege of approaching your Grace at proper times, their stone tenements; and then they repaired 
and under ordinary circumstances could solicit in procession to the chapel to offer up their 
a private audience on Court-days in the wonted matin ;raise to heaven. On entering the 
manner. But this is no ordinary circumstance; sacred place they beheld lights flickering upon 
and hence the mystery, the secrecy, and the the altargpiece: the tapers had been evidently 
precautions with which I deemed it prudent burning all night, and were now sunken down 
that my present interview with your Grace into their sockets. As the holy men advanced 


should be accompanied.” they perceived their venerable Superior, Father 
“Then speak out frankly at once,” exclaimed Paul, kneeling upon the steps of the altar, but 
the King, impatiently. | with his head bowed down in such a m«nntr 


I will,” rejoined Wolsey: “and therefore, that his br w rested upon the cold marble. 
without further preface, I will mention to your They thought he was praying devoutly and in 
Highness the vame of Father Paul, Superior silence. They drew nearer still: but gradually 
of the Monastery of Twelve.” a cold tremor crept over them like a presenti- 

“J have heard of that establishment,” an-: ment, as they observed how still and motion- 
swered the King, “and believe it to be one of less he remained. They advanced to the steps 
good repute. But who the Superior may be, of the altar—but he arose not to give them hie 
is @ matter with which I am unacquainted: blessing; he made no sign of life. They raind 
nor do I trouble myself thereon.” him—he was stone dead. The corpse was cold 

‘* Reflect — consider, great King,” urged —the limbs were rigid—it was but too evident 
Wolsey, “whether the name of Father Paul that the breath had left his body many hours.” 
be indeed altogether unfamiliar to yonr ears?” | Here Wolsey paused—most probably to as- 

“Totally unfamiliar,” rejoined Henry. “ But certain what effect his narrative would produce 
what of this ecclesiastic of whom you speak?” upon the King: but the room being dark, he 

“A fortnight back,” answered Wolsey in a could not of course see the monarch's counte- 
solemn voice, “Father Paul the Superior of nance; and his Hi hness did not immediately 
the Monastery of Twelve was found dead at speak. 
the foot of the altar in the church belonging “There is something in the tale solemn and 
to that establishment.” awful enough, no doubt,” at length observed 

‘‘ And what have I to do with adead monk?” the monarch: “but it was not merely to tell 
asked Henry, in a tone that seemed half care- me this history, tragic though it be that your 
less and half impatient. lordship has this night come all the way from 

“Permit me to continue,” said Wolsey. Westminster? There must be more behind: 
“Indeed, I must crave your Highness’s pa- so I pray thee, proceed.” 
tience to listen to a short narrative. It will “I will, sire,” returned Wolsey, “When 
not occupy many minutes, and it is of import- the c rpse was borne from the charch into 
ance.” | the Monastery, it was placed : pon the humble 

“Then in heaven’s name proceed!” ejacu- | pallet where the living anchorite had been 
lated the King. | wont to rng and the good monk who was 

“JT will, sire. On the evening of the 18th deputed by his brethren to perform the last 
of this month—namely, the month of August,” , offices for the dead, discovered a slip of parch- 
continued Wolsey, with solemn sententious- ment amidst the folds of the deceased's gar- 
ness, “Father Paul issued instructions to his | ments. Mark, my liege! a slip of parchment! 
eleven brethren to repair to their cells, and, Am I to proceed ?-—or have I said enough ?” 
not to stir thence until the peep of dawa| “By heaven, my lord!” ejaculated the King 
should announce the time for matin-prayer. angrily: but immediately checking himself, be 
Aceustomed to obedience, the eleven munks said, “Go on—go on: I will hear you out. 
shut themselves up in their respective cells, "T'were perhaps better—although——Buat go 
without seeking to learn the motive for which on!” 
the order had been given. Soon after ten! “I will do a0, then—since such is your 
o'clock, it appears, some of them heard the Grace’s command,” observed Wolsey, with » 
sounds of horses approaching the monastery: sort of subdued wonder in his accents; as if 
but they gave no rein to undue curiosity, A the King’s conduct amazed him mnch—more 
little later on that night, a tremendous storm indeed than by his voice be dared show. “On 
broke forth——-Your Highness may perhaps perusing the contents of that parchment slip,” 
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he continued, “the worthy monk who had 
discovered it, was stricken with the pro- 
fonndest astonishment; and he at once 
understood why he and his brethren had been 
consigned the night before to their cells. But 
he also saw the necessity of keeping the secret 
which accident had thus reve to him: it 
was his late Superior’s secret—and it had 
falien into his hands like a heritage from the 
dead! He therefore said nothing of the cir- 
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am growing weary of this long discourse, my 
lord.” 

‘¢God keep your Hizhness!” seid Wolsey 
with a deep solemnity of tone: “and again I 
must take leave to observe, even at the risk of 
offending my beloved monarch, that this is no 


maiter to trifle with, Ah! will your Grace 


compel me to speak out plainly, and to de- 
clare that the Papal Bul) mentioned in the 
slip of parchment which I received from the 


cumstance unto his brethren, but kept the , monk, never emandted from Rome — never 
archment-slip safe about his own person. | passed through my hands—but though most 
he very next night the monk dreamt that pone devised and skilfully confectioned, 


he beheld the spirit of Father Paul standing is but a 


by the side of bis pallet, and gazing down 


brication aud a forgery !” 


“By heaven ! this grcws too tedious for 


upon him with a look of mingled mournfulness ' even the patience of a saint !” ejaculated King 


and reproach. For several successive nights 


‘“‘Here! what, ho! St. Louis, come 


Henry. 


was this dream repeated—until at length the | quick!” he shouted forth at the top of his 


monk resolved to consult the new Superior, 
who had just been elected from amonget his 
brethren. He did so: and the Superior at 
once advised him to place the parchment cer- 
tificate in the hands of one of the high digni- 
taries of the church. The monk, acting upon 
his counsel, lost no time in proceeding to Lord 
Warham’s residence at Greenwich: but his 
lordship was absent at Canterbury. There- 
upon the worthy monk bent his steps to West- 
minster—sought an interview with me—nar- 
rated ali these particulars—and placed the 
parchment in my hands. I enjoined him to 
maintain the strictest secrecy, —sending a 
similar mes through him to his Superior. 
This occu yesterday morning ; and after 
dae deliberation with myself, I resulved to 
seck an early audience of your Highness—but 
an audience clothed in the deepest mystery, 
veiled in the profoundest secrecy, and accom- 
panied with ail possible precautions.” 

Wolsey stopped, evidently awaiting some 
observation or comment from the lips of the 
King: but Henry spake not for nearly a 
minute ;—and then he said, in a tone which 
—— filled Mller —— hee igre and 
mpatience, * Well, my lord, why t ou 
thus | ? Proceed with ie tale: for aaa I 
am at a loss to conceive how it hath anything 
to do with me.” 

“Great King,” resumed Wolsey, with the 
Geepest solemnity, “this transaction is as- 
soredly not one that may be trified with. The 
parchment slip which I received from the 
monk, and which I have now about my person, 


apeaks of a Papal Bull issued at a very recent | ey 


date, aad granting certain licences and dis- 
pensations, Now, most potent Sovereign, be not 
offended with your faithful servant—buat par- 
-on my boldness, I conjure you—when I remind 
your ness that I, though a most unworthy 
servant of the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome, do 
exercise the fanctiona of his 


at this moment in your Grace's dominions ; { si 
from Rome, 


and every document —— 

stamped with the keys of Peter, and 
having the three leaden seals appended, mast 
of necessity through my hands, and be 
duly recorded in the archives whereof I am 
the custodian. Shall I continue, sire?—do 
you Aas me — — * 

nstead of asking my permission,” q ickl 

responded the King, “ you receive = — 
mand to do so. And now delay not: for I 


powerfal voice. 

The young Secretary bounded away from 
the partition-door at which he was listening; 
and the next moment entered his own 
chamber, where the King and Wolsey had 
been conversing. 

“ Light the lamp, Master Secretary !” cried 
the King, still speaking in a loud and angry 
tone. ‘ Were the eyes of all my Court fixed 
upon the lattice of this room, and able to 
— — we would have a light! Be quick, 

say—be quick !” 

“ Has this young man been listening to our 
discourse, my liege,” asked Wolsey, “that he 
— so quickly to your Highness’s sum- 
mons ?” 

““No—he would not dare!” answered the 
King. ‘‘ Bat I raised my voice alond—and 
being in the passage, he was quick to fly to the 
summons. Haste, St. Louis—the lamp, the 
lamp! I see it is the * thing to throw light 
upon his lordship’s story |” 

“Bat, great Sovereign,” urged — ——— 
‘will you admit this young man to our oonũ- 
dence ?” 

“Silence, my lord !—not another word!” 
interrupted the King ———— and he was 
— to stamp his foot violently upon the 

oor, 

The next moment the lamp flamed up,-the 
strong spirituous oil catching the match whieh 
St. Louis applied to the wick ; aad the three 
persons who were in the apartment-~namely, 
the King, Woleey, and the Private Secretary 
—were in a moment vo each other's 


es. 
** Now, my lord, the parchment—the parch- 
ment 1” said the “Come — give it 
quickly—fambie not thus beneath your gar 
ments—quick, I say-——there |—at last !” 
The King snatched the slip of parohment 
from Wolsey’s bands, and hastily ran his eye 
over its An extraordinary expres- 
on i epread iteclf — his —— 
nance; and turning aside an instant, he 
seemed to deliberate what course ke should 
ursue. 


. “Up to the very last moment,” muttered 
Wolsey to himself, “did the infatuated mo- 
narch hug the belief that the document might 
not reveal the whole extent of his imprudence: 
and now——” 

“St. Louis!” cried the King, suddenly turn- 
ing towards the young Secretary, “go yea 


an — 
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down to the stables—prepare two horses—have 
them ip readiness at the private gate—and in 
ten minutes I will join you there. You will 
accompany me to the place whither I am 
ng.” 

St. Louis hastened away to execute his royal 
master’s orders; and the King remained alone 
with the Lord Archbishop of York. What 
more passed between the monarch and Wolse 
—who was alieady intriguing to raise himself 
to power—we need not pause to describe. 
Suffice it to say, that after a few more words 
of brief and hurried discourse, Wolsey returned 
to his barge,—while the King hastened to join 
St. Louis, whom he found ready with the 
two horses at the private gate of the palace- 
grounds. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A MEETING. 


On the same evening of which we have just 
been writing in the previous chapter,—but a 
couple of hours earlier than when the Kin 
first went to St. Louis’ apartment in the Roya 
House,— Musidora was walking alone in the 
garden of Grantham Villa. The sun was then 
bright, though descending towards its western 
home: the air was filled with the warmth of 
the glowing autumnal season — the borders 
and parterres, amidst which the gravel walks 
meandered, were beautiful in all the myriad 
varieties of fioral hues—and the ripe fruits 
clustered upon the laden boughs of the trees. 

Musidora was clad in a dark dress that set 
off the alabaster fairness of her ccmplexion to 
its fullest advantage, and developed the grace- 
fally voluptuous contours of ber splendid form. 
The masses of her hair, shaming the most lus- 
trous hue of the raven’s wing, fell in luxuriant 
ringlets over the ivory shoulders and on the 
proud bosom which the low-cut corsage of her 
dress half revealed ;—and even below the 
slender waist did the rich tresses descend, 
floating heavily around her, hke a veil which 
the warm sluggish breeze can but languidly 
agitate. Her countenance was more than 
usually serious. That smile, which in its cold 
brilliancy was wont to linger upon and soften 
the lower portion of her countenance, was not 
there now: the features of chiselled marble 
were — as rigid as the marble itself, 
— not altogether expressionless, but pro- 
foundly solemn. Neither proudly radiant nor 
coldly proud at this hour, Musidora appeared 
as if there were a deep and painful pre-occupa- 
tion of all her thoughts, and as if she were 
seriously and delibera endeavouring, not 
merely to analyse feelings of which she was 
conscious, but also to read the meaning of 
others which dimly and vaguely yet oppres- 
sively haunted her. 

Her step was slow, and seemed measured to 
the mournful tenour of her thoughts: her large 
dark eyes, though not absolutely cast down, 
had their looks inclined ;—her arms, white and 
dazsling as modelled alabaster, and bare to the 
shoulders, were curved in such a manner that 
the wrists crossed as if listlessly thrown the one 


over the other, at the peak of the stomacher : 
while the gentle inclination of the head gave a 
most graceful arching to the neck; so that 
there was something elegantly statuesque, 
mingled with a soft abandonment, about her 
entire forma. 

The long ekirt of ber dark dress swept with 
a slight rustling sound over the grave? path- 
way; but being shorter in front, the Rowing 
drapery concealed not the admirably sha 
feet and ankles, as the lady slowly pursued her 
way towards a shrubbery at that extremity of 
the garden which was farthest from the villa. 

Seldom was it that Musidora gave sudible 
utterance to her thoughts: rare were the occa- 
sions on which her hab tual caution, and the 
strong control which she was wout to exercise 
over herself, were so far forgotten as to lead 
her to run the risk of being overheard by any 
curious listener who might happen to be near. 
But now, in that same serious mood which had 
thus as it were beguiled her with its mournful 
influence to abandon somewhat of the glacial 
dignity of her demeanour to aslightly drooping 
gait, was she also led to allow her thoughts to 
flow in audible musings from her lips, and she 
the while unconscious of the proceeding. 

“I might have seen—I might have known 
that this marriage would not merely fail to 
secure my happiness, but that it would even 
stamp my misery. Happiness!—no, no; that 
is what I never could have hoped for! The 
grecn returns not to the withered leaf, nor the 
delicate bloom to the blighted flower: still le~s 
its early poetry to the heart. I have sacrificed 
myself —I feel that I have done so. But 
wherefore did I accept this destiny? Was it 
through ambition? Yes—a lofty, towering 
ambition! And yet God knows it was not 
ambition all! Nu—it was fur my beloved 
father’s sake as well. Yes-and more than 
this likewise—that I might have the power of 
— benents to the poor, the wretched, 
and the down-trampled members of the human 
race. If then ambition be an evil, my motins 
in accepting the dignity of Queen of England 
were not all evil: for besides ambition, there 
were some softer and gentler if not nobler sen- 
timents. But am I Queen of England? Ah! 
now I have asked myrelf a question that seems 
to touch the chord which, hitherto unknown, 
has been vibrating with a mysterious pain in 
my heart. Yes—and at this moment, while 
giving substance and shape to the doubt itself, 
and calling up into palpable existence that 
misgiving which has hitherto lurked in the 
darkest depths of my soul, I feel a dull sicken- 
ing sense of terror come over me. That feeling, 
which for some days past has haunted me like 
a weird | sana a of evil, now assumes the 
shape of a real phantom in my path. Then, 
am I Queen of England ?” 

Asking herself this question in a louder tone 
—— — she = revious] _— 

ing, ora stop short; and whi 
@ more than ghastly pallor sat upon her fea- 
tures, a strange feverish lustre shone in the 
depths of her superb dark eyes, and the next 
moment an expression of mingling anguish 
aad bewilderment swept over her countenance. 

“Yet why do I put that question to myself ?” 
she suddenly resumed, still speaking audibly, 


— —— 
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and at the same time continuing her slow and 
seemingly measured walk through the shrub- 
be ‘‘ Were not all the ceremonies com- 
plete ? was not the Papal Bull read? were not 
the witnesses present P was not the priest's 
blessing given ? was not my hand united to 
the King’s? and is not the cer.ificate here— 
yes, hefe in my bosom ?” 

Thas speaking, she again stopped short; and 
drawing forth the slip of parchment from its 
resting place in her corsage, she opened it and 
slowly read its contents: then folding it up 
again, she returned it to her bosom. 

“ Yes—all the proceedings were regular and 
legitimate. Then wherefore this strange and 


wildering uncertainty ? why this gloom that | 


creeps in upon my spirit? why this presenti- 
ment of evil that takes possession of my soul ? 
Only fourteen short days have passed since 
that night —may I not even say that dreadful 
night ?—on which the bridal ceremony took 
lace; and from all the King has told me, is 
t not plain bg that it were dangerous for 
him to proclaim immediately this secret mar- 
riage? Wherefore, then, should I be already 
impatient for the public recognition of that 
rauk which is assuredly mine. Is it that my 
soul still trembles and my brain still reels be- 
neath the influence of those omens which 
seemed to mark the evening of our bridal? or 
is it that the memories of the past have been 
vividly re-awakened within me? No, no: those 
memories needed not arousing: they never 
slumbered !” 

And as Musidora gave utterance to these 
last words with a strange, a wild, and yet a 
deeply concentrated emphasis,-- again did an 
expression of anguish sweep over her counte- 
nance; and stopping short, she covered her 
face—that ghastly pallid face—with her deli- 
cate white hands. Thus she stood for upwards 
of a minute, still and motionless as a statue, 
No tears trickled between her fingers—no sobs 
broke from her lips —no sighs convulsed her 
besom: all that passed, was passing inwardly 
—and deep indeed, mysterious tov as deep, 
was the lady’s unutierable woe, At length she 
slowly withdrew her hands from her counte- 
nance, and resumed her walk as well as her 
audible musings. 

No, no—such memories as those never 
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suspicion, did I often find myself gazing upon 
the King to acquire the certainty that it was 
really he, and not some demon taking his place 
At other times the fancy would seize upon me 
that he himself must be made the sport of ma- 
licious fiends who were filling his mind with 
the delusion of love, only to dispel it again 
when it should reach the point at which retreat 
was = ar ee but aversion and regret most 
certain! ,And, O heavens! how arduously 
did I struggle 7 at those torturing dreams— 
how fiercely did I battle against those frightful 
misgivings!—and in my zeal to conquer them, 
to what strange moods of annatural mirth and 
buoyant spirits did I seem to abandon myself! 
My conduct must have been most singular ;— 


| and yet the King appeared to notice it not. 


But why?” she saddenly exclaimed, “do I 
| thus give way to these painful thoughts? why 
(do I now recall every fitful fancy that tortured 

me during those six weeks? Musidora, Masi- 

ora!” she said, apostrophizing herself in a re- 

roachful tone, “all this is unworthy of you! 

ou, who for three long years and upwards en- 
tombed the past as it were so deeply in your 
heart’s sepulchre, and covered that grave of 
perished feelings, not with the flowers of 
artificial smiles, but with the snows of a cold 
and frozen mien !—you, who until the last few 
weeks had exercised such sovereign sway over 
every sentiment of the soul and emotion of the 
mind, that not even a blush could rise to your 
cheeks against your will nor an anpremeditated 
glance flash forth from your eyes !—you, who 
had thus succeeded in converting yourself into 
a statue, and rendering your very countenance 
as inscrutable as the mystery itself which lay 
buried in your heart!—you, Musidora,” she 
continued, still reproachfully addressing her- 
self, “are now becoming weak, nervous, and 
apprehensive as the silliest girl,—torturing 
every passing shadow into a phantom of fear, 
and brooding upon every transient image 
until it assumes the shape of a palpabie 
spectre. Musidora, Musidora! you must take 
courage—you fnust be firm—you must become 
, yourself again !” 

Inspired as it were all in a moment with the 
very courage which she sought thus tosummon 
to hr aid, and animated with the fortitude 
which was natural to her soul, Musidora sud- 





slumbered !” she said, thus again giving utter-| denly raised her head—stepped out with a 
ance to the thought that was uppermost in her firmer pace—and assumed a look of mingled 
mind. “ Besides—that day, six weeks previous , hauteur and defiance, as if she were prepared 
to the bridal-evening, when old Landini whis- | to combat even destiny itself. Back to her 
pered certain words in mine ears——Ah! they countenance came that smile of ice-like bril- 
indeed would have caused all che past to flame liancy which she was wont to wear: her eyes 
up into a vivid glare before me, even if the flashed strange and living fires; she put back 
daik shades of forgetfulness had ever for a the cloud of raven hair which had somewhat 
single moment id oa to envelope it! And /obtruded over the alabaster expanse of her 
during that interval of six weeks, what strange | brow; and her fine bust seemed to swell into 


fancies tortured me—what wild and frightful 
visions haunted me! No wonder that my 
moods were versatile as those of the most ca- 
pricious girl who knows not her own mind 
from one instant to another!—no wonder that 
my conduct towards the King was marked by 
as many variations as the tenour of my inward 
thoughts! Oh! there were moments when 
the idea fastened upon my soul that a hideous 
deception was being practised towards me; 
and being tortured by the fiery agonies of that 


nobler contours as if qaeenly thoughts were 
springing up within, Proudly now she walked 
—proudly too she looked ; but combining ele- 
gance and grace in every movement: and in 
every gesture, and with that cold glacier-like 
brilliancy shining over all, she seemed the 
Queen of Winter transported from the frozen 
regions of the north to the warm sunshine of 
that garden-scene ! 

At the very instant she had thus resumed 
this icy calinness of demeanour, which, if not 


— 
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exactly nataral to her, at least had been her 
habitual bearing for nearly four yeara,—she 
heard the sounds of footsteps advancing from 
behind. Deliberately turning round, she sad- 
denly started —and something like a sup 
pressed shrick eeemed to escape her lips, as 
she found herself face to face with an indivi- 
dual who thus appeared no stranger to her. 

Thies was Lionel Danvers! 

The nobleman was apparelled, according to 
his wont, in dark raiment, bat of the costliest 
materials and most elegant fashion; and no- 
thing could be better adapted to set off his tall, 
slender, and faultlessly symmetrical figure than 
the costume of that age. The cap, with its 
gracefally drooping feather, seemed to sit 
proudly apon the masses of his long curling 


— — — 
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from this icy inanimation of your’s, and send 
the torrent of a living fire pouring through 
every vein.” 

& lord,” responded Masidora, her deep 
eves slowing with a strange unnatural lustre, 
aud her lips blanching as she spoke, “ your 
words may conjure up memories that are tor 
turing to a degree. but is not my congcience 
pure? Whatever fearful mystery there may 
be in those past circumstances to which you 
have alluded—yet it crime be connected there- 
with—if awfal horror lurk in its scarcely 
fathomable profundities—surely it is you, my 
lord, who should tremble more than I? 

“Think you, Musidora,” said Lionel Dan- 
vers, now suddenly becoming strangely excited 
himeelf, and glaring down upon her as if with 


raven-black hair, and above his forehead of |tbose fierce and fiery looks of his he could 
noble height. His splendid dark eyes, glorious | pierce into the depths of her soul and fathom 


as Musidora’s own, flashed forth fires as bright 
though far more sinister; and upon his clas- 
sicallv cut lips, shaded by the thinly but — 
pencilled moustache, sat that half. scornful, 





, 


its most secret thoughts,—“ think you, Musi- 
dora, I ask, that you have ever, even in the 
wildest flight of your imagination or in the 


’loftiest soaring of your conjecture, penetrated 


half-disdainful smile which seemed to have the tremendvuus mystery to which we are both 


been a characteristic ot all the scions of the 
Danvers race, but more especially of Lord 
Lionel. 

The excitement which seized npon Musidora 
at this meeting, evidently so unexpected and 
so unlooked for, disappeared as quickly as it 
came ;—and all in an instant resuming her 
dignity of mien and her glacier-lke look of 
haughty beauty, she said in a cold passionless 
voice, as if her very words were ice, ‘* What 
would you with me?” 

“ Will not the fair Muasidora honour me with 
a brief interview ?” asked Danvers: then, 
without waiting for her assent, he placed him- 
self by her side on her right hand, and with an 
easy but graceful gesture, went on to observe, 
“ Do not let me interrupt your walk; but suffer 
me to become the partner of your ramble in 
this delicious garden for a few minutes, Be- 
hold! the sun is sinking towards the western 
horizon; in half-an-hour or so he will disap- 
pear from our view. Grant me, then, the in- 
terval which will thus elapse ere the twilight 
commences ?” ° 

But for what purpose this meeting ?” asked 
Musidora: and though her words and looks 
were still ca'm—nay, more than calm—cold 
even unto freezing point—yet was it evident to 
the eye of Lord Danvers that it cost her an 
almost superhuman effort to sustain snch an 
unnatural composure. 

* Did you think, Musidora,” he asked, fixing 
his eyes with a strange searching look upon 
her, “that we were never to meet again? did 
you believe that when we parted last—I need 
not allude to the how or the where——” 

“No, no!” suddenly ejaculated Musidora, 
her eyes flashing a wild fire, and a look of an- 

uish sweeping over her countenance, as if 

rd Danvers’ words had suddenly conjurad 
up a art fa remembrance: but again, the 
next instant, did she conquer her emotions and 
resume the cold hautear of her looks. 

“You see, Musidora,” observed the noble- 
man, with a slightly perceptible irony in his 
words, and an expansion of the mocking smile 
upon his lips, “that I have but to breathe a 
few syllables to your ear in order to startle you 


alluding?” 

“May God have mercy upon you, Lionel 
Danvers!” suddenly answered Musidora, in a 
singularly earnest and impressive tone: then 
as if all her unnaturally assumed courage and 
calmness abruptly broke down in a moment, 
she literally wrung her hands, crying, “Ob! it 
is impossible that I can continue to regard you 
without emotion, knowing what I dv know and 
thinking what I do think!’ 

“But that emotion, Musidora ?” exclaimed 
Danvers: and in his dark eyes shone still 
more brightly and more glowingly that strange 
lustre which shot forth fires terrible to en- 
counter. 

“That emotion?” repeated Musidora, her 
blanched lips quivering and her whole form 
trembling likewise, as if she were now actually 
shivering with a real and not an assumed 
glacial coldness: “do you ask me to explam 
what that emotion is? I will then. It isa 

ity—a commiseration boundless, Oh! bound- 
ess as the illimitable immensity of that ill 
which, heaven knows how or why, you have 
wrought unto yourself !” 

*“ Ah!” ejaculated Danvers, an awful exprese 
sion'of mingled rage, and hate, and diabolic 
malignity suddenly distorting his sublimely 
beautiful countenance: “have you then so Jar 
penetrated my wild and wondrous secret as 
to make me the object of such grovelling, des- 
picable sentiments as those? Perish all pity! 
—beneath the heel of contempt do I crush all 
commiseration! Such as my destiny is, do [ 
follow | it: such as my fate is, do I pursue 


“But your —— final doom, unhapy-y 
man?” exclaimed Musidora, her whole a 
pearance £0 full of convulsing horror and wild 
afiright, that she seemed not the same being 
she was when clothed in her ice like dignity a 
few minutes back. 

“My doom, Musidora!” returned Danvers, 
his voice suddenly sinking to a tone awfully 
low, and yet filled with the accents of fierce 
despair: “speak not to me thus! dare not to 
breathe that word in my ear! Besides,” he 
added, in a wild voice of passionate vehe- 
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mence, “you are wrong-—you err deplorably 
your conjecture has misled you—you 
have followed the promptings of a fevered 


arnt 
“Would to heaven that I could think sm, 
Lionel !” 
appearing suddenly to recollect that she was 
speaking in a tone and likewise in terms all 
too familiar for her position as a married 
woman, especially a bride in the first days of 
thé honeymoon, she went on to say with « 
ver look and colder voice, “Lord Danvers, 
o not mistake my meaning. Attribute not 
the words I have uttered, to any revival of 
the sentiment of other times. No—that has 
perished for ever! But when I expressed my- 
self so vehemently—perhaps foo warmly in 
behalf of your welfare—it was as a fellow- 
creatare that I regarded you ; and to any other 
human being whom I fancied or feared to be 
similarly situated, should I have spoken in pre- 
cisely the same terms. But enough of this, 
if it offend you. And now perhaps, my lord,” 
she added with a still more dignified manner 
and even in a tone of command, “ perha 
you will be kind enough to inform me for 
what purpose you have sought me here this 
evening ?” 

“Let the course of conversation carry us 
naturally on to the issue of explanation,” ob- 
served Lord Danvers, who had now recovered 
not merely his wonted equanimity, but like- 
wise his haughty ease of manner, his scornfal 
smile, and his slightly mocking tone. ‘From 
what you have ere now said, I cannot flatter 
myself that you are particularly well pleased 
to behold me?” 

“My lord, we never ought to have met 
again—and you know it!” was Musidora’s 
calm but resolute reply. 

“ Ahf the disdainful beauty means to dictate 
to me!” said Lord Danvers, his accents be- 
coming bitterly mocking. 

‘‘ My lord, are you coward enough to insult 
me?” demanded Musidora, stopping suddenly 
short, and bending upon him all the fire of her 
magnificent eyes. 

“ Really,” responded Lionel, with a sardonic 
laugh, “ this is not the language which you, of 
all women, should hold to me.” 

‘My lord,” answered Musidora, still speak- 
ing with dignity but firmness, although a hectic 
flush, like that of surpressed indignation, sud- 
denly appeared upon her cheecks, which were 
wont to be of such marble parity; “ you have 
no right to revert to the past. It is not only 
ungenerous, it is even mean and dastardly 
Besides,” exclaimed Muaidora, suddenly rais- 
ing her head prondly, “if we look each other 
in the face, who ought to blush and be ashamed 
for the past? whose eyes ought to quail before 
those of the other?” 

“ All the solemn vows, the oatha, the protes- 
tations,” returned Lionel Danvers, with bitter 
accents and diabolically mocking looks,— 
‘where are they? what became of them ? 
List! there is a breeze passing gently amidst 
these verdant evergreens, those shrubs, and 
those trees—but it is not more fleeting nor 
more idle thag the vows, the pledges, and the 
protestations to which [ allude. those 
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sunbeams which are now flickering above the 
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westera horizon, are not so transient ner 90 
evanescent, as that same catalogue of 
and protestations !” 

* Lord Danvers,” interrupted Musidora, “is 
it possible that you can dare address this lan- 
to me? Just heaven!” she cried, 
stamping one of her delicate feet fiercely upon 
the ground, “with whom lay the deception ? 
with whom the foul treachery ? O God!” she 
continued, now clasping ler hands wildly to- 
together, as the whole train of torturing 
memories swept back like a flight of 7 
arrows through her mind: “ from what appall- 
ing fate was I not rescued? I shudder—Oh! 
I shudder at the bare idea—it is fearful to con- 
template !” 

“Ah! you escaped me then, it is true!” 
cried Danvers, with accents so savagely bitter 
that Musidora quailed and shrank back. 

Vea,“ she murmured in a low and half be- 
wildered tone—for her thoughts seemed falling 
into confusion beneath the influence of con- 
sternation and dismay: “I escaped you then 
— heaven grant that I may escape you for 
ever!” 

“You escaped me!” echoed Danvers, his lip 
curling with fiendish scorn and diabolic 
mockery. “ Yes, in one sense you have es 
caped me: but-————” 

And suddenly checking himself, he surveyed 
the affrighted Musidora with a look of such in- 
effable sardonism and malignant triumph, that 
she felt the maddening sensations of wildest 
— springing up like living flames within 

er. 


“Tell me what you mean ?” she .said, with 
short quick gaspings. ‘ Your words are vague 
—but your looks—O God! your looks are full 
of direst omen!—Lionel—my lord—Danvers 
—for heaven’s sake I conjure you, regard me 

ot thus! Whatever your power may be— 
and I fear it is great—I dare not think how 
great, nor to what extent of mischief it may be 
— I beseech you, my lord, to spare 
me !” 

Frenzy had collected in her wild dark eyes 
as she thus spoke; and the hectic on her 
cheeks had gathered into two crimson spots, 
which seemed to burn upon that countenance 
where the marble’s paleness was wont to. 
dwell: and so vivid indeed were these spots 
that they appeared as if all the heart’s blood 
had been suddenly concentrated there. 

‘“* Musidora,” said Lord Danvers, in a deep 
penetrating voice, “calm yourself, if you can 
—and listen to me. You have said that you 
believe my power to be : but whatever 
it be, I am compelled by its influence at this 
moment to reassure you so far as to declare 
that I have no wish to deal with your life ——” 

“My life?” echoed Masidora. ‘But my 
happiness—all that remains to me of what the 
world calls happiness—all that you have loſt - 
gan you deal with that?” 

“ Aye, by the Power to which we have both 
alluded, can I!” exclaimed Lord Danvers, in a 
swelling voice of malignant triamph. “ Your 
happiness, Masidora—eee! I hold it in my 
hand, and can crash it thus in my grasp!” 

As Lord Danvers spoke he plocked s pear 
from the overhanging branch of a tree, and 

crushing it so that the juice spirted out upon 
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his garments from its ripe — he tossed 
it away; and where it fell upon the gravel- 
walk it seemed as if a wheel or a heavy boot 
had paseed over it. Then. calmly wi g his 
hand upon a beautifal worked kerchief, he 
said in a quiet tone, but fall of an implacable 
wickedness, “ Now, Musidora, what think you 
of my power over your happiness, since at any 
moment I can crush it even as I have crushed 
thar fruit ?” 

No words can describe the appalled and 
dreary look of mingled consternation and de- 
spaic which Musidora fixed apon Lionel Dan- 
vers as he crushed the fruit and addressed her 
in those terrible terms. Gone was all her 
wondrous power of self-composure!—gone that 
mask of ice with which she had been wont 
to cover her countenance !— gone that glacial 
ecrenity beneath which she had for years 
pares the harrowing memories of the 
past! Unhsppy Musidora! she was now ex- 
periencing an ordeal of the most frightful 
and excruciating description: it seemed as if 
fin of red-hot iron were tearing in her brain 

grasping at her vitals: it was an awful 
moment, full of horror, anguish, blackness, 
burning ! 

“ Proud soul of ice!” exclaimed Lord Dan- 
vers, “have I moved you now? But listen— 
and hear what I have to say. Doubtless when 
we parted nearly four years back—you well 
remember when and how—yon thonght that it 
was for ever: you imagined that ne’er again 
should we meet upon earth. But, O insensate 
fool that you were, to hug the hope that when 
the love of a Danvers was rejected, it would 
not turn to deadliest hate !” 

“Love, love!” shrieked forth the agonizing 
Musidora: “desecrate not thus the name of 
love! That love was mine, not your's. It was 
I who cherished your image as the beacon of 
life’s hope—the guiding star of my destiny. 
But you—you, false, treacherous man!” she 
continued, her coantenance now flushing with 
sudden rage; “it was you who woulda have 
made me a victim—it was you who sought to 
sacrifice me to that same tremendous mystery 
— had previously engulfed Ciara Man- 
ners !” 

“ Yos,” observed Lionel, with a strange 
mocking smile, and a bitter irony of tone, “ I 
know fall well that you are acquainted with 
that history. I watched your features when 
the old man related it word for word, some 
three or four months back in yon villa——” 

* You!” exclaimed Musidora in utter amaze- 
ment; and all the flush of recent indignation 
faded into more than the wonted paleness of 
her countenance: “you! What, were you 
hg ial were you near—upon that occa- 
siou ?” 

“Yes I was present on that occasion,” re- 
turned Danvers, gazing upon her as if Lucifer 
himself were looking out of his eyes, so di 
bolic was their expression. “TI heard ali - 
beheld all. Remember you, that in your sym. 
pathy for the poor old ruined merchant,” be 
contianed with withering sarcasm, “ you handed 
him a cup of wine ere he commenced his 
history ? und when he had brought it to a 
conclusion, you expressed your sorrow and 
your commiseration. Ah! but when he im- 


t 





ee 
lored you to intercede against that cruel piti- 

Danvers—those were his very words—your 
countenance became ghastly. I saw it all, [ 
ll you: yes, I beheld it all: and it was not 
difficult to read what was passing in your 
mind — for in proportion to the sympathy 
which you bes upon old Manrers, was 
the sentiment of loathing and execratign with 
which you thought of me!” 

Aga in utter dismay and with an appalled 
look did Musidora gaze upon Lionel as he 
thus spoke : then, as he ceased, she said, while 
acold shivering passed visibly over her form, 
“You tell me that you saw eryerything that 
night P Dreadful man—but as. incompre- 
hensible as you are dreadfal—was it at the 
casement or behind the tapestry that you were 
rege or am I to believe that you have 
the facility of rendering yourself unseen—in- 
visible ?” 

A smile of ineffable malice and triamph, but 
wicked beyond the power of language to de- 
scribe, wreathed the haughty lips of the noble- 
man as Musidora thus addressed him: but 
wivhout answering her question, he said in 
taunting accents, * Perhaps the history of Clara 
Manners is not the only one into which your 
curiosity has led you to penetrate? and it may 
be that you intend to follow up your researches 
with regard to each and all of those names 
which you beheld——” 

“ Enough, enough ! you are driving me 
mad!” shrieked forth the wretched Musidora; 
pressing both her hands to her throbbing brows. 

“The history of Clara Manners,” pursued 
the implacable Danvers, as if he revelled in 
the tortures which he was thus inflicting, “is 
known to you: that of Bianea Landini is also 
known to you: and perhaps in process of time 
you will glean the histories of Margaret Dun- 
haven—Dolorosa Cortez—and Arline de St. 
Louis ?” 

*Q heavens! is not your’s a fearful race?” 
exclaimed Musidora: “and, Oh! what a fear- 
ful destiny that makes you tread in the path of 
your ancestors——like them, seeking vic- 
tims !” 

“ Ancestors!” echoed Lionel: and again did 
that terrible smile of wickedness and malice 
mingled with haughty scorn, expand upon his 
countenance, “ But time is passing—the sun 
is sinking to its western home —and its expir- 
ing rays are now riage over yon trees. 
Our present interview shall not exceed the 
limit which I preseribed at its commence- 
ment.” 

“Our present interview?” repeated Musi- 
dora, recoiling with fresh terror from the ob- 
servation: “are we then to meet again 9” 

“Yes —and shortly too —— Very, very 
shortly,” rejoined Danvers. ‘ But listen, 
say, while give utterance to a few more 
words of explanation. Musidera, we once 
loved each other: but this love on your pore 
has turned to abhorrence, hatred, and lvathing 
~while with me it |.as changed to the craving 
for an implacable vengeance, Nearly ‘our 
years have elapsed since we parted—I need 
not say where nor how: but when we did 
thus it was with the determination on 
my side to make you sooner ‘or later feel 
that power from which at the time you so 
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miraculously escaped. During the three years 


and nine months which have elapsed since | sun had 


that memorable night when we parted, I 
have watched you—I have kept my ee upon 
you—and you the while unconscious that you 
were thus observed! I beheld you seekin 

to conceal all the memories of the past beneat 

that air of glacial sereneness and freezing 
dignify which almost became a second nature, 
ao well did you wear your mask of ice! But 
4 laughed within myself as I thonght that 
the time must come when I should be enabled 
to thaw all this coldness on your part and 
make your marble frame feel as if liquid fire 
were gushing in your veins-——yes, and meit 
that proud soul which had learnt to pride itself 
upon its power and strength, and break too 
that spirit which to the world seemed charac- 
terized with an adamantine firmness! Now, 
Musidora, you understand me well—you know 
me better than ever you knew me before; and 
the deep terror which sits upon your soul 
makes you feel—aye, and deeply feel, that 
your happiness is but too surely in my grasp, 
to be treated at any moment as that bruised 
and crushed frait which lies there /” 

As these last words fell from the lips of 
Lionel Danvers, the expiring sunbeams disap 
peared behind the trees. Musidora, filled with 
consternation and horror, passed her hand 
over her eyes as if to dissipate any illusion that 
might be upon her brain; for she could 

sscarcely believe that all that was now passing 
could be aught more than a frightful vision: 
but when she looked again at the spot where 
Danvers had an instant before stood in her 
—— she beheld him not—he was gone, 

aving disappeared like a phantom that vanishes 
into the thin air. 


* 
— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE KING. 


For upwards of a minute did Musidora remain 
standing where she was, in a sort of dream-like 
amazement, blended with dismay. Her eyes 
were dilated and vacant—her features were 
rigid—her form was still and motionless as 
marble. The colour had even left her lips; 
and there was no vital hue upon her counte- 
nance. She seemed like a statue personifying 
consternation and despair. 

Was it all a dream—a terrible illusion 
through which she had been passing? Clutch- 
ing greedily at the thought, she exclaimed, 
“Yes, yes—it mast be!” 

But at that instant her eyes fell upon the 
crushed fruit which lay upon the gravel-walk ; 
and then she clasped: her hands together in a 
new paroxyam of wildest anguish. The hot 
tears gushed over her slabaster cheeks—— 
scalding, burning tears that might have left 
gearing marks even upon the marble whose 
paleness those cheeks resembled. It is a ter- 
rible thing to contemplate the rending anguish 
thus endured by one of such grand and mar- 
vellous beauty, and who, judging from what 
she herself bad said guring her discourse with 
Danvers, deserved not so wretched a fate ! 
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All of a sudden a thought struck her. The 
set—it was the hour when the King, 
her husband, would arrive at the villa—and 
she must return in-doors to receive him! Oh, 
not for worlds must she suffer him to notice 
the terrible traces of that poignant anguish 
which she had been enduring, and was endur- 
ing still! If he were to mar& the evidences of 
her grief, what explanation could she give ? 
What could she possibly say to account forthe 
desolate dreariness of her looks? Again did 
the lady exert a wondrovs—nay, almost pre- 
ternatural effort to resame her wonted air: and 
more than ever did she experience the neces- 
sity of veiling the tortures of her harrowed 
heart beneath that mask of ice which she had 
been wont to put on. In proportion to the 
utter need of the emergency, so did her power 
of concealment appear to come back to her 
aid ;—and once more with the glacial dignity 
of bearing—once more too with the cold re- 
finement and icy elegance of mien, did she re- 
enter the villa. 

She ascended to her chamber, to make some 
little alteration in her toilet, and likewise to 
rest herself for a few minutes, the more effectu- 
ally to regain the full measure of outward 
composure that was requisite for her meeting 
with the King. Annetta was in the room; 
and a perfumed lamp was lighted upon the 
toilet-table. Then, except for the increased 
pallor of Musidora’s cheeks as the flame of the 
ene are lamp cast its glare upon her, 
—and except too for the partial drooping of 
her richly-fringed eyelids,—Musidora’s coun- 
tenance revealed not a trace of the cracifyin 
agonies through the ordeal of which she ha 
just passed. The faithful Annetta merely ob- 
served that her beloved mistress spoke in a 
somewhat lower and more bewildered tone, 
and that there was the slightest amount of 
abstraction in her air—but perhaps even a 
kinder softness towards the abigail herself. 

The rea:!er has seen that during the last hour 
some of the strongest of all human feelings 
had not merely been excited within the bosom 
of Musidora, but had struck as it were upon 
her heart like so many successive blows. Con- 
sidering therefore how quickly these sudden 
shocks had followed one upon another, and all 
within so comparatively brief a space of time 
when viewed in reference to their violence and 
their fierceness, it must seem astonishing that 
Musidora had not completely succumbed be- 
neath their tremendous influence. But certain 
itis that she now gathered a preternataral 
strength from the very necessity of concealing 
all chat had taken place; and this circumstance 
affords the most striking illustration we can 
adduce of the wondrous power with whieh 
Mosidora’s mind was naturally endowed. 

But let it not be thought that she had been 
enabled to banish from her soul any of the im- 
pressions which her interview with Lord Dan- 
‘vers had left upon it. No: there they were, 
stamped as it were with a red-hot iron—seared 
as indelibly upon that soul as the murderer's 
brand was upon the brow of Cain! And yest 
there was this tremendous difference — that 
frightfol traces of | pecishableg ay soon tae 

i traces of im eagony upon her 
— while the first mufierer had suffered 
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righteously, with the open stigma upon his 


Of all the incidents of her interview with 
Danvers, none was more deeply impressed, 
amidst those searing marks upon her soul, 
than the frightful ilfustration of the crushed 
fruit. Nor less did she remember with the 
moet vivid keenness, how he had declared that 
they were to meet again shortly—very shortly : 
and that assurance, given by one who was but 
too capable of accomplishing all that he me- 
naced, filled her with the direst dismay. But 
this, as well as every other feeling which she 
experienced or emotion that had been excited, 
was now veiled beneath the habitual serenity 
which she again put on. 

Thus armed with that most unnataral ‘orti- 
tude, she suffered Annetta to arrange her hair, 
and then to deck her person with the re- 
splendent gems that were the King’s gift, and 
which he so much loved to see her wear. 

“Your Majesty does indeed look like the 
Queen of England!” were the words which 
the faithful Annetta ventured to breathe softly 
in the ears of her mistress when her tuilet was 
concluded. 

This was the first time that the abigail had 
ever addressed Musidura by her royal titles: 
for that the secret of the marriage might be 
the more effectually kept, in compliance with 
the King’s wish, Musidora had desired that she 
might be spoken to in the same terms as 
before her union,—lest the very walls might 
have ears to catch up those swelling titles and 

roclaim the mystery to the world. She there- 
ore started as Annetta thus spoke in venial 
disobedience of the standing order; and it ap- 
peared to Musidura as if she had just been 
addressed by a strange name. Then, at the 
same instant, a thought struck her! Was not 
the secret of her marriage most probably known 
to Danvers? had he not discovered it? in 
short, was it not certain to be — far from a 
mystery to him? That he possessed the faculty 
off rendering himself invisible, and thereby 
penetrating whithersoever he chose, Musidora 
was fully convinced: and as he himself bad 
declared that he had kept watch upon her ac- 
tions, was it likely that the circumstance of her 
marriage—one of the most important incidents 
of her life—should have remained unknown to 
him? This thooght filled her with a new pre- 
eentiment of approaching evil. The know- 
ledge of such a secret might furnish to his 
anecropulons hands a weapon that his vindic- 
tive feelings would love to wield. And might 
be not use it to prejudice the King against her? 
might he not suffer the ——— to believe 
that it was she herself who had betrayed a 
secret which his Highness had for the present 
#0 many reasons to wish inviolably kept ? 

All these reflections, sweeping hurriedly 
through Musidora’s brain, aggravated if pos- 
sible the dismay already harbouring in her 
soul; and Annetta could not help noticing an 
expression of anguish flit across the counte- 
mance of her mistress. But it disappeared 
again as rapidly as it had sprung into exist- 
ence; and the faithful dependant ventured 

no comment. 

“If Lionel Danvers in his fearfal wicked- 
meee,” t Musidora to herself, “ should 
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to alienate from me the 
regard of the King, or alter my position 
from what it ought to be, and from what it 
must be made when once this marriage is pro- 
claimed to the world,—I will deal frankly with 
my husband and tell him everything. Perhaps 
it was my duty to have done so at the very 
outset: pernere it would have been better for 
us both! At all events, if the dreadedeemer- 
gency should arise and the necessity should 
present itself, I will not hesitate any more, but 
will deal candidly with my royal husband at 
once! Lionel Danvers has been compelled to 
admit that he dares not practise upon my life: 
let me see if I cannot shield my bappiness—or 
at least, as much of happiness as he has left 
me—from the influence of his terrible pore ” 

Consoled, or rather strengthened, by these 
reflections which she hurriedly made to her- 
self, Musidora descended to the saloon where 
she was wont to receive her royal husband. 
Since the marriage, the Earl and Countess of 
Grantham were in the habit of leaving them 
alone together on these occasions, except when 
the evening repast was served up. The King 
had jast arrived when Musidora entered that 
apartment; and with all his wonted affection 
of manner he hastened forward to strain her in 
his embrace. 

“Flow fares it with my sweet spouse this 
evening?” he asked, as he conducted her to a 
seat upon an ottoman: and placing himself by 
her side, he passed one arm round her waist, 
and with the other played with the long rich 
tresses of her shining hair. “ Tell me, sweetest, 
are you pleased to see me? do you think of me 
when I am away ?” 

“Jn all respects your Grace will ever find 
me a dutiful wife,” answered Musidora. 

“Kh! but this is parrying with my ques- 
tion,” exclaimed the King, with a good-hu- 
moured smile. ‘Come, tell me, charmer, do 
you think ot me during the day, when I am 
absent! from you ?” 

“Can you ask me such a question ?” re- 
joined Musidora, in a tone of gentle reproach, 
“Think you, my royal husband, that I am un- 
mindful of him who has lavished all bounties 
upon my family, and who has bestowed such 
especial favour upon myself?” 

“Then tell me, Musidora, are you happy? 
are you altogether happy ?” inquired the King: 
and he gazed upon her with a penetrating ear- 
nestness. 

“Would it not savour of ingratitude were I 
to answer otherwise than in the affirmative ?” 

“But I require you to answer me truly,” he 
insisted, though mildly and gently. 

“There is no condition of life, my liege lord 
and husband,” returned Musidora, “ without 
its care in a greater or lesser degree, Bat tell 
me in your turn,” she asked, bending upon 
him her sweetest smile, “ whether you yourself 
are happy ?” 

as Saag ae know not how happy in having 
won you!” answered the King. “Youn are 
aware that from the very first moment I saw 

ou I loved you devotedly and fondly; and 

ad it depended upon me, our hands would 
have been united some weeks before they 
were. .: 

“And then you woulfhave thought all the 
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less of me,” rejoined Musidora. “ But permit 


me to ask a question——” 

“Ten thousand if you will, my sweet queen,” 
was the response. “ Proceed.” 

“ How is it that your Grace contrives so well 
to escape the observation of all that host of 
domestics, courtiers, and dependants who 
throng at the palace? It is a circumstance 
that has often bewildered me; and seeing the 
many grave reasons which your Highness has 
advanced for keeping our marriage secret yet a 
few months, I am constantly trembling lest by 
some accident it should be discovered.” 

‘- Do not make yourself uneasy on that score,” 
replied the King. “I know fall well how to 
elude the observation of my dependants. Be- 
sides, dearest Musidora, love sharpens the wit 
and gives a wondrous keennegs to the ingenuity. 
Think you that your own hand-maiden Annetta, 
and the old housekeeper Dame Bertha, are as 
guarded and as prudent as ‘we could wish them 
to be in keeping this secret ?” 

“I am convinced of it,” returned Musidora. 

“ And now, what of your father in the Isle 
of Wight?” proceeded the King: “ how fares 
the worthy old gentleman ?” 

‘“‘] showed you, my liege husband, the letter 
which I received from my father in reply tothe 
one! wrote acquainting him with my marriage: 
but I have recetved no communication since. 
Indeed, there has been no time for farther cor- 
respondence between us.” : 

“Truly not!” remarked the King: ‘our 
marriage is as yet but a fortnight old. Your 
sire, sweet Musidora, seems well } leased with 
that Dr. Bertram whom I sent to be his com- 
panion ?” 

““ Yes—my father has always written, since 
the first day Dr. Bartram became his guest, in 
a cheerful strain of gratitude concerning him.” 

* And that cousin of your's, Master Percy 
Rivers—or as | ought rather to call him, Go- 
vernor Kivers ?” 

“J have not heard from him since he was 
here at the villa,” replied Musidora: “bat in 
the letters which I have received from my 
father, I learn that he is most assiduous in his 
duties, and by various administrative measures 
which he has adopted, has given great satisfuc- 
tion to the people of the Isle of Wight. But 
of course your Highness kuows all these things 
much better than I.” 

“To be sure,” rejoined the King. ‘“ And 
now tell me, Musidora, do you not look for- 
ward with some degree of impatience to that 
day when the public recognition of our mar- 
riage is to take place, and when you will be 
saluted with acclamation as Queen of Eng 
land ?” 

“It would be a miserable affectation on my 
part,” returned the lady, “and one which 
would serve to render me contemptible in your 
Grace’s eyes, were I to deny that I do antici- 
pate with much joy and hope the hour when 
it shall suit your sovereign pleasure to acknow- 
ledge me as your wife. Bat do not think, my 
royal husband, that it is altogether from mere 
ambition that I entertain this feeling: it is 
that I long to have the opportunity of doing 
good—an opportunity for which the station 
whereunto you will elevate me, must prove 
most favourable.” 
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At this moment the Earl and Countess of 
Grantham made their appearance to pay their 
respects to the King; and shortly alterwards 
it was announced that supper was served up. 
To the banquetiwg-room did the party accord- 
ingly repair; and when the repast was over, 
the King and Musidora went back to the 
saloon where they had previously been dis- 
coursing, and where they were wont to pass an 
hour together in conversation ere retiring to 
rest. 

‘“What topic were we talking upon when 
your relatives interrupted us just now ?” asked 
the King, as soon as he and Masidora were 
again by themselves. “Ah! I remember—we 
were speaking of the time when yonor public 
recognition as Queen of England will take 
place. Musidora, that will be a proud day for 
you! Apparelled in your most splendid 
raiment—glittering with jewels—but the light 
of your own magnificent beauty shining above 
all—you will be at once the envy and the ad- 
miration of the highest born ladies in the 
land. Will not that be a glorious day for you, 
Musidora ?” 

“It will be a happy day, and a proud one,” 
she answered. ‘ But wherefore, my royal 
husband, do you dwell upon this topic to-night 
—s0 much m re than usual ?” 

“Is it not a topic which we ought to speak 
upon?” asked the King: anc it struck Masidora 
at the moment that there was something pecu- 
liar in his smile. 

Are you able as yet to calculate the day 
when publicity shall be given to our marriage?” 
she asked, with a slight glitter of uneasiness in 
her eyes. 

““No— not yet,” he answered: and she 
fancied that the cause of her temporary appre- 
henston mast have been a mere passing illusion, 
for the King’s look had instantaneously re- 
sumed its wonted appearance. ‘Why did you 
gaze upon me in so singular a ma ner for a 
moment? Surely my Musidora does not en- 
tertain any suspicion of my honuur—my good 
faith—my love ?” 

‘No, no—heaven forefend!” she cried, with 
a sudden outburst of passionate vehemence. 

“I thought you could not—I flattered my- 
self that it was impossible,” he whispered, 
drawing her towards him apd covering her 
countenance with kisses. 

At this moment the quick trampling ot 
steeds, as if horsemen were furiously galloping 
towards the villa, reached the ears of Musidora 
and her husband. In a few muments the 
suunds ceased, and then the bell at the gate 
was heard to ring violently. 

“ What can this mean? what can this be?” 
muttered the Kipg in a low and hasty, but still 
audible tone: then rising from his seat, he 
stood calm, cool, and resolute, as if the con- 
sciousness of sovereign rank enabled him to 
triumph over every feeling of apprehension. 

Bat Musidora, seized with a sudden and 
terr ble presentiment of evil, clang to his arm, 
and gazed up into his countenance as if to 
watch what was passing there aud gather from 
his looks the means of tranquilising and re- 
assuring herself. 

In another moment the Earl of Grantham, 
rushiog into the room, exclaimed, “Did yuaf 
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Highness hear that ring? Two persons on! 


horscback — J could just distinguish their 
figures from the hall window through the 
darkne s——” 

“Go yourself, my lord,” interrupted the 
King, “ and give them admittance. Bid your 
servants retire to their own apartments, so 
that if anything disagreeable be about to 
bappen, there may be no unnecessary wit 
nesses of the scene.” 

The Earl rushed out of the room into the 
hall, closing the door behind him ;—and Ma- 
sidora, still clinging to her husband, while a 
sickening sense of terror crept in upon her 
soul, murmuringly asked, “Do yon really ap- 
prehend anything unpleasant? What can be 
duue? what would you have me do ?” 

“Nothing, nothing—but remain here with 
me,” was the response, given almost sternly. 

Musidora gazed more intently still up into 
her husband’s countenance; and its expression 
augmented her terrors. It was fierce, haughty, 
and implacable—seeming to portend the in- 
ward conviction that some crisis was at hand. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Grantham, having 
hastily dismissed the porter from the hall, un- 
fastened the front door; and the two horse- 
men, who had jast alighted from their steeds 
outside, immediately entered the villa. 

Hark! what was that ejaculation of mingled 
consternation and dismay which at this instant 
reached Musidora’s ears? It was a cry that 
burst from the lips of Lord Grantham, The 
very next moment a voice—another voice— 
addressed a few quick bat peremptory words 
to the Earl. But that other voice—heaven! 
why did it sound like the knell of doom upon 
Mucidora’s ear? A sensation of sickly torror 
seized upon her ;—she looked up to her hus- 
Laud and beheld so strange an expression upon 
hiy countenance, that instead of cheering her, 
it enbanced her dismay. She tried to speak, 
aud could not—but rushed towards the door 
and then stopped suddenly short without open- 
ing i’, as that voice which had thus filled her 
with consternation was speaking again. With 
one hand she held back the luxuriant tresses 
of her raven hair—her lips, colourless as her 
countenance, were parted—pale and statue- 
like she stood—and listened. That voice was 
speuking still: but she could not gather the 
words it said, 

Again she turned towards her husband: but 
at that same instant the door was flung vio- 
lently open; and the two horsemen who had 
just arrived, rushed into the room. Yes—they 
entered thus abruptly: and a wild terror shot 
into Musidora’s eyes; for she at once perceived 
—— eternal heaven! could it be possible? 
that the foremost individual was the exact re- 
semblacce of her husband. 

To that husband she flung her frantic looks 
but in this one wild glance of agony was re- 
vealed to her the terrible astounding fact, that 
he whom she knew as her husband had in a 
moment changed to the form of Lord Lionel 
Danvers! 

A thunderbolt falling upon her head, would 

ve been mercy at that moment: she placed 
her hands before her eyes—shrieked aloud— 
ead, as a mocking laugh rang in her ears, 
dcupped senseless upon the fluor. 
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CIIAPIER XXXVIII. 
LIONEL DANVERS. 


Ir would be very difficult to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the singularity, together with 
the awfulness and the terror, of the scene so 
rapidly sketched at the end of the previous 
chapter: but though so hastily hit off, no 
words were quick enough to keep pace with the 
celerity of the actions themselves. The sudden 
barsting in of the real King and his Secretary— 
the instantaneous transformation of the /fulse 
King back to the real shape of Lionel Dan 
vers—the wild cry bursting from Musidura’s 
lips as the whole ghastly truth flashed like 
searing lightning to her comprehension—then 
her falling down in a death-like trance,—alt 
these circumstantes constituted a scene to 
which no powers of language can do justice. 
But now survey the group! Lionel Danvers, 
drawn up to the full height of his slim and 
graceful figure, and his handsome countenance 
bearing the Lucifer-like reflex of that diaboli- 
cally vindictive feeling which also found ex- 
pression in his mocking Jaugh,—the King, who 
on bursting into the room had caught sight of 
the exact image of himself, and then the next 
moment, quick as the eye can wink, bcheld 
Lord Lionel Danvers upon the same spot,— 
the Earl of Grantham and St. Louis, who had 
likewise witnessed the astounding transforma- 
tion and were paralysed with hor: or—and last 
of all, Musidora lying stretched senseless upon 
the floor, pale as marble, but with the bright 
gems shining apon her raven hair, her bosum, 
and her arms, as if in mockery of the corpse- 
like form which they now embellislied,—such 
was the picture the full effect of which our 
readers must exert all the powers of their 
imagination to conceive ! 

“Let this lady be attended to!” said the 
King, recovering his presence of mind before 
the Earl of Grantham or St. Louis had even 
begun to surmount their first sensation ot 
horror at what they had seen: “ minister unto 
this lady, I say: for it is clear that some as- 
tounding treachery has been practised tuwards 
her. But perhaps she is dead?” 

“I will place her upon this ottoman,” said 
Danvers; and raising Musidora in his arms, 
he bore her to a sofa; but while so doing, be 
rapidly took from her bosom the » arriage-cer- 
tificate which she kept trea-ured there. 

‘6 My lord, do you hear me speak ?’ exclaimed 
the King, addressing himself in a fierce and 
angry voice to the Earl of Grantham. “That 
lady may be dead, I say: or at least she will 
die unless timely succour be afforded her. Lead 
the way to some other room where we may 
converse: and send her handmaids without 
delay to minister unto her.” 

The Earl of Grantham, recalled by the 
King’s words from the torpor of consternation, 
—but still feeling like one under the influence 
of a confused somnambulistic dream,—opened 
the door, and was leading the way to another 
apartment, when he encountered his wife and 
Aunetta in the hall, — Musidora's piercing 
scream having brought them thither. UGeing 
utterly unconscious ef what bad occurred, they 
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of course —— the King as Musidora’s 
husband, and fancied whatever extraordinary 
had taken a must be connected with the 
presence of Danvers and St. Louis. 

** Go quick to Musidora,” said the Earl,in a 
confused manner agd bewildered look. ‘When 
she recovers—if she ever do—keep her quiet: 
let her’ not move—or rather convey her up at 
once to her own chamber—and let her have 
speech with none but yourselves. Whatever 
may happen—whatever danger may scem im- 
pending—send not for a doctor: no stranger 
must have access to her! The ears of your- 
selves alone must receive the first words to 
which she will give utterance. I will expla.n 
all presently.” 

Both the Countess and Annetta saw that 
something dreadful had indeed occurred: ond 
they noticed that the countenance of the King 
was filled with a sort of gloomy indignation. 
But Lady Grantham dared not pause to ask 
her husband for any farther explanation now: 
for he waved her peremptorily away, urging 
her and Annetta to hasten to the succour of 
Musidora, Ere the Countess and the abigail, 
however, passed on to the room where the un 
fortunate young lady lay senseless upon the 
sofa, they caught a glimpse of the countenance 
of Danvers—that countenance of such dark 
and fearfal beauty!—and without knowing 
who he was, they felt stricken with the deepest 
terror, as if instinctively aware that they were 
in the presence of some being of no common 
order. Then they harried on into the saloon 
where their services were required; while the 
Earl of Grantham continued to lead the way to 
another apartment, followed by the Kung, 
Lionel Danvers, and St. Louis. 

On entering this room, which wa: lighted by 
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above my own,” said Danvers, slowly and lei: 
surely taking off his cap, but replacing u 
his hip the hand in which he held it, so that 
the plume branched out from behind his curved 
arm; and altogether there was an unspeakable 
lair of elegance and grace investing that man 
of wild and wondrous destiny. 

“IT claim not courtesy from you, Lord Dan- 
vers,” said the King, still in a moody voice, as 
if well-nigh afraid to speak, yet compelled to 

‘do so, at any peril in vindication of his sove- 
reign rank: ‘nor do I ask for homage at your 
hands ; for it is clear enough thet King though 
I be, you are in one sense invested with a 
power enabling you to defy mine— perhaps 
even——But no, I will not think that you are 
capable of working me an injury.” 

‘“*Monareh,” answered Danvers, “I never 
reek to work wanton harm upon any one, I 
deal only with those who in the first place are 
necessary to my purposes, or who in the second 
place by their own deeds have provoked my 
vengeance. I know what question you were 
about to pat to me ere now; and I will answer 
it. Yes,” he continued, slowly raising himself 
up from his leaning posture and assuming an 
attitude full of dignity, hauteur, and conscious 
power, “I took your shape, O King, for the 
purpose of melting the proudest soul of ice 
that ever sought to defy the influence of bu- 
man passions and human feelings —to bend 
the pride of the haughtiest female beauty that 
ever enshrined itself in a temple hewn frum a 
glacier—to melt the coldest virtue that ever 
took refuge amidst the snow-drifts of an Alpine 
height! This I have done—my triumph is 

| achieved—and I regret not that the catastrophe 

, has come so soon. Of course I well knew that 

| the deceit could not last for ever: nor did it 





a chandelier suspended to the ceiling, the Earl | suit my purpose that it should so. Within a 
of Grantham said in a faint tre: bling voice, ' few days should I myself have proclaimed the 
“Where will it please your Highness to be tremendous truth to the ears of Musidora, and 


seated ?” 
“‘ Here,” answered the King, placing him- 
self in a large arm chair near the central table. 
The Earl of Grautha:n took his stand upon 
the monarch's riyht, while St. Louis placed 
himself behind the chair. But Lord Danvers, 


without even doffing his plumed cap, or in any , 


way testifying the slightest obeisance towards 
King Henry VIII, leant his elbow upon a pro- 
fecting image sculptured on the uprig t part 
of the huge overhanging chimney-piece ; and 
with the other hand upon his hip, he lounged 
there with a sort of graceful ease and elegant 
indolence, as if all that had taken place or that 
still might occur was a matter of the most per- 
fect indifference to him. 

“Lord Danvers,” said the monarch, in a 
tone fall well evincing the latent terror that 
was mingled with the other feelings which the 
recent scene had conjured up, “you must be 
Conscious Of some wondrous power thus to bear 
treet in the presence of your Sovereign. 

ut tell me, Lord Danvers—was it really true 
- or did my eyes deceive me——” 

And the King stopped short; as if, with a 

duen return of convulsing terror, he was al- 
together unable to give utterance to the ques- 
vion he was about to put. 

“It is not in my habit to be discourteous to 
those whom the world has invested with a rank 


overwhelmed her by the sudden assumption of 
my own shape while she fancied that it was 
_the King whum she was clasping in her arms, 
But it appears that by some accident you, O 
, Monarch, have been led hither this night. 
Perchance that youth who stands behind your 
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' No—I learnt nothing from his lips,” inter- 
rupted the King; “and if he had the power 
to betray you, he has not exercised it.” 

“I¢ is well then for his sake,” rejoined Dan- 
vers: and still in the same calm tone of self- 
— as before, he went on to say, “ As 

was observing, some accident, for the nature 
of which I care not, brought your Highness 
hither this night, thus precipitating somewhat 
the catastrophe which sooner or later was to 
ensue. It is now for you, O King, to decide 
what amount of publicity you choose to give 
to the »ffair: but for my part I am indifferent 
—and having no farther need to tarry here, 
bid ye all farewell.” 

‘‘ No, by heaven !” ejaculated the monarch, 
now suddenly inspired with all the courage of 
his race, and feeling the hot blood of the Pian- 
tagenets boil up in his veins; “the matter 
cannot end thus! I were a very coward to let 
you escape the law which you affect to trample 
,upon. The foulest forgeries have been com- 
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,mitted—the most damnable treacheries prae- 
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tied! At all riks I make theé my pri- scribe the look—the awful look—which he 
suner!” bent opon the King ;—a look which while it 
Starting from his chair as he spoke, King lit up his countenance into a perfect blaze uf 
Henry drew his sword trom its shenth: brightly superhuman beauty, at the same time ex- 
it flashed in the glare of the overhanging lamps pressed that undetinable mingling of triumph, 
- and the next instant it was puinted at’ anguish, and horror which the grest masters 
Danvers’ heart, the very tip penetrating his'have given to the featured of Lueifer when, 
doublet,—while the monarch’s left hand evenin the hour of his fall, still reap (ora 
clutched him forcibly by the arm. fiance against the Majesty of Heaven. Dan- 
“ Be quiet, foolish King—I bear a charmed vers passed slowly out of the room; and tor 
life!” said Danvers: and without any apparent several minutes after he had thus disuppeared, 
effort, he shook the monarch off. not a word was spoken—not a soul moved— 
“Ah! this to me, your King?” ejaculated but the King, the Earl of Grantham, and 
the now infuriate Henry. “ Draw and defend Gerald St. Louis stood statue-like, transfixed 
thyself! I would not like to murder thee in with horror by that awial look which had been 
cold blood !’—and he placed himself in an bent upon them. 
attitude of attack. At length the King, suddenly breaking as it 
Lord Danvers drew his rapier from its ' were from the attitude in which he was spell- 
sheath—not hastily, as one does who feele bound, said, “It is a relief thus to be rid of 
that his life is in danger—but with a cool and the presence of that dreadful man. My lord 
leisurely deliberation, as if there were not the of Grantham, order your menials to bring wine 
s'ightest necessity for exertion on his part. The hither.” 
King, fearfully exasperated, and in his hoil- The Earl issued from the room with trem- 
ing rage lusing sight of all the circumstances bling steps; and as he travereed the hall, be 
which should have convinced him of Danvers’ flung frightencd glances around, lest the 
superhuman power, aimed a tremendous blow dreaded form of Danvers sho ld emerge from 
at the nobleman: but the rapier catching the some daik nook or froin behind some marble 
massive sword, seemed to twist and twine its column, armed with terrors ofa more crushing 
thin blade like a cvuiling snake all in an instant nature than any he had yet displayed. But 
round the heavier weapon, and thus literally his apprehensions were not realized; and 
tore it from the King’s yrasp. having ordered a domestic to carry a silver 
‘‘Now I give you your life,” said Danvers, tray with wine and other refreshments into the 
his lip curling with scornful triumph: “ for we room which he had just left, he hastily sped 
were not upon equal terms.” up-stairs to Musidura’s chamber, On knovk- 
‘“ Traitors! villains ! dastards!” thundered ing at that dour the Countess came forth, 
the King, turning furiously towards the Earl terror and dismay depicted upon her counte- 
of Grantham and St. Louis: “will ye stand nance. Few and hurried were the words that 
idly by and see your monarch thus treated— | passed between the Euil and his wife in the 
thus insulted ? On your allegiance, I com- passage outside Musidora’s apartment, It ap- 
mand you to aid me in arresting this map,— peared that the unhappy young lady had reco- 
whose punishment is required alike by the vered once from her deep trance, and had 
laws of humanity and of heaven !* given utterance to lamentations and cries 
But the Earl of Grantham shrank back with | which, though generally vague and incon- 
a horror which he could neither conceal nor | gruous, still were just intelligible enough to 
subdue; while op the other hand St. Louis, | afford the bewildered and affrighted Countess 
drawing his sw rd, sprang towards Danvers, | and Annetta an idea of what had passed: but 
exclaiming, “I obey my King; but it is my | then she had relapsed off into a swoon again. 
life that 1 am giving him !” The Earl, in a low deep voice full of terror 
“No, no—foolish boy,” said Danvers, not and dismay, confirmed the dreadful suspicion 
even condescending to use his rapier now, but which Musidora’s incoherent words had 
pushing back St. Louis’ weapon with his hand : ' already excited in her ladyship’s mind ; and 
*Ido not want your life. I seek not lives as the last faint hope that what Musidora had 
when they are worthless to me. No, no—I do' said might be mere delirious raving, was de- 
not !” he exclaimed, his voice suddenly thrill- | stroyed in the bosom of the Countess, she 
ing with the excitement of some horrifying | clung to the bannisters for support. 
emotion which flamed up within him; and at; ‘ Heaven only knows how it will all end!” 
the same instant an expression of unutterable | said the Earl, trembling from head to foot, as 
— passed over his countenance. lif shaking with the palsy. ‘Oh, what a night 
t. Louis’ sword dropped as if the hand of horror! But whatever may bé the issue, 
which had jast held it were stricken with there is one thing that must be religiously ob- 
sudden palsy ; aud then Danvers, returning served - and thut is secrecy / At all events let 
his own rapier to its sheath, and slowly re- none but yourself, Annetta, and of necessity 
placing his plumed cap upon his head, moved Dame Bertha, know of these things. If Musi- 
towards the door. ‘dora should survive, it wiil be for ye three to 
“( terrible man!” said the King, all his take turns in watching her. But heaven only 
maddened rage having subsided again beneath knows,” repeated the unhappy nobleman, 
the influence of an overwhelming horror: seeming asi almost crushed by the incidents 
“you are not as other men are !—you are of the evening “ how it will possibly end! It 
either infinitely above or below them !—you is for the King to decide in some sense; and I 
must be in league with the Evil One !” now returo to him.” 
Lionel Danvers turned at this moment, just | The Earl accordingly hurried away, and the 
as he reached the door ; and no words can de- Countess re-entered Musidora’s chamber. Re- 
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tracing his steps to the apartment where he 
had left the King and St. Louis, he found the 
former drinking deep draughts of wine, and 
the latter aleo refreshing himself with a goblet 
which the monarch had bade him take. But 
beyond the few words conveying this invitation 
to partake of the wine, the King had not 
spokep a syllable to St Lonis during the ten 
minutes that the old nobleman was absent. 

“TIow fares it,” asked the monarch in a 
deep gloomy vuice, “with the uohappy Musi- 
dora now ?” 

‘She is still in a grievous plight, my liege,” 
answered the Earl of Grantham; “and I fear 
me it will be the death of her—especiully if 
the shame that will redound upon her from 
this mock marriage be published to tae world.” 

“Tell me, my Lord of Grantham,” said the 
King, “everything that has occurred from first 
to last,—when this imposture commenced— 
how it has been sustained——-In short, prove 
to me that ye have indeed been all the victims 
and the dupes of the most detestable of cheats, 
and none of ye accessory to it,—and ye may 
rest assured that I will consult your feelings in 
the course that J may h.reafter pursue with 
regard to it.” 

he Earl of Grantham accordingly sat down 
and gave the King a circumstantial account 
of all those incidents with which the reader 
has been made acquainted,—how Danvers, in 
the guise of the royal person, first introduced 
himself to Musidora, and bow he became a 
regular visitor of an evening—-how on one 
occasion Musidora wrote a letter to the King, 
requesting a favour on behalf of Percy Rivers 
~—how this letter was duly forwarded to the 
palace at Greenwich—and how it was produc- 
tive of the double appointment of Musidora’s 
cousin and father respectively to the Gover- 
norship and Rangership of the Isle of Wight, 
—how the marriage had been celebrated in the 
chapel ot the Monastery of Twelve—and how 
Danvers, exercising the privileges of a hus- 
band, had since passed each mght with his 
bride at Grantham Villa. 

King Henry did not listen to this narrative 
without frequent demonstrations of anger and 
excitement. Had it been under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, his rage would have known no 
bounds: the inflammable materials of his tem- 
perament would have blazed up into the 
fiercest conflagration: but now, although Dan- 
vers was no longer present, yet did a certain 
lingering terror overhang the mouarch’s mind, 
like the influence of a hideous nightmare even 
after the dream itself has passed away. Still, 
as we above hinted, the King did occasionally 
interrupt tl Earl of Grantham’s recital with 
sudden starts of impatience and half-subdued 
ejaculations of rage—especially at those points 
which described how the false King—or rather 
Lionel Danvers personifying the King—had 
bestowed the appointments upon Sir Lewis 
Sinclair and Percy Rivers. 

‘Your lordship tells me,” said the monarch, 
when the narrative was brought to a conclu- 
sion, “that Father Paul, the Superior of the 
Monastery, gave a certificate of marriage, and 
that Musidora has it? Go and fetch it to 
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The Ear! accordingly left the room a second 
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time; and the moment the door closed behind 
him, St. Louis threw himself at the King’s 
feet, saying. ‘‘My liege, pardon me—pardon 
me—for the treacheries and duplicities in 
which I have been a sharer! There are many 
things in the narrative of the Earl of Grant- 
ham which are still involved in mystery, but 
on which I can throw some light.” 

“Rise, young man,” said the King, rather 
ina —— tone of voice than other- 
wise. ‘I saw from a certain observation which 
Lord Danvers made, that you were to some 
extent in his confidence: but I mean to hear 
you first ere I condemn. I have this night 
seen sufficient of ths wondrous power of that 
dreadful man to feel assured that over whomso- 
ever he chooses to enthral, he must necessarily 
exercise a fearful inflaence. . Rise then,I say ; 
and when we return to the palace presently, 
you shall tell me everything. Then, if I see 
that you also have been made a victim and a 
dupe, and have become entangled in the meshes 
of this diabolical enchantment, I will not deal 
harshly to you. Besides,” muttered the King 
to himself, “TI shall take very good care to du 
nothing that will draw down upon me the ven- 
geance of this all-powerful Danvers: and there 
are other considerations too that must make me 
deal with becoming prudence and policy in 
these things.” 

While the King was thus musing to himself, 
St. Louis rose from his knees, considerably 
cheered by the manner in which his royal 
master had spoken: and almost immediately 
after this little scene, the Earl of Grantham 
returned to the apartment. 

„My liege,” he said, with trembling voice 
and the direst apprehension in his looks, “I 
cannot find the marriage-certificate given by 
Father Paul.” 

Not find it!” ejaculated the King, angrily. 

“ Such is the truth, sire, as | have # soul to 
be saved!” answered the Earl of Grantham. 
‘“Annetta, Musidora’s handmaiden, declares 
that his mistress was wont to carry that mar- 
riage certificate in her bosom; and the girl 
declares positively that when Mausidora per- 
formed her toilet this evening ere descending 
to the supper-room, she as usual deposited the 
certificate in the body of her dress: but when 
the Countess and Annetta ere now disap- 
parelied Musidora on bearing her up to her 
room, that certificate was nowhere to be 
found.” 

“May it please your Highness,” St. Louis 
ventured to suggest, ‘“‘ was there not somethin 
strangely zealous and suspiciously Gverstrainéd 
in the conduct of Lord Danvers when he lifted 
to the sofa the poor lady whom his own trea- 
chery had plunged into that death-like trance ? 
It was not probable that after seeking so ter- 
rible a vengeance upon her, he could have been 
moved by her swooning state.” 

“You are right, St. Louis!” ejaculated the 
King: “i¢ must be so! Danvers behaved thus 
to Musidora in order to have the opportunity 
of pilfering back the marriage-certificate—the 
only barrier which perhaps might, under 
eventual circumstances, stand between her 
and fullest shane !” 

** Your Grace’s Secretary has doubtless fur- 
nished the clue to the mysterious disappears 
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ance of the marriage-certificate,” observed the 
Earl of Grantham. “And now, may I venture 
to beseech your Highness to relieve me from 
the acutest suspense———” 

“In what respect ?” demanded the King 
abraptly. 

“In this, my liege,” rejoined the Earl,— 
“that the Countess and myself are as yet 
utterly uncertain regarding the issue to which 
she terrible occurrences of this night may 
lead.” 

“T acquit you and your Countess of being 
in the slightest degree accessary to the base 

rfidy of Danvers,” answered the King; “ and 
t by no means suits my purpose that publicity 
should be given to the affair. Were it known 
that any man in my dominions possesses the 
power of assuming any shape he chooses—and 
chiefest of all, mine—heaven alone knows to 
what extent it might impair my royal autho- 
rity. Therefore, mark you well, my Lord of 
Grantham! let all these transactions be con- 
signed as much as possible to oblivion: at all 
events let them be preserved as inviolable 
secrets. For the sake of that poor unhappy 
lady who has been the victim of so much trea- 
chery, do I confirm her father and her cousin 
in their appointments, respectively as Ranger 
and Governor of the Isle of Wight. You told 
me, I think, that this Percy Rivers knew not 
of the mock-marriage ?—did you not say so ere 
now in your narrative?” 

“I did, my liege,” answered the Earl of 
Grantham. 

‘Then mind ke never does hear of it. But 
Sir Lewis Sinclair and that physician who is 
with him,—doubtless a creature whom Dan- 
vers sent to amuse the vid man,—have been 
duly informed of the mariage, or rather of 
the hideous treachery which dared sport with 
the solemn nuptial rite?” 

“It is even so, great King,” rejoined the 
Earl. “Sir Lewis and Dr. Bertram are ac 
quainted with the so called marriuge.” 

‘‘ Then see that they are disabused by some 
means of that belief,” coutinued Heury. “ But 
all this I leave to Musidora herself to regu- 
late in the manner that shall suit her best, 
when she recovers frum the shock sustained 
from this night's occurrences. Tell me, how 
fares she now, as you have again so recently 
visited her chamber ?” 

“ Her senses have come back again—she 
is no longer in s swoon,” replied the Earl, 
“ but an awful stupor is upon her. She seems 
thoroughly crushed and broken by the tre- 
wendous blow she has this night received.” 

“Then, at all « vents, the assurances I have 
iven your lordship,” said the King, “re- 
fative to the appoimtments of her father and 
her cousin, will be to some little extent a source 
of solace. If she hesitate to allow her rela- 
Jatives to retain situations so fraudulently 
bestowed, I will issue fresh letters-patent 
eonferring the appointments,— or rather con- 
ferring them all over again. But upon this 
subject you can communicate with me in a 
few days, when the unhappy young lady shall 
be in a better frame of mind to converse with 
your lordship upon the subject.” 

‘Most sincerely do I thank your Grace for 
ali the bounteous words that have issued from 


your royal lips: and these thanks are ten- 
dered,” continued the Earl of Grantham, “ not 
merely on my behalf, but likewise on that of 
the Countess and the hapless Musidora.” 

“See you, my lord, that the most religious 
secrecy be observed ; and I shall not regret 
having spoken thus kindly to you. And now, 
St. Louis, we will take our departure.” 

The obsequious Earl of Grantham flew to 
open the doors fur the royal egress; and the 
King went furth, accompanied by his Secre- 
tary. Remounting their horses, they galloped 
back to the Royal Honse, and entered that 
palatial dwelling unperceived by any oue save 
the sentinel at the gate. 

“Take you the horses to the stables,” said 
the King to St. Louis; ‘cand see that you dis- 
turb not the grooms. Use all possible despatch ; 
and then rejoin me in your own chamber, to 
which I shall proceed.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FARTHER EXPLANATIONS, 


TuE reader might fancy, from the latter por- 
tion of the preceding chapter, that King Henry 
possessed a generous and compassionating dis- 
position, and that in so readily confirming the 
appointments bestowed by forgery and fraud 
upon Sir Lewis Sinclair and Percy Rivers, he 
sought to indemnify Musidora for the villany 
of which she had been the victim. But his 
Highness was totally incapable of such bene- 
volent sympathy ; and for anything that he 
would have cared, Musidora and all her rela- 
tiuns might have been plunged into shame, 
poverty, and ruin, as the result of the transac- 
tion, ere he would have stretched out a hand 
to help or uttered a word to console them. 
The real truth is that the King acted, through- 
out his seeming benevolences, under the in- 
eee of terror: and thia terror was two- 
old. 

lu the first place, the King reasoned with 
himself that if the two appointments were sude 
devly caucelled, inquiries and investigations 
would ensue as to the cause,—if not on Sir 
Lewis Sinelair’s part, at least on that of Percy 
Rivers ; and the result would inevitably be 
the making public of the whole transactions. 
In this case the world would not for an instant 
believe that a necromancer had assumed the 
likeness of the King, bat would very naturally 
jump to the conclusion that the King himselr 
had seduced a young lady of virtue by means of 
a fraudulent marriage, to aid which even the 
very signa'ure of the Pope had been forged 
and if such a belief as this were to get abroad, 
it would heap ao odium upon Henry’s name 
which he shuddered tothink of. In the second 
place, the King reasoned that if publicity were 
given to the whole affair, and even if the pub- 
lic did believe in the preternatural power of 
Danvers, the discontented nubles of the land 
(and there were many at the time) might get 
hold of Danvers, inducing him to assume the 
royal likeness and declare that he was the 
real Henry Plantaganet—an imposture which 
his superhuman resources, backed by the enor 
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goous wealth he was known to possess, would 
pretty sure to render successful, These 
were the eonsiderations which prompted the 
King to do his best to hush up all that 
had occurred; and therefore had he not only 
spoken in terms of sympathy with respect to 
usidora, but had also confirmed the appoint- 
ments of her father and cousin. For the same 
reason had he borne himself in a conciliatory 
manner towards the Earl of Grantham, and 
had also held out hopes of forgiveness to 
Gerald St. Louis for whatsoever faults he might 
have committed. 

But there was another person to whom it 
would be necessary to enter into the fullest 
and completest explanations: and this was 
Wolsey, Archbishop of York. The reader 
will remember that after the King had perused 
the parchment-slip which Wolsey showed him, 
they had some little private discourse to- 

ther while St. Louis went to get the horses 
in readiness. During this brief and hurried 
colloquy the King had emphatically sworn to 
Wolsey that he was altogether innocent of 
whatsoever treachery had been practised to- 
wards Musidora Sinclair, and that therefore 
somebody must not only have forged the Papal 
Bull, but also have personated himself. Wol- 
sey was thus so far initiated into the secret 
that it would be impossible to avoid telling 
him the rest; and therefore the King suddenly 
found himself, for all the reasons above spe- 
cified, under the necessity of purchasing the 
secrecy of the ambitious Wolsey at any price. 
The reader is thus in possession of the key to 
that sudden rise which the haughty prelate 
was now on the point of experiencing in the 
favour of the monarch. 

Having given these necessary explanations, 
and shown how Henry was swayed by a two- 
fold terror in hushing up the transactions which 
had been so strangely brought to his know- 
ledge, we resume the thread of our narrative. 
Ascending to his Private Secretary’s chamber 
in the palace at Greenwich, he waited with 
some degree of impatience till St. Louis made 
his appearance. <A quarter of an hour thus 
elapsed. for the young man had to unsaddle 
the steeds and stable them ere he could ascend 
to the room where the King was tarrying. At 
length he hurried thither; and lighting the 
lamp—(the King having remained the while in 
the dark)—he awaited with fear and trembling 
to be questioned by his royal master: for not- 
withstanding the forbearing manner in which 
his Highness had ere now spoken to him at 
Grautham Villa, St. Louis was afraid, because 
he well knew not only that the treacheries he 
was about to recite were of a very black cha- 
.tacter, but also that the King’s mood was apt 
to change as frequently as a weathercock. 

Placing himself at the table, the King said, 
“Sit down, young man, and speak out with 
candour and frankness. Upon the sincerity of 
your words and the fulness of your avowals, 
will depend the manner in which I purpose to 
deal with you. Let me be assured that you 
tell me the whole truth without reserve or 
suppression ; and I promise you an uncondi- 
tional pardon. But if I detect you in the 
least duplicity or deception, I shall not fail to 
visit you with condign punishment.” 
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“J will speak frankly and candidly, * 
replied St. Louis, much cheered by the w 
just addressed to him. “ Does your Highness 
recollect that when you came to my chamber 
this evening, your Grace found me walking to 
and fro in the dark ; and I declared that I was 
giving way to my reflections? Ah, my liege! 

was pondering upon the best means of 
making your Highness acquainted with all 
that was going on in respect to these frauds 
and forgeries. But of the object for which 
they were intended I was altogether ignorant : 
nor until to-night was I ever aware of the tre- 
mendous fact that Lionel Danvers possessed 
the — or assuming the shape of another. 
As I was however saying, my liege, I had re- 
solved to throw myself at your royal feet and 
confess the treacheries of which I was a vile 
instrument and tool.” 

“ And wherefore, then, did you not do so at 
once?” asked the King. “The moment I 
entered the room, why did you not obey the 
impulse of those resolutions which you state 
to have been uppermost in your mind? why 
did you not throw yourself at my feet and con- 
fess everything ?” 

“Ah! sire,” responded St. Louis, “ there 
was one consideration—one fearful considera- 
tion—which made me hesitate; and this was 
because not only my honour, but also my very 
life is in the hands of those who originally 
placed me about your roval person !” 

‘Those ?” echoed the King. ‘To whom do 
you allude?—are there many in this plot ?” 

‘‘T mean, sire,’”’ answered St. Louis, “that 
Sir Edward Poynings is the creature of Lord 
Danvers as well as 1 am—but with this differ- 
ence, that it is I who am made the vile instru- 
ment and tool of the villanies which they 
suggest. It is I also who have had the dan- 
gerous part to perform, and have been urged 
on step by step in this nefarious careex by the 
terror of exposing myself to infamy and dis- 
grace—perhaps death upon the scaffold, if I 
aared retuse to do the bidding of my masters!” 

“Ah! Sir Edward Poynings is a traitor, 
then ?” observed the King, with an increasing 
gloominess of look: for he thought to himself 
that there was now another person whom, 
instead of punishing, he would have to con- 
ciliate. ‘But think you,” he demanded, after 
a brief pause, “that Sir Edward Poynings is 
altogether in Lord Danvers’ secrets ?—think 
you that he is aware of the course this dreadful 
man was pursuing towa ds Musidora ?” 

“ No, sire—I am convinced that he was not,” 
replied St. Louis. ‘‘ He, as well as I, have 
been kept as much in the dark as possible 
respecting the real object for which the various 
frauds and forgeries were intended ;—and by 
many an expression which has fallen from the 
lips of Sir Edward Poynings, am I certain that 
he knew but little more than myself. As for 
the fact that Lionel Danvers was assuming 

our royal likeness, and thus Dab etating his 

iabolical treacheries towards Musidora, I can 

ositively assure your Grace that Sir Edward 
bnew naught thereof.” 

“Well, well—so much the better,” observed 
the King. “But I think that without any 
farther parley, you had better enter at once 
upon a continuous narrative of such matters as 
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you may have to reveal; and I will listen with 


all due attention.” 

“Most potent Sovereign,” answered St. 
Louis, “I shall commence at once: but with 
the earnest hope not only that I may receive 
hier al pardon for the share I have taken 

the things whereof I am about to speak, but 
likewise that your Grace will command Sir 
Edward Poynings to surrender up to me, or 
barn’ my eyes, a certain document which 
he holds, and which places me so completely 
in the power of himself and Lord Danvers.” 

“ Be frank and candid, &. Louis,” rejoined 
the King, “and you will have nothing to fear. 
Not only will I use forbearance towards you, 
but will see that you are emancipated from the 
terrorism of the dogggnent which so deeply 
menaces you.” 

“JT must commence by informing your 
Grace,” began St. Lonis, “that some four 
years and a-half ago, a worthy uncle of mine 
departed this life, beqaeathing to me a hand- 
some fortune. But on his death-bed he placed 
in my hands a certain casket, which I will 
presenti: show your Highness, and which con- 
tains the poral of a great-aunt of mine, to- 
gether with certain manuscripts describing how 
Arline—for so the ancestress alluded to was 
called—became the victim of Lord Humphrey 
Danvers, father of the present nobleman, 
The history of my ancestress was well known 
to me previous to that death-bed scene when 
my uncle placed the casket in my hand: but 
he bade me receive that casket, and treasure it 
asaesad memorial of Arline's wrongs—those 
wrongs which he solemnly enjoi me to 
avenge either upon Lord Haomphrey, if he 
wore still alive, or n his descendants. I 
swore to obey thre old man’s command; and 
upon that condition did he leave me the heir 
to his property. Immediately after the funeral 
I made inguiries respecting the Danvers fumily, 
and ascertained that Lord Humphrey had beer 
dead a few years, and was succeeded by Lord 
Lionel, who was then abroad. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to the Continent in search of him— 
which, having youth, vigour, and courage on 
my side, I ought to have done —I gave way to 

dissipation and debauchery. Into these vile 
courses, however, I did not fall of my own 
accord: bat — at the time of my 
uncle’s death to form thé ———— of a 
certain Benjamin Welford,—by profession a 
medical doctor, but in principle the most 
finished of scoundrels,—saving your Highnese’s 
presence—I was initiated by him into those 
ways which I now blush to look back upon. 
Following his example with an infatuation 
which can only be accounted for by my youth 
and inexperience, I led for four years a lite of 
profligacy and extravagance: so that at the 
end of the period my fortane was gone. Wel- 
ford then s the most desperate of pur: 
suits in order to replenish our purses; and 
without entering farther into detail, I may 
proceed to state that one night, when we had 
sallied forth to put our concocted projects into 
executio., we encountered Lord Lionel Dan- 
vers in the lane which rans behind the grounds 
of Grantham Villa. Comparing the date of 
that night with the particalars which the Earl 

Granthen ere now gave your Highness, it is 
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plain enough that when I and Welford thus 
met Danvers, it must have been at the very 
commencement of the intrigue which, in the- 
shape and form of your Highness, he has been 

ing on in respect to Musidora Sinclair. 
On that night he escaped in theemost mar- 
vellous manner from the attack which Wel. 
ford and myself made upon him; four pistols, 
fired point blank, had no effeet: and our 
swords were equally unavailing. Ah, it was 
no wonder!” added St. Louis : “‘ for that wicked 
nobleman must have made some compact with 
the Evil One, and bears a charmed lite.” 

‘It is dreadful to think of,” observed the 
King. “But proceed.” 

as Lionel Danvers,” continued Gerald 
St. Louis, “appeared anxious to return good 
for evil; and under the pretence of offering 
atonement to me for the foul wrong which his 
father had done towards my ancestress Arline, 
he proposed to befriend me. What could I 
do? In desperate circumstances—a reckless 
adventurer— without money, without credit, 
and almost without a home,—I yielded to his 
insidious offers, and accepted his bounty. But 
this was not all. He likewise undertook to 
provide for my companion Welford, whom he 
arranged to see on the following morning.” 

““ And that Welford,” observed the King, 
* is no doubt the Dr. Bertram who, as Lord 
Grantham ere now told us, was despatched to 
keep old Sir Lewis Sinclair company in the 
Isle of Wight.” 

* Beyond all doubt, my liege,” replied St. 
Louis. “With respect to myself, it was in 
consequence of the instructions which I re- 
ceived from Lord Danvers, that I made appli- 
cation to Sir Edward Poynings for the post ot 
Private Secretary in your Grace’s household. 
Without entering into details respecting the 
conversation that took place on-the occasion 
between Sir Edward Poynings and myself, 
suffice it to say I was given to understand that 
I could only be inducted into the wished-for 
office on condition that I placed myself alto- 
gether in Sir Edward's power. Not only with 
regard to my honour and my reputation, but 
also my very life, was I thus to be at the 
mercy of the Comptroller of your Grace’s 
housebuld.” 

‘“‘ By my crown and sceptre, this is beyond 
all endurance !” exclaimed Henry, his cheeks 
flushing with indignation, and his blood buil- 
ing with, all the iré of the Plantagenets. 
* Sir Edward isa traitor——But go on, go on, 
young man,” he added, suddenly checking 
himeeif, as the necessity of pursuing a conci- 
series course recurred to his mind.’ 

“ The desperate condition of my fortunes, 
to which I have before alluded,” continued 
Gerald St. Louis, “constrained me to fall en- 
tirely into the views of Sir Edward Poynings, 
who played his part so skilfully that I was led 
at the moment to fancy it was in Ais power I 
was to place myself, and not in that of the 
prime mover of all who kept in the back- 
ground. To be brief, Sir Edward Poynings 
suggested to me that 1 should place in his 
hands a forged bill, which would thus furnish 
him with the means of exercising a constant 
terrorism over me I did so—and at his sug- 
gestion forged the name of Danvers, This 
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bull, for one hundred pounds sterling, purport-. them, but was contented with such hurried de- 
ing to be payable at the banking-house of scription as I gave your Grace of each suc- 
Master Landini in Lombard Street, is now in cessive one in the order in which they occurred. 
the hands of Sir Edward Poynings ; and it is, It was therefore by no means difficult for me 
against the power—-the awful power which the to ob:ain your royal signature to the two letters- 
felonious document gives him over me, thut I patent which, under Danvers’ dictation, I had 
beseech your Highness’s shielding protec. drawn up. And tose signatarcs were given. 
tion.” ‘ Then I affixed yout royal seal to those as well 


“You shall have it—you shall have it,” re-' 


sponded the King. “I have already promised 

ou as much: aud ere yon retire to rest this 
night, that document shall have ceased to 
trouble you. Proceed.” 

“No svoner had Sir Edward Poynings pos- 
sessed himself of the paper and presented me 
to your Highness, when he took the earliest 
opportunity to let me know that Lord Danvers 
had merely procured me the situation through 
bis (Sir Edward’s) influence at Court, in order 
that 1 might become the slave, the instrument, 
and the tool of that nobleman's private inte- 
rest. It being a part of my duty to receive and 
open all deapatches or letters addressed to your 
Grace m a private manner, I was instructed 
by Sir Eiward Poynings to suppress, or rather 
to keep back, any letter or document which 
might at any moment come from Grantham 
Villa, or that any one might seek to deliver 
under circumstances of evident privacy and 
secrecy. Accordingly, when one day a mes- 
senger arrived with a letter which he earnestly 
requested might be at once placed in your 
Grace's hands, I took it to Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, who applauded my fidelity in obeying his 
instructions, and bade me return to his apart- 
mente in about an hour. I did go—and found 
Lord Danvers with him. I was then told to 
sit down, and carefully dra. ap two documents 
in the style and phraseology that Lord Danvers 
would himself dictate. This I also did; but 
when I began to discover the nature of those 
documents, I hesitated to proceed. Then was 
I threatened with exposure, arrest, trial, an: 
condemnation ou account of the forged bill. 1 
was therefore compelled to proceed. B th 
those documents were letters patent, drawn up 
in your Highness’s name,—the one conferring 
the appointment of the Guvernorship of the 
Isle of Wight upon Master Percy Rivers, and 
the other bestowing the Rungers ip of the 
woodlands in the same island upon Sir Lewis 
Sincla'r. When the task was completed, Lord 
Danvers addressed me, saying, ‘* You have 
doubtless several documents in preparation 
which you will have to submit in the course of 
the day to the King, in order to receive the 
royal signatare; and you will therefore con- 
trive to thrust these papers in amongst the 
rest, so that they may be likewise signed by the 
royal hand.” 

“ By heaven !” ejaculated the King, starting 
from his seat and laying his fingers upon his 
sword. “But no,” he added, again suddenly 
checking himself: “I must be calm :”—then 
sitting down once more, he said in a moody 
tone, “Proceed ” 

“Your Grace,” resumed the Private Secre- 
tary, who had been for the moment terribly 
frightened by his royal master’s manner, “need 
learcely be reminded that when I was wont to 
tabmit divers letters and papers for your sove- 
‘eign signature, your Highness never read 


as to all the others; and when the work was 
completed, I took the documents to Sir Ed- 
ward Poyniags, who no doubt immediately 
afterwards conveyed them to Lord Danvers. 


: Your Highness will give me credit for truth- 


fulness when { declare that I trembled with 
the direst apprehension at the crime of whick 
I had thus been made an instrament; and { 
could not help questioning Sir Edward relative 
to the ultenor motives of it. He answered me 
very frankly, that he himself was under such 
obligations to Lord Danvers that he dared not 
refuse to do anything his lordship might com- 
mand: but that he also was ignorant of the 
object which these documents were intended to 
serve, unless it were to further an amorous in- 
trigue of Lord Danvers with Musidora Sinclair, 
who was at Grantham Villa.” 

“Have you anything more to tell me, St. 
Louis?” asked the King. 

“Yes, my hege,” rej ined the Private Secre- 
tary: “one thing more respecting these ne- 
furious courses into which 1 have been led. 
Some three weeks ago I was sent for to Sir 
Fdward Poynings’ room; and there I agaim 
found Lord Danvers. He said to me, ‘In the 
R..yal Closet where you transact business with 
his Grace, all hie family archives are kept in a 
cupboard of which he alone possesses the key. 
That cupboard must doubtless contain, amongst 
other documents, several Papal Bulle, duly 
signed by the reigning Pontiff, stamped with 
the Keys of St. Peter, and with the three 
leaden seals appended. The very next time 
that his Highness has occasion to refer to any 
d-cuments contained in that cupboard, you, 
Si. Louis, must contrive to possess yourself ot 
one of these Papal Bulls. Herein -ee that you 
fail not, —- Vaiuly did I represent buth to Lord 
Danvers and Sir Edward Poyniage the im- 
mense peril of detection that I should incur: 
the forged bill was again flung in my teeth, 
and I was ordered to obey. That very same 
evening the opportunity served: your Grace 
wished to consalt certain papers contained in 
the cupboard; and while your Highness was 
scated at the table in the Royal Closet, you 
ordered me to search for the deed you re- 
quired. I tock that opportunity to talfil the 
dangerous and treacherous commission en- 
jeiocd me by Lord Danvers. And new your 
Hiyhness knows all.” 

“Ab! I understand the meaning of this 
latter piece of villany,” said the King in a 
musing tone. “Doubtless, by some chemical 
process, the writing originally in that doca- 
ment was obliterated, and the traitorous Dan- 
vers was enabled to fill it in with whatsoever 
suited his purpose, the signature of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff having been left at the bottom. 
Now, St. Lonis,” continued the — 
bending his eyes upon the Seeretary, “TI wil 
not fly from my royal word. I promised to be 
merciful unto you if you dealt frankly with 
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me; and although this frankness on your part | - “Rise, sirrah,” said the King, “ and explain 
has revealed high crimes and misdemeanours, | to me how you fell into the power of this Lord 
treacheries and treasons, wherein you have| Danvers. Be candid as St. Louis has been; 
played no mean part,—yet inasmuch as you | and I will deal mercifully with you. z 
acted under coercion and in obedience toan| “My liege, I will speak the truth,” an- 
unnatural influence, I pardon you.” swered Sir Edward Poynings, rising up from 
“Q King, itis more than I deserve!” ex- | his suppliant posture. “ Some few years ago 
claimed St. Louis, falling “upon his knees at | accident made me acquainted with Lord Dan- 
the monarch’s feet, and bursting into tears. | vers. It was at the time he visited England 
“T know that I have done wrong—much | after his father’s death, and when he came to 
grievous and fearful wrong; but from the very ' prove his own rights and titles to the peerage 
de, ths of my soul am I contrite and penitent!” , which he inherited. During his short stay in 
‘‘ Enough, enough!” exclaimed the King: London on that occasion, a friendship grew 
I believe you. Rise and fullow me. Take up between us; and as I was in embarrassed 
the lamp in your hand—and come speedily.” | circumstances at the time, he advanced me a 
St. Louis did as he was ordered; and the | considerable sum of money. Suddenly he dis- 
King, passing out of the room, hastened along , appeared from the metropolis; and I saw him 
the passage, which he threaded until he reached | no more until between three and four months 
the door of Sir Edward Poynings’ suite of | back. He then called upon me at thie palace ; 
apartments. These he entered, followed by | and in the course of conversation I expressed 
St. Louis, bearing the lamp. Traversing the | my regret at being unable for the present to 
outer room, which was the Comptroller’s office, | return the money he had lent me some years 
they entered an adjoining one, which served; ago. He pressed me for the reasons; and I 
as a parlour; and proceeding onward, they | was led to admit the truth—which was that 
entered a third, which was Sir Edward Poyn- | although holding so good and excellent a si- 
ings’ private chamber. tuation in the Royal Household, I had never- 
he Comptroller of the Royal Household was | theless fallen into arrears, and was deficient 
in bed and fast asleep when his privacy was | in the moneys entrusted to me by your High- 
thus broken in upon: but as the light of the | ness for the management of your establish- 
lamp which St. Louis carried, flashed upon | ment. Thereupon Danvers probed me to the 
the sleeper’s countenance, he opened his eyes | very bottom of my heart, and discovered— 
and started up in mingled astonishment and | alas! that I should be compelled to confess 
dismay on beholding the King close at the | the ignominious truth—that the gaming-table 
head of the couch. Then, as his glance turned | had occasioned these defalcations which I was 
upon St. Louis, he felt that everything had ! fearful that every day wouli bring to light. 
been betrayed ; and the cold perspiration broke | Danvers at once proffered me all that a seem- 
out visibly upon his forehead. ing friendship could suggest, and volunteered 
“You have nothing to fear, Sir Edward,” | to place large sums of money at my command, 
immediately observed the King; ‘“ provided | not only to supply the deficiencies in my ac- 
you obey me promptly in the commands I am | counts, but also to purchase an estate which 
about to issue. Rise first of all, and dress|I had for some time lunged to possess. I 
yourself,” yielded; and he got me into his power,—the 
St. Louis placed the lamp upon the table; | condition of his seeming generosity being that 
and while Sir Edward Poynings, leaping from {1 should induct a nominee of his own into 
the couch, huddled on his garments, the King | the post of Private Secretary, at that time 
walked to the further end of the chamber, | vacant. That nominee was St. Louis. Your 
while the Secretary retreated into the ob- | Highness can now full well understand how a 
scurest nook. In a few minutes Sir Edward | stern necessity has rendered me the slave and 
Poynings was dressed, though with consider- | tool of Lionel Danvers.” 
able negligence, inasmuch as his hands trem-| ‘Asa reward for your frankness,” answered 
bled so that he could scarcely adjust his rai- ne King, ‘I forgive you. Indeed the humi- 
ment. liation of having to reveal this tale to my ears, 
“Now,” said the King, speaking in a calm) and in the presence of Gerald St. Louis, is 
bat firm and collected tone, “1 must begin by | almost a sufficient chastisement for a person- 
informing you, Sir Edward Poynings, that | age of your rank, family, and station. But I 
everything is known relative to the conduct of | pardon you, Sir Edward, only on condition— 
Lord Danvers. But in justice to St. Louis I, that you immediately give up to this young 
have to state that it was through no treache- | man a certain ‘orged document which you 
rous betrayal of your proceedings on hig part, | hold———that is to say, if you do indeed stall 
that they have thus become revealed to my | hold it.” 
knowledge. An accident, totally unconnected | ‘ Yes—it is in my possession,” answered Sir 
with him, gave me the first clue, which, being | Edward. ‘‘ Lord Danvers bade me keep it to 
followed up speedily, led me on to the unravel- | serve as a source of terrorism in respect to St. 
ment of this complicated web of treachery, |‘Louis,” 
Then, seeing that the leading features were; Thus speaking, the Comptroller of the 
discovered, St. Louis confessed the re- Household took up the lamp, and begged the 
mainder.” King to accompany him iuto the room which 
“Spare me, U King !—spare me, I beseech | served as his office. Thither also did Ss. Louis 
your Highness!” exclaimed Sir Edward Poyn- | follow; and Sir Edward oe produced 
ings, falling at the monarch’s feet: and he|the forged bill from the iron safe, where he 
began to pour forth the most piteous lamenta- | kept the cash book and accounts connected 
one, j with his high post at Court. 
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“Take and burn it,” said the King, address-| The King 


ing himself to St. Louis. 

e young man lost not a moment in obey- 
ing the command thus given ; and as he lighted 
the felonious document by the flame of the 
lamp, it seemed as if an immense weight were 
gradually passing away from his so il Throw- 
ng it into the grate, he watched it burning; 
and when it was consumed, the animation of 
unspeakable joy shone upon his countenance 
as he tendered his gratitude to the King. 

“‘ Now, Sir Edward P: ynings,” resumed the 
monarch, once more addressing himself to the 
individual, who still stood pale and trembling 
befure him,—“ you must he well convinced 
that after all which has taken place, it will be 
impossible fur you to continue in the post of 
Comptroller ef my Hyuschuld. But inasmuch 
as I wish to deal kinaly towards you, and tur- 
nish you with every opportunity of atoning 
for your past errors, I have resolved upon 
placing you in another uffice as high as that 
which you have hitherto enjoyed,—or it may 
be a more elevated rank still. I mean the 
Lord- Lieutenancy of Ireland. Now, Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings, summon your grouoms—take 
horse at once—and depart! Some excuse 
shall be found for the urgency and preciita- 
tion of your withdrawal from the palace. 
Moreover, messengers shall be despatched 
after you to-morrow, bearing the necessary 
documents for your appointment.” 

Sir Edward Poynings again fell upon his 
knees at the King’s feet, to thank him for this 
(as he believed) most generous demonstration 
of mercy and forbearance; but the monarch 
bade him rise, with renewed injunctions for 
prompt departure. 

“And, Ah! while I bethink me,” said the 
King, “immediately on your arrival in Ire- 
land, you may proclaim to my loving subjects 
in that kingdom, that Lord Warham Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is no longer High Chan- 
cellor and Prime Minister of these realms, but 
that the great seal has been transferred from his 
hands to those of Lord Wolsey Primate of York.” 

Sir Edward Poynings bowed in humble inti- 
mation that he would not fail to promulgate 
the intelligence on his arrival in Ireland: and 
the King quitted the ex-Comptroller’s apart- 
ment, followed by St. Louis. 

“Now, young man,” said the monarch, when 
they were once more alone together in the 
Private Secretary’s chamber, “you spoke to 
me of acertain casket containing a portrait 
and written papers. My curiosity is excited 
in all that seems to relate to the family of 
Danvers; and I will thank you to fulfil your 
promise by showing me that casket.” 

St. Louts hastened to a cupboard behind the 
flowing tapestry of his chamber, and drew 
forth his cherished casket of sandal-wood in- 
laid with gold—that casket which through all 
his spendthrift follies and consequent embar- 
rassinents he had managed to keep. The King 
opened it, and beheld the portrait of a lovely 
female set in the lid. It represented a sweet 
creature of about eighteen, with magnificent 
auburn hair and deep blue eyes. Beneath it 
was the following inscription :—* A, line de St. 
Louis, Victim of Lord Humphrey Danvers, in 
the year 1463.” 
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ed for several minutes ep a 
the portrait which thus riveted his attentio. 
with its exquisite fascinations; and his curio- 
sity being still more deeply excited, he at 
length said, “I presume there will be no indis- 
cretion in demanding leave to peruse this ma- 
nuscript which the casket contains?" 

St. Louis bowed ussent; and the King went 
on to say, “ After all that has occurred this 
evening, I feel but little inclination to sleep ; 
and will therefore while away an hour or two 
in the perusal of these documents, To-morrow 
I will return you your casket, and will then 
decide in what inanner I mean to act towards 
yourself. But rest assured that, as in the case 
of Sir Edward Poynings, if 1 make up my 
mind to banish you from any farther service 
about my person, I will provide you with ana 
equally honourable and lucrative situation 
elsewhere.” 

Having thus spoken, the King repaired to 
his own chamber, where the lamps were burn- 
ing; and seating himself at a table, he com- 
menced the perusal of the manuscripts, the 
contents of which will now be laid before the 
reader. 


CHAPIrER XL. 
THE WISTORY OF ARLINE DE ST. LOUIS, 


“THE present narrative opens in the year 1463. 
At that time an old and gloomy -looking tower, 
on the verge of one of thé vast forests of Nor- 
mandy, was inhabited by a brother and sister 
of the name of St. Louis. They were the re- 
m ining scions of a family that had been once 
powertul and rich: and their decaying tower 
was the only relict of the immense possessions 
that in former times had belonged to their an- 
cestors. Scarcely an acre of land pertained to 
it; and this was a flower-garden where the 
sister, whose name was Arline, was wont to 
while away the hours in the genial season, 
when her brother was occupied in the chase. 
We will speak more particularly of him first. 
His christian name was Philip: he was about 
twenty-eight years of age, of tall athletic form, 
and remarkably handsome countenance. His 
disposition was generous and good: his 
humanity and his charity, to the extent of bis 
means, had never been vainly put to the test ; 
while his affection towards his beauteous sister 
had become proverbial throughout the district. 
He was devoted to the spurts of the forest— 
was of tried bravery—and excelled in all manly 
exercises. Indeed, he was the most dauntiess 
as well as the most indefatigable hantsman 
ever known in that part of the country; and 
while pnrsuing the ardours of the chase in 
company with other inhabitants of the district, 
he would often laugh at their fatigues when 
evening came; and instead of riding home to 
his tower, he would pass the night in the forest, 
so that he might mount again at the first 
glimpse of dawn and renew the exciting sport. 

“It was frequently whispered amongst the 
dwellers in thése parts that it wae not alto- 
gether through mere love of the chase that 
Philip de St. Louis prosecuted it thus de- 
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Votedly; bat thag the narrowness of bis pecu- 


a rendered the produce of 
his hunting Gxploits very desirable additions to 
the household requirements at the tower. In- 
deed, Philip himself hesitated not to say that 
his fortunes were so broken that if it were not 
for the bounty of a wealthy friend of his de- 
ceased father's—living at Rouen, the capital of 
, Normandy—he should find himself altogether 
without pecuniary means. It was understood 
that this kind friend, who had known the 
family in better days, was wont to allow the 
brother and sister a half yearly stipend; and 
accordingly, at Midsummer and at Christmas, 
did Philip visit Rouen to receive the income 
sv generously bestowed. The distance from 
the tower to the old capital city of Normandy 
was not above two days journey; and thus, as 
the brother’s absence was never very long, and 
he journeyed quick on his good steed in order 
to save the expenses of travelling as much as 
possible, his sister Arline was wont to remain 
at the tower on the occasions when her brother 
was thus away. 

ẽ It is trae that some people wondered how 
a high-spirited, brave, and chivalrous young 
man like Philip de St Louis could condescen 
to live as it were upon the bread of charity, 
instead of going forth into the world and carv- 
ing out his fortunes with his sword. But he 
himself, doubtless with a delicate prescience of 
the comments that public opinion might make 
upon his dependent position, frequently met 
the objection by volunteering an explanation 
to the few friends with whom he was intimate 
He was accustomed to say that if it were not 
for his beloved sister Arline he would go forth 
into the wide world and seek by his own en 
deavours to place himself in an independent 
position : but were he to do so, what would be- 
come uf her? He dared not abandon her, young 
and beautiful as she was, to the loneliness of 
that gloomy old tower upon the verge of a 
forest, and in a very thinly populated neigh- 
bourhood. Besides which, the difference that 
existed between their agea—she being nearly 
ten years younger than he—made her look up 
to him as a child clings to its parent, rather 
than as a sister looks up to a brother. 

“ Such indeed was the affectionate and con- 
fiding disposition of the beauteous Arline; and 
it would have broken her gentle heart to be 
separated from that brother whom she loved so 
fondly. She knew full well the sacrifice of 
pride and every lofty feeling which her brother 
must be making in order to accept this depen- 
dent position for her sake, rather than hie 
away to the distant scenes of warfare in which 
fame was to be won and gold earned: but if 
ever she ventured to addcess him upon the 
subject, he invariably avoided the topic and 
compelled her to speak of something else. For 
this delicate regard which he paid to her feel- 
ings she loved him all the more fondly; and 
never was huntsman welcomed with more win- 
ning smiles and cheerful looks than was Philip 
de St. Louis, on those occasions when after a 
day or two’s absence at the chase, he returned 
to his tower laden with the spoils of the forest. 
Then that old grey tower né longer seemed 
gloomy in his eyes: it was hghted up with the 
Fediant smiles and suuny looks of the lovely 
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Arline. Beauteous indeed she was too! Her 
hair was of the richest auburn—of that pre- 
cious hue which the sunbeams love to 
with, and which seems to imprison their rays to 
increase the glory of its own effulgence. Her 
eyes were of the deepest blue, a heavenly lustre 
shining in their depths, and reflec the inno- 
cent purity of her soul, Her complexion was 
beautifully fair, with a rich carnation glow upon 
the cheeks ; and her lips of the brightest ver- 
milion, revealed teeth of pearly whiteness. 
She was not above the middle height, but ex- 
uisitely modelled, and with just thet sufficient 
ullness o‘ contour which was neither too 
voluptuous on the one hand nor detrimental to 
the — elegance of symmetry on the 
other. Her disposition, without being abso- 


lutely buoyant, was naturally happy: yet at 


times the idea of the sacrifices which her bro- 
ther was making for her sake would throw a 


tinge of sadness over her features—especially 


when he was absent. But, generally speaking, 
when he was at home at the tower with her, 
she was all garety and smiles. 

“ At the period, however, when we thas in- 
troduce Philip de St. Louis and his beauteous 
sister to those who may peruse this narrative, 
the tinge of sadness was beginning to appear 
more frequently upon the countenance of 
Arline, and likewise to remain Jonger when it 
did over hadow her. This was caused by a 
deepening anxiety on her brother's account— 
not altogether, now, because he was sacrificing 
the best years of his lite to her, but also ou 
account of his personal safety. For certain 
rumours which had been vaguely current fur 
rome years past relative to the existence of 
banditti in the fo est, had latterly become 
more rife as well as more positive, and had as- 
sumed a graver aspect. At first, when these 
rumours originally commenced, it was merely 
an occasional traveller who was plundered in 
the forest; and these cases were at very long 
intervals, so that either the stories were dis- 
believed altogether, or else it was imagined 
that the robber, whoever he was (for there 
never appeard to be more than one thus spoken 
of) did not habitually haunt the forest, but 
merely paid it an occasional visit from a dis- 
tance. Latterly, however, the reports of this 
kind of outrage had become more frequent and 
more defined, the instances occurring at shorter 
intervals: but still there was no evidence to 
warrant the belief that the forest was infested 
by an extensive gang, as in every case it was 
a solitary traveller plundered by a single rob- 
ber. At last the statements of the plundered 
seemed to furnish more circumstantial details 
relative to the daring bandit whose existence in 
the forest it was no longer possible to doubt or 
disbelieve. He was represented as a most 
terrible-lookmg object, clad entirely from head 
to foot in the hairy skins of wolves, with a 
mask of the same material over his cuounte- 
nance, and his cyes glaring ao brightly 
through the openings made the con- 
venierce of vision. He was said also to be 
mounted on a colossal steed, of immense 

ower and extraordinary swiftness: but in no 
instance was it stated that he ever used more 
violance than was necessary to accomplish his 
purpose, and that he prevailed rather by the 
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terror which his appearance excited than by 
anything Mke a savage assault, As for taking 
life or shedding blood, no such allegation wae 
ever made : bat on the contrary, it was asserted 
that he was in reality a dastard and a coward 
not daring to remain and fight when resistance 
was offered; but that if the ternmfic nature of 
his appearance did not at once produce the 
desired effect, he would wheel his horse round 
and disappear like lightning amidst the depths 
of the forest. 

“ At the time when this narrative opens, the 
rumoers thas hastily sketched had assumed an 
alarming aspect: for there were very few who 
believed in the alleged cowardice of the bandit. 
Oa the contrary, it was supposed that in the 
two or three instances which were reported of 
this wheeling round of the colossal steed and 
precipitate flight, the circamstance might be 
accounted for by the bravado of the travellers 
who related the tale rather than the cowardice 
of the robber who was the sabject of it. Cer- 
tain it ia, that the rumours had lately filled the 
entire district with terror—not so much because 
the presence of a single bandit was in itself 
calculated to frighten men who generally went 
outin large parties to hunt; but because su- 
perstition lending its aid to enhance the wild 
interest of the whole circumstances, it was 
confidently whispered that the supposed bri- 
gand was some fearful demon, or else a wehr- 
wolf. The belief in wehr-wolves had always 
been popular in the French forests,—the idea 
of a webr-wolf being that of a man compelled 
periodically by some infernal destiny to assume 
the form of one of those much dreaded 
animals. 

“ Arline de St. Louis, though gifted with a 
strong intellect, was by no means free from 
the superstitions prevailing in those forest- 


regions; and the alarming aspect which the 


above-mentioned ramours had of late assumed, 
were but too well calculated to render the 
affectionate girl uneasy on her brother’s ac- 
count. Bathe only laughed at her fears,—de- 
claring that if the bandit were really a human 
being, he was but a solitary enemy and there- 
fore not to be dreaded: but that if he were a 
wehr-wolf, he would have no power against one 
who had done no harm and wore a cross- 
handled sword. Nevertheless, Arline was not 
pacified by these representations; therefore 
each time that she saw her brother go forth to 
hunt in the forest, she charged him not to se 
parate from his companions; and when he ‘did 
so,—remaining in the wild depths of the wood 
after they had returned to their homes,—she in- 
variably chided him as soon as he came back. 
Meanwhile the cases of robbery in the forest 
grew more frequent; and instances were now 
constantly reporred of solitary travellers being 
despotled of the gold they might have about 
them. Several parties of the huntsmen in the 
district were formed to scour the forest and 
catch the planderer, if possible; and on all 
these otis No one wat more zealous in the 
undertaking nor more arduous in the search 
than Philip de St. Lonis. But all was of no 
avail; and the robber, were he a man or wolf, 
buffied all the endeavours thus instituted for 
his captare, 

“Such was the state of things in the vicinage 
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of the great forest of Normandy, at the time 
when this narrative opens; and tow we have 
to record an incident which was destined to 
exercise a material influence npon the life of 
Arline St. Louie, One day, in the middle of 
Jarmary, 1463, when Philip wa: hunting in the 
forest, a cavalier, mounted upon a horse as 
splendid in appearance as its caparisofis were 
rich, rode up to the gate of the tower to make 
some inquiry. He wac attended by a suite of 
six pages, also mounted upon beauteous steeds 
covered with gorgeons trappings. The cavalier 
himecif was of striking appearance, — tall, 
slender, and admirably formed, —hia figure 
uniting elegance with dignity, gracetuiness 
with lithe and supple vigour. His hair, dark 
as night, but glossy as the raven's plumage, 
was worn long; and parted above a high and 
open forehead it clustered in rich nataral curls 
around the well shaded head. His complex on 
was dusky, but clear and healthy: his eyes 
were large, dark, and luminous; and his look, 
though hanghty and not untinged with a na- 
tural disdain, was nevertheless full of chival- 
rous generosity. His moustachio, black and 
glossy as his luxuriant hair, set off the short 
upper lip, and made the ivory teeth shine all 
the more brilliantly with the contrast. He had 
no whiskers nor beard; and thus the term 
beauty might be all the more appropriately 
used in reference to the singularly interesting 
appearance of this individual: indeed a more 
perfect masculine beauty was perhaps never 
seen. His age seemed to be about two-and: 
thirty; and his a his apparel, and his 
suite, all bespnke him to be a personage o’ 
rank and consequence. 

‘The inquiry which this elegant individual 

aused at the old tower to make, was respect- 
ng the road to the castle of the Count de 
Montauban, which ancient fendal fortalice was 
situated at a distance of about fifteen miles 
from the tower. It was a splendid day, the 
sun shining br ghtly ; yet the ground was hard 
as marble, and the frost gleamed in its trans- 
parent net-work upon the skeleton boughs of 
the trees. Arline was taking exercise m her 
garden at the time when the cavalcade rode 
up to the tower: and immediately supposing 
that the chief horseman was some acquaintance 
of her brother’s she hastened forward to give 
such greeting as might be suitable. But when 
she beheld a handsome cavalier who was ut- 
terly unknown to her, she shrank slightly back 
with a natural maiden modesty ; and the carna- 
tion deepened upon her cheeks. Supremely 
beautiful did she appear at that moment ; and 
the cavalier was evidently at once struck by her 
appearance. The groom and the old house- 
keeper,—who were the only domestics that the 
circumstances of Philip de St. Louis allowed 
him to keep,—-had come forth from the tower 
on hearing the sounds of so many horses’ feet ; 
and, as they on a subsequent occasion declared, 
they noticed the sudden look of mingled ar- 
dour, interest, and adoration which the hand- 
some cavalier bent, upon the lovely Arline as 
she thus stood bashfully in his presence. 

“*Lady, he said, doffing his plumed cap, 

and addressing her in a soft voice and with 
courtly manner, ‘pardon me that I have given 
you the trouble to come forth from the grounds 
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where you were walking. My object in ap- 
proaching habitation, was to learn the 
most direct path to Montauban Castle.’—Al- 
though the cavalier spoke the French language 
with perfect fluency, yet was it evident from 
a slight accentuation as also from his general 
bearing and appearance, that he was not a 
native of France but seemed to be an English- 
man. Arline de St. Louis, replying in the 
silver tones of her fluid voice, gave him 
the necessary directions which he sought ; 
and the cavalier, with a graceful salutation, 
thanked her for her courtesy. He then moved 
away at the head of his retinue, but slowly 
as if reluctantly; and when at a little dis- 
tance, he turned to look back, Arline was 
still standing where he had left her, gazing 
in a kind of abstraction — or was it with 
an irresistible fascination—after him? He 
again raised his plumea cap in graceful salute; 
and she, turning somewhat abruptly away, ap- 
peared vexed with herself that she had thus 
seemed to be bestowing any particular interest 
upon him. She hastened up to her own cham 
ber, while the groom and the old house- 
keeper exchanged significant looks, as much 
as to imply that the handsome English stranger 
would make a suitable bridegroom for their 
lovely young mistress. 

“The Count de Montauban, who has just 
been mentioned, was a powerful feudal chief, 

ossessing immense domains in that part of 

ormandy. But for some years he had re- 
sided on another estate which he possessed in 
&@ more southern province; and it was only 





from time to time, at long intervals, that he | beg 


visited Montauban Castle. Even on these oc- 
casions he remained but a few days, for the 
purpose of inspecting his steward’s accounts 
and attending to such affuirs as his vassals 
might have to submit to his consideration. 
Then, so soon as these duties were performed, 
he would speed away again to his southern 
estate, where, as rumour alleged, he was wont 
to pass his time with the gayest company and 
in voluptuous pleasures. He was a man of 
about forty-five years of age, of dissipated ap- 
pee though not altogether ill-looking ; 

ut with a constitution enfeebled and impaired 
by the course of life that he led. Thus, a 
countenance that had once been handsome, 
was rendered prematurely old in appearance by 
the effects of debauchery; and a fame, ori- 
ginally athletic and well-kmit, was slightly 
buwed by the enervating influence of dissipa- 
tion. Such was the Count de Montauban. He 
was unmarried, and possessed no heir to bis 
vast estates: but it appeared that, at the very 
time of which this narrative is now treating, 
he had quitted his southern domain so that he 
might shake off his boon companions, and had 
come to settle down at Montauban Castle,— 
there to pursue a more steady life and recover 
if possible a portion of his lost health and 
strength, He had returned thither a week or 
ten days previous to that m rning on which 
the cavalier and his retinue stopped to make 
inquiries at St. Louis’ tower; and it was there- 
fore surmised by the — and the housekeeper 
that the gallant Englishman was proceeding to 
aoe Castle to become the guest of the 

ount. 
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from the chase in the evening, Arline men- 
tioned the incident of the forenoon : but the 
moment the name of Count de Montauban 
passed her lips, she could not help observing 
that her brother’s countenance grew suddenly 
troubled. She looked surprised, and was evi- 
dently on the point of inquiring the reason ; 
when Philip, immediately recovering his wonted 
gaiety, began to describe the success he had 
experienced in the forest—-so that Arline no 
doubt speedily forgot the little incident which 
had for a moment astonished and even alarmed 
her. About a week afterwards, as she and her 
brother were rambling together in the vicinage 
of their tower, they sheerved a horseman ap- 
proaching; and as he drew near, the damsel 
at once recognised the English cavalier. He 
was alone—not even attended by a single page ; 
and as he advanced towards the brother and 
sister, he doffed his plumed cap in graceful 
salutation to the young damsel. He then pro- 
ceeded to observe that having ridden forth 
alone to inspect some Roman ruins which ex- 
isted in that neighbourhood, he had lost his 
way, and was uncertain how to proceed until 
he saw the tower which he remembered to 
have passed when journeying to Montauban 
Castle. Philip de St. Louis invited him to 
enter the tower and partake of such hospitality 
as it was able to afford ; and the Englishman 
at once accepted the courteous offer. Leaping 
from his horse, as if he thought it ungallant to 
continue riding while the lady was walking, he 
led the noble animal by the bridle, and then 
an to converse in a strain of such courtly 
ease, but at the same time in so affable and un- 
pretending a manner, that he speedily ingra- 
tiated himself into Philip’s favour:—that of 
Arline he no doubt already possessed! He 
informed them that his name was Humphrey 
Danvers—that he was an English nobleman— 
but that he owned a castle and estate in Nor- 
mandy, which had been purchased more than 
seventy years back by his ancestor Lord Wal- 
ter. The name of Danvers was already known 
by repute to Philip and Arline, as they were 
aware that there was a fortalice and a domain 
belonging to an English family of that title 
on the southern confines of Normandy, and 
therefore at a considerable distance from their 
own tower. It farther appeared, from what 
Lord Humphrey Danvers then said, that being 
acquainted with the Count de Montauban, he 
had received an invitation to pass a few months 
with that nobleman; and he concluded his 
remarks by gallantly observing that he felt 
doubly indebted to the hospitable friendship 
of the Count, inasmuch as the invitation had 
been the means of procuring for him the plea- 
sure of forming the acquaintance of Arline de 
St. Louis. The maiden blushed and looked 
confased at the compliment; of which her 
brother however took no particular notice, as 
it was perfectly consistent with the bearing of 
courtly gallants towards lovely maidens in 
those times. 

“On reaching the tower, the groom came 
forth to receive Lord Danvers’ horse; and as 
Philip and Arline conducted their guest into 
their gloomy-looking and shabbily furnished 
sitting-apartment, they both made apologies for 
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the rudeness of the hospitality which they were 
enabled to offer. Bat Danvers, in the most 
affable manner possible, at once placed them 
at their ease on this account,—declaring that 
the pleasure of forming theiracquaintance rose 
above every other consideration in his thoughts, 
and that since they had once tempted him into 
their abode they must expect that he should 
regard it as a permission to return and pay his 
respects to them ona future occasion. A sub- 
stantial meal, consisting of venison, dressed 
in several ways, and a fine boar’s head in the 
eentre of the table, was served up.. Wine and 
eider was also placed upon the board; and 
Danvers did justice to the fare, finding every- 
thing excellent. In a word, by his affability— 
his generous readiness to gloss over everything 
that was rade, hamble, or deficient in the do- 
mestic economy of the tower—the brilliancy of 
his conversation—the interesting anecdotes of 
adventure and travel which he related~and b 
his whole —— he completely won Philip's 
heart; while the lovely Arline listened in silent 
rapture to the discourse that flowed in the me- 
lody of a fine masculine voice from the lips of 
the guest. The time passed away with aston- 
ishing celerity ; and it was late in the afternoon 
ene Danvers thought of taking his de- 
arb Then, as he rose to bid farewell to 

is kind entertainers, he requested Arline’s 
permission to call again on an early day. The 
question was somewhat pointedly put to her 
instead of her brother: but with a blush upon 
her checks, she glanced towards Philip, as 
much as to — it was he who must 
answer for her. The response which he gave 
was not merely courteous—it was friendly : and 
a glow of de _ overspread the olive com- 
plexion of the handsome Danvers as he de- 
clared that he should not fail to take advan- 
tage of the permission thus hospitably ac 
corded. 


‘¢ Ag he was about to mount his horse, Philip 
de St. Louis said, ‘My lord, it wants but an 
hour to sunset, and darkness may overtake you 


before your steed’s hoofs shall clatter over 
the drawbridge of Montauban Castle. If your 
lordship thinks fit, I will gladly guide you 
to within such a distance af the Count’s forta- 


lice that you will readily achieve the rest of the 
way *—But Danvers, thanking him for 
his courtesy, declared that he had no appre- 
hension as to missi ing his pathany more. ‘Qn 
the contrary,’ he added, ‘I am now so well ac- 
quainted with it, that it will not be long ere I 
retrace it for the purpose of visiting you again.’ 
—'My lord,’ said Philip, in a low and some- 
what deep voice, as if he were inwardly 
troubled, ‘I have a 


parting request to proffer 
to your ear. Most welcome will your lord- 


ahi avex be at this hamble abode of mine ; but 
I beseech your lordship on no account to 
breathe a syllable to the Count de Montauban 
which ea excite his interest or raise his cu- 
riosity relative to any inmate of my habita- 
tion. The Count is a friend of your lordship’s ; 
and therefore, through delicacy, I say no more.’ 
—‘I understand you fally,” replied Danvers; 
Sand also for the same reasons which are at 


this moment u ost in your mind, should I 
studiously seen: Rot — ‘to Mom 


auban that this tower is graced by the presence 
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of an angel in female shape. Do not think, 
however, that because, as society is now conati- 
tuted, I am to some extent compelled to main- 
tain intercourse with such nubiles as the Count 
de Montauban, that I myself sympathise with 
their licentiousness or even join in their de- 
baucheries. No,’ added Humphrey Danvers 
drawing himself up with a proud dignity and 
a lofty bearing, ‘I loathe and abominate their 
vices and depravities.’—‘I have already seen 
too much of your lordship, though our ac- 
quaintance is but of a few hours’ duration,’ re- 
joined Philip, ‘not to be convinced of the trath 
of this averment on your part/—They then 
separated, Lord Humphrey Danvers galloping 
away in the direction of Montauban Castle; 
and Philip de St. Louis re-entering his tower 
to converse with Arline upon the brilliant qua- 
lifications and varied merits of their new ac- 
quaintance. 

“Four months passed away—it was now thé 
middle of the smiling May season—and along 
the outskirt of the thick forest, once again 
clothed in richest verdure, Lord Humphrey 
Danvers and the beauteous Arline were walk- 
ing together. His arm lightly encircled her 
slender waist; and with downcast eyes and 
blushing cheeks she listened to the soft music 
of love's delicious language which he was 
breathing in her ears. From a window in the 
tower Philip beheld them, and was rejoiced. 
During the past four months Danvers had been 
a frequent visitor at the gloomy old habitation, - 
gloomy not however for him, but irradiated by 
the halo of beauty, innocence, and purity that 
invested the lovely Arline. During that in- 
terval, Philip had observed, with increasing 
satisfaction, and hope, and joy, the attentions 
which Humphrey Danvers paid towards his 
sister; and now as he beheld them roving 
together in a manner which indicated that the 
nobleman had at length avowed his love, and 
was making honourable proposals to Arline, ~ 
for to none other was it possible she could 
listen, — Philip experienced feelings of indescrib- 
able exultation. And all that Philip supposed 
and depicted to himself, was indeed taking 
place. Humphrey Danvers was telling the tale 
of love to the ear of Arline, in strains which 
sank down soft and low, like a heavenly har- 
mony, in the depths of her soul. He offered 
her his hand—he declared it would be the 

roudest day of his life when he could bear 

er as his bride to his castle and present her to 
his friends as the sharer of his brilliant rank 
and his immense fortune. And what said the 
gentle Arline? She spoke not: but her down- 
cast looks and the blushes which suffused her 
cheeks, were a reply more eloquent than words 
could have been; and when she withdrew not 
her waist from the arm wherewith her lover en- 
circled her, he could not doubt fora moment 
but that his suit was accepted. When they 
returned into the tower together, Lord Danvers 
frankly explained to Philip de St. Louis all 
that had just taken place between himself and 
Arline, and demanded the brother’s assent to 
his suit. This was cordially given; and un- 
speakable happiness prevailed that day at the 
tower. In the course of conversation with 
Philip, when Arline had temporarily retired to 
her chamber, Lord Danvers said, ‘To-morrow 
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I shall take Jeave of the Count de Montauban, 
and return to my own domain in order to make 
properecuns or the approaching bridal, which 

ventare to hope will be allowed to take place 
two months hence. But in the meantime, as 
I wish to be separated us little from my beloved 
Arline as posable, it will afford me p’easure if 
you Will bring her to pass a month at the 
castle, so that she may have the opportunity of 
superintending such arrangements and preli- 
minaries as under circumstances are now re- 
quired,’—Philip cheerfully accepted this invi- 
tation; and it was set led that in ten or twelve 
days Lord Danvers should send a fitting escort 
to conduct his intended bride and her brother 
to his castle. He then took a temporary leave 
of Philip and Arline, and mounting his horse, 


e awe 
“Wher Philip de 8t. Louis mentioned to his 
sister Arline the arrangement thus made with 
Danvers, a shade fell upon the damsel’s coun- 
tenance ; and as she instinctively glanced down 
at her apparel, ber brother compr: hended what 
she meant : for her raiment, altbough plainly 
feat and simply elegant, was yet altogether 
unfitted for one about to become the bride of 
an opulent nobleman. Moreover, as there were 
likely to be guests and visitors at the castle, it 
seemed almost —— — that 
both she and her brother should appear in suit- 
able garments Philip bade her be of good 


her brother’s safe return, she poured forth her 
gratitnde for the fiom presents he hed 
brought her; and diligently did she ber 
needie so as to adjust the various ea to 
their uses and purposes. 

“ As the end of ten days, and in pursuance 
of the arrangement already made, a brilliant 
escort of pages, oms, and gentlemen-at- 
arms, consisting altogether of twenty ns, 
arrived at the tower; and the brother and 
sister were duly conducted tu the castle belong- 
ing to Lord Danvers on the southern confines 
of Normandy. The edifice was spacious; and 
the state-apartments were sumptuously fur- 
nished. On every side were the evidences, not 
merely of the colossal wealth, but aleo of the 
refined taste of the noble preprietor of this 
habitation, which united feudal strength with 
——— magnificence. Several guests—great 

rons and titled dames, who dwelt in the same 
neighbourhood — had been invited to meet 
Lord Danvers’ mtended bride and her brother ; 
and preparations were being made, with all 
the despatch that ample means could ensure, 
for festivities, entertainments, pageants, and 
dramatic exhibitions, on the most varied and 
extensive scale. Thus the time passed happily 
enough,—Arline receiving the most assiduous 
and delicate uttentions from Lord Danvers. 
Amongst the various persons of a professional 
character who had been engaged to contribute 


cheer, as he would at once set off for Rouen, | to the more refined amusement of the guests 


and represent to his kind friend there the posi- | 


tion in which they were pluced. He accordingly 
mounted his horse, and commenced his journey 
at once. While he was absent, a little inci- 
dent occurred, which for the moment somewhat 


perulencd and astonished the gentle Arline. , 


his was nothing else than the discoverv which 
she made of a tolerably large sum of money, 
in coins of all species, concealed in the depths 
of an old cupboard in her brother’s apartment 
That he mugt be aware of the existence of the 
litgle treasure, was beyond all doubt ; inasmuch 
as it was buried beneath a heap of his own 
clothing. Wherefore, then, had he not taken 
some of that money to make purchases in the 


assembled at the castle, was an eminent 
ee and at the request of Philip he un- 

ertook to delineate in a miniature-form the 
charming countenance of Arline. For Phitip 
said to him, ‘When my sister becomes the 
wife of Lord Danvers, it is my intention to 
travel into distant lands; and I would fain 
take with me the portrait of her whom I love 
so tenderly.’—The miniatnre was according! 
executed, to the admiration of all whe saw it 
and who had an opportunity of comparing it 
with the beautifal ongijnal. 

“During the month which was thus passed 
by the brother and sister amidst the festivities 
at the castle, Lord Danvers was, as we have 


wearest town, instead of going all the way to/| above stated, unremitting in his attentions te 
Rogen to ask for succour at the hands of a Arline; and all the time that could be spared 


friend who, as it seemed, had — done s0 

lor him? But thea, Arline thought to 
herself, this money in the cupboard might be a 
sacred — entrusted to him by some friend, 
and which he would not violate. This was 
the only solution of the —— and there- 
with the damsel satisfied herself. Indeed, the 
discovery of the treasure soon slipped ont of 
her mind: for she was in love—and the image 


of Danvers engrossed all her thoughts. In five. 


or six days her brother came back, attended 
by a young 

service, and who was mounted upon a hand, 
some steed They led two other steeds, also 
newly purchased, and which were laden with 
bales and packages; so that the delighted 
Arline at once perceived her brother's mission 
to Rouen had not been in vain. The packages 
contained elegant apparel both for Philip and 
hersel§—that portion of the wardrobe which 
was destined for her own wee, comprising man 


stuffs, and also such jewellery as would 


best befit her style of beauty. Overjoyed at 


page whom he hed taken into his. 


trom the entertainments and pageantries was 
passed by the fond couple in rambling through 
the spacious grounds attached to the f :rtulive. 
The more Arline saw of her lover, the more 
deeply did she become devoted to him; and 
though there were times when his eyes soemea 
to flash with strange fires and his lips to wreath 
into a singularly scornfal smile,—yet these cir- 


cumstances failed to make any serious im 
sion upon the mind of the innocent and un- 


suspecting age Occasionally Philip de Se. 
Louis himeelt noticed that wild flashing of the 
eyes and that haughty ecornfalness of look: 
but be conceived these mental indications to 
be merely the expression of a conscious supe- 
riority on the part of a man of large experience, 
rare intelligence, and boundless wealth. In 
short, the month passed most pleasantly for 
all who were gathered at the castle; and at 
the expiration of that time Arline took a tem- 

rary leave of her lover, and returned with 
Philt to the tower,—there te pass with him 
the three weeks which were now-to elupse-eve 
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Danvers would come with a princely escort 
and fetch her away as his bride. 

** No doubt the old tower seemed particularly 
gloomy in the of the brother and sister 
after the sp'endours of the castle: but its 
sombre t and mean interior produced no 
disagreeable influence upon their mintis,—for 
Arline felt assured that her’s was to be a bril- 
itant and a happy destiny—while, on his side, 
Philip was rejoiced that his beloved sister 
should have won the affections and was to be 
the cherished bride of such a man as Danvers. 

“ A fortnight elapsed, during which interval 
Philip had not once gone forth to hunt in the 
forest: for he resolved to devote all his tite to 
his sister, until the wedding-day should become 
the signal for their separation. One evening 
—soon after sunset—it being now the beginning 
of July, in that year 1463, of which this nar- 
rative treate—Philip and Arline had just re 
turned from a ramble in the vicivage of their 
abode, and were sitting down to their repast, 
when the quick trampling of many steeds sud- 
denly reached their ears. Those sounds ceased 
at the gate of the tower ; and a violent knock- 
ing immediately followed. The young page 
hastened to answer the summons; and half a- 
dozen individuals, having leapt from their 
horses, at once crowded into the vestibule, 
dearing amongst them one who seemed to be 
either seriously ill or else dangerously hurt. 
Philip and Arline came forth from their sitting- 
room to see who the arrivals were ; but scarcely 
had they thus made their appearance in the 
vestibule, when an ejaculation of mingled 
anger and surprise burst from the lips of the 
chief of the party that had just entered. For 
a moment Philip de St. seemed stricken 
with dismay: he became ghastly pale, and 
staggered backward. Arline gased upon him 
in wonderment and terror: for she was at a 
loss to conjecture the cause of this strange 
emotion on his part.—‘My Lord Count of 
Montauban,’ said Philip, suddenly recovering 
himself and advancing towards the nobleman, 
‘I humbly beseech a few moments’ private 

conversation with your lordship.’—The Count 
seemed to hesitate for an instant : then = 
up his mind how to act, he said in a col 
haughty tone, ‘ Be it so: I will accede to your 
request: But first you will give orders that ra 
dependant here, who bas been thrown from 
horse and is severely injured, receives all re- 
quisite attentions.’ — ‘Arline,’ said Philip, 
turning to his sister, who with continned mis- 
giving observed that he was still ghastly pale, 
‘see you to his lordship’s servant.’—He then 
took a lamp and conducted the Count de Mon. 
tasban into an apartment, the door of which 
was immediately closed bebind them. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


SONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF ARLINE DE 
ST. LOCIS. 


“ Agiuz ve St. Lovis wae much troubled 
with her brother's looks: for she coald not 
coneeive wherefore he should thus have 
stricken with consternation and dismay 
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on meeting the Count de Montauban, She | 


however with the ministering spirit of woman's 
angel character, lost no time in paying atten- 
tion to the injured servant, who was at once 
conveyed to a bed-chamber, and the old house- 
keeper was appointed to nutse him. Arline 
then directed the groom and the young‘pag : to 


serve up refreshments to the reat of the Count’s | 


dependants; while she herself hastered to 
make sach additions to the supper-table as the 
state of the larder and cellar permitted, in an- 
ticipation that the Count himself would most 
probably partake of the meal. Half dn-hour 
thus elapsed; and the excitement of all these 
preparations somewhat abstracted Arline’s 
thoughts from the disagreéable topic which 
nevertheless still remained in her mind But 
scarcely had she sat down and again begun to 
reflect deeply and seriously upon her bruther’s 
conduct, when he and the Count made their 
appearance. It has already been said that his 
lordship was a man of about forty-five years of 
age, with looks marred and a countenance im- 
paired by the effects of dissipation ; and gine 
he possessed the manners of @ courtier, yet he 
could also assume when he chose the rakish 
air of an insolent gallantry. It was something 
of this sort of appearance that he wore as he 
advanced towards Arline, and taking her hand, 
began to pour forth a tirade of empty compli 
ments such as would at no time have been 
pee to the pure and innocent maiden, 

ut were still less agreeable now that she was 
the affianced bride of another. 

“She could not conceal her displeasure, nor 
did she attempt to do so, as the Count de Mun- 
tauban gave vent to this string ot fulsome gal- 
lantries ; and snatching away her hand, she 
turned her eyes upon her brother as if to be- 
seech that he woald relieve her from importu- 
nities which she could not tolerate. But to 
her surprise and grief she observed that Philip's 
countenance was clouded with a sombre mourn- 
fulness, his looks being wrapped in a gloom 
such as she had never seen them wear before. 
—‘ His lordship,’ he said in a voice which was 
déep and hollow, despite his endeavour to use 
its natural tones, “ will honour as with partak- 
ing of a morsel of food and drinking a cup of 
wine.’—* His lordship is welcome,’ said Arline, 
in a somewhat cold voice, for she observed 
the Count’s gaze fixed with a sort of lihertine 
boldness upon her countenaiice: ‘but I mut 
leave you, Philip, to entertain our noble guest, 
as it is incumbent upon me to assnre myself 
that the injused horseman is properly céred 
for. —‘* Leave my lacquey to those whom you 
have doubtless pl around him,’ said the 
Count; ‘and do you, fair lady, remain here to 
grace the board the hospitality of which I shall 
accept upon ho other condition.’ —‘ Your lord- 
ship will excuse me,’ said Arline firmly ; ‘ but 
we are not so rich in thenials as your lordship’s 
castle doubtless is, and therefore [ have housed 
hold duties to attend to.’—‘ Nay, by heaven ! 
this pretext will not éerve thee, beauteous Arn 
line,’ exclaimed the Count: ‘who ever heard 
of the lady mistress of a dweiling thus abaa- 
doning the table uc the moment when it best 
bevomes her to preside at its-head, while J, as 
@ most obedient gallant, am prepared tu seat 
myself at your right hand?’—Thus speakiog, 
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the Connt placed himself before Arline in such 


& manner as to bar her way to the door; and 
then the young girl, with blood mantling on her 
cheeks and the fire flashing for the first time in 
her beauteons eyes, exclaimed, ‘My lord, this 
conduct is most unknightly on your part!’— 
* Sweet lady, you must positively and truly re- 
main here to favour me with your presence,’ 
persisted Montauban, again endeavouring to 
take her hand. 

“Arline, drawing away that fair hand with 
greater indignation than before, threw her looks 
upon her brother in the nataral expectation 
that he would at once interfere to save her from 
this continued rudeness; but she became as it 
were aghast on perceiving how truly woe-begone 
and distressed he looked. Inetantaneously for- 
getting the Count’s presence altogether, she 

ew to her brother, and threw her arms round 
his neck, crying in a tone of mingled endear- 
ment and entreaty, ‘What is it that has thus 
altered you so suddenly, my beloved Philip?” 
—‘ Nothing, nothing, Arline,’ he whispered in 
strange hoarse tones, while his looks also 
showed that horrible feelings were agitating 
within his breast: ‘1 can expiain nothing now ; 
I will tell you everything to-morrow: but do 
for my sake sit down at table and endeavour 
to be as civil to his lordship as you possibly 
can.’—~ These last words were uttered in the 
lowest whisper; but as they fell upon Arline’s 
ear, she started back in dismay, her looks in- 
quiring with all the eloquence of her astonished 
and fnghtened feelings, what mysterious power 
it was that the Count had so suddenly obtained 
over her brother? Philip however gave no 
answer to that appealing look, but led her to 
the seat at the head of the table,—she mechani- 
cally suffering him to do so; for she was too 
bewildered and distressed to offer any farther 
remonstrance. The Count de Montauban 

laced himself at her right hand, while her 

rother took his seat in a moody manner at a 
distance. The nobleman then resumed that 
complimentary style of conversation which, 
though not transgressing the actual bounds of 
delicacy, was yet of too fulsome a character 
to excite any other feeling than annoyance or 
disgust in the bosom of the gentle Arline. 
Reared in that forest, she had seen too little of 
aristocratic life to take with — and 
coquettish smiles, as high-born ies were 
wont to do, the flatteries and soft nothings— 
those sugar-plums of conversation—which con- 
stituted the staple topics of courtly life: and 
feeling herself @ manner abandoned by 
her own brother to the —— of the Count, 
she could only testify her disagreeable sensa- 
tions by the alternating distress or anger of her 
looks. De Montauban seemed little to reck 
these demonstrations on her part, but continued 
to throw off flattery after flattery. and compli- 
ment after compliment from his tongue, as if 
his speech derived fresh glibness from the deep 
draughts of wine which during his pauses he 
imbibed. Not once did he address a syllable 
to Arline’a brother, nor even turn his looks in 
the direction where he was seated; but ap- 
peared to behave as if he were disdainfally un- 
mindfal of the presence of such an individual 
in the room at all. On his part, Philip re- 
waned wrapped up in a gloomy silence, nei- 
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ther eating a morsel of food nor touching & 
drop of wine; but with his elbows resting on 
the table and his two hands su his 
head, he kept his eygs bent down as if not to 
be compelled te notice his sister’s distress at 
her unpleasant position. 

‘‘¢ And so, fair lady,’ said the Coant pre- 
sently, when his string of compliments ap- 
peared at length to be exhausted, ‘I under. 
stand that you have pledged yourself to become 
the bride of my friend Lord Danvers? It was 
really most ungenerous of him not to invite 
me to be a partaker of the festivities at his 
castle: but he doubtless had his reasons. The 
intelligence that such festivities had taken 
place and that he was enga to be wedded 
to a fair damsel of this district, never reached 
me until a day or two ago; and then, on hear- 
ing those things, I paid but little beed to 
them. Thanks however to the accident which 
my lacquey has sustained, and which, whether 
he die or recover, I must henceforth regard 
asa most fortunate occurrence in respect to 
myself, I have this night had an opportunity 
of judging of Danvers’ good taste. By my 
lordly title ! I had not an idea that so charm. 
ing a flower was blooming in such a hiding- 
place on the verge of the forest. Beautiful 
Arline, I drink another cup of wine in honour 
to thee !’—This speech, commingling as much 
brutality as fli, pancy, disgusted the young 
damsel more than anything else the Count de 
Montauban had yet uttered : her cheeks grew 
rapidly red and pale by tarns—there was even 
a moment when her distress was so great it 
seemed as if she were about to burst into tears; 
but conquering this weaker emotion, she as- 
sumed all the indignant pride of maiden dig- 
nity, and rising from her seat, said, ‘ My lo 

ou will excuse me if 1 decline to remain any 
onger in the presence of one who makes a 
servant's serious injuries, perhaps his death, 
a subject for  selt-congratulation.’ — ‘No, 
haughty beauty,’ exclaimed the Count, also 
rising from his seat and again barring her pro. 
gress towards the door, ‘ you shall not escape 
me thus. There! now you look ten thousand 
times more lovely in on indignation. I adore 
awoman of spirit: but it is doubly adorable 
when manifested by a girl of ad youth- 
ful age.’ —‘ Unhand me, my lord!’ cried 
Arline, her countenance now suffased with the 
deepest crimson: for Montauban had once 
more seized, and with some rudeness too, upon 
her delicate taper fingers.—‘ No,’ he returned, 
violently retaining that fair hand in his 
‘you shall resume your seat !’—‘My lord, is it 
possible that you, a nobleman and a courtier 
are guilty of this unheard-of insolence?’. an 
with a sort of struggle she succeeded in 
snatching away her hand.—‘ But you shall stay 
all the same,’ he cried passionately. ‘I have 
not half done talking to you yet.’—‘ Philip!’ 
cried Arline, in a voice of reproach, ‘is it 
possible that you can sit — by and 
behold your sister subjected to this cowardly 
treatment ?’—‘ Your brother, beauteous Arline,’ 
said De Montauban, in a tone of such trium- 
phant confidence that it almost sounded as if 
accentuated with a mocking laugh, ‘ will bid you 
resume your seat.’—‘No, no, he will not; he 
cannot! cried Arline, cruelly distressed ut this 
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‘ gcene. ‘ Philip, Philip, why do you nots 
—‘ Because I am well-nigh driven mad!’ he 
exclaimed, suddenly starting up and striking 
the table furiously with his clenched fist. Bat 
the Count de Montauban threw upon him a 
look which, though only momentary,‘ and in- 
stantaneonsly withdrawn, had the effect of 
cowing him —— as a rebellious child 
ie suddenly over-awed by the glance of a stern 
father.—‘ Philip, Philip, almost shrieked forth 
Arline, ‘I beseech you to tell me what means 
this horrible mystery ?’—‘ My lord,’ said the 
brother, not daring to look at his sister, but 
addressing the Count with the tone and 
manner of the most grovelling humiliation. 
*I do beseech your lordship in mercy’s sake to 
let Arline seek her own chamber now; and 
to-morrow I will prepare her to give your 
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of evjl presentiment rushed to her brain, as she 
saw that there was nothing to cheer or reassure 
her in her brother’s words or maaner. They sat 
down side by side; and Philip did not imme- 
diately speak.—‘ Oh, this suspense ie torturing |’ 
cried his sister with hysterical wildness. ‘What 
meant all that has taken place? why were you 
so troubled on first meeting the Coune? why 
did you suffer him to treat me as hedid? what 
dreadful power does he exercise over you? 
why uid his very look make your prouc heart 
quail and reduce you to subinission? where- 
tore is he coming hitber again? and in what 
manner are you to prepare for his next visit ? 
Speak, I conjure you! You know not what 
harrowed feelings are now torturing me.‘ 

‘“‘* Arline,’ said her brother, as he slowly 
turned and bent upon her a look so full of utter 


lordship a kinder reception on the next occa- | woe that all the hysterical paroxysm of her 


sion of your visit.—The Count’seemed to he- 
sitate whether he should yield to this cequest 
or not; while Arline flang looks of minyled 
consternation and alarm upon her brother ; 
for there appeared something ominous to a 
degree in that invitation for the nobleman to 
repeat his visit, and in the accompanying 


affliction was aubdued in a moment, and she 
g zed upon him with renewed consternation ; 
‘if you love me, if you have ever loved me, 
and if you be sensible of those sacrifices which 
I have made on your account, giving the best 
years of my life to an ignominious sloth instead 
of seeking occupation and fame in the ranks of 


pledge that she should be prepared for it.— | war, you will now testify that affection by pro- 
‘Weill,’ said the Count, ‘-be it as you say. | mising to obey me blindly and without asking 
Beaateous lady,’ he added, turning towards fur explanations.—‘ But you promised them, 
Arline, ‘ I will detain you no longer now: but said Arline, frightened at his words. ‘Qh, 
to-morrow I shall have the pleasure of seeing whatever terrible mystery there may be at the 

’ “| bottom of all this, I could better support a full 


you again, Ohe kiss on that fair hand — | 
“ Bat these last words startled the young knowledge of the tremendous truth than en- 


damsel from the stupor of dismay in which she ' dure the agonizing tortures of suxpense.’—‘ If 
had been transfixed; and gliding past the you force me to tell you everything, Arline,’ 
Count de Montauban, who no longer made said Philip, ‘you will deeply repent it. Better, 
any effort to detain her, she quitted the room. my poor girl, for you to remain in ignorance of 
It is impossible to say what thoughts agitated the causes of your doom, while you accept that 
in the bosom of the gentle Arline when she , doom, the bitterness of which, heaven knows, 


reached her own chamber. Conjecture alone 
can follow her thither, and imagine her a prey 
to all the tortures of alarm, suspense, and mis- 
giving,—tortures that must have been of the 
most crucifying description! Halt-an hour 
after she had left the supper-room, the Count 
de Montauban and his dependants (the injured 
one excepted) mounted their horses and took 


will be enough for you to bear !’—* And that 
doom?’ inquired Arline, gasping for breath 
with the excruciating turture of suspeuse.— 
‘Prepare yourself, my sweet sister,’ returned 
her brother; ‘for what I am aboat to say is 
terrible.’——‘ Speak, Oh! speak,’ she cri d, with 
frenzied vehemenee.—‘ Not if you are thus ex- 
cited,’ he answered: ‘be calm and tranquil 


their departure, the lacquey who was hart re- ' first.'—‘ I am calm and tranquil now,’ re- 
maining at the tower in the care of the old ' joined the young creature; and she shivered 
housekeeper. Soon after the nobleman and as if with acold chill. —‘ Know then,’ said 
suite had thus ridden away, Philip de St. her brother, ‘that you must renounce all 
Louis ascended to his si ter’s chamber ; andas ‘hope of marrying Lord Danvers, and must 
he opened the door, he beheld her seated on prepare to receive the Count de Montauban as 
the foot of her couch, looking the image of your future husband!’ 

sorr:;w and despair. A lamp was burning; ‘As Philip de St. Louis slowly and gloomily 
upon the table: and its light foll upon her uttered these words, Arline gave vent to a sup- 
pale coantenance, the expsession of which | pressed shriek, and then suddenly became 
struck the direst anguish into the heart of pale, motionless, and transfixed as a statue, 
Philip, as with ghastby features, ashy lips, and There she sat in her chair, Bazin upon 
uneven gait he advanced slowly towards her.— | vacancy, her hands lying listlessly ia her lap, 
‘Philip,’ she said, suddenly starting up and | her lips apart, as if she had just received some 
nervously catching hold of one of his hands, | awfal sh:ck from which she could never re- 
‘tell me the meaning of all this: do not de- cover. Philip looked upon her with a tixed 
ceive me: I beseech and implore that you re- | contemplation of profoundest sympathy: then 
lieve me from suspense at once !’—‘ Arline,’ he ‘all of a sudden he covered his face with his 
replied, in a deep voice so full of woe that it'hands ani gave vent to his own ineffable 
was unutterable even in such accents and such ‘anguish in subs and tears. Fora moment, 
words as those in which he spoke, ‘you heve | but it could not be for more than a single 
not felt, and yon are not feeling, more truly | moment, Arline appeared to lose sight of her 
miserable than I. Let us sit down together ; and | own colossal woe; and starting up, she threw 
pray listen to me without excitement.’--The her arms about her brother's neck, imploring 
poor girl shuddered visibly ; fur every species , him in the most endearing language to be 
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tranquiltized.— ‘No, no, it is impossible, did 1 resolve to remain with you until sach 
Arline! it is imposnble!’ be exclaimed. ‘ How | time as your beauty and your amiability might 
can | be happy, how can 1 even be calm and | win for you the hand of some eligible euitor. 
tranquil, when I 4m compelled to know and | The slender resources left by our parents were 
feel that in one brief hour all your bappiness, | soon exhausted; and I knew not how to ob- 
which is dearer to me than life, has been de- | tain even the small supply of coin that was 
stroyed? Ah! if by immolating myself and | needed to support our frugal home. Then in 
driving a dagger deep down into my own heart, | the hour of my deep distress and utter despair, 
I couid remove the barrier which has suddenly {the tempter whispered in my ear, and I went 
Sprang up to separate you from Danvers, and | into the forest, not in pursuit of game as here- 
at the same time rescue you from the power vf | tofore, but to perform the deed of a bandit. 
Montauban, I would do sof But my death |QOhb! well may you press my hand convol- 
would not wipe away disgrace from the name | sively: and well may that expression of an- 
of St. Louis ; and even were I to perish in the |guish pass over your countenance! You 
blood of @ distracted suicide, yet still Mont- {cannot feel more poignantly now, than I felt 
auban would exercise his infernal influence | a'ter the perpetration of my first crime! Bat 
Over you by threatening to reveal that dread | how was I to account for the possession of the 
secret which would give your brother’s name to | resources thus obtained? <A falsehood was 
lasting infamy. Then Danvers would not wed | needed to do this; and hence the fabrication 
you, Arline; and you would still remain at the | of the tale of a friend at Rouen whose purse 
mercy of the Count !’—*Oh! what wild words | supplied me with funds. But in course of time 
are these, my poor brother?’ shrieked forth | the sum was exhausted ; and I was compelled 
Arline, who had hitherto listened in awful be- | to repeat my guilt. To avoid asmuch as pos- 
wilderment to Philip’s speech: you distract | sible the chances of discovery, I manufactured 
me. Is it possible that I am awake, or am I | a dress of skins stripped from wolves which I 
dreaming? Good heavens, Philip! gaze not | slew in the chase. But let me not dwell on 
thus upon me: there is the darkuess of despair | these incidents which harrow up my own soul, 
in your looks !'—‘It is no dream, my unhappy | and make you shiver from head to foot. Ob- 
sister: it is afl a most unfortanate reality. |serve however one thing— that never has 
But do you still insist that 1 should enter into | human blood stained the hand which you now 
explanations ?’ he asked. hold clasped in your owa!—no, no—never ! 
‘Arline reflected for a few moments, during | Were it otherwise, not for another instant 
which brief interval wild and terrible imagin- | should it remain in contact with the hand of 
ings flashed through her brain; and by some | my pare and spotiess sister! And now for the 
asvuciation the reminiscence of that hoard of | occurrence which will account for the power 
money, in so many various coins, which she | that the Count de Montauban has obtained 
had tound in the cupboard during her brotber’s | over me. It was about eighteen months ago 
absence, rose prominent amongst her thoughts. | that I was one night roaming in the forest, 
An expression of ineffable anguish gradually | waiting for an opportunity to replenish my ex- 
sctiled upon her coantenance; and Philip saw | hausted purse by the same vile means as here- 
that she more than half read the tremend:us | tofo'e, when I heard the sounds of a horse's 
truth.‘ Arline,’ he said in a low voice and | hoofs approaching. The moon was shining 
with downcast looks, ‘your conjectures have | brightly; and through the openings in the 
laced you upon the right track; and therefore | forest its silver hood poured down with power- 
it were needless to attempt any rarther con- | ful splendour. Disguised in my garb of skins, 
cealment of the whole truth. Perhaps, too, i¢ | and mounted upon my strong steed, I remained 
is better that you should know the worst at} concealed in a thicket unui I beheld the tra- 
once, because that will enable you to under-| veller close at hand. He seemed to be alone, 
stand the magnitude of the sacrifice which you | for I head not the sounds of other steeds; 
will have to make in order to save the name | and I therefore hesitated not to spring furtt 
7 of St. Louis from a branding intamy.’—Arline | and demand his gold. Quick as thought he 
.took her brother's hand in her own, and said, | drew his sword from its sheath; and ero { had 
‘Proceed, dear Philip: I will not interrupt | time to grasp it in my skiu-gloved hand ao as 
you.’— Her brother gazed upon her for a few|to wrench it from him, he dealt mea blow, 
moments; and seeing that she was indeed | which striking me at the side of the head, cut 
merved wiih the unnatural tranquillity of de-| the ligatures that fastened the mask to the 
spair, he continued in the following manner:— | remainder of the head-gear. The mask there- 
“I do not say it in  self-just.fication, | fore fell off, and in the bright moon-beams 
Arline, bat to render myself less odious in | was my countenance revealed to the traveller, 
your eyes, that it was through my sincere | whom at the same instant I recognised to be 
attection tor you I bave been led into those | the Count de Montauban. ‘Who are you, 
Courses which you already more than half-/| wretched man?’ he demanded: and the ques- 
suspect and which I am about to explain fully. | tion sent a thrill of delight ——— my entire 
Had I been alone in the world, with ‘nothing | form. Withous answering him, I dashed the 
but my goud sword by my side, I might have | spurs into the flanks of my steed and galloped 
done as other fortaneless youths have been| away into the depths of the forest. ut 
wont to do—go furth where the brazen notes | wherefore had I experienced the relief of so 
of war were sounding, and seek bonour and | sudden a joy at the question which the Count 
gold on the fitids of battle. But I could not} put? Because it proved that though I knew 
dvuve yoo, my poor sister, without bread and|him by sight, yet he had not a similar ac- 
Without protection; and, as you are well|quainiance with me; and therefpre 1 hoped 
aware, we had no relations left. Therefore that my crime might yet remain concealed, 
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ly as the Count came so very seldom 
to hic castle in this neighbourhood, and then 
only fer two or three ‘days atatime. The in 
cident which I have just related took place. as 
Tere now said, eighteen months ago, on one 
of those occasions when the Count was pay- 
ing a ag & firing visit to his castle. He was doubdt- 

ing @ little way ahead of his suite 
* i the time; and had I not thus taken pre- 
cipitately to flight, his dependants would have 
come up and I should have been overpowered. 
Throughout the three or four successive days 
I was a prey to a constatit terror lest the Count 
should re with his followers to search the 
forest, and by.accident be led to visit our abode. 
However, my fears in this respect were not 
realized; and after a brief stay at his castle, 
his lordship departed for his -eouthern estate 
once more. But I now began to reflect that 
my honour—nay, even my very life—hung b 
a thread, and at on some future visit to his 
castle in Normandy, the Count might meet me, 
when recognition would be almost certain and 
I should be handed oter to an ignominious 
fate. I accordingly resolved to accumulate a 
sum of money sufficient to enable me to bear 
you, Arline, away to some other part of France, 
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riage with Danvers, to hie away to some dis- 
tant scenes where I might carve out for myvelt 
a more honourable career than that which [ 
have heen pirsaing. Bat heaven has wilted 
that ie should be otherwiee; and this evening 
has all my hopes and all my plans been sud. 

denly annihilated by the accident which bronght 
the Count de Montaaban hither. You gawshat 
he recognised me instantanconsly ; and it only 
remains for me to tell what took place between 
us in the apartment where at my request he 
granted me a private interview. I flung my- 
self upon my knees at his feet beseeching and 
imploring that he would have mercy up :n me 
and not expose my infamy to mg sister and the 
world. The cold-blooded monster! Though 
his eyes had lingered but for so short a space 
upon you ere he followed me away from the 
hall, yet did he see enough of you to become 
all in a moment enamoured of your charms: 

and moreover he suddenly grew jealous of 
Lord Danvers who had never mentioned to 
him the existence of such a being as your- 
self in this district. He was also piqued at 
having been excluded from the festivities at 
Lord Danvers’ castle; and being no doubt 
naturally revengeful and malignant, he at a 





and thus place me beyond the reach of expo-! glance saw an opportunity for mortifying and 


sure an — Animated with this intent, I 
multiplied my depredations in the forest, and 
an to amass the money that I required. 
Still my ill-gotten gains were scanty in amount: 
for I invariably made it a rale to waylay only 
single horsemen, so that there might be the 
less chance of ———— being offered me and 
there‘ore the less probability of my shedding 
the blood of another or being myself over- 
wered. I had not accumulated near a suf- 
ciency for my purpose, when a few months 
ago the intelligence suddenly reached me that 
the Count de Montauban had come to settle 
altogether at his castie. This intelligence at 
first struck me with dismay; and I resolved to 
hurry you off to seme distant part-as speedily 
as possible. But then accident threw — 
Danvers in our way, and I immediatel 
that he was struck by your beauty. He ‘bes 
came your admirer; and [ could not find it 
in my heart to remove you from your native 
place, where there was every chance of 


Arh forming se brilliant an alliance. Be- 
I soon observed that the love which 
he’ ¢ evidently conceived for you was reci- 


ed; and I thought to myself that 


remainin as much as possible at home, 
and iy — the — of Mont- 
auban Castle, t su or at least 


a few — or — in cing out of the 
Ceunt’s lg When Lord Danvers, havin 
offered you his hand, invited us to his castle, 
to Rouen to make the purchases that 
were required, because it was necessary to sus- 
tain in your mind the belief that I derived the 
fands for stead teed iiees rpose from the bennty of the 
oupposed living there: otherwise I sh 
have bought what was needful at s nearer town. 
But let me hasten and bring my narrative to a | gi 
conclusion. With joy and satisfaction—with 
hope and eonfidence—had I seen the time slip- 
aad , and no encounter between myself 
— of — ————— taking place. It 
immediately after your mar- 


puntyhing your afianced Hamphrey. Accord- 
ingly, he made me rise from my knees, and said 
there was one condiion—-and one only—on 
which he would consent to spire my name 
from dishonour and my life from the execu- 
tioner. This condition was that you, my sweet 
Arline, should transfer your troth from Dan- 
vers and pledge yourself to become the bride 
of Montauban! Vainly did I fling myself at 
his feet again, and beseech a revocation of that 
dreaaful sentence: vainly did I assure him 
that he was dealing a death-blow not merely 
at the happiness bat at the very life of my 
sister! He was inexorable: and neither my 
prayers nor tears availed in the slightest 
degree. Arline, I have no more to say. You 
now comprehend the fall measure of your 
w| brother’s guilt, and aleo of his unhappiness : 
and you understand the natare of the sacrifice 
that circumetances require from you. As I 
ere now said, if by my suicide or by my preci- 
pitate flight from the country your happiness 
would be ensured, I should rejoice to immo- ” 
late myself for the purpose of securing that 
end. tthe calamity would not be thereby 
averted. Tor were I to plunge a dagger into . 
my own heart, Montauban would stil insist 
that you ahould espouse him, under the threat 
of proclaiming to the world that you are the 
sister of a vile bandit, and thus leading Dan- ' 
vers to an alliance with you. Then 
what would become of you, poor anhspPy 
Atline ? Better that you shoald d accept, under 
existing circumstances, the destiny which is 
forced upon you; and as the Countess of Mont- 
auban you will at least possess a proud name, 
a high station, and the enjoyment of wealth. 
— our unhappy brother can fulfil his ori- 
nal intention of hastening to the wars, where 
perhaps 8 speedy death may h his own 
poignant: — for ever, ang to some 
extent atone for the criminality of the past!’ 
“ Sach was the history which Philip de St. 
Louis narrated to his sister;—a sad, sad his- 
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— with many bitter self- 
upbraidings on his part, and listened to with 
many bitter outbursts of anguish and floods of 
weeping on her's. For the greater portion of 
the wretched night did the brother and sister 
remain in discourse together ; and the result 
was that Arline consented to sacrifice herself 
to the Count de Montauban. He came next 
day, attended by @ numerous suite, bearing 
presents for Arline; and when, with a pale 
countenance and trembling form, she mur- 
mured the syllable ‘ Yes’ to the question which 
he breathed in her ear, his manner no longer 
continued fitppantly supercilious or insolently 
libertine, but be at once treated her with the 
respect due to the lady who had just promised 
to become Countess of Montauban. But how 
was the intelligence of Arline's broken plight 
to be conveyed to Lord Danvers? Montaa- 
ban himeelf undortouk to make him acquainted 
with this piece of successful rivalry on his 
part. Arline was too completely miserable, 
and Philip too much in the power of the 
Count, to offer any objection to such a course ; 
and accordingly the nubleman despatched a 
mesenger with a letter to Lord Danvers, ac- 
quainting him that Arline had transferred her 
affections to himself and had agreed to become 
Countess of Montauban. Now, it must be 
here mentioned that the castle of Lord Hum- 
phrey Danvers was two days’ journey distant 
rom the district where St. Louis’ Tower and 
Montauban Castle were situated , and there- 


fere, even supposing that Lord Danvers should ' 
hurry off immediately on receipt of the letter, ' 


to insist upon the fulfilment of Arline’s pledge 
to himeelf, it was calculated that four clear 
days must elapse ere he could — 
the tower. But the Count de Montauban re- 
solved that in the meantime his own marriage 
with Arline should be celebrated ; and he fixed 
it to take place on the third day thence. He 
himself dictated allthe arrangements, to which 
neither the brother nor sister had the heart 
nor the power to offer a single word of objec- 
tion. 
morning of the third day he and his suite 
should arrive from Montauban Castle to fetch 
away Arline and b¥ar her to her future home, 


where the marriage would be immediatels 


celebrated with as much pomp and magnifi- 

cence as the shortness of the notice would per: 
mit, Having settled all these things and par- 
taken of some refreshments, the Count and his 
suite took their departure from the tower. 

“ Arline retired to ber chamber and P 

— remainder of the day there. On the fol- 

owin 
himself upon his knees, and besought her to 
forgive him for all the unhappiness of which 
his crimes were the fatal cause. She said in 
reply, ‘I cannot reproach you, Philip; for all 
that: you did was for my sake ’—and"thoagh 
she forgave him as he agked her, it was with a. 
sm le so sickly and @ look so laden with de- 
spair that the unhappy man felt as if all the 
woes of the universe were upon his head. That, 
day od; and the next was if possible 
fraught with more gloomy prospects still: for 
the brother and sister now said to each other, 
‘Zo-morrow !” as they exchanged the darkest 
apd most sombre looks. They walked together 
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in the evening, feeling it was for the last time, 
because it was Philip’s intention to take his 
departure to the distant scenes of warfare im- 
mediately after the bridal of the ensuing day. 
The sun went down, and in the twilight the 
unhappy man and his sorrowing sister still con- 
tinued their walk in the garden: nor did they 4% 
re-enter the tower until it was dusk. Just as 
they were about to separate for the night, a 
loud knocking was heard at the gate; and for 
& moment a presentiment that it was Hum- 
phrey Danvers struck athwart the brain alike of 
the brother and sister. Bat no! another mo- 
ment’s reflection made them feel that this was 
scarcely possible: for ouly two days and a half 
had elapsed since the messenger had set out 
with a despatch for Lord Danvers’ castle, and 
consequently there was not time fur Danvers 
himself to make his appearancg at the tower. 
Nevertheless, when the door was opened by 
the youthful page, it was none other than 
Lord Humphrey Danvers who entered the 
hall of the tower! 

“Philip and Arline were in the hall at the 
moment when the English nobleman made his 
appearance; and a faint shrick escaped the 
lips of the young damsel, while her brother fell 
back in shame and confusion. Never per- 
haps had Humphrey Danvers appeared more 
sublimely handsome than on the present occa- 
sion. His tall slender form, instead of having 
the easy gait of an elegant indolence, was 
drawn up with the proudest digmty—a grave 
solemnity sat upon his features—the classic 
lips were slightly compressed with an air of 
decision and firmness—but his eyes were 
shining more brightly if possible than ever. 
With a rapid but imperious motion of his hand 
he bade the youthful page leave the great 
folding-doors open; and advancing towards 
Arline, he took her hand, saying in a voice 
that was mournfully solemn, ads after all 
that has passed between us, you will not refuse 
me one boon, which is that you favour me with 
an interview of five minutes. I do not ask for 
more: but we mast be alone. The night is 
beautiful, and with your permission we will 
walk in that en of your's where I first be- 
held you, and of which you seemed to be the 
choicest and sweetest flower. er I do not 
mean to reproach you: but it will somewhat 
mitigate the bitterness of my disappointment 
and the poignancy of my woe, if we may ex- 
farewells ere we part for ever. Philip,’ 
the nobleman, turning towards t 


to prevent Arline from granting this last re- 
Sane on my part?’—‘No, my lord,’ replied 

hilip in a gloomy voice, ‘I dare not say nay 
to that demand on your part.’ 

“ The trembling Arline, from whose cheeks 
all colour had fled some days past, but who 
was now paler if possible than before, had suf 
fered her hand to remain locked in the clasp of 
him who possessed her heart's best and purest 
affections ; bat she said nota word, thongh 
some syllables seemed to be wavering upon her 
lips — yet only as the — may slightly 
agitate the opening leaves of the rose; and 
mechanically she walked forth with Lord Hum- 
phrey Danvers into the garden. The night 
was serene and beautiful, with that soft twi-e 
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light which in the 


window-recess t© w 


sister. From that point he could observe Arline 
and Danvers in ¢ e garden: but it wae with no 

remeditated intention to watch them that he 
ed posted himself there. The state of his 
mind had reduced him to the condition of an 
automaton, obeying mere mechanical impulses; 
and in a sort of semi-unconsciousness was it 
that he took his seat in the window-recess. But 
still his eyes remained fixed upon the forms of 


the lovers — for such indeed they were still, 
though Arline had pledged herself to become 
Montauban’s bride. At first they walked hand 
in hand with very slow steps along the central 
avenue of the garden ; and so far as Philip de 
St. Louis could distinguish them through the 
twilight, Danvers was inclining his head to- 
wards Arline, who appeared to be bending her 
own looks downward. Was he, then, dealing 
in remonstrance despite his assnrance to the 
contrary? or was he pleading with eloquence 
his own suit of love? Ah, now his arm en- 
circles Arline’s waist—and a feeling of un- 
easiness begins to creep into the soul of Philip 
de St. Louis, arousing him as it were from his 
automaton state of listnessness. What if Ar- 
line were to yield to the blandishments of her 
own devoted lover's language? what it she 
were to recant her promise to Montauban and 
at any risk give back her troth to Danvers ? 
Now she seems to be sinking to the ground, as 
if beneath the influence of ineffable emotions : 
but his arm sustains Now he suddenl 
— his hold upon her - steps back—and ad- 
resses her with passionate gesticulations. 
She clasps her hands, as if in bewilderment 
how tovact, “Then she suddenly flings berself 
into the arms ——— strains her to his 
breast—Jjong and fervént is their embrace. 
Philip de St. Louig étarte up: he knows not 
what to do, or what tothink. Can he or dares 
he interfere? No: for, after all, what could 
he say? Might it not be the farewell embrace 
which they are now taking? and who could 
blame Arline for thus remaining a few moments 
pressed to the bosom of him whom she loved 
a0 fondly although now pease to become Mont- 
auban’s bride? Y oubtless it ie their fare- 
well embrace: for now they reggen hand in 
hand up the avenue. But, Ah! wherefore do 
they suddenly diverge into a path leading to- 
wards a little shrubbery at the side of the 
garden *—and now, too, why do they abruptly 
quicken their pace? why does Danvers once 
_more encircle her elastic shape with his arm? 
why does it seem as if he were hurrying her 
half-fainting along? 

“ At this moment the sounds of horses champ- 
ing their bits and pawing the ground with 
their impatient hoofs, are borne to Philip's ear. 
A wild misgiving shoots like a barbed arrow 
through his brain, and he rushes forth into the 
open air. But it is only in time to see Lord 

amphrey Danvers spring upon the back of a 
sable steed, with Arline in his arms,—thus lift- 


— — — — — — png 


darkness from altogether expand- 
its eable shadows over the earth; and as 


tall —— form of Danvers and the grace- 
8 issued torth from the tower, 
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summer season keeps back | ing her as if she were a thing of no weight. 


—— 





















And then away, away, thunders that coal-black 
steed, with its rider and his fair burden; and 
another steed, likewise of the deepest sable, 
gallops by the side of its — In an 
agonizing voice Philip shouts forth, ‘ Arline ! 
Arline !’—buat his voice is only by the 
echoes of the forest; and the next moment 
Danvers, with Arline and his horses, disappears 
from the brother's view. 

“Philip de St. Louis was transfixed to the 
spot in amazement. Had any one, two or three 
minutes previously, told him that Arline was 
capable of thus abandoning her brother as a 
sacrince to the Count of Montauban’s wrath, 
he would not have believed it. But what was 
he now to do? His first thought, on regain- 
ing his presence of mind, was to hurry to the 
stable, saddle a horse, and speed in pursuit of 
Danvers and his sister. But suddenly a re- 
vulsion took place in all his ideas, and ina 
moment he beheld the whole transaction in a 
new light, so that he became filled with an en- 
thusiastic joy —‘ Doubtless Arline has ex- 
plained to Daavers the entire circumstances 
which compelled her to pledge her hand to 
Montauban? and Danvers, through his devoted 
love for her, cares not for her brother’s shame ? 
It is to make her his bride, therefore, that he 
has borne her away ; and there is no chance of 
his spurning an alliance with her, Arline will 
be happy ; and therefore it is fur me to rejoice” 
—Such were his reftections: and indeed, now 
that Philip de St. Louis was enabled to look 
calmly upon all that had just occurred, he did 
rejoice at it and wondered that he should huve 
been filled with misgiving even for a single 
moment. 

** But now it was necessary to shield himself 
against the vengeance of the Count de Mont- 
auban. There was no time to lose: for on 
the following day his lordship was to come 
with his suite to fetch Arline away,—th-t 
Arline whom he would not find at the tower ! 
Without delay Philip de St. Louis commenced 
his preparations for departure. Ascending to 
his chamber, he secured about his person the 
hoard of coins which he had concealed in his 
cupboard ;"and he did not forget to tuke 
Arline’s miniature with him. He then made 
known his intention to his old groom and 
housekeeper, telling them that he was about 
to quit Normandy for a long time, if not for 
ever, but bidding them rd the tower and 
the garden as their own for the remainder of 
their days. Having taken leave o' the old 
people, he went to the stable, followed by his 
page; and there he ordered three of the four 
steeds which he possessed, to be immediately 
saddled. The page gazed upon his master in 
surprise, wondering wherefore three horses 
were to be thus 5 in readiness for two 
riders: but Philip bade him use despatch, and 
in a few minutes the preparations were com- 
— Philip and his page then mounted their 

orses, leading the other one with them ; and 
in this manner they took their departure. 

“Into the depths of the forest did they ride; 
and in about two hours they reached an open 
space, where a small hat was situated. At the 
sounds of the trampling steeds a young womaa 
of about seven-and-twenty, and of great beauty. 
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garb, no time in embarkin 
She was evi- , and his rat speculation proved eminently sne- 


though dressed in a humble peasant’s 
cae forth from the co 


of a fret imp 


steed, 


from his 

the woman, 

exp as well as ctions in a whise- 
pered voice. She at once re entered the hut, 


dently bounding forward with the joyousness | cessful. At 
’ mies ts wabame Sc Loout bar | deopaschel 
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his little capital in trade ; 


expiration of a short time he 
th instrac- 


pe son, che noppadsndaealy short.” —— —— Arline, who hs had not the slightest 
F 


to London with the most astound- 
Lord 


retarned 
information. He had od to 


and in a few minutes came forth again, leading | Danvers’ castle in Normandy, and to his sur- 


a little boy, about ten years of agg, by one | prise had learnt that the 


hand, and carrying a younger child in her arms, 


with Arline 
e St. Louis had never taken place at all—that 


Philip assisted her to mount on the led horse, | she had never been ecen at the castle since the 


she still retaining her younger 
brace. The elder boy Philip took up before 
him on his own steed; and the whole party 
then galloped away. 
“A few words will explain the incident 
which has just been recorded. When a mere 
outh of seveuteen, Philip de St. Louis had 


‘ still unmarried. 


son in her em- ' time she was there on a visit in company with 


her brother— and that Lord Humphrey was 
The page had then visited 
the tower, where he saw the old groom and 
housekeeper; but they had heard nothing of 


' Arline since the night she was borne away by 


Lord Danvers. As for the Count de Mont- 


at his 


me enamoured of s woodman’s — auban, he had died through illness a on 


of the humblest birth, and had persuad 


her | by rage and disappointment at finding t 


to marry him privately. The nuptial blessing | passion was thwarted by the disappearance of 
was accordingly pronounced by the venerable Arline, and that her brother had likewise eluded 


pastor of a neighbouring village; and the 
young bride had continued to dwell with her 
— at that cottage in the depths of the 
orest Two children were the fruit of this 
union. A few years after the marriage the 
young wife’s parents died within a short period 
of each other: and she continued to inhabit 
that cottage alone with her children. Thus the 
frequent absences of Philip de St. Louis from 
the tower arose not altogether from his bandit- 


exploits, as these until lately had been few and bandit for so many years had been. 


' his vengeance. 


“Philip knew not what to think on receiving 
this intelligence; and he resolved to undertake 
a journey to his native district in Normandy, 
for the purpose of instituting still more search- 
ing inquiries relative to his lost sister. This 
—— he carried into execution,— disgaising 

| himself however, when nearing the forest, lest 
the Count de Montauban should previous to 
his death have spread the tale of who the real 
Having 


far between: but it was to devote as much time | called at his tower and received from the old 


as he could well afford to his peasant-wife and 
his children that he had thus so often remained 
away from home. But why had Philp never 
acknowledged this marriage to his sister Arline? 
Surely she would have allowed no prejudice of 
gentla birth to induce her to scorn the com- 
panionship of her brother's wife? No; but it 
was because Philip de St. Louis had all alon 
hoped that his sister, who from her childhoo 
had been of a ravishing beauty, would form 
some alliance that should shed the lustre of 
rank and wealth upon her name; but if he 
were to introdace to the tower that peasant- 
wife of his own, he would sink in the esteem of 
the neighbouring chiefs, and the family would 
fall into contempt. Philip thought that it was 
already sufficient to be poor, without increasing 
the prejudice of society by acknowledging a 
ma riage that would be deemed a degradation. 
Besides, he himself felt that he had committed 
a ped by contracting such an alliance; and 
therefore a sentiment of pride had invariably 
restrained him if ever in a roment of tender 
confidence he had seriously thought of contess- 
ing his secret to Arline. 
“With his wife, his two children, and his 
age, did Philip de St. Lonis journey on, allow- 
ing no more leisure for repose thao was abso- 
lutely necessary unti' a A were beyond the 
confines of Normandy. In due course they 
reached Calais, and thence they embarked for 
England Philip feeling that he should not be 
safe from the vengeance of so powerful a noble 
asthe Count de Montauban if he were to re- 
main in France, Settling in London, he lost 


couple the same account which they had pre- 
viously reported to the page, he continued his 
wey to the castle of lsord Humphrey Danvers ; 
and learning that the nobleman was staying 
there at the time, he besought an interview 
with him. Giving a feigned name and being 
thoroughly disguised, be was not tecognised by 
the menials of the gastle. , he fnterview was 
accorded, and Humpliirey Danvers at once knew 
who his visitor was. ilip demanded of him 
what had become“of his sister: but without 
giving any satisfactory answer, the English 
nobleman ordered Philip to quit his presence 
immediately. St. Louis remonstrated and 
threatened. A diabolical smile of malignity 
then appeared upon Lord Humphrey’s counte- 
nance, as he exclaimed, ‘ Vile bandit of the 
forest, depart hence at once; or ere sunset 
shalt thoa hang to a gibbet on the top of the 
highest tower of this castle !’—Overwhelmed 
with shame and quailing with terror, the un- 
happy Philip de St. Louis was compelled to 
hurry away without obtaining the slightest 
satisfaction relative to the lost Arline. That 
she bad become a victim to the base seducer, 
he felt certain: but he dared not tarry in those 
sah to make farther inquiries concerning her. 

ell nigh heart-broken, he went back to the 
tower to inform the old couple where he re- 
sided in England, so that if they ever did be- 
hold Arline again they might be enabled to 
acquaint her where she might see or hear of 
her brother. Philip then retraced his way 
with all possible despatch to Calais, whence he 
ewbarked for the British shores. 





———— 
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“Years peseod—and no tidings reached him nour near the door. The King ordered those 
of his lost sister. His sons grew up; and when who were in attendance to leave the apart- 
his wife died, they became a solace and acom- ment; and bidding Gerald approach him, he 
fort to him. His worldly affairs prospered, and took a seat at a table on which the casket was 
he amassed considerable wealth. Several times, standing. : ; 
at the interval of a few years, did he despatch! ‘Young man,” said the King, “I have not 
his faithful dependant to France to inquire for forgotten my promise to you of last night. In 
Arliner but all that related to her since the compelling Sir Edward Poynings to surrender 
memorable night when she fied with Danvers, you up that document which you had been led 
was a fect blank. In short, Philip never to fabricate, I gave you a proof of my royal 
heard of her again, As years grew upon him leaning in yonr favour. The assurance of my 
he caused this history to be faithfully chronicled forgiveness for whatsoever share you had in 
on parchment; and he had a box of sandal- | past complots and treacheries, I now repeat. 
wood made to contain manuscript records, as This casket I return to you. The wild and 
well as the miniature of his lost sister. Bat wondrous legend which it contains, I read last 
wherefore did be thus preserve the memorials | night with mingled interest and alarm: for it 
of his own past guilt in the form of those seems to me that every time my ear is to catch 
written parchments? It was in obedience to an ' the name of Danvers or my eye is to fall upon 
impulse which he could not control: it was the , that name in writing, ‘tis to be in connexion 
irresistible sway of destiny governing, his , with things calculated to excite the strongest 
actions independently of his own will. Fora feelings of human nature. But there are one 
sentiment of implacable hatred had peas ' or two questions which that narrative suggests, 
been growing in his heart against Humphrey and which I would fain put to you. Have no 
Danvers, and he felt within him a deep craving tidiogs ever been received by your family of 
for revenge against him or his posterity. That: the lost Arline ?” 
sentiment of hatred, and this craving for re-| ‘“ Never, sire,” responded St. Louis. “ Her 
venge he resolved to perpetuate in the hearts of fate seems to be beyond the reach of even the 
his children ; so that if ever opportunity should wildest conjecture.’ 
serve, they might hesitate not to wreak the| ‘‘ Was it supposed that Lord Humphre 
effects of this fearful wrath upon the head of Danvers dealt foully with her? —in short, 
Humphrey Danvers or those who might inherit asked the King, “ was it imagined that he had 
the detested noble’s nawe.” | Murdered her ?” 


CHAPTER XUII. 
THE KING'S ARRANGEMENTS. 


Sucn was the legend of Arline de St. Louis, 
which King Henry read ere retiring to rest. 
When he sought his couch he could not imme- 
diately sleep, his thoughts being full of all that 
had happened on this eventful night, and his 
mind being not altogether free from terror in 
respect to any future wfknifestation which 
Lionel Danveys might maké of his superhuman 
power. The royal bed-chamber was spacious 
and lofty ; and though four silver lamps were 
burning in as many different parte of the 
room, yet there were recesses, nooks, and 
corners involved in the deepest shade ; and the 
King more than once found himself lifting his 
head from the pillow, and plunging his looks 
into those obscure parts with the cold creepin 

apprehension that some terrible form woul 

come forth. But at length sleep fell upon his 
eyelids: yet even then a host of terrors pur- 
sued him in his dreams: and when he awoke 
in the morning, he felt feverish and un- 
fefreshed. 

His toilet being comple'ed, and the early 
repast hastily disposed of, the King sent to 
command the immediate attendance of Gerald 
St. Louis, The young man, who had expected 
to be thus early summoned to his royal mas- 
ter’s presence, lost no time in proceeding 
thither; and on entering the apartment where 
his Highness was walking to and fro in a mood 
of mingled thoughtfulness and agitation, the 
Becretary made a low obeisance and remain 
standing with a profoundly respectful demea- 


ed which on his death he in his turn beq 


“That she disappeared, my liege, never to 
be heard of more, is too certain,” rejoined St. 
Louis: “ but what interest could a great and 
——— noble like Lord Humphrey Danvers 

ave had in making away with her ?” 

“True!” said the King: “it is a mystery of 
the most incomprehensible character :”—then 
after a pause he asked, “In what de of 
relationship do you stand to the Philip de St. 
Louis who figures in that narrative ?”—and the 
— to the casket. 

“Your Grace will have observed,” replied 
the Royal Secretary, “that Philip had two 
sons. The elder succeeded him in his business 
and remained unmarried: the younger mar- 
ried a worthy citizen's daughter, and I was the 
fruit of this alliance. My parents died when 
I was young; and I was adopted by my uncle 
—my ancestor Philip’s elder son. Having 
amassed a handsome fortune, he retired from 
business, and purchased a beautifal little villa- 
cottage in Islington fields. There, in the sum- 
mer time, the old man in the last yeara of his 
life was wont to sit beneath the rose-covered 
portico, enjoying the warmth of the sunshine: 
and there too, as it would appear, Lord Lionel 
Danvers —the present bearer of that proud 
title—he whom we beheld last night—saw my 
venerable uncle on sume occasion or another. 
At least so Lord Lionel stated to me on that 
night when I first encountered him in the lane 
at the back of Grantham Villa.” 

“And did your uncle likewise see him?” 
asked the King. 

“It does not appear so, my liege: for my 
venerable relative never mentioned sach a cir- 
cumstance to we. From bis father Philip had 
he received the legacy of hereditary vengeance, 
neathed 
to me, enjoining me as the condition on which 
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his whole fortune was left at my disposal that , his thoughts flactuating between hope and fear. 
I would seek some means of avenging the Oa reac the royal abode, he was at once 
wrongs of Arline.” ' ghown into the presence of the King, who re- 
From all thas I have seen of Lionel Dan- ceived the Earl alone in his Private Closes. 
vers’ power,” observed the monarch abruptly, “How fares it with Musidora?” was the 
“I would advise you, Master St. Louis, to monareh’s first question. 
scatter all thoughts of vengeance to the winds: “Sho has ther ed her self- 
for Danvers appears to me a being whom it is! possession,” anawered the Earl. “The violence 
better to propitiate than provoke. However, of her grief has subsided, and she has relapsed 
this business regards yourself ; and it is for you into that cold and almost unfathomable state 
to decide upon the importance to be attached | of mind which was went to characterize her ere 
to the advice I now give you.” the mock-marriage. When assured that it was 
“I thank your Highness most sincerely, your Highnese’s expressed wish and command 
answered St. Louis, “for this undeserved that the whole terrible transaction should be 
proof of interest on my bebalf—likewise for! maintained a profound secret, she declared her 
the assurance of forgiveness which your Grace , thankfulness for so much gracious consideration 
vouchsafed me last night, and which has been , on her Sovereign’s part; and she likewise ob- 
repeated this morning. In whatsoever mgnner | served that it afforded a consideable relief to 
your Highness purposes to dispose of me, I | her lacerated spirit.” 
shall ever prove myself the devoted servant of | “ And what says she relative to the appoint- 
my Kig.” | ments of her father and cousin ?” inquired the 
~ Yon speak well and wisely, young manu,” erg 
answered the Sovereign. “ Nevertheless, after ‘I made known to her the message with 
all that has occurred, it does not suit me to re- which your Highness condescended to entrust 
tain you longer about my person. You must me respecting those appointments,” was the 
prepare to take your departure forthwith from Karl of Grantham’s response. “That her 
the palace. I am about to send an embassy to | cousin Percy Rivers should retain the Gover- 
my august ally and cousin his Majesty of norship of the Isle of Wight, and her father 
France; and the post of First Secretary to the the Rangership of the woodlands in the same 
Ambassador whom I may appoint, is the one island, Musidora is naturally anxious; and she 
that I destine you to fill, But I must warn you has charged me to express her most humble 
to beware how you talk lightly or openly of devotion to your Highness for having guaran- 
aught relating to these adventures in which | teed those offices to her relatives. She how- 
Lord Lionel Danvers has played so conspicuous ever ventures most deferentially to suggest 
@ part. Indeed, it will be treason and punish- that it would be more satisfactory were your 
able as such for you to breathe even to your Highness to confirm them by fresh letters- 
bosom-friend if you have one, or to your wife, patent,—or rather by genuine letters-patent,— 
if you marry one, the tremendous secret that at the same time without exciting a suspicion 
there is in my dominions a man who pos- | in the minds of her father and cousin that the 
seases the power of assuming my shape. Be | former documents were mere felonious fabri- 
wise and wary on this head, and I will not, cations,” 


lose sight of you; your interests shall be my 
care, and promotion will follow. You may 


now retire. 


“This shall be done,” said the King. “J 
presume therefore that it is Musidora’s inten- 
tion to veil her calanvity altogether from her 


St. Louis knelt down and kissed the pe father and her cousin ?” 
hand which was extended towards him. 1 PFrom her eousin altogether—and from her 
then rose—took up his casket—and went forth father as much as possible,” answered Lord 
from the King’s presence. In less than an Grantham. “Such is her wis)—such is her 
hour his preparations for departure were made; hope. She likewise purposes to remain for a 
and leaving the palace, he repaired to London, short time longer beneath my roof———not 
where he took a temporary lodging until such merely for the sake of the requisite leisure to 
time as the embassy for France should be in regain the natural balance of her mind after 
readiness to start. the cruel shock it has sustained, but also to 

As we have hinted in a previous, chapter, | acquire the certainty as to whether her unfor- 
the King found himself compelled to make tunate connexion with Lionel Danvers be 
Wolsey a complete confidant in all which had likely to promise issue. It is this eventuality 
occurred, That prelate was accordingly sum- which the unhappy girl seems to hold in ap- 
moned from London to an immediate audience palling horror; and when she spoke of it to 
of his royal master; gnd after an hour's secret my wife this morning—as I understand from 
conference, the ambitious churchman received the Countess—it was with a sudden paroxysm 
the object of his ambition and his intrigues— .of such anguish and despair as was piteous to 
namely, the post of High Chancellor and contemplate. I¢ lasted bowever but for a few 
Prime Minister of the reaim. The very next minutes; and Masidora has since been cold 
day, as accident willed it, a messenger arrived and ice like in her demeanoar as it is in her 
from Rome, bearing — nomination to the nature or at least her habit to seem.” 
rank of Cardinal ; and thus did he aluost at “Think you not, my lord,” asked the King, 
the same moment rise to the highest grades in “that Musidora was previously 
the temporal and spiritual hierarchies. | with Danvers ere the terrible incidents of last 

After his conference with Wolsey the King night? Else what meant his words that he 
sent to command the attendance of the Earlof had a vengeance to wreak upon her—to melt 
Grantham at Greenwich House, This noble- her stubborn virtue—and thaw her icy soul~ 
man lost no time in repairing to the palace, or something to that effect ?” 


acquainted 





“ And you will do well to fulfil her wishes in 
respect,” said the King. “Now observe, 
my Lord of Grantham! all that you know in 
respect to these dreadful transactions is to be 
the same as if you knew it not. I mean that 
you are to preserve an inviolable secrecy; and 
on that condition will I again receive you at 
Court, and in due time give you back the pen- 
sions of which you have been deprived. Ina 
few weeks the Queen, who is now at Windsor, 
will join me here at Greenwich House, gnd 
your Countess may then present herself to her 
Grace.” 

The Earl, overjoyed at what he now heard, 
fell at the King’s feet and poured forth his 
gratitude: but the monarch, penetrating easily 
enough through the egotism and selfishness of 
the old courtier, bade him rise and hasten back 
to Grantham Villa to convey to Musidora the 
assurance that her wishes should be promptly 
attended to in reference to the new letters- 
patent. 

“But by the way,” exclaimed the King, as 
the Earl was about to take his departure, 
‘there is one thing more concerning which I 
have to speak to your lordship. That physi- 
cian Dr. Bertram, as he calls himself, is none 
other than a worthless profligate character, 
named Benjamin Welford. I have gleaned all 
particulars concerning him from my late secre- 
tary St. Louis. Now this Welford was sent to 
the Isle of Wight by Danvers ; and being in 
old Sir Lewis Sinclair's confidence, he has 
doubtless been told that Musidora is privately 
married to the King.” 

* Perhaps, my liege, this Bertram—or Wel- 
ford,” suggested the Earl, “is aware that Lord 
Danvers took your Highness’s form ?” 

**No—I do not think so,” observed Henry. 
“From all I have learnt since I was at your 
house last night, it seems to me that Danvers 
was but little communicative to the tools and 
instruments whom he employed. However, it 
is my desire that this oy amin Welford should 
be propitiated, and not dealt harshly by, and 
that he pe strictly enjoined to keep secret what- 
ever he knows, or suspects, or has been led to 
believe. In what way is this to be managed ? 
Bat first give me, my lord, some definite idea 
of how Musidora intends to act towards her 
father? The old knight must be disabused of 
his belief that his daughter is Queen of Eng- 
land through a secret marriage with myself. 

‘‘ My liege, all this is arranged,” answered 
the Earl of Grantham. “ Musidora has de- 
cided that I shall proceed to the Isle of Wight 
to see her father, and that without entering 
into any more particulars than are absolutely 
necessary, I shall do my best to disabuse him 
of the fond belief which he hugs, and at the 
same time tranquillize his feelings so far as I 
méy be able——in short, to do the best I can 
in such difficult circumotances, but religiously 
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55— Grantham, ”1to keep in the back-ground the full horrors of 


in 
the cheat of which she has baen made the 


du * 
“The plan is a good dne,” observed the King. 
“When does your lordship depart for the 


of t. 

“ Now that I have had the honour of this 
audience of your Highness to-day,” said the 
Earl, “I shail set off to-morrow morning. As 
a matter of course I shall see Bertram, or Wel- 
ford, or whatsoever the man’s name may be, at 
Sinclair House in the Isle of Wight; and if 
your Grace will entrust the management of the 
whole affair to me-——” 

“I not only do so,” interrupted the King, 
“but I place the utmost confidence in your dis- 
cretion. From what I have learnt, this Ben- 
jamin Welford is a man addicted to deep po- 
tations: but I have not heard that he is indis- 
creet in his cups. However, you will see him 
and judge for yourself. If his present position 
with the old knight suits him, you may leave 
him there, and can give him this purse of gold 
as a guarantee that he will from time to time 
be thought of if he holds his peace in respect 
to past matters. And perhaps it would be as 
well,” added the King, who had just thrown a 
heavy purse upon the table, “to drop a hint at 
the same time that any breach of secrecy on 
the points in question will be regarded as 
treason and punished as such. Now, my Lord 
of Grantham, yon understand my wishes. See 
that you execute them faithfully !” 

“ Your Highness may rely upon me,” an- 
swered the old courtier: and having taken u 
the puree he made his obeisance and went for 
from the presence of the King. 

“Now,” said Henry to himself, when he was 
once more alone, “I think that I have settled 
these divers matters in the most prudent 
manner possible. I have sealed the lips of all 
who can speak upon the subject, and have thus 
quenched the flame which might have burst 

orth into a perfect blaze of alarming scandal. 
Poynings is on his way to Ireland—St. Louis 
wilt in a day or two be off to France—the Earl 
and Countess of Grantham will be too well 
pleased at regaining their lost station at Court 
not to keep the secret-—-Wolsey has attained 
the height of his ambition— Sir Lewis Sinclair 
and the physician will be duly silenced by the 
cunning and artfal Grantham—and as for Mu- 
sidord, she, heaven knows! is but too deeply 
intersted in cherishing the secret for her own 
sake. As for Danvers himself, it does not 
appear that he either gossips or vaunts relative 
to his proceedings; and therefore, all things 
considered, I may look upon this most dis- 
agreeable transaction as settled in every 
detail.” : 

Ere we close this chapter we must mention 
two occurresices’in order to render the present 
portion of our narrative complete. The firet 
was that the very same evering fresh letters- 
patent were prepared, confirming the — 
ments of Sir Lewis Sinelair and Master Percy 
Rivers ‘in their respectivé appointmenta,—the 
plea for theae new documents being ou 
the change in the Ministry which had that day 
taken place: and as Wolsey’s counter signs- 
ture was procured for these parchments, bot 
‘the old knight and Percy Rivers cou-d be easily 
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ted to took upon them us the requisise formule 
for qonfirming 
new Minister. These letters-patent were duly 
forwarded to the Earl of Grantham, that he 
might become the beerer of them on his 
joarney to the Isle of Wight. 

The other incident to which we have above 
allnded, can be explained in a few words. At 
tert o’clock on the same night, Masidora issued 
forth from the front entrance of Grantham 
Villa, and with slow steps advanced to the very 
margin of the Thames. It was high water— 
and the soft glimmering light of the autumn 
evening was playing like a dimly shining halo 
upon the river’s bosom. Musidora held in her 
hand a small packet tied round with a piece of 
riband; and on reaching the edge of the water, 
she flung it in with a firm hand. Then, with 
the same slow walk as before, she retraced her 
way into the villa: but not the slightest change 
of expression on her marble features afforded 
an indication to whatsoever — she might 
have experienced at the deed she had just 
done. The packet she had thrown into the 
river was the casket containing the brilliant 
set of diamonds she had received as a present 
from Lord Danvers at the time she believed 
him to be the King! 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


. 
THE PURSE—SOPHISTRY AND WINE. 


Ir was about noon, when a vessel from the 
Hampshire coast touched at that part of the Isle 
of Wight which was nearest to Sinclair House. 
A plank was ran out to enable the passengers 
to land without wetting their feet. These con- 
sisted of three persons, the foremost of whom 
was an elderly man, apparelled in a rich tra- 
velling-suit; and the other two were evidently 
his pages or lacqueys—for each of them car- 
ried a small valise filled with the necessaries of 
the toilet. Taking the nearest pathway to 
wards Sinclair House, and which one of the 
mariners indicated, the elaerly personage and 
his two attendants began ascending the accli- 
vity ; and in due time they reached the entrance 
. the grounds in the midst of which the buiid- 
ng 
dressed in black, was walking in the gtrden; 
and on seeing strangers approach, he at once 
accosted them with a somewhat sour and for- 
bidding look: for it by no means suited Dr. 
Bertram’s purposes that any one should arrive 
at the mansion who s a chance of being 
able to interfere with the eontrol and ascen- 
dancy he had gained over Sir Le lair. 

“9 the knightly owner of this d at 
home? and if so, can I have immediate 
of him?” asked the elderly personage. 

“ As for Sir Lewis Sinclair being at bome, he 
is in one sense and not ix’ arfothér,” 
physician’s rude reply. 

“ And these ————— senses, 
they mean?” asked the elderly visitor. 
bo 
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“If I mistake not,” said the elderly person- 
age, smiling, “you are that learned and ac- 
complished personage, Dr. Bertram ?” 

— same - physician, licentiate, surgeon, 
apothecary, leech, and divers other qualili- 
cations.” ; ™ 

“You bear titles sufficient for at least » 
dosen persons,” said the elderly individual, 
still smiling, bat with a good humour that was 
to some degree forced. 

‘And pray what the deuce may your titles 
be ?” demanded Bertram, impudently. 

“ Earl of Grantham Viscount Mowbray, Ba- 
ron Thornfield, Knight-Banneret, and Knight,” 
was the reply. 

An immediate change came over Dr. Ber- 
tram. At the mention of the first title he touk 
off his cap—at the second he bowed—at the 
third he made a lower obeisance still—at the 
fourth he stepped back a pace or two as if 
aghast at his own former impudence—and at 
the fifth he fairly sank down upon one knee, 
exclaiming, “Most potent lord, I pray your 
noble lordship to excuse your unworthy ser- 
vant’s coarse behavionr.” 

‘“‘ Rise,” said the Earl of Grantham, laugh- 
ing; “you and I shall be better friends pre- 
sently. Of course your distinguished merits 
are no secret to me; and I shall know how to 
treat them with due honour.” 

“You see, my lord,” said Dr. Bertram,—for 
as he was known at Sinclair [louse by this 
name, we had better continue to call him by it 
in order to prevent confusion,—“ you see, my 
lord,” he said, rising from his knees, but still 
standing cap in hand, “my most worthy and 
excellent friend Sir Lewis Sinclair, whoe 
health is specially entrusted to my charge, is 
at this moment suffering with a grievous 
malady —— 

‘A grievous malady?” echoed the Earl. 
“What! is tne poor knight ill? Is there any 
danger ?” 

‘No danger but what a comfortable nap 
will remove,” answered the physician. 

“But this grievous malady—@hat is 1t ?” 
asked the Earl. 

“In plain terms,” rejoined Dr. Bertram, 
“Sir Lewis has a vinous affection —~—” 

“A what?” cried the E:rl, considerabl 


was situated. A tall ungainly figure, ) mystified. “Those are not plain terms. Tell 
| me what you mean.” 


“J mean, my lord, saving your lordship’s 
ghar ae answered Dr. Bertram, “that Sir 
wis took a cup of wine too much at break- 
fast this morning, and I have therefore recom- 
mended the worshipful knight to lie down for 
aq hoar or two.” 
Then this grievous malady is nothing 


but—~—” 

speech | “A little touch of intoxication,” rejoined 
| Bertram; “which is grievous enough while it 
lasts—especially for a moral and sober man 
was the , like me to contemplate.” 


“Well, well,” said the Earl, “I am not alto- 
that I have an opportunity of 
speaking a few words alone with you before I 


mean that Sir Lewis is at home in | see my worthy relation, the good Sir Lewis:” 


body—that is to say he is in-doors: but he is | —then looking round towards his 


ueys, he 


not at home to visitore—which, also béing in- : bade them enter the h use, but not to have the 
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knight distaybed by any announcement of the 


present arrivals. “Now, most eradite and 
aceomplishéd Dr. Bertram,” continued the Earl, 
«when the servants were beyond ear-shot, “let 
us take a turn or two in this garden——” 

* Will not your lordship first take a turn or 
two at acold sirloin and a flask of Canary?” 
inquired the physician, who had now become 
as excruciatingly polite as he was doggedly 
inscent at first. 

“Not for the present,” rejoined the Earl; 
“ we will have a little conversation first. Per- 
haps, Dr. Bertram, you are somewhat surprised 
to behold me a visitor to the Isle of Wight? 
But you need be under no apprehension on 
your own account, I am well aware you have 
represented to Sir Lewis Sinclair that it is the 
King himself who has sent you hither, whereas 
in reality it was none other than a certain Lord 
Danvers——of whom, be it understood, I do 
not mean to speak the slightest harm,” added 
the Earl hastily, as he flung a rapid and some- 
what apprehensive look around: for since the 
memorable night of tremendous incidents at 
hia Villa he had never been able even to think 
of, much less to breathe, the name of Danvers 
without a certain sensation of tremor. 

“Well, my lord, I must candidly confess,” 
said Dr. Bertram, “that your lordship has hit 
the exact nail on the head. But no matter 
who sent me, I am not the less a devoted friend 
to Sir Lewis Sinclair. Besides, my object in 
ok hither was innocent enough—just to 
bear the old gentleman company, relieve him 
from monotonous feelings — the absence 
of his daughter, and convince him that the 
King was taking a very great interest in him. 
Indeed although it was Lord Danvers who did 
really send me, yet was not he expressly 
——— by his Highness the King to do 
80 ” 


“Observe, Dr. Bertram, that I have not 
demanded these explanations of you,” raid the 
Karl; “and therefore, should you again see 
Lord Danvers soon, pray do not whisper aught 
in his ear to prejudice him against me: for I 
en'ertain a most particular aversion at even 
the idea of, being placed at variance with that 
nobleman. But now to the point. You be- 
live, Dr. Bertram, that Musidora, the worthy 
knight's daughter, has married King Henry ?” 

“IT have not a doubt of it, my lord!” ex- 
claimed the ——— Ihave seen her own 
letter to her father, announcing the circum- 
stance of the marriage, and stating that your 
lordship was one of the witnesses.’ 

“Then, without entering into any partica- 
lars,” said the Earl, ‘‘] wish you to understand 
. once that nothing of the kind has taken 
place.” j 

“ How, my lord?” ejaculated Bertram, 
becoming utterly aghast. “Then what in 
heaven's name has taken place ?” 

“Why, that somebody has sent you this 

urse of gold,” immediately replied Lord Grant- 
ham, “as a proof of good-will; and a like 
donation will be repeated annually on certain 
conditions.” 

“Ah! this is a sort of reasoning that pleases 
me,” exclaimed Bertram, as he clutched the 
purse. “It is heavy—aud therefore the argu- 
ment is all the weightier. Now, my lord, what 


am I to think? and what am I to believe? 
because sach powerfal logic as thie will make 
me think and believe whatsoever your lordship 
chooses—the more so as it seems my faith is to 
be refreshed in a like manner every year.” 

‘Dr, Bertram, you are a wise man -a man 
of the world—and .a philosopher,” said the 
Earl; “and you are prepared to see, to hear, 
and to think in proportion to the weight of the 
arguments placed before you. Now, therefore, 
what I wish you to think is that through some 
extraordinary misbap an erroneous account 
has been sent to Sir Lewis Sinclair, and that 
no euch marriage as that of his daughter with 
the King has taken place. Then what I want 
hb to believe is that the young lady’s honour 

as in no way suffered through this mistake, 
the circumstances of which I cannot however 
explain to you.” 

“JT think and believe everything your lord- 
ship chooses,” cried the physician: then as he 
tossed up the purse and canght it in his hand 
again, he said, “ Another such argument as 
this would make me believe that the sun is as 
black as ink and that this is the middle of the 
night.” 

* Dr. Bertram,” remarked the Earl, if not 
sternly at least gravely, “we must have no 
jesting—for I pray you to observe that it is 
treason, and punishable as such, to deal lightly 
with these matters. As for making them the 
subject of gossip or scandal, do you know what 
the result will be ?” 

“ Wo—not exactly,” answered the physician, 
now looking terribly frightened. “ What?” 

‘‘ Hanging, drawing, and quartering.” 

“Then never shall it be said that honest 
Ben Welford has been hung, drawn, and quar- 
ter.d!” cried the physician. ‘“ Henceforth I 
am sileunt—dumb—wordless—speechless, upon 
the point.” 

“{ do not mean to threaten in an unhand- 
some manner,” said the Karl, now re.uming 
his conciliatory tone; “ because [ would rather 
trust to your prudence and discretion. At the 
same time I thought it best just to hint at the 
consequences of any breach of that secrecy 
which ought to be inviolable.” 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” said Bertram. 
‘But when I jast now styled myself Benjamin 
Welford, Ido not mean to say that it is not 
my real name—at the same time I do not wish 
your lordship to understand that it ise———” 

“I shall know you only as Dr. Bertram in 

the presence of Sir Lewis Sinclair and the 
other inmates of the house,” interrupted the 
Earl. “And when I think of it, I may add 
that the object of my visit is by no means to 
interfere with your position in respect to the 
knight; so that if it suits you to remain here 
as his companion and professional adviser, it 
wil) be through no fault of mine if you aban- 
don your post” 
, “Every sentence your lordship utters places 
me ander greater obligationa,” rejuined Ber- 
tram, confounding himself in obsequious sa- 
laams. 

“ Your inflaence with Sie Lewis is doubtless 
great ?” remarked the Hari interrogatively. 
“ Lhope it is 8o-—I wish it to be so,” he added, 
—— that the physician hesitated what iepiy 
to give, 
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«Well, my lord, it ts great then,” was the 


“And you will use it in the way which I 
shall suggest ?” continued the Earl. 
“Your lordship has but to speak, and I 


obey.” 

Good. Then it suite me, Dr. Bertram, that 
Sir Léwis Sinclair shall be led to anderstand 
—— the same relative to his daughter as 

have already hinted to you: namely, that 
she is not married to the King, nor will she be 
—but at the same time so far from anything 
dishonourable having taken place between her- 
self and bis Highness, 1 swear that it is not so !” 

‘“ All this Sir Lewis Sinclair shall be led to 
believe,” answered Bertram, “and whatsoever 
else your Jordship chooses, But is the Ranger- 
ship safe?” he abruptly inquired. 

“Perfectly. Cardinal Wolsey is now Prime 
Minister, and I am the bearer of fresh letters- 
patent with the signature of his Eminence at- 
tached, and —— appointments of 
Sir Lewis Sinclair and Master Percy Rivers.” 

“Then what more can the old knight want ? 
exclaimed Bertram, as the Earl displayed the 
documents to his view. “He is already as 
happy as the day is long, and will doubtless 
continue 50.” 

“And Percy Rivers ?” said Lord Grantham : 
“has anything ever been whispered to him re- 
lative to this supposed marriage ?” 

“ Not a sentence,” responded Bertram. “I 
have taken good care of that. A part of my 
instructions from Lord Danvers was to see 
that whatsoever Sir Lewis Sinclair might hear 
in respect to his daughtvr, was never to be told 
to Rivers. Indeed I have done my hest to keep 
this upstart Governor as much as possible 
away from the house; and I have succeeded 
too,’ added the physician, with a coarse 
chuckle. 

“Then as Rivers has heard nothing, there is 
no trouble to be taken on his account,” re- 
marked the Earl. “This is just as I thought 
and expected. But one word more, Dr. Ber- 
tram, ere we enter the house. Mistress Musi- 
dora purposes to remain at Grantham Villa for 
a short time longer—I cannot exactly say how 
lo it all depends upon circumstances: but 
d ng her stay there, you must keep her 
father’s mind perfectly tranquil on her account. 
Do you understand me?” 

“I do, my lord. And your lordship may 
rest assured that my best shall be done to obey 
all your instructions. Your lordship is certain 
that a to receive a similar purse every 
year 

“TI will guarantee it—in writing if you 
choose.” 

“ Your lordship’s word is better than a bond. 
And now, what says your lordship to a slice of 
the sirloin and a staup of the wine whereof I 
have before spoken ? 

“We will enter the house,” eaid the Earl, 
“and see if Sir Lewis Sinclair be now awake, 
and also in a fit condition for discourse—as the 
sooner I accomplish the object of my journey 
the better.” 

“TI will warrant that the excellent knight 
shall wake up with a wonderful freshness alike 
of head and of wppetite,” responded Bertram. 
LAt us go and see.” 
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The nobleman and Dr. Bertram accordingly 
entered Sinclair House. Sir Lewis was at the 
moment waking up; and on being told that his 
relative the Earl of Grantham had arrived, he 
hastened to make some improvements in his 
toilet and efface the signs of the morning’s dis- 
sipation. He then repaired to the room to 
which Bertram had already conducted the Earl, 
and where by the physician's order the domes- 
tics had promptly covered the board with the 
dainties of the larder and the choicest produce 
of the cellar. The Earl feigned the most en- 
thusiastic delight at meeting his relative; 
while the welcome which Sir Lewis gave the 
nobleman was equally cordial, and far more 
sincere. The ‘iba d knight instantaneously 
began to overwhelm Lord Grantham with ques- 
tions relative to Musidora: but the nobleman 
cut him short by explaining that it was on pur- 
pose to clear up certain misunderstandings re- 
specting her actual position that he had come 
to the Isle of Wight. 

To enter into detail with regard to the long 
discourse that now took place, would be to 
extend this part of our narrative far beyond 
the requisite limits, and to weary the patience 
of the reader. Suffice it to say that the Earl 
proceeded to break as delicately as he could 
the fact that Musidora was not married to the 
King, nor was to marry him. At first Sir 
Lewis was astounded: but Dr. Bertram was 
close at hand to tender him a brimming goblet 
and to help to tranguillize him. Then the 
Earl proceeded to assure the old man that the 
honour of his daughter was untainted, and 
that the King had never looked upon her 
otherwise than with respect. Another goblet 
ot wine and the artful exercise of Bertram’s 
1afluence were wonderfully efficient in backing 
up the Earl of Grantham’s sophistry. Still 
the knight demanded farther explanations: 
for of course he was at a loss to understand 
how Musidora could have written to announce 
her marriage when no such marriage had taken 
place at all. But instead of attempting any- 
thing like a direct answer to Sir Lewis's que- 
ries, the Earl of Grantham displayed before 
his eyes the new letter-patent confirming him 
in his post; and at the same time Dr. Bertram 
was in readiness with a third goblet and some 
more specious observations of his own. To be 
brief, the old knight was brought into precisely 
the train of thinking and believing that suited 
Lord Grantham’s purposes: his mind seemed 
as plastic as could well be desired beneath the 
tutorings of the two artful men who plied him 
alike with sophistry and wine; and the result 
was that the Earl achieved his mission in the 
most successful manner possible. 

On the following day Lord Grantham pro- 
ceeded to Carisbrook Castle, where he pre- 
sented the new letter-patent to Percy Rivers; 
and having passed an hour with the young Go- 
vernor, he returned to Sinclair House. There 
he remained until the next morning, when he 
took his departure, leaving Sir Lewis entirely 


happy in the possession of his Rangership and 
in the society of Dr. Bertram. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
DANVERS AND THE POWRER OF DARKNESS. 


Ir was midnight. The winds seer sullenly 
over the sea, which was tossing and heaving in 
its mighty bed, and like a many-headed angry 
monster, erecting crests of foam upon its roll- 
ing billows. Dark clouds were passing rapidly 
over the face of heaven, not with one con- 
tinuous mass of sable drapery, but in tattered 
shreds and fragments: so that the full round 
moon shone at intervals between the openings 
as if seen through the chasms and fissures of 
@ moving panorama of celestial crags and 
rocks. 

It was a wild and fearful night—the wind 
moaning with a deep sound, or speaking in a 
hollow voice, as it swept around the cliffs on 
the south-western coast of the Isle of Wight 
Between those beetling rocks, too, known as 
the Needles, did the wind pour with a gushing 
noise, mingling in that spot its loud accents 
with the heavy plash of the waves as they 
broke against those natural pillars which shot 
upward from the sea. High upon the summit 
of the escarped cliff stood the vast pile of 
buildings — ramparts, turrets, and towers— 
which seemed solid as the rock over which 
they frowned, and to exist there in defiance of 
the lapse of ages—belonging not to time but to 
eternity! No light shone from within that 
gloomy edifice; and so dark were the windows 
with accumulated dust and dirt, that st |' re- 
flected not even the moonlight which poured 
from the ——— in the broken masses of the 
clouds. Yet as the wind swept around that 
castle—along the ramparts—amidst the battle- 
ments, the turrets, and the towers—it seemed 
to evoke strange echoes and to waken sounds 
more ominous and gloomy than were heard 
elsewhere. 

And so perhaps might have thought Lord 
Danvers himself, as he stood upon the very 
edge of the cliff at a short distance from the 
castle-wall, and with folded arms looked down 
upon the wide expanse of sea which stretched 
before him. It appeared as if that mighty 
volume of water were agitating, and heaving, 
and tossing in uneasiness at the presence of 
some unearthly being: it seemed too as if from 
the dark horizon the waves came rolling forth 
like living things, to dash themselves against 
the foot of the high towering cliff on which 
Lord Danvers stood. 

Yes: with folded arms and fixed gaze did he 
stand motionless there,—-the long sable plume 
of his cap stretching forth like a flattering 

ine-bough, and his short Spanish cloak spread- 
fog behind him as if sable wings projected from 
his shoulders. His tall slender form, so inimi 
table in its Apollo-like symmetry,—and with 
all its modelled perfection and sweeping length 
of limb set off by the tight-fitting garb which 
he wore, and which was of a foreign fashion, 
—was drawn up to its full height, in an atti- 
tude which seemed as if he were boldly con- 
fronting an approaching storm to bid it defi- 
ance, QOne foot was a little advanced before 
the other, thus increasing that air of resolute 
boldness and calm courage which invested him 
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at the moment. A kindred expression was 
upon his coantenance,—that countenance of 
such wondroas beauty, but which at times bore 
the fearful stamp of the fallen angel! 

* Sixtees more — in which to accomplish 
my work!” he said aloud, as if in apostrophe 
to the sea on which he was gazing, or to the 
wind that sounded so ominously to his ear: 
“ sixteen more years of that power which may 
perhaps terminate with life itself! Aye—and 
not merely with life, but also with the annihi- 
lation of even hope! Yet wherefore should I 
despair? Have not five names already been 
inscribed upon the tablets in yon tower ?”— 
and he glanced towards the loftiest building 
of the pile constituting his castle: “ may I not 
therefore reckon upon filling up the sixth with- 
in a period of sixteen years? Ah, Musidora! 
thou didst escape me: but I have been fearfully 
avenged !”—and then a look of blighting scorn 
and satanic triamph appeared for a moment 
upon his Luciler-like features. 

He ceased to speak for a brief space, and 
slowly moving away from the spot where he 
had been hitherto standing, for some time 
walked slowly along the edge of the cliff. Yes 
—upon the very verge was it that he thus pro- 
ceeded, as if reckless of life or conscious of a 
power that enabled him to scorn all thought of 
danger: for assuredly it was a path of peril 
which no human being under other circum- 
stances would have ventured to pursue, on the 
margin of the giddy height whence the least 
false step might precipitate him dewn into the 
waves beneath, or a sudden change in the wind 
hurl him right over. But Danvers walked on 
slowly there, not heeding where he trod, but as 
calmly and unconcernedly as if in the midst of 
a beaten road with no danger on either side. 
Ah! for a moment the edge of the crag gave 
way beneath his feet - he had trodden upon a 
ledge of overhanging soil, and his weight had 
at once broken it away. That circumstance 
would have been followed by an instantaneous 
fall and a speedy death to any other being on 
the face of the earth: but it was not so with 
Danvers! For a moment he stood as it were 
upon the air—and then without an effort, with- 
out even so much as that spasmodic start and 
clutching at something—anything—wh ch is 
the instinctive impulse in such a case, he stood 
on the firm cliff again, and continued his way 
asif nothing had happened. Truly that man 
bore a charmed life! 

Again he paused—looked towards the sea— 
folded his arms—and spoke aloud, once more 
giving audible expression to the ideas that 
were uppermost in his mind. 

‘“‘ Sixteen more years! and if I suceed not 
in obtaining one other victim—Ah! but I shall 
succeed — I must —I will!” he exclaimed 
wildly : and for an instant an awfal expression 
of mingled terror and anguish swept over his 
countenance, as if a barbed arrow-head had 
suddenly penetrated his heart. ‘“ Yes, fiend! I 
will baffle thee feo the means are within my 
foes and I will use them. But, Oh, what a 

ife is mine! Ever in search of a new victim 
—and with all the Past frowning upon me like 
a tremendous vision of evil, and the Fature 
still wrapped in utter uncertainty! Bat why 
is it that I have sought this Place to-night ?— 









ceased; and with folded arms 
t darkness 
oom of the 
horizon met, but with no definable bougdary 
between them, Suddenly, in the midst of that 
far-off gloom, an object like a black cloud 
seemed to come forth from the prevailing o 
scurity: and then as it swept rapidly over - 
sea, there was a terrific sound which might 
have been deemed that of a furious gust of 
storm-wind to the inhabitants of the island, 
bat which sounded like the rushing of mighty 
wings to the gar of Danvers. His countenance 

rew for an instant ghastly pale in the moon- 
ight—his lips were firmly compressed—his 
high and ample brow became corrugated—and 
something like e shudder passed through his 
form as he stepped back a pace or two. The 
phenomenen that thus strangely moved him, 
might be described as if that black cloud had 
rushed wivh wild flight over the sea towards 
the cliff, and in a moment had settled there, 
but instantaneously condensing into the shape 
and form of a human being, 

“ Ah, thou art come!” said Danvers, imme- 
diately recovering all his wonted calmness and 
self-possession, as the being, whatever it were, 
thus appeared before him on the summit of 
that elite 

And this being—can language describe it ? 
A human shape it wore, as we have just said— 
the shape of a man invested with a beauty 
wherepf that of Danvers himself might be re- 
garded as the reflex, yet which was still more 
unmistakably marked with all the attributes of 
atalien angel. Of the same height as Danvers 
-—habited in a similar style-—with the distended 
plume and the outstretched cloak—possessing 
too the same cast of features, the same duski- 
ness of complexion, and the same slender 
— of figure—that being would have 
Jagked the exact counterpart of Lionel himself, 
were it not that his eyes shone With a fiercer 
gud more terrible light, bis lips wreathed with 
& more sardonic smile than even in his darkest 
moments Danvers had ever worn, and in his 
whole appearance there was a loftier air of 
conscious power than the hero of our tale had 


ever assumed. 
‘Again wo meet, ai Danvers !” said 
that being—-and surcly he belonged not to this 
world? “Again we meet!” he repeated; 
“and thine —— is fulfilled: for thon 
didst come hither this night knowing that it 
was thy master’s influence which urged your 
footstepe to this spot,” 
“ Master p” said Denvers scornfully 
yet, not yet! °Tis I who am still the master.” 
“Ob! be it as thou wilt, miserable mortal !” 
‘“!-imed that unearthly being, his deep voice 
— with mocking tones of irony; “we 
not dispute upon that point. And yet, 


n to-night? 
a pee Danvers 
he stood, still gazing into that 
where the sullen sea and the if 
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demanded Dainvets, fol his arms ont 
in bis Greet; hid tow as ealaily and 
résolu iY gbnfrontin Evil One as when 
anticipating His d from that ocedn or 


hat horizon whi 
teviously isin bb fixedly. “Wherdfore hast 
thou sought, me qe ht? It was not I whi 
summoned thee ; yet as thou tHyéelf hast 
said, I knew by some ihtuitive rie. that 
we were to meet here ere yon dark Glotids 
should dispetse before the presence of the sti 
and yield to the glory of another day.” 

“Why do I seek you now?—why have 1 
ever sought yon?” asked Lucifer in @ voice 
more sonorous and deep-toned than that of 
Danvers, and though not without its hatmony, 

et as different from the other as that of 

ablache from Rubini. “Is it not to a 
you of our compact—to tell you of the lapse o 
time—to bid you mark that vend are flowing 
on and that the great day approaches ?” 

“Think you, O demon,” demanded Lionel 
Danvers, “that I require thine hatefal pre- 
sence to tell me that which is indelibly seared 
upor, my mind?—think you not that the 
poisoned arrow rankles too deeply within my 
soul not to make its own presence felt ?— 
think you that if you have placed the intoxi- 
cating chalice of power in my hand, I do not 
feel its poison also smarting upon m:. ", * 
think you that the words which you spoke 
when first we made our compatt, have not ever 
since rung as a knell in my ear?—think you 
that the terrific secret of my destiny is not 
interwoven with the very fibres of life itself?— 
think you, in & word, O fiend, that dark as my 
thonghts too often are, and éxcraciatingly keen 
my memories, the former need thy presence to 
make them darker still, or the latter thy bitin 
words to sharpen them td & more angufs 
poignancy ?” 

“And yet with all those thonghts and with 
all those memories,” resputttied “thon 
darest to hope?” 

“ Hope?” echoed Lionel Danvers, looking 
and speaking as if his first impulse were to deny 
that which was ge meant and received as an 
accusation: but the next instant Yesuming « 
look of the haughtiest defiance, hie said, “ Yes, 
fiend! I dare hope—and where is the human 
creature whose fot is so desperate that hope 
does not | Here—took—belioid 1”-— 
and tearing open his doubtet, Danvers pro- 
duced a gold chain which he wore, and on 
which were five rings of the same sietat, bis 


! enametied in black, afd ‘each with & sama 
: “not | 6d 


upon it. “ These | — — 
itt these exists iny hope. t feqe 5 but kn 
other to complete ‘the Ntinbér—atid then 1 tid 
thee defiande !” 

Ys it in vain ‘aird yidtévlods vaunt that thou 
thus displayest the tokéns Which vonsie ‘from 














agmoty. tho on thy 

part it n — feinind me of 
—— ngs which it wer ble I conld 
rget, equally needful must {t have been for 
© Satan, that there are 


me ie con thee, 
conditions go casualties, and hopes still exist- 
ing in my favanr.” 

Bé it sol” rejoined the ddmon, with a 
subdued laugh of malignant mockery: and 
there was something horrible even to Danvers 
in that malice-mirth. “It would seem, then, 
that power, and wealth, and long lifo, and all 
the means of enjoyment which have been 
placed within th: — ote. te 
thy memofty the conditions of our compact— 
mo, nor even deadened that memory as to the 
horrors of the Fature which I sketched out for 
thee in times past. But wherefore, O Danvers, 
abandon thyself by night and by day to this 
hope which renders thee restless and deprives 
thee of the opportunity of plunging deep 
into those pleasures which would make the 
——— of thy ime flow on amidst all 
blandishments and blisses ?” 

“ What ngusge {is this which thou darest 
to hold to me?” demanded Lionel, with 4 look 
of — defiance. “ Is it that thot art so 
well assured of my eventual success in escap- 
ing thy power, that thou seckeést td turn 

e aside from the indulgence of* that hope 
which thou foreknowest will be crowned with 
triumph?” 

sf have told thee on former occa- 
sions,” replied the Evil One, “that it is not 
mine to réad the Future. He alone whose 
name I dare not —— penetrate thé 
abyas of eternity which lies beyond the present 
And yet thou eanat ddubilom carry thy 
et thou canst doubtless carry t 

looks backward fthrotghout the sliimitable 
of the Past ?”—and as Danvers spoke he 
x 


his eyes with curiosity and interest upon 
the tempter's countenalice. 
“Yea.” answered the Evil One: “I cat send m 
my looks retrospectively throughout 
age ead dy see no begininin —ettlo them. a 
ves $ upon no origifi—stop at no point | blages 
— which —* imposstb H 4 








paced 6 
rer fof exdhiple a millioa of youre—<divide 
eth into da¥e—the days into houte-—the hours 
nto titinttes—and the niiutes itte seconds; 
theh sapposs that all those milous atid mil- 
lions of seconds are themselves not merel 
but centuries; add even then you will 
not have marked out so latge a space of time 
from the gteat ocean of eternity as a single 
drop of water would be in comparison with 
that immense sea stretching before yeu!” 
Lionel Danvers spoke not: the darkest cloud 
had gathered upon his brow—hie lips were 


iy boundivsd. 
i 


ing through the olive of his complexion—and 
it was evident that his powerfal mind was pro- 
foundly troubled. 

“If man possessed an imagination,” resumed 
Lucifer, “capable of embracing ali the won- 
ders concerning which he dares conjecture, he 
would know no pees but woald live in con- 
stant horror and amaze, as if surrounded b 
myriads of hideous haunting-phantoms. 
know that when a few years thou wast at 
Rome, thou didst visit the philosopher Coper- 
nicus, while pursuing his astronomical studies 
there ; and I know also that when he imparted 
to thee the extent of his discoveries, thou didst 
smile inwardly at the thought that he had but 
obtained a glimpse of those mighty truths 
which were radiant with illamination to thee, 
and that he should be wasting an entire life- 
time in the search of that knowledge which 
from my lips thou hadet obtained in a few brief 

minutes long years before! But even thou, 
with all thy knowledge, Danvers—-to what ex- 
teht can thine imagination reach? Thon 
knowest that infinite space is dotted with mil- 
lions and millions of worlds, all circling in 
their orbits and moving round their respective 
centres of attraction. ou knowest also that 
this planetary system to which your Earth 
belongs, though grand in its owh immensity, is 
nothing in comparison with the myriads and 
i of other plane systems, which 


and | stretch away, and away, throughout infinite 


ace, so that there is no end to these assem- 
of moving worlds. Bat has it ever 


le to look farther ?” | struck you what an awful thing it is to contem- 


! eternity is awfal to think of 1” said plate how this Earth, for instance, goes ever 


ere shuddering ia spite of himself. 
“Yes —awful,” rejoined the fiend, malig- 
nantly, “when it is to bécotive an etérnity of 


rushing as if madly — with a velocity 
which would make the m braia-all dis 
and whirling to contemplate it—and serro 


end 
by an atmosphere eradling the thusder and 


y 
& Give me sothe idea of thts eternity whereof rife with the elements of the lightning? ~ 


We are speaking,” said Danvers with a gesture 


of 
enon. 
Qnp, wi 
ore ted to ‘your own petish 
able ex —— — insposefbte! Hrow 


ah a Tidite bethg be muds to coliiprdhend the 


eternity?” @xciaimed the Evil darth, thea suddenl 
a *3* instil@iig moekery. Gown and see the world whieh you had 
— denizen of 


pose I were to take you in my arms| 

with you for a million of miles away from __ 
and bid. fook 

left,—-whiat would you behold? Aball - inst 

qnward with ¢remendous speed, carry _ 

clouds ‘with it in its atmosphere, wad those 


clouds parting and breaking and pouring forth 
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the vivid lightning. Would it not make your ashe thus spoke in a mocking voice, the Evil 
hair stand on end” and your brain whirl, and One rapidly dilated as it were from his human 
your sight grow dim, and your heart shrink , form into the — and shapeless expan- 
appall within you, to think that upon that sion of a cloud of ominous blackness, and 
globe, thus pursuing ite wondrous and rapid again with the noise as of the rush of mighty 
way withont visible support, are millions and | winds, swept away over the ocean until lost in 
millions of human beings whom a whirlwind the deepening gloom of the horizon. 
more fatious than usual might sweep away like! Lionel Danvers was once more alone upon 
grains of dust? And is it not strange that ' the summit of the cliff; and for several minutes 
these myriads of sentient, living, moving crea- he stood in the spot where Lucifer had left him, 
tures are all ignorant or careless of the cireum- gazing vacantly in the direction which the 
stances attending their whirling route through vanishing black cloud had taken in ite retreat. 
the impalpable expanse and amidst the stars?’ Heaven alone can tell what thoughts swept 
a Wherefore dost thou talk to me in this through the brain of that fearful man: but 
strain, O Satan ?” asked Lionel Danvers, sud- ' dark and ominous was the expression of his 
denly starting as it were from a sensation of features—aye, as dark and as ominous as the 
ineffable awe which had crept over him, and | cloud-like form in which Lucifer had just 
which had held him silent for some minutes! parted from him. But suddenly turning away 
after the fiend had ceased from speaking. from the spot on the edge of the cliff, he walked 
“It may be to excite thy wonder—it may with a rapid step towards the entrance of his 
be to excite thy terror,” was the response. castle close by. 
‘ But no matter. Assuredly,” added the de- 
mon, a malignant smile once more appearing 
upon his countenance, “ it was not only to be- 


stow upon thee a lecture on such topics, that I CHAPTER XLV. 
sought thee, Danvers, this night. It was to 
tel] thee, as I ere now said, that time is pass. DANVERS’ CASTLE. 


ing, and give thee due warning that thirty two | 
years hence thou wilt be mine—unless indeed THe huge and heavy gates of the entrance- 
that hope which thy heart dares cherish should tower fell back of their own accord as Lionel 
be fulfilled. Thou can‘st not reproach me that Danvers imperiously waved his hand; and 
I thus appear in thy presence from time to when he entered, they closed behind him with a 
time, to give thee such warnings as these. On similar spontaneousness. He passed through 
the contrary, thou should’st confess that Iam a spacious vestibule, lighted only by the feeble 
just and generous after my own fashion——” glimmerings of the moonbeams which pene- 
‘“‘ Yes!” interrupted Danvers, with scorntul trated through the loopholes; and he entered 
tone and bitter laugh: “just and generous as the court-yard of the castle. All was deserted, 
the executioner is, who ere the day comes on but not silent: for the wind raised mournfal 
which he hopes to pounce upon his victim, echoes round the buildings, and seemed to 
visits him from time to time in his dungeon- speak in ominous voices to the lord of the 
cell and warns him of his approaching doom! castle as he thus revisited the home of his an- 
- just and generous as those tyrants with cestors. 
crowns upon their heads, who shut up their; The doors of another entrance-way opened 
victims in cages, having fixed a distant day onto his presence; and now he passed into a 
which they are to be put to death, and who in | —— hall, where the moonbeams shone 
the interval go now and then to gloat over| through a range of lofty windows. This hall, 
their sufferings! Is it thus, O Satan, that thy of heavy gothic architecture, and with its loft 
mercy is shown to me ?” roof sustained by many pillars, was hung with 
“Wherefore liken thyself unto the victims suits of armour, implements of war, and 
destined for the gibbet or the fire?” demanded trophies of the chase; and above them the 
Satan, “since thon hast thy heart full of hope tattered and dusty banners of battle waved 
~—aye, and a hope too which ere now was pro- lazily, like pendant masses of cobwebs as the 
claimed so —— and asserted so proudly night-wind swept through the place. 
from thy lips! Lionel Danvers, there is a hope any long, long years had passed since that 
which mortals woo back to them when the very , hall had resounded to the shouts of revellers, 
threshold of despair itself is pa-sed—a hope or had blazed with lights upon the banquet- 
that is thus wooed in despair’s despite, and be- ing-board. The armour was rusting on the 
cause despair is too intolerable to endure! | walls—the flags were mouldering—the marble 
But the hope which is begotten of despair— | pavement, with ite diamond-like arrangement 
what is it? Shall I liken it to the will-o’-the- of black and white slabs, was covered with 
wisp produced by the very quagmire in which dust—and its range of high narrow-arched 
the wretched traveller is floundering ?—shall I windows were all defenceless against wind, or 
compare it to the straw at which the drowning rain, or sleet, or — as well as they were 
man clutches, and which floats in aie mockery open to pure moonbeams or gorgeous sun- 
upon the very waters that are swallowing him light. 
up?” | Through this hall did Lionel Danvers slowly 
“Enough, enough!” exclaimed Danvers, bend his steps: but ever and anon he paused 
stamping his foot with mingled rage and im: and gazed up at the armour and the banners 
— I will hear thee no more, Satan! -then down upon the marble pavement; for 
one—I command thee to begone!” the warlike accoutrements and the flags of 
‘Farewell, then, for the present, thou who battle doubtless reminded him of his heroic 
only for the present may’st command me!”"—and ancestors whose remains reposed in the vaults 
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dug deep below the castle-foundations. But avenged! Ah, and this vengeance so dire, so 
whatever his thoughts were, he gave not terrible, was better far than immolating her at 


audible expression to them,—though once or 
twice a look of regret, amounting almost to 
the anguish of remorse, appe upon his 
countenance, as if a secret voice were whis 
pering in his soul, “ Better would it have been 
for thee, Lionel Danvers, had'st thou imitated 
the pursuits of thine ancestors whose memories 
are now conjared up in ie brain !” 

Passing through the hail, he reached an im- 





once to my wrath. Yes: for thereby two 

ions have been sated—the passion which 

er beauty kindled, and the passion that 

craved for revenge. And she too was the only 

woman who ever retraced her way from yon 
tower after accompanying me thitherd” 

Lionel Danvers, having thus mused, pro- 
ceeded through the suite of apartments, until 
another door opening of its own accord, ad- 
mitted him into a room which has been 


mense staircase of solid oak, the balustrades 
of which were of enormous size and massively | minutely described in the Prologue to this tale. 
sculptured. At the foot thereof stood two The dvor closed behind him—the secret spring 
saits of armour upon pedestals; and as the whereby it was held fast making a sharp click- 


visors were closed and the attitades were per- 
fectly life-like, they seemed like real sentinels 
stationed there to guard the spot. Ascending 
the stairs, which were but dimly lighted by the 
moonbeams as they glimmered through a high 
window of stained glass, Danvers at length 
reached a landing where a door instanta- 
neously opened before him; and now he en- 
tered a gallery the walls of which were covered 
with pictures. The light fell upon them 
through a row of narrow windows; but Dan- 
vers scarcely pansed to throw a glance on an 
one of the portraits of his ancestors. Indeed, 
so blackened were they all with dust, and so 
great had been the ravages of time with many, 
that there were few whuse subjects were dis- 
cernible; and even these were fast yielding to 
neglect and decay. 

From that gallery Danvers passed into a 
suite of spacious rooms, where the moonbeams 
entered, as in other parts of the castle, through 
rows of gothic windows. Ino former times, 
when the castle was inhabited, these apart- 
ments must have been of the most splendid 
description; for they were embellished with 





ing noise. 
he room presented precisely the same ap- 
— as when, six years previously, Lionel 
anvers had led Clara Manners thither. There 
were the ax black panels, each duly numbered, 
and on five of which appeared in characters of 
fire the names of as many females who had 
— consigned to some dark and unknown 

ate :— 


1390. 
1407, 
1463. 
1500. 
1610. 


1, Branca LANDINI ... 
2. Mar@arer DontAveN. 
3. ARLINE Db St. Louis . ., 
4. Dotorosa Cortez .. . 
5. CLARA MANNERS... 


Yes — there were tho:e five names: but 
would the sixth panel ever be filled up? This 
was the question which Danvers asked him- 
self, as pausing in the middle of the room, he 
folded his arms and gazed steadfastly upon the 
six black squares marked with the bold red 
— and with the fiery names upon five of 
them. 

“Aye, even Lucifer himself,” mused Dan- 


elaborate sculpture-work in the windows and! vers audibly, had there been any one near to 
doorways, and the furniture though blackened | listen, “could not succeed in banishing hope 
with dust and rotting with damp and decay, | from my breast—no, not with all his sophis- 
still bore sufficient evidences of its pristine | try !” 

richness and elegance. But in these apart-; Then Lionel sat down near the great oaken 
ments the dust had collected even more thickly | table; and leaning his face upon his hands, he 
upon the floor than elsewhere—probably be-; gave way to a long train of reflections. But 
cause there was less draught to disperse it; and | his thoughts we cannot fathom. Perhaps he 





scarcely had Danvers entered when his eyes 
fell on the traces of footprints that were plainly 
visible from door to door. He started at the 
sight; and a singular expression swept over 
his features as his looks rested upon some 
prints which were smaller than others, and 
which seemed to indicate the delicate tread of 
awoman as well as the bolder and more deeply 
indented one of a man. 

It must not be inferred that Lionel Danvers 
was at all astonished by observing those foot- 
prints there: he knew full well whose they 
were, both the male and the female ones! But 
he was startled as a person is who suddenly 
beholds something of which he is not thinking 
at the moment, and which vividly recalls 
strong and painful memories. 

“It is not qaite four years since she accom- 
panied me hither,” he said in a musing tone, 
as he stopped short and looked down upon the 
footprints, which not only led onward but also 
in the contrary direction—that is to say, back 
again towards the door by which he had just 
eatered. “She escaped me—but I have been 


was pondering regretfully upon the past—per- 
haps he was thinking of those whose names 
were traced in characters of fire upon the five 
black panels—perhaps he was devising plans 
for the future? We cannot say. 

For along time did he remain wrapped up 
in that profound reverie; and when he raised 
his head again, there were traces of care and 
anguish upon the dark and fearful beauty of 
his countenance, Slowly he rose from his seat, 
opened a drawer in the table, and drew forth a 
phial containing a white fluid. This phial he 
uncorked, and was about to apply it to his tps, 
when he suddenly stopped short as an idea 
struck him; and returning the cork to the 
phial, he again reflected profoundly for some 
minutes, 

‘What age shall I assame?” he at length 
asked himeelf aloud, thus giving verbal utter- 
ance ¢o the question he was evidently ponder- 
ing in his mind. ‘ With my present appear- 
ance Iam far too young to have a grown up 
son—and I have never spoken to those who 
know me of a younger brother. And yet it 















and the 
vers will perhaps become 
with the repatation of gf infamous 


associated 
sedacer? Would it be wise, th continue 
as I am—to wear this , present shape—and 
with the name of Lionel also, continue my 
search for that being whose name must fill up 
the sixth square? No: it were scarcely pru- 
dent—it were scarcely wise. Yet if 
another and a youngef form, how am I to 
represent myself? Not as the son nor as the 
brother of Lord Lionel. No! Bat where‘ore 
not the cousin? Aye - the idea-ishappy. The 
requisite papers to establish the identity are 
speedily fabricated—and that is sufficient. Be- 
sides, as a beautifal youth—what age shall I 
say ?—of eighteen? Well, then—as a beau- 
¢iful youth of —— I may stand a better 
chance of speedily captivaung she heart’ of 
some young confiding girl, than by retaining 
my present appearance, Yes—be it so!” 

ith these last words Lionel Danvers again 
uncorked the phial; and placing it to his lips, 
he imbibed a few drops of the fluid which it 
contained Instantaneous was the change ac- 
complished in his looks ;—and on the spot 
where a man seeming to be about thirty years 
of had just stood, there now appeared a 
youth of about eighteen ! 

And of what exceeding beauty was this 
youth! Tall as ere the transformation had 
taken place, but the least thing more slender, 
the elegant and graceful figure was charac- 
terized hy all the wikowy elasticity and lithe- 
nesa properly — to that age when boy- 
hood has shot up into a somewhat precocious 
manhood, There too was the same classic 
beauty of the features, but a trifle more deli- 
cate in their chiselling—without, too, any of 
that sardonic haughtiness which had marked 
the countenance of the man when figuring in 
the world as Lionel Danvers—but yet — 
aa expression of high-bred dignity, ming 
with an air of youthful in 
of the dark — t 
down upon the upper lip; and that lip, as well 
as ite companion, was red and fresh as the lips 
of a woman. &he eyes, stall dark as night, 
retained all the glory of their lustre, with 
n ‘wat of a sinister expression; and the hair, 
= ong and glossy.in its even blackness, was 

& -more 










uousness. Instead 
ere was but a thick 


en fineness, if possible, than 


before. The 1 was precisely the same; 
Gar tn all other caspasss ik Gan now oGrailan’ 


and beautiful yooth of eighteen who stood in 
the place of the wondrously handsome man of 
about thirty. 

Approaching one of the oaken panels which 
surréuaded the walls up to the high window- 
] fhe transformed being—or rather, 
should we not say the renovated one ?—drew 
back one of those panels and surveyed himself 
in a large mirror which was thus diselosed. 
Weill satisied did he seem by the change he 
had accomplished in his personal appearance: 
$be carnation @ush of exultant emotion man 
sled upon the pare and delicate olive of his 
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complexion—his eyes shot forth diamond-like 
jets of fre—his beautiful tips wreathed ian & 
trinmphant smile—and he exclaimed, with the 
sweistest melody which belongs to the voles of 
youth when betwean boyhood and manhood, 

Dared the fend tell me that I should aban- 
don hope? No, no! With such a shape as 
this, it is not only one female heart that I may 
conquer if 1 will!” 

Having thes spoken, Danvers drew back 
the ogken panel over the mirror, and ap- 
proached the door, which instantly flew open 
to give him egress. He passed on through the 
suite of rooms where the costly farniture was 
mouldering; and his feet loft fresh prints upon 
the dust that lay thick upon the’ floor: but 
these prints were a trifle smaller and more deli- 
cate than those which his steps had made when 
he passed inward. He went on, threading the 
Jong pictare-gallery, and reached the oaken 
staircase. This he descended, once more gain- 
ing the immense hall, where the high-arched 
roof, the many tall columns, and the range of 

othic windows, with the moonlight pouring 
in, produced so solemn and awe-inspiring a 
cathedral-effect. 

But he did not immediately issue forth from 
his castle. Proceeding into one of the obscure 
nooks of the immense hall, he drew forth a 
bunch of keys and a lamp: this he lighted, and 
then approached a little low door in another 
recess. But it was not needful for him to use 
any of the keys on that bunch unless he chose 
to do so: for with the slightest wave of his 
hand the door flew open at his presence, and 
he descended a flight of stone steps which 
seemed to go winding on and on—down, down 
—deep below the foundations of the castle. 
At length he reached an immense long pas- 
sage, hollowed out of the cliff on which the 
fortalice stood, and into which the air was ad- 
mitted by an opening at the end— this aper- 
ture being in the face of the escarped roek over- 
Jooking the sea. Selecting a particular key 
on the bunch, and which he instantly knew by 
a touch of the fingers rather than by the aid of 
the lamp-light, he — one of the many 
doors which appeared in the side of the long 
passage; and opening that particular door, he 
said, in the gentlest tones of a voice which was 
filled with the fute-like melody and fresh har- 
mony of youth, “Prisoner, where art thou? 
Tis a friend who seeks thee !” 

“Ah! who calls ?” exelaimed a voice from 
the farthest extremity of the dungeon, into 
which the beams of the lamp could not entirely 

nétrate. “Those are not the accents of my 

ase utor.” 

“ Come forth, poor old man—come farth !” 
said Danvers. “I am here to deliver thee.” 

“Oh! is thisadream? Yes—it is too de- 
lightfal to be trae———” 

« No—it is a reality. Come forth!” 

Then from the interior of the dungeon, did 
Manners, the ruined merchant, issue; and by 
the light of the lamp which Danvers carried in 
his hand, the two individuals were enabled to 
observe each other. Of course Danvers knew 
the old merchant well: but the latter was an- 


y surprised on beholding this beantiful, 
mall indvoa eb lovely youth appearing 
there as his ° 
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“Sne died happy—happy in the love of 
Lionel Danvers,” was the response. 

“But her remains—where do they repose? 
Tell me where she lies, that I may drag my 
weary limbs to her grave,and weep over her 
last resting-place ?” 


“it is a Danvers—yet not the same,” said 
the old man. “There is the likeness—but in 
the on of a youth-——W hat does it mean ?” 
he nded, a cloud of doubt and distrust 
settling upon hie countenance. ; 

“Je means simply,” wes the response, given - 
in a mournfal tone, as if the speaker had the} “Ah! that I know not,” responded the 
death of a kinsman uppermost in his mind, | young nobleman. “It was in one of my de- 
“that Lord Lionel Danvers is no more, and | ceased’s cousin’s Continental castles that she 
that I, his cousin and his heir, obedient to his | died: but where I cannot say. On this point 
dying instructions, am here to deliver you. |the late Lord Lionel did not speak. Death 
Hasten however away from this place; and | came upon him with such rapid strides that he 
whatever questions you may cltoose to put to | had barely leisure to give me his last instrac- 

tions; and of these the very first was to enjoin 


me, I will anewer in a spot where it will be 
more pleasant to converse.” me to lose no time in coming hither to release 
you from captivity.” 


Thus speaking, Danvers led the way towards 
“Know you, young man,” asked the old 


the ascent of steps, taking however the keys . 
with him; for he did not choose te display his | merchant, wiping away the tears from his. eyes, 
and gazing fixedly upon the youthful counte- 


supernatural er by allowing doors to open 
th rds i nance before him, all the exquisite beauty of 


of their own accord, now that observing eyes 
which was visible as the glare of the lamp fell 


could mark the circumstance. 
He ascended the flight slowly, with every | upon it,—“ know he that your deceased rela- 
tive was a man of dark and fearful character 


appearance of the most delicate consideration 

for the old man, whose feebleness could not | —possessed of powers which no good Christian 

have kept pace with his lithe agility. He even | could righteously possess, and which were not 

tendered a hand to help the ruined merchant | exercised to any worthy purpose ?” 

up; and in this way did they ascend to the; ‘I know—indeed I learnt from the dyin 

great hall. There Danvers locked the door| words of Lord Lionel, that he had devot 

with the keys; and placing the lamp in aniche,| some degree of study to those -black arts 

said to the merchant, “Worthy Master Man- which cannot be alluded to without a shud- 

ners, I am well pleased at having been com- |} der.” , 

missioned thus to release you from the most} “And you should pray to heaven that no 
: such terrible heritage may descend to you,” 


undesgrved captivity. 
“ And is Lord Lionel really no more?” asked | rejoined old Manners, with something like 
— bitterness in his tone, 


the old man anxiously. 
‘Three days*ago he expired, in consequence} “In consequence of the injuries you have 
sustained at the hands of my predecessor,” 


of injuries sustained by a fall from his horse,” 
said Danvers, somewhat haughtily, “I forgive 


was the response. 
“His horse!” echoed Manners, to whose | you a remark which under other circumstauces 
would be an impertinence, and which even now 


memory rushed all the circumstances of his 
frightful journey in a few hours from London | is fraught with ingratitude towards one who is 
thy deliverer and not thy persecutor. ’ 


to that castle in the Isle of Wight. “ Was it 
one of those colossal black steeds-——” he old merchant endeavoured to force him- 
“My deceased cousin told, me everything,” | self to make some apology for the words he 
interrupted Danvers with a significant look:| had uttered: but there was a feeling within 
“but it were useless for us, poor old man, to| him which hushed the syllables that rose to 
remain here and discourse upon the details of| the very tip of his tongue —for he could not 
those mystic occurrences which are uppermost | think of all his wrongs without experiencing a 
in your mind.” bitter hatred for every one bearing the name 
“But my daughter, my lord—my daughter, | of Danvers. * 
good youth ?” exclaimed old Manners. “Tell} ‘ Ah! you do not choose to answer me,” 
ane—what of her? Did your deceased kins- | said the youthful noble, who appeared instan- 
man, the fearful Lord Lionel, mention aught taneously to comprehend wherefore the be- 
reaved father’s lips remained sealed. “ But it 


1 of my poor Clara?” 

“ Alas! yes, Master .Manners,” replied the| is no matter. I have fulfilled the commission 
young nobleman: “your daughter has been / entrusted to me, and have given you your de- 
dead some years. More J cannot tell you.” ‘ | liverance. More generous in my endeavour to 

‘‘ Now then I know the worst!” said the old| make atonement for what you have suffered, 
man ; “and staggering back against the wall, he | than you are grateful for the sealous prompti- 
covered his face with his hands and sobbed | tude with which I have hastened to set you 

free, I proffer you my puree, "Tis well filled 


aloud. “Alas! alas! wherefore have I sur- 
vived her?—wherefore have I lived to hear} with gold: there are likewise a few diamonds 
and other precious stones in it, which may 


this? O Clara, hast thou indeed perished 
afford you the megns of Yiving in competency 


without receiving either my “ig, bec oo or my 
and ease for the remainder of your exist- 


blessing? Oh! my beloved daughter-~m 
poor lost child—that Icould but have emb ce. 
“Wo, my lord,” said old Manners, resolutely 
and gravely—indeed almost sternly: “you, as 


thee once ere thou wast taken from me! My 
the heir of the deceased Lord Lionel, doubtless 


lord,—for from your words I glean that you 
bear the proud title of Danvers—have pity 

owe to him everything which you possess; and 
not for worlds would I receive even so much 


upon @ poor old man and leave him not in a 
as the emallest coin which has emanated from 
















state of suspense. Tell me—under what cir- 
cumstances did my daughter die ?” 
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the tren of m utor, For three 
— hal cote ee & prisoner “i 

ungeon w very morning, 
when awakening from the sleep into which the 
exhaustion of ——— and sorrow plunged mie, 
I found a loaf read and a pitcher of water 
placed just inside the door of that cell. But 
never once did I hear that door open—never 
once could I ascertain by whose hand the food 
and the water were placed there. Who, then, 
was my geoler? Answer me that question, 
my lord! Has there not been fearful magic 
in all this? Vainly did I more than once en- 
deavour to keep awake throughout the whole 
night, in the hope that if Lord Lionel himself 
came, I might endeavour to move him by my 
— and entreaties, or by my remonstrances 
and reproaches, to set me free—or at least to 
give me some positive intelligence relative to 
my poor deluded daughter. But ever at a cer- 
tain hour towards the dawn of morning, did 
sleep fall upon my eyes; and when I awoke 
again and groped through the darkness to- 
wards the neighbourhood of the door, I still 
found the daily supply of provision there. My 
lord, I tell you that you belong to a fearful 
race; and even apart from the wrongs I have 
received at the hands of your predecessor, 
there are densations of terror and misgiving 
in my soul which forbid me to receive the 
slightest euccour at your hands.” 

“Then let as say no more,” rejoined Dan- 
vers, impatiently : “and respecting the question 

ou have put to me, I know not how to answer 
t. Now let us * and parsue our separate 
ways in the world.” 

God grant, young man, that yours may be 
for purposes of good !”—and as the old mer- 
chant uttered these words in an ominous tone, 
as if swayed by dark doubts and misgivings in 
the depths of his soul, he turned away, and 
moving slowly through the hall, approached 
the great folding doors. 

Lord Danvers gave him egress by means of 
the keys which carried in his hand; and 
when they reached the threshold of the outer 
gate the ruined merchant said in a grave tone, 

Farewell, my lord. I can scarcely——no, I 
cannot even force myself to give utterance to 
a single syllable of gratitude for the freedom 
to which you have restored me!” 

Lord Danvers merely said “Farewell,” and 
stood at the outer gate of his castle watchin 
the retreating form of the old man as he too 
— pemwey leading into the interior of the 


CHAPTER XLVL 
SCENES IN LOMBARD S!REET. 


We must now again transport the reader to 
Master Landini’s establishment in Lombard 
Street. It was a week after the incidents re- 
corded in the preceding chapters, and therefore 
now the end of August. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, as 
Mark was closeted with his uncle in the 
orivate office behind the counting-house, one 
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opes the door exclaiming, 


of the clerks erg - 
“Lord Repinald Danvers 

Both the uncle and ew started at this 
announcement, being struck with the idea that 
there was some error in the Christian name; 
and ere they could well recover from the.as- 
tonishment into which they were thrown, the 
visitor himself, ———— the office, Appeared 
in their presence. Old Landini doffed the 
black velvet cap which he habitually wore, and 
made a low obeisance; while Mark testified 
his respect and also endeavoured to conceal 
his confusion by bowing profoundly. 

But still an expression of surprise and curio- 
sity lingered upon the countenances of the old 
banker and his nephew, when, raising their 
looks again, they took a more attentive survey 
of that tall elegant youth abont eighteen years 
of age, and not merely of the most perfect 
beauty, but likewise of a beauty in the pecnu- 
liar style which seemed hereditary among the 
race of Danvers. Still however they tried to 
conceal their astonishment as much as pos- 
sible, lest they should appear rade in staring 
too intently upon their noble visitor. 

“T have the pleasure of making acquaint- 
ance with Master Landini, I presume?” said 
Lord Regmald, extending his hand w.th the 
most affable condescension towards the old 
man. 

“I am your lordship’s obedient servant,” 
was the response, accompanied by a low salu- 
tation. ‘ This, my lord, is my nephew Mark 
—my assistant in the business—my heir—and 
I ra almost say, my adopted son.” 

“J have heard you both most admirably 
spoken of by my cousin the deceased Lord 
Lionel,” said Danvers, who, having shaken the 
old banker by the hand, now bestowed the same 
mark of friendship upon the nephew. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the elder Landini, putting 
on a most mournful expression of counte- 
nance: “is my excellent patron Lord Lionel 
indeed no more ?” 

“He is no more,” rejoined Lord Reginald : 
“he exists no longer. Some ten days back, 
when on a visit to a friend in Hampshire, he 
experienced a fall from his horse, and re 
ceived such severe injuries that they preved 
fatal in a few hours.” 

_“And your lordship was with your noble 
kinsman at the time?” said the elder Landini 
interrogatively. 

“T was staying at the same friend’s house, 
but was not riding out with my cousin on the 
occasion of his accident. Conceive my horror 
* — when he igi brought to the dwell- 

ng, ina dying sta some peasants who 
had icked him up * * 

“It is most lamentable, my lord !” said old 
Landini. “ But pardon me—it is somewhat 
strange that his lordship never mentioned in my 
hearing the existence of a cousin——” 

“Until very lately— indeed till within the 
last month,” interrupted Reginald, with all the 
ingenuousness and frankness of youth, “we 
were much estranged from each other : but it 
is a happy reflection for me that, since heaven 
willed that my cousin’s fate should “be so near 
at hand, circumstances brought us together at 
last and made us friends. And now, erbaps, 
I should inform you, Master Landini, that I 


¥ 
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am the only son of a younger brother of Lord capital amassed in my hands, in sueh enter 

Sumenrey Danvers, who, as you are aware, prises where it may be usefully eaielg 

was the father Lionel. ployed, — of good intexest, aud——” 
n all these 


“I never heard, my lord, antil now,” re- | * I leave myself en 
at your disposal,” interrupted Lord 


sponded Landini, speaking with the pro- 
foundest res cad be no —— doubtingly, * It is my intention to rutarh to the Continents 


“that Lord Hamphrey had any brother at forthwith——~” 

all” ‘Like your ancestors, thes, my lord,” re- 
“ Yet you see that it was so,” observed Re- marked the old banker, “ you Be 

aiaald, with a look and tone of the most particular affection for England ?” 

affable frankness. “Here are all the papers “I prefer the | ” anewered Re- 

requisite to prove my claims and substantiate ginald carelessly, “ whore I have paseod the 


my identity. I have this day been to his Emi- greater portion of my life. 

nence Cardinal Wolsey, and have submited, “ Your lordship must hare been in constant 
these documents to hi perusal. The peerage communion with English persons,” sid the 
will therefore be mine on the attainment of my banker, “to be enabled go speak our language 
majority: it¢s mdeed mine already—except so fluently.” 

the power to take my seat, were I so disposell,| “From the time that I was eight until 


amongst the Barons of the realm. In respect twelve I was educated in England,” — 


to the castles and estates, those are all horo- 
ditary, and therefore mine by right; and with 
reference to whatecever sums ofi money may 
be in your handg, to those also can I substan- 
tiate my claim—for in his last moments Lotd 
Lionel signed a document enjoining i tap to 
hold the same for my account and benéiit, and 
subject to my disposal.” 
hus sppaking, Reginald Danvers drew forth 

@ packet of papers from the folds of his 
— — — the table. = 
they w himself carelessiy upon a geat, an 
with ea motion of the indicated chet 
dint was to peruse them. The oid man accord- 
ingly eat down at his desk and looked over the 
documents, all of which ‘he found to be per- 
* exact and accurate in their nature and 

etalls. 

‘“‘ My lord,” he said at length, turning to- 
wards the youthfai noble—for youthfal we must 
call him, inasmuch as so. he seemed ;—“ as a 
matter of course your lordship'’s word would 
have been sufficient for me; but in the ordinary 
way of business it was necessary to cast an eye 
over these papers which your lordship has done 
me the honour to submit to me. While deeply 
deploring the untimely death of my excellent 
patron and friend Lord Lionel, I may never- 
theless without affectation congratulate your 
lordship on having succeeded to the proud 
title and immense wealth of your deceased 
kineman,” - 

As be thus spoke, the elder Landin! assumed 
a demeanour so profoundly respectful, and his 
accents seemed so full df sincerity, that it was 
scarcely possible to imagine he cherished in his 
heart so implacable a vengeance against the 
bearers of the name of Danvers. 

$I thank you, Master Landini, for your feli- 
citations,” replied Reginald; “and I hasten to 
juform you thet my deceased consin Lionel, in 
his last moments, spoke of you in the highest 
terms. li ig therefore my wish that you should 
continue as the banker and agent for my Eng- 
lish as well as my Continental revenues. In- 
deed, I seek to introduce no change into the 
arrangements as they have hitherto stood he- 
tween yourself and my kinsman Lionel.” 

‘My lord, I thank you for this mark of con- 
fidence and kindness on your part,” said old 
Taodini. “But I must inform your lordahip 
thes in pursuance of instructions given by your 
late cousin, 1 have begun to invest the surplus 


Lan- to be laid out. 


the poung noble; “and I have always 
English domestics in attendence upon me, end 
several English friends constantly ataying with 
Dias sen onli make a long 
“ Does your lo p purpose to ea 
stay abroad?” inquired the old man. 
According to my present ideas I shall visit 
England only from, time to time, in order to 
fer with you respecting such busipess- 
—— as you may have to submit 0 me.” 
* That will be necessary, my lord, consider- 
ing the various ways in which your capital is 
wt may I venture to suggest 
— lordsh{p will continue the same pian 
wh your deceased kinsman com 
some moathe back-—I mean the concentrétion 
of all your surplus revenues in my hands: for, 
looking at the troubled state of the Continent, 
and the probability of wars between Franca 
aad Germany——” 

“ Again I assure you, Mester L. i,” ime 
terrupted Reginald, “that I shall in no way 
deviate from the course pursued by Lord 
Lionel.”. 7 

At this moment Mark, who had quitted the 
private office at.the time his uncle wae in the 
midet of perushig the papers, came back, fol- 
lowed by a domestic hearing a massive silver 
salver covered with chajce wines, fruite, and 
other light refreshments, of which Lord Re- 
_ was most respectfully invited: to pap 
take. 

“T will cheerfully drink a cap of wine to 
our acquaintance,” wae the: young 
noble’s response: and having done. se, he roee 
to take his de re. : 

“Shall we have the plossere of secing your 
lordship again ere you leave England ?” asked 
the banker. “There are documents 
which hike ee — sign, ompoxeoring 
me to make use of your ere "a moneys in 
the same manner as I Have hitherto done in 
respect to your predecessors.” 

“Let what papers you deem necessary be 
got in readiness at once,” exclaimed Reginald ; 

and to-morrow at noon. I will call to affix 
my signature unto thom, Meantime-I bid you 
farewell.” 


The youthful noble teok his de» 
—— attended to the‘outer door ofthe 


ishment By the obseqaioks old! man and: his 
nephew. Tine odd reyarding him as he 
passed slowly: the. street’; and they could 
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not help noticing to each other the exceeding 
elegance of his figure, the grace of his move- 
ments, and the effect which his sppearaace 
— upon all who passed him by. Indeed, 
t was impossible to observe that youth of such 
exquisite beauty without turning round to re- 
gard him more attentively. 

“ Now, my dear nephew,” sald the old banker, 
when he and Mark were once moré alone to- 
gether in the private office, “the day of our 
vengeance i Sealy kart — oven an my 
ago we co y have hoped or expected. 
The premature death of Lord Lionel is a for- 
tunate event for us: inasmuch as he was shrewd 


and keen, aad it would have required a mont | 


wondrous amount of caution as well ag artifice 
and duplicity, to have carried out our aims toe 
wards Aim with the fullest success. But with 
this youth it will be-different! A stripling in 
years, he has but little experience of the world, 
and none in those financifl affairs whieh will 


now beyond all doubt become the means of 


consum mating.oar vengeance.” 

“Fe it not strange,” said Mark, that we 
never before heard of this kinsman of Lord 
Lionel ?” ’ 

‘“‘The circametance itself is not strange, 
nephew,” exclaimed the oX man: “but it is 
the character of ali these Danvers which is 
strange! Sometimes an unaccountable reserve, 
and a most mysterious suppreétion of even 
the most trivial little incidemes which are wont 


gave your name vor even stated for what basi. 
ness you sought our noble patron. Under suet 
circumstances, how could you expect that either 
my uncle or myself, or any of the persons id 
our employment would answer your quories 
Therefore, if is be with the same object that you 
are new come hither, the information you wi!l 
obtain is not likely to be of a more satisfactory 
— than on former — 3 pot 

“I come not upon my old errand,” repli 
the visitor, “Indeed,” he added, with a cun- 
ning smile, “I have recenfly heard something 
of Lord Danvers——Perhaps more than. he 
himself has chosen to communicate to you.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the elder Landini. “ And 
| is it with a view of imparting to us your knowe 

— on this head that you have come hither 
now 

# Have I not positively declared that my 
business has no reference to Lord Danvers nor 
his affairs?” returned the man. 

“Then what has broaght you hither?” de- 
manded the old banker in a sharp tone, 

“If you grant me your patience for a few 
minates, I will explain myself,” responded the 
‘visitor, as he took a chair though unbidden. 

‘Pardon me if : — free to sit down in 
ges resence: but perhaps my freedom 

r nol ap altogether sinsceninny iebike for 

our want of courtesy in keeping an old man 

ike me standing thus.” 
‘Une woutd think,” exclaimed the banker 


! 


to be revealed in ordinary conversation—some-!in an angry voice, “that you were our very 
times an equally singular appearance of ‘be- | best patron by the airs which you give your- 
stowing a confidence that is unasked—such are | sel'. However, I am listening, and await such 
the characteristics of every scion of the Danvers explanations as you may have to afford. In 
family. ‘ ghort, what would you with me?” 

The uncle and nephew pursued the themeof “You bear the repute, Master Landini,” re- 
their discourse in this manner for some little joined the shabbily-dressed and ill-mannered 
time longer, until the hour came for the jewel- visitor, “of being the most eminent dealer in 
workers and the clerks to withdraw and the precious stones in all London; and as circum- 
establishment to close for the evening. | etances a thrown in my way gome diamonds 

Shortly after dusk a summons at she front which strike me as being of wondrous bril- 
door wes hearé; and the female servant who hancy, I thoaght it best to come at once to 
anewered it, announced to the Landinis that you and see if you were dieposed to purchase 
an old man who refused to give his name, bat them.” 
who said that he had comé upon important; “It joa rare thing, though,” said the elder 
business, requested am interview. The uncle Landini, satirically, “for circumstances to 
and nephew were sea ed at the timg1n an upper throw such things in a poor man’s way; and 
apartment, and had just finished the evening therefore I would rather have nothing to do 
meal:: they accordingly directed the servant to with the matter.” 
introduce the visitor to their presence. ‘Phe| ‘You fancy that they were: stolen, then ?” 
command wag promptly obeyed'pwnd an old ssid the visitor, a sors of grim smile. 
man, shabbily attired and with ¢ sinister coun-| “It think it not uniikely,” rejoined the old 
tenance, was ushered into the room. At onos banker drily; “and therefore the sooner you 
did the two J andinis recognise him asa pereun depart from my House the better.” 
whom they had seen before, but of whom: they; “But you are mistaken, Master Landini,” 
had a very dim recollection—at all events not , said the visitor, not offering to move from, his 


sufficient to make them receive him with any 
degree of weloome 

“ Whatis your business 2” inquired the uncle, 
somewhat sharply. “ Your face is net alto- 
gether unfamiliar to me——” 

‘“T have taken the liberty of calling from 
time to time at your establisliment,” was the 
response given by the old and ill-loolsing visitor, 
“$0 ask a certain question, to whick however 
I have on no occasion received a satistactory 
answer. 

“I recolfect!” exclaimed: Mark, ‘ Your in- 
quines have been relative to Lord Danvers ?-~ 
aad if my memory serves me-aright, you never 


chair. “I was of course prepared tur your 

suspicions, and likewise to snswer any quvs- 

taons that might be put: to me.” 
‘Then what account can you 

diamonds whicl you allege to 

into your possension ?” demanded the bauker. 

“ Speak quickly, amd alao with frankuess—if 

can 


you can. 

“T must begin by informing Master 
Laxdini,” — stranger, “thas Ihve 
=; — port the bank of the river, 

@ portion of w aptually: overhangs the 
water, being supported oa piles, Now, I 
nuwoed this murug thet there was a crack 


ive of the 
ave fallen 
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in the wall of one of the rooms in the over- 
hanging of the building; and it strack 

me that t might possibly be giving way. 

Therefore, when the tide was out, I descended 

the bank to examine the woodwork which sup- 

ports that of my house of which I am 

—— water had ebbed so low that 

the d from which the piles shoot up was | 
left 3 and while groping sbout to examine 

the state of those huge wooden posts, I ob- 

served something like a small box or casket. 

I picked it up, and found it to be indeed a 

casket tied round with a bit of ribbon. On 

opening my prize to see what it contained, I 

was astonished to find it filled with precious 

stones, all beautifully set in jewellery for a 

lady’s ornaments. Perhaps you may blame 

me,” added the visitor, with a cunning leer, | 
“fer not taking the casket to the Lord Mayor 

or the City Marshal, so that proclamation 

may be made inviting the owner to come for- 

ward: but methinks that it were more discreet 

and prudent to avail my own especial self of 
this signal bounty of fortune.” 

‘Let me see the diamonds,” said the elder 
Landini. “Bat first, before I have anything 
to do with them, tell me where you live an 
what your name is, as a guarantee of good | 
— in respect to the story you have just re- 
ated. 


‘““Yes—if you agree to purchase the dia- 
monds,” answered the visitor: “otherwise it 


will be useless for me to enter into further | 
details.” 

‘Well, well—then be it as you will,” said 
the elder Landini, not choosing to let the op- 

ortunity of driving a good bargain slip through 
is fingers. ‘Where are these diamonds?” 

The shabbily-attired old man thrust his hand 
into the bosom of his sordid and greasy jerkin, 
and drew forth a parc:1 enveloped in a dirty 
rag. This rag he deliberately took off, observ- 
ing the while, “I have carefully washed away 
the mud and slime from the casket, both inside 
and out; and though the velvet lining is all 
soiled and dam and indeed still damp, yet 
the jewellery itself is uninjured and the gems 
are perfect.’ 

At this moment he had completely taken off 
the rag, and the casket was thus revealed to 
the eyes of both the uncle and nephew. 

‘‘ Ah!” ejaculated Mark, completely thrown 
off his guard as he at once recognised the 
casket: “the diamonds which Lionel Dan- 


“Danvers! Danvers!” echoed the visitor, 
starting up from his seat, the sudden mention 
of the name at that moment producing a 
magical effect upon him: ‘what has this 
easket to do with Danvers ? wherefore did the 
first glimpse of it instantaneously recall him to 
your mind ?” 

A glance from the elder Landini, rapidly 
thrown acrose the table, had already reproved 
Mark for his indiscretion in letting drop that 
name; and the nephew bit his lip with vexa- 
tion at his fault. 

“Let me see the diamonds,” said the elder 
Landini, extending his hand to receive the 
casket: then, as he opened the lid and threw 
rte i upon them, a certain expression which 

across his coun.enance at the instant, 
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confirmed h:s nephew's suspicions that these 
were the very diamonds which Lionel Danvers 
had some months back purchased at their 


establishment, and which had subsequently 
been repaired for Mistress Musidora Sinclair 


when she visited Lombard Street in company 
with Lord and Lady Grantham. 

“Ye both know that casket? ye recognise 
these diamonds ?” exclaimed the shabbily- 
dressed old man who had brought them ; and 
he glanced rapidly from the uncle to the 
nephew, and back again to the ancle as he 
spoke. “But what connexion have they with 
Lord Danvers? Agen I ask how they re- 
mimied you of him? Speak! You must tell 
me! Everything that relates to Danvers is 
of consequence to me.” 

“ First let us ask,” said the elder Landini, 
“what is the meaning of all this excitement 
on your part, and how it is that you are so 
deeply interested in the affairs of Lord Dan- 
vers?” 

“Perhaps I have shown too much excite- 
ment,” said the visitor, now evidently angry 
with himself at having been hurried away by 
his feelings: “and perhaps too on account of 
that very excitemen bk will now refuse to 
answer the questions I have put?” 

“ Methinks there is in all this some reason 
and motive for mutual confidences,” observed 
the elder Lartdini, speaking with the slow de- 
liberation of a man who eo every word 
as he utters it. “Come—deal frankly with us, 
and say wherefore you are so interested in 
the — and proceedings of Lord Dau- 
vers 99 

“ Would’st thou know wherefore I have 
sought Lord Lionel Danvers—wherefore I 
have inquired about him from time to time ?” 
said the visitor, a cloud gathering and deepen- 
ing over his features. “But, no!” he sud- 
gd ejaculated: “not to you, the agent— 
the banker—the friend of Lord Lionel Dan- 
vers, must any explanation be given! Let 
us change the discourse. In a word, tell me— 
will you purchase my diamonds or not ?” 

“You speak of Lord Lionel Danvers,” an- 
swered the elder Landinj, not heeding the old 
man’s last questions; “ a“ you are un- 
aware, then, that Lord Lionel is no more, and 
- a Reginald is the present bearer of the 
ti e 99 

“What! Lionel Danvers dead ?” exclaimed 
the visitor. “When did this take place? It 
is barely three weeks since I saw a young 
man who told me much about him, but whom 
I have not seen since; though he promised 
great things, and——” 

Here he checked himself, for he was musing 
audibly rather than purposely addressing bis 
observations to the uncle and nephew. 

“The intelligence I have just given you is 
correct,” said the elder Landini, “Lord 
Lionel is no more: he died ten days ago—and 
his kinsman Reginald, a mere youth of 
eighteen, has succeeded him.” 

* How aad where did Lionel Danvers die ?” 
demanded the old visitor. 

“ He was killed by a fall from his horse, 
when staying with a friend in Hampshire. 
Bat now,” added the old banker, “I have 
answered you divers questions; and it is your 
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turn to answer mine. Perhaps however you 
have no longer any interest in the family of 
Danvers, now that he whom you have been 
wont to inquire for is no more ?” 

‘“‘Yes—I am as interested in the movements 

: — ‘eginald, 
as ever’ I was in those of Lord Lionel.” 

At this answer the two Landinis surveyed 
him who gave it with an earnest and fixed 
attention: and then they exchanged a rapid 
glance with each other, expressive of astonish- | 
ment and also of a suspicion which had sprung 
up in their minds, 

“Perhaps,” said the elder Landini, address- 
ing himeelf to the visitor, “you think I am too 
friendly disposed towards every one bearin 
the name of Danvers to be entrusted wi 
your secrets. But what if I have already to 
some extent penetrated those secrets ?—what 
if it has struck me that you or your family 
have in some way been injured by a scion of 
the house of Danvers, and that you are either | 
seeking for redress or an opportunity of, 
vengeance ?7—and what if I were solemnly and 
sacredly to declare that, should you give me 
your confidence, I will not betray it?” 

There was something in the look and also 
in the tone of the elder Landini, as he thus 
epoke, which made the visitor observe, “ Per | 
haps you then, after al!, are not so friendly with 
the Danvers’ family as the worid believes ?” 

‘“‘T see that we are drawing nearer and 
nearer towards each other,” remarked the old 
banker, “and touching upon the threshol! of 
confidence. Stay—I will give you some en- 
couragement to proceed! Has the whisper 
never reached you that an ancestress of mine 
suffered some grievous wrong at the hands of 
a scion of the house of Danvers ?” 

“Ah! is it possible?” ejaculated the old 
visitor, with a strange expression of counte- 
nance. “No—such s rumour never did reach 
mine ears! And yet, if what you say be true — 
or rather if what you have hinted at did really 
happen—there is indeed something in our re- 
spective circumstances which may lead to 
mutual confidence.” 

‘It is for you to give a proof of your desire 
for such interchange of confidential reveal- 
ings,” observed the old banker: and he looked 
his visitor fall in the face with an expression 
which was as much as td imply that the hint 
he had thrown out relative to an ancestress of 
his own was indeed the truth. 

“Did you ever hear of a tale of Cumberland, 
in which the name of Dunhaven figured ?” 
asked the visitor. 

* Yes—some whispering rumoar of that wild 
legend was wafted to — when I was a | 
mere youth,” responded the old banker: “but | 
never could I glean the —————— thereof— 
no, Hor even assure myself that it was other- 
wise than a mere fiction.” 

“ Tt was a trath—a solemn truth,” exclaimed 
the visitor: “and my name is Dunhaven.” 

“Then it is vengeance you seek against the 
family of Danvers ?” asked old Landini, 
literally pra from head to foot with the 
violence of his feelin 


“Yes—ve ce Pine deepest, darkest, 
most implacable vengeance |” rejoined Dun- 
haven, his eyes flashing back the same malig- 
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nant look that had shot from those o! the 


‘ elder banker. 


“Then, so far from your having aught to 
dread at my hands, you have every succour to 
look for. e are friends!”—and Alessandro 
Landini grasped the hand of the old dweller 
in Deadman’s Place. “Now let us give you a 
word of explanation,” he continued. “So long 
as Lord Lionel was alive, bran might you 
have called time after time at this establish- 
ment to seek information concerning him: for 
he wads a man whose keenness I dreaded, and in 
respect to whom I knew that the utmost pre- 
caution, care, and prudence were necessary. 
But now that the name of Danvers is borne by 
a rade Be mere boy of inexperience, and 
indeed of unsophisticated frankness—a child 
in the * of the world, suspecting nothin 
bat full of confidence—it is different; and 
no longer feel the same dread to step pees 
the narrow circle of that reserve which I and 
my nephew had drawn around all our actions 
in respect to Lionel Danvers.” 

At this moment the door opened and the 
female servant entered to announce that 
Master Manners, the once eminent merchant, 
requested an immediate interview with Master 
Landini. 

“ Ah, this is strange!” muttered the elder 
banker to himeelf. “Usher him hither at 
once,” he said to the domestic: then turning 
towards Danhaven as soon as he had retired, 
he observed, “He who is now coming has 
likewise suffered an irreparab'e wrong from a 
scion of that same family whence the woes of 
your ancestress and mine alike emanated !” 

Scarcely were these words spoken, when old 
Manners entered the room. On perce ing * 
stranger in company with the banker and his 
nephew, he stopped short and seemed fearful 
of intrading: bat the elder Landini, hastening 
forward to greet him, exclaimed, “ You have 
come at a singular crisis, Master Manners, and 
your presence is very far from amiss. But 
say—have you tound your daughter Clara? 
have you learnt her fate? Know you what 
has bec »me of her?” 

“I know that Lord Lionel Danvers was a 
vile seducer and a base cowardly villain,” re- 
sponded the ruined merchant, with energetic 
tones and gesticulations ; “and were it not that 
the snows of age have fallen thickly upon my 
head, and my limbs are frail and‘feeble, and 
my strength well-nigh worn out, J would 
avenge the wrongs o‘ my lost Clara even upon 
the kinsman of her seducer—yes, even, I say, 
upon the youth who now bears the name of 
Danvers !” 

‘Ah! then you have learnt that Lord 
ee is no more?” said the banker, inquir- 
in e 

— week only has elapsed,” answered 
Manners, “since I was delivered by the youth- 
fal Reginald from a fearful captivity, to which 
Lord Lionel had consigned me. It was at his, 
castle in the Isle of Wight whither I was borne 
by magic means, and where I was fed by the 
invisible hand of enchantment.” 

“What mean you?” asked the old banker, 
who, as well as Dunhaven and Mark, surveyed 
the ruined merchant with mingled astonish- 
ment and curiosity. 
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“How can I tell my tale to ou, Master enter into mutaal explanations relative to the 


—— — be the friend of this accursed 
race of vers'?”—and old Manners gesticu- 
lated vehemently as he spoke, “ Still, after alt, 
"sis but right to do 20; and yot——” 

“Wherefore have you sought me éhis 
night?” asked the banker, as the ruined mer- 
Chant stepped short abraptly. 

“I scarcely know—I cannot altogether ac- 
gownt for the feeling which prompted me to 
bend my steps hither. When liberated from 
captivity seven days back, I had fortunately 
gold in my — which was given to 
me by a royal hand some menths ago. I there- 
fore —— the means not only of sustaining 
life, likewise of procuring a steed to save 
my weary limbs from a sore travel. To be 
brief, trom the Isle of Wight did I take my 
way to a mansion near Greenwich where I had 
experienced hospitality and kindness before. 
I obtained an interview of the fair and excel- 

nt lady whose name must ever be mingled 
with my prayers; and she gave me her 
sweetest sympathy, as she listencd to the re 
cital of the fresh wrongs I had experienced. I 
told hér all that had occurred to me since last 
I beheld her beaateous face: I told her also 
that Loni Lionel was no more, and that his 
kinsman Lord inald had succeeded him. 
Ah! she was moved -—aye, even much moved— 
by everything that I said: she pitied me deeply ! 
She gave me gold too; and, therefore, Master 
Landini, it is not as a beggar that I have sought 

oa now. But on leaving that lady of whom 
Phare spoken, and on bending my steps to 
ndon, — that as you are so inti- 
mately connected with the family of Davvers, 
it were not amiss to afford you a farther proof 
of what an accursed race itis. You know, 
Master Landini, the details connected with the 
laves of Lionel and Clara—you know also my 
poor girl’s sudden flight and disappearance — 
you have likewise shown me some sympathy, 
and have even given me gold &t times; and 
therefore, it — perhaps, with these circum- 
stances in my mind wat I was impelled to visu 
ou oncé more—to commenicate all that has 
en me--all the fresh ipjuries I have sen- 
caren em the naled A ince I saw you 


ionel, since 
t 

My worthy friend,” said the old banker, 
taking the hand of the ruined merchant, “I 
felt assured it was something more than a bare 
coincidence which* brought you hither now. 
This is an evening of mighty importance to 
all who are at present assembled here: and i: 
must be an evening of fullest and completest 
re ne. Let us sit down and explain to 
each other those things which are desirable to 
be known, and concerning which there need 
be no farther reserve nor secrecy on the part of 
any one of us towards the others. For, believe 
me, the hour of vengeance is not far distant!” 
oth Manners and Buphaven, as well as 
Mark, gazed with s sort of grim exaltation 
upon the old banker, as he thus spoke; and 
then they all sat down at the table — the 

ruined merchant, the dweller at Deadman 
Place, the wealthy goldsmith of Lombare 
Btreet, and the acknowledged h 
wealth! Yes, these four sat down together ta 
engage in earnest and solemn dissoursc+—to 


eir to his | aside 


wrongs which they cherished—and to delibe- 
rate upon of vengeance. 


CHAPTER XLVHL 
REGINALD DBDBANVBERSH 


Ir was not till midnight that the conference 
broke up: and at that hour old Manners and 
Dunhaven took their leave of the Landias 
and ie ued forth into Lombard Street. They 
continued their way er towards London 
Bridge, conversing as they went along. 

It wes a beantifal clear night, and the 
blended lustre of moon and stars flooded the 
air with argentine splendour. The Thames 
shone lke quicksilver, as the two old mon 
paused upow the bridge to contemplate the 
scene But how different that scene thea, 
from the spectacle which the mighty metro- 
polis affords at the present day to the eye of the 
observer similarly placed, at a like hour, and 
when the heavens are bright and cloudless! 
In those days there was no miraculously 
srowded assemblage of buildings, covering 
either bank far as the eye could reach, and 
from the midst of which a thoasand towers 
and pinnacles,and spires shoot upward in all 
the varieties of architecture: but at that time 
of which we are writing, the metropolis, in 
comparison with ite extent and grandeur ot 
these days, wae a mere collection of a few 
middle-sised houses and a most dispropor- 
tienate nowber of hute and hovels. And yet 
it was great and grand to the people of those 
times and to the dwellers within its precinets ! 

Old Manners and Danbaven, we say, had 
halted apon the bridge in a part where there 
wa* an open space besween the houses standing 
upon it;- abd they gased for a few minutes in 
silence upon the river, which, eddying beneath 
the narrow arches, speedily grew calm again 
and pursued its way in a tranqujl bot majestic 
volume. Soon however were the of 
the two old men divested from the serene love- 
lineas of the night: but still wooed by it to re- 
main there for q short space longer, they began 
to discourse ggain—and theiy conversation at 
oace took up the topie whach they had pre- 
viously been —— e tory f thus reviewed 
all that had taken place at Landjui's house: 
they commented upon everything that had been 
said in respect to the Danvers family ;—and 
they gloated anew over the scheme which old 
Landini had explained to them ase the one he 
had already initiated some months back, and 
which he now intended more actively than ever 
to carry out, in order to involve the fortanes of 
the house of Danvers in unredeemable rain. 

It was natural that the two old men should 
Hinger thas to converse with each other, though 
at 80 Far all their ideas, all 

all their hopes indeed, were 
in one focus: they were animated 
qnly by ome passion. Heving wrongs to 
avenge, every worldly concern was gow en 

to make reom for the immensity of this 
craving for hg, wears which filled theiz sonle, 
Tt was natural Ore, wa repeat, that they 





— 
ay 
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should thas — and teview in all its details 


the deliberations 
Lombard Street. : 

For nearly hkalf-an-hour did they remain 
talking spon the bridge, ere they thought of 
moving onward. Th ath lay in the ‘vame 
vig a for a little while yes; inasmoch as 
old Manners had stabled his horse and thera. 
fore meant to take up his quarters at a tavern 
in Southwark. They accordingly walked on 
together, until they reached the foot of the 
bridge, where they stopped to exchange ‘are- 
wells: for this was the point where old Dun- 
haven had to tarn off to gain the Sanctuary of 
Deadman’s Piace. 

But still they had a few perting words to say 
relative to the already well conned topic that 
was uppermost in their thoughts: and so they 
lingered for a minute or two, 

‘Hush !” said Danhaven suddenly: “here is 
some one approaching over the bridge!” 

Old Manners accordingly stopped short 
in the middie of the somewhat vehement 
remarks he was making at the instant, and 
gased in the direction of the bridge. Thence 
a courtly-looking gallant was saunteringly 
approaching. Even while he was yet at a dis 
tance, Manners and Dunhaven coyld see in the 
powerful moonlight that he was elegantly 
dressed: for a tall sable plame waved grace- 
fully above his cap, and the diamond clasp in 


which had jast taken plate in 


which it was fixed reflected the moonheams iv 
jets of fire. The gems upon the hilt of his 
rapier also gleam 


abe ti as did the other 
ornaments that decorated his person. As he 
drew nearer st Il, they could observe that he 
was tall, slender, and exquisitely formed ; and 


when still nearer, they perocived that he.was | ti 


quite a young man. 

“Just heaven!” suddenly whispered old 
Manners, “’tis Reginald Danvers!” 

“Ah! say you so?” muttered Dunhaven 


with a quick start: then in a low hissing 
whisper, he added, “ Perhaps the hour of ven- 
geance has already come? Who can tell ?— 


it may be for ws to wreak it, and not for the 
Landinis ?” 

“The trap-door of which you spoke ere 
now ?” hurriedly suggested Manners. 

** Aye—it were well to try if Reginald bears 
a charmed life as his kinsman did:”—and old 
Dunhaven's eyes twinkled with basilisk-like 
malignity. 

“ Les us trast to circumstances,” quickly re- 
joined Manners, “and in the meantime seem 
to be discoursing upconcernedly.” 

This little colloquy took place with exceed- 
ing rapidity: indeed it was an exchange of 
words eo rapid that half their meaning was 
conveyed as well by the looks of the speakers 
as by the sentences 80 jerkingly and whisper- 
ingly spoken. They now affected to be bidding 
each other farewell, and did not seem to take 
any notice of Reginald Danvers’ approach. 

“Good citizens,” said the young nobleman, 
as he drew near, “can you tell me where I may 
obtain a respectable lodgment for this night— 
or rather the remainder of it——-What? Master 
Manners!” he ejaculated, with all the a pear- 
ance of exceeding amazement: “is it indeed 

ou = Ithus meet again and at such an 
our 
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Yes, my lord—it is I, your humble and 
adntifal servant,” answered the old merchant, 


with a low bow and assuming a most respectful 


demeanour. “Urgent business has kept me 

and my triend here out thus late; and we were 

at the moment ‘bidding each other fare- 
] * 


# And I also am abrmad late, as you per- 
ceive,” daid the youthful noble laughing. “To 
confess the truth, J have spent the evenin 
with some gay gallants; and when I refu 

to sit any longer over the wine-flask, I could 
not induce one of them, either for courtesy or 
for friendship, to conduct me to the hostelry 
where I am lodging. It was an oversight not 
to order my to eome and fetch me at a 
given hoar: but I little foresaw that my friends 
would leave me thus to find my way about this 
maze of London as best I might.” 

‘And your wandering steps, my lord, bronght 
— the bridge?” said Manners interroga- 
tively. 

* It was even 80,” answered Reginald, with 
every appearance of youthful ingenuousness 
and candour : then, as he took off his plumed 
cap and pushed aside the raven locks that had 
intraded somewhat over the high and noble 
forehead above which they were parted, he 
said with an accent of pettishness, “ }low fool- 
ish of me to yield thus to the dissipation of 
London! But it shall be fur the Jast time. 
My head aches, and I would that there were 
some hostelry or tavern near where I might 
retire to rest.” 

“Your lordship is therefore inexperienced 

and strange in London ?” said Dunhaven, now 
addressing the young nobleman for the first 
me. 
“Yes—and hence this uncertain wandering 
of mine,” answered Reginald, as he carelessly 
tossed his cap again upon his head. “I know 
not what led me to cross the bridge, unless it 
were that the fresh breeze of the river fanned 
my heated cheeks and gave them a refreshing 
coolness.” 

As he was thus speaking, Dunhaven and 
Manners exchanged glances fraught with sig- 
nificancy, but so rapid that it appeared scarcely 
possible for Danvers to notice them. But there 
was a world of meaning in those glances: they 
seemed to say, “ Here is this artless, ingenuous, 
and inexperienced youth in our hands—acci- 
dent has thrown him into our power - the pre- 
sent bearer of the hated name of Danvers is at 
our mrey! Let us strike the blow at once !” 

“What could be done for his lordship?” 
asked old Manners, as if compassionating the 
— predicament tn which the youth was 

aced. 
ee It were vain to expect that any hostlery 
will open its door to a stranger at this time of 
night,” said Danhaven, in response to tho 
rained merchant's question. 

‘“ My lord,” said Manners, addressing Regi- 
nald in a serious tone, “although I have littlo 
reason to feel sympathy for any one of your 
race or name, yet am I friendly disposed to- 
wards you now. I will even admit that when 
we parted a week back in the Isle of Wight, 
my conduct was chorlish and ungratefal to- 
wards your ——— 

“Say not another word upon the point, 








Master Manners!” interrupted Reginald, takes 
ing the old man’s hand and pressing it with 
every appearance of the most frank-hearte¢ 
cordislity. “But,” he exclaimed, as if sud- 
denly recollecting something, “ your friend 
here is not acquainted with all those circum. 
6tances ?” ‘ 


“ Assuredly not, my lord,” old Manners Bas- 
tened to reply: and thas he who only a few. 
months back would have scorned to utter a 
falsehood, and whe had pagsed through a long 
life in truthfolnese and in sincerity, now unhe- 
sitatingly and unblushingly proffered a lie in 
response to Regimald’s question—so completely 
were all his better feelings absorbed in the 
hepe of wreaking that vengeance which he be- 
lieved to be at hand. 

“My lord,” said Dunhaven, again breaking 
silence, “my house is close by - in this inme- 
diate neighbuurhood indeed—and ! hough some- 
what dark and gloomily situate, is nevertheless 
such as an honest maa need not blush to ac- 
knowledge as his own. It appears that your 
Lordship is well acquainted with Master Man- 
ners: and he will at once testify tu the truth of 
my assertion.” 

“Of a swety,” rejoined the old merchant, 
*‘the house is of the highest respectability.” 

“Do you mean, worthy citizen,” asked Regi- 
nald, addressing himself to Dunhaven, “that 
you are kind enough to offer me a lodging for 
the night ?” : 

“I do—if your lordship will accept it.” 

“ Aye—that will I right cheerfully !” ex- 
claimed Danvers. ‘And now lead on: for! 
am almost dropping with fatigue.” 

Old Durhaven passed on in front, Manners 
and Reginald following close behind. The 
ruined merchant, fancying that he was playing 
his part with wonderful astuteness and cunning, 
kept Reginald in conversation, so that he might 
not observe too closely the sombre aspect and 
repulsive features of Deadman’s Place and 
thus take the alarm as the little party turned 
into the sanctuary. And the youthful noble 
seemed completely to fal' into the snare, as he 
walked with a kiad of graceful indolence by 
the side of old Manners, and chatted with an 
artless gaiety, through the midst of which there 
ran a certain languor, thus appearing to bear 
out his assertion that he was very much 
wearied. In a few minates they reached the 
house overhanging the river, and passing down 
the stable-yard were at once admitted by old 
Dunhaven, who had the door-key about his 

rson. Having escorted his two gaests for 

nners, be it observed, had never in his life 
been there before—isto the sordid-looking and 
mean little apartment, Dunhaven lighted a 
la ap, and bustied about to produce a flask of 
wine, 80 as to divert Raginald's sttentiun as 
much as possible from ths repulsive as,ect of 
the place. 

But the yourhfal noble, leaning against the 
wall, yawned and rubbed his eyelids as if over- 
come by sleepiness, aud therefore too tired and 
drowsy to pay particalur attention tu his host's 
quarters. ; 

* Que goblet of wine, my lord,” said Dan- 
haven, as he presented a brimming cup tu the 
young nobleman. 

“Well, just one draught, that I may pledge 
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thee in gratitude for the rites of hospitality 
which thou art &ffording me: and then I pray 
thee that I may be conducted to some place 
where I can stretch my limbs, no matter 
whether upon mattrass or straw.” 

‘Having thus spoken, Reginald drank a por- 
tion* of wiae which Dunhaven proffered ; 
and the latter taking up ihe lamp, said, “ Now, 
td tags will conduct you to a chamber which 
in-itself is comfortable enough, and mast not 
be forejudged by its approaches: for I warn 
your lordship that you will have to pass through 
an entrance-way but little inviting. 

“ What matters it, so long as the accommo- 
dations to which your entrance-way leads, be 
good?” asked Reginald, in a still more lan- 

uid voice and with a more sleepy look than 

foro. “Proceed, I pray thee, good citizen.” 

Danhaven accordingly went first, Reginald 
Danvers following close behind him. 

“T will bring this flask and the goblet,’ ex- 
claimed old Manzaers, “in case his ee 
should be athirst during the night :"—and wit 
this pretext for accompanying the others, he 
brought up the rear. " 

They traversed the narrow passage, and en- 
tered the room with which it communicated. 
As before described, it had no wind >w, was 
totally denuded of furniture, and its walls were 
green and mildewed with the damp. Old 
Manners halted upon the threshold: for from 
what Donhaven had said at the Landinis’ 
house, he was already aware of the existence 
of the trap door and the mode of its operation 
He accordingly remained in the doorway to be 
safe from danger, and also to gloat his eyes 
with the spectacle of vengeance which he 
lieved about to be consummated. Nor had he, 
any more than Dunhaven, the slightest senti- 
ment of pity for that beautiful youth—no, nor 
the faintest remorse for the crime which was 
now meditated ! 

Immediately on entering the room, Dun- 
haven advanced in such a way that as Reginald 
followed him, the latter was just in the middle 
of the treacherous trap-door, when Dunhaven 
exclaimed, “ Halt there a moment, my lord!” 

Instinetively as it appeared, Reginald did 
stop short—as a stranger under such circum- 
stances might be supposed to do at the bidding 
of a host who was conducting him. Then, 
quick as lightning, Dunhaven wheeled round 
—a couple of ey ty brought him close ap to 
the wall—and swift as the eye can wiuk, he 
pressed the iron nob let into the masonry. 

The hidden mechanism failed not to do ite 
work—the effect was instantaneous—and the 
trap-door, tilting vertically half upward and 
half downward on its axle, suddenly made a 
frightful chasm inthe fluor, But what words 
can depict the consternation and amazement 
that all in a moment seized upon Manners 
and Dunhaven, when instead of being preci- 

itated into the gulf below, the youth wich a 

ight spring gained the solid — of the fivor- 
ing at the very instant that he felt the trap- 
door falling beneath his feet ! 

It was done so quickly that the eye could 
not follow the movemcnt: it was done too 
with scarcely an eftort~-certainly with no 
struggle, much less with any desperate exer- 
tion, Allin a moment his feigned sleepiness 
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oat eae bee Doe one oe ee 
pty es ks changed from the ingenuonsntss 
aud confidence of an unsuspecting youth, into 
the fierce indignation mingled with haughty 
seora of a true Danvers. 

Bitter too, and mocking, was the laugh 
which broke from his lipe, as he bent his 
brilliant eyes first upon Dunhbaven, then upon 
Manners—so that his looks seemed to wither 
them up with a blighting, blasting, scorching 
effect. eré was the power of annihilation 
in those looks ! 

“ Wretched old dotards — vile grovelling 
foole!” he exclaimed, in a voice that was 
rather sardonically taunting than fiercely 
irate: “thought ye thus to accomplish your 
black treachery? Bat it is time that I should 
rid myself of my enemies. I sought to let ye 
live—I was willing to s ye—I wanted 
not the lives of such drivelling imbeciles as ye. 
But ye would not let me be merciful! Ye 
thought the faree ye were laying was good : 
but mine was better still—for while ye aimed 
but at outwitting one, I was outwitting two / 
Miserable dotards, all your conversation on 
the bridge was heard by me. Accident willed 
that I should be passing that way at the mo- 
ment when ye loitered to review the schemes 
propounded at Landini’s. Yes—I heard it 
all, and chuckled inwardly to think how ye 
would be bafficd. But enough of words! It 
is deeds now that are required—and all 
enemies must disappear from my path!” 

So terrible grew the looks of Reginald Dan- 
vers as he gave utterance to the last syllables 
of his speech—such fires flashe” from his eyes 
—kruch lightnings played around his brows— 
such satanic malice wrcathed his red lipsp—and 
such a Lucifer-lke vengeance seemed to in- 
spire his whole dilating form—that the two 
wretched old men simultaneously fell upon 
their knees, while the lamp dropped from 
Dunhaven’s hand and was instantaneously 
extinguished. 

The awful work that was then done, took 
not long to do: but it was horrible—most hor- 
rible—ip that profound and pitchy darkness ! 
No cry betrayed the anguish, terror, and de- 
spair of the two old men, as they felt them- 
selves in the power of the fiend-hke Danvers: 
a spell was upon their lips during the few 


brief moments which followed the extinction | f 


of the lamp ere they themselves were plunged 
into a darkness deeper still - the darknese of 
death! For there was first one heavy ak 
in the deep water—another immediately fol- 
lowed: then the trap-door fell into its place 
again—and all was over! 

A few moments afterwards, Reginald Day 
vers passed out of the house with a scoraful 
smue of malignant triumph upon his counte- 
nance, which thus beamed with a wild and 
fearful beauty, as emerging from Deadman’s 
Place he again passed into the pure effulgence 
cf the moonlight, 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE RETURN. 


since the occurrences last 
mentioned; and it was now the close of the 
month of August, 1517. One evening, within 
about an hour of sunsot, old Sir Lewis Sin- 
clair, supported betereen Dr. Bertram and 
Percy Rivers, descended the sloping path 
leading from the eminence on which his man- 
sion stood down to the shore immediately 
facing the Hampshire coast. The worth 
knight was feeble in limbs, broken in healt 
and getting childish in intellect. His temper 
had me nervous and irritable, the resulta 
of habitual intemperance: but of Dr. Bertram 
he ever s.00d in awe, and allowed that indi- 
vidual to domineer over him without daring to 
gr a — bce of his own: — 
times, during the past year, 

Rivers endeav to — his ancle oa 
the evil companionship of the physician: but 
all the measures he had taken to that effect, 
had failed. The doctor felt himself in too 
comfortable a po.ition at Sinclair House to 
abandon his quarters; and thas so far as he 
was concerned, neither threats nor offers of 
bribery on the part of Rivers could induce him 
to depart elsewhere. As for the old kmgbt 
himself, if ever Percy managed to obtain a tew 
minutes’ private interview with him and en- 


A rear had ela: 


deavoured to uade him to get rid of Dr. 
Bertram, Sir Lewis would fly into a with 
his nephew—bid him mind his own busine.»s— 


or else accuse him of entertaining interested 
motives by desiring to cause a breach between 
himself and the doctor. Several times had 
P written to Musidora, urgently represent- 
ing the necessity of her return home to take 
care of her father: bat the young lady's replies 
were always of a character to postpone in- 
definitely the period of her visit to Grantham 
Villa. She however evinced by the tenour of 
her letters that she felt deeply on behalf of her 
parent; and though etill remaining absent 
from home, she was earnest in her exhorta- 
tions that Percy would visit Sinclair Honse as 
frequently as he could and see that the old. 
knight was well treated and tenderly cared 


or. 

Thus the year had ; and now at 
length the long absent daughter was expected 
home in. She had written alike to her 
father and to Percy Rivers, appointing the 
time when she should once more set {foot in 
the Isle of Wight; and it was to meet her on 
her landing that Sir Lewis was at present 
being conducted to the shore by the doctor 
and his nephew, as above ibed. 

. We have already said that it was within an 
hour of sunset on an autumn evening, that the 
knight was thus escorted by P vers and 
his boon companion to the The day 
had been sultry: bat the evening was fresa 
and beautiful. A gentle breese swept over the 
sea, slightly ruffling its surface, and Gilling the 
sail of the ferry-boat which was y ia 
sight. Sir Lewis and his two companions aat 
down upon the beach, watchiug the little 
vessel that was approaching; and in the cuu- 
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versation that took place Percy Rivers could 
not help observing that Dr. Bertram now 
—— — rahe —— inesg as 

wning 8 tic as emeanour was 
wont to be jada tough and repulsive. The 
truth was that the return of Musidora had 
filled the doctor with serious misgivings as to 


the stability of his own position at Sinclair 
House ; ra he therefore deemed it politic and 


prud: at to concilate Percy Rivers as mach as 
possible, in the hope that the young Governor 
would not make to Musidora any communica- 
tions hostile to his interests. Percy fall well 
understood the motives Which actuated Dr. 
Bertram in this change of tone and manner 
towards him: but inatead of being softened 
thereby, he only experienced a deeper loathing 
and contempt for the individual who could thus 
enact the bully at one time and the parasite at 
another. He accordingly treated the ;hysi 
cian with the most chilling reserve; and the 
consequesce was that the nearer the vessel 
approached, the more uneasy did Bertram 
gtuw in his mind. 

At length the ferry-boat touched the strand ; 
and Musidora from the deck waved her hand- 
kerchief to those who were expecting her. The 
planks, to facilitate her landing, were put out; 
aud in a few minutes she was clasped in her 
father's arms. Long and fervent was the 
embrace in which the young lady retained her 
sire: she wept too, as she lavished upon him 
the tenderest caresses ;—and by the eudearing 
words she uttered, as well as by her entire 
manuer towards her father, was it evident that 
she strove to make up in her present kindness 
for that prolonged absence trem her home 
which she felt was too unjustifiable not to need 
every atonement she could off:r. On his side, 
the old man cried with childish delgh at wel- 
coming his daughter agaiu to the litte islet of 
her birth; and though his mature was excee |- 
ingly eeltish, as we have hinted at the com- 
mencement of our tale, yet his increasing 
infirmities, his enfeebled intellect, and bis long 
separation from his only child, all combined to 
make him feel that her presence was necessary 
to soothe and minister unto the wants of his 


age. 

When the first ebullitions of feeling at- 
tendant upon this meeting on the part of the 
father and daughter were over, Musidora gave 
her hand to Percy Rivers with a more affec- 
tionate cordiality than for years past she had 
ever demonstrated towards him; and with a 
look full of gratetul meaning she thanked him 
for all his kind endeavours to promote her 
sire’s happiness during her absence. She then 
turned ‘owards Dr. Bertram; and to the sur- 
prise of Percy Rivers, as well as to the mingled 
joy and triumph of the physician, addressed 
him in terms of affable friendliness. But then 
Musidora knew that the doctor was too well 
acquainted with certain secrets regarding her, 
to render it safe or prudent to convert him 
into an enemy. 

Musidora was attended by the faithful An- 
neita, and also by one of Lord Grantham’s 
pages. The grooms in charge of the horses 
which had borne the travelling perry from 
Greenwich to Portsmouth, had not of course 
erusped in the ferry-boat,—their services being 
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no longer required when once the sea-caatt of 
Hampshire was reached. With regard to Must- 
dora, ta was the change that had taken 

lace in h r appearance during the pas year. 

er counteuance, always of marble paleness, 
thight possibly be still a trifle pa er—that is to 
say, of a less an'mated fairness than héreto- 
fure; and instead of that yleam of a half- 
vanishing amile upon her li », there was a 
settled expression of melancholy, But it would 
have required « very close observd: indeed to 
mark these trivial changes: yet that close 
observer was there present, in the person of 
her cousin Rivers 

But if Sic Lewis Sinc’air perceived not the 
slightest alteration in his daughter's appear- 
ance, she on the other hand was shuckéd and 
afflicted at the change which she observed in 
him. As the party ascended from the beach 
towards Sinclair House,—the old man being 
now supported by Musidora’s arm, Percy 
Rivers noticed that the gaze of the young lady 
was frequently fixed upon her sire’s couu- 
tenance, and that a certain slight quivering of 
the lips, a half-suppressed sigh, and other little 
on of uneasiness, showed how much 
she felt at marking that great and signal 
change. Moreover, these symptows of feeling 
on her side, though outwardly so slight, were 
in reality great and important wheh it is con- 
sidered how passioniless her demeanour was 
wont to be, and how little of what was passing 
in the depths of her soul could ever be read on 
her inscrutable countenauce. 

Then, too, as Peiey Rivers, when unper- 
ceiyed by his fair cousin, guzed upon her ax 
she supported her father’s tuttering steps ap 
the pathway to the house—and as he coutem- 
plated those magnificent features and that 
superb figure, all the beauty and youthful 
freshness of which were otill so brilliant and 
striking,—he could’ not belp wondering within 
himself wherefore she had remained so long 
absent from hume, and what extraordinary 
attractions Grantham Villa could have pre- 
sented for one who by intellect and nature was 
so elevated above the frivolities, the vanities, 
and the hollow enjoyments of aristocratic life ! 

The sun was setting in the western horizon, 
descending to its couch amidst curtains of 
orange and purple, and crimson, and guld,— 
flinging its parting light in neh effulgence upon 
the thick woodlands, and spreading a ruddy 
glow over the gently rippling sea,—when Mu- 
sidura again entered the hume of her birth. 
The servants of the househuid were all thronyg- 
ing in the hall to proffer a respectiul welcome 
to their young wistress: but they were fur 
more numerous than when she had left Sinclair 
House sixteen long months back—and there 
were many stranger faces amougst them; for 
in consequence ot his restoration to the Ran- 
gership and increased revenues, Sit Lewis had 
placed his establishwent on ite former footing 
of splendour. Tv the ould servante of the man- 
sion Musidora spoke with the most cordial 
kindness; to the new ones she returned affable 
acknowledgments for the greetiiigs with which 
they welcomed her. The former were over- 
joyed at the return of their well-beloved yoang 
lady: the latter were much pleased with the 
demeanour of their mistress. 
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On conducting her father into the parlour 
where the ev 
Musidora threw herself u 
the iciness of her nature 
ment beneath the inflaence of ineffable emo- 
tions, she exclaimed with a sudden paroxysm 
of fervour, “Thank heaven, I am once more 
at home !” 

“ Yes, dear "Dora,” cried her father, whim- 
Feringty, “and you shall not leave — 

ere have been times when I have mi ou 


mn a sofa; and all 
issolving for @ mo- 


v much—much more than I ex I 
should when you left me. But you have come 
back, my dear girl—and——and——Give me 
a cup of wine, Bertram !” 

" Wait, dear father, till you have parteken of 
some solid food first,” said Musidora: and with 
a quick but commanding gesture she motioned 
the too willing Bertram to desist from pouring 
out the wine from the flask which he had sad - 
denly snatched up the instant the words fell 
from the old knight's lips. “ Dr. Bertram, I am 
afraid, has been too indulgent and too kind to 
you,” continued Musidora: “but now that lam 
come back, J shall alter all that. Indeed, my 
dear father, you must henceforth listen to me. 
I am going to be your nurse, and shall take 

ou entirely under my charge. You do not 
ook well; and I must see if I cannot have you 
restored to your wonted health.” 

Musidora perceived that the countenance of 
Percy Rivers brightened up at this display of 
firmness on her part. On the other hand, Dr. 
Bertram’s looks had suddenly grown dark and 

loomy at that imperious gesture on the part of 
usidora: but they somewhat cleared up again 
as she went on to speak in a kind of propi- 
tiatory tone of his indulgence to her father. As 
for the old knight himeelf, he gave vent to a 
few pettish remonstrances against being de- 
prived of the liquor which he craved: but find- 
ing that even his friend Bertram yielded to 
Musidora’s authority, he himself could not do 
otherwise than submit. 

They then all sat down to supper; and 
during the meal Musidora took care that 
her father should not fall into any excess with 
regard towine. She allowed him a sufficiency 
to cheer his spirits and put him in good 
homour, but resolutely refused to suffer his 
gcblet to be refilled when once the limit of 
moderation was reached. Yet she pursued 
this course with so much affectionate tender- 
ness, saying so many kiud things, and exercis- 
ing ber influence rather through the medium 
of gentle entreaty than the positive ..ssumption 
ot authority, that the old knight yielded to her 
wishes with a better grace than Percy Rivers 
himself had enticipatag. The result of this 
supper was that the fitst step was taken by 
Musidora towards reclaiming her father from 
the sottish habits into which he had fallen 
during her long absence from home: while 
Dr. Bertram was made to understand that his 
authority was no longer dominant at Sinclair 
louse. 

When Percy Rivers took his leave that 
evening, he said in a whisper to Musidor 
“You have begun well, fair cousin. Pray 
continue in the same manner, and my uncle's 
health may yet be restored. But methinks | 
that so long as @ certain person is beneath this 


ng meal was already spread, | la 
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roo, there will ever be the danger of a rv- 


“ Fear nothing on that head,” replied Musi- 
dora, with firmness in her though 
speaking also in a whisper. “It would not 
be politic to do anything that should give too 
rude as shock to my father’s feelings; and 
therefore I shall not immediately separate him 
from his friend: but in less than a fortnight, 
depend upon my assurance, Percy, that this 
Dr. Bertram will no longer be an inmate of 
Sinclair House.” 

And the promise which Masidora thus made 
her cousin, was fulfilled. During the first two 
weeks which followed her retarn home, she 
gradually weaned her father as much as 
sible from the pleasures of the table. In the 
same affectionate manner which she had 
adopted on the first evening of her arrival, did 
she succeed in regulating the quantity of his 
potations; and as the worthy knight was of a 
temper by no means easy to drive contrary to 
his inclinations, but on the other hand facile to 
lead in silken strings, Musidora’s manageme:'t 
progres-ed most favourably. Thus, even within 
the lapse of a couple of weeks, a marked im- 
provement took place in her sire’s health, 
spirits, and intellect. By rendering the com- 
ene of Dr. Bertram less necessary to 

im, and as it were taking the physician's 
place in keeping the old man's mind continu- 
ously amused, Musidora enabled him to dis- 
pense more and more with that individual's 
presence. She made him rise early in the 
morning and ride fosth with her alone: she 
also took him out to walk with her in the 
orchard and the forest: she assisted him in the 
little business. details of his office as Runger of 
the Woodlands; and in the evening she sat 
with him in the garden, conversing with a 

eiety most unusual on her part, and which 
indeed was assumed for the purpose of cheering 
the enfeebled mind of her parent and enabling 
him to dispense with artificial stimulants. In a 

word, the whole tenour of her conduct was a 
devotedness evidently based on the resolution 
to atone as much as possible for sixtecn 
months’ neglect of her father, and to repair to 
the extent of her power the moral and physi- 
cal injuries he had sustained during her ab- 
sence. 

Yet while pursuing this course, she treated 
Dr. Bertram with no coldness, much less with 
open hostility—so that while he 3 by day 
beheld his authority in the household slipping 
out of his p, he had no defined and posi- 
tive ground for complaint. Though Musidora 
regulated her father’s application to the wine- 
flask according to her own sense of propriety 
in that respect, she attempted not the slightest 
interference with the doctor's predilection for 
the same exhilarating beverage; and even 
while gradually alienating the physician from 
the worthy knight’s society, she permitted him 
to use the house just as if it were his own. 
Thus, by judicious management, by consum- 
mate pradence, and by a trne womanly tact, 
Musidora performed her duty to her father 
without any unfriendly treatment in respect to 
Dr. Bertram. 

But when a fortnight had passed, the young 
ludy one morning sought an opportunity of 
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enteting into certain explanations with the 
physician. Accordingly, while her father was 
engaged inepecting bis stables and issuing 

ers to bis hantsmen and grooms, Musidora 
desired Dr. Bertram to accompany her into the 
garden; and leading him to a shady avenue 
where they could not be observed from the 
hunse, she said in her wonted quiet manner 
and with the even flow of her harmonious 
voice, “The time is come when I must speak 
to you, Dr. Bertram, upon a subject of some 
little importance.” 

“Fair lady,” replied the physician, who was 
walking beside her cap in hand, “I am your 
most obedient servant, and ready to obey you | 
to the extent of my power.” 

“I know and appreciate the friendly feelin 

ou entertain towards my father,” repli 

usidora: and if Dr. Bertram had been a 
very keen observer, he would have noticed a 
i contemptuous wreathing of the young 
lady’s lips as she gave utterance to these 
words; for her heart at the time loathed the | 
little piece of duplicity which policy and pro- , 
dence compelled her to enact. “I am also 
aw ire,” she continued, “that the Earl of 
Grantham, when he visited Sinclair House a 
year ago, had a long and serious conversation 
with you, during which certain topics of im- 
portance were discussed and the strictest 
secrecy concerning them was enjoined,—the 
——— being nothing short of that due to 

igh treason, and the reward being the promise 
of an annual pension. Now, Dr. Bertram, 
how stands your feeling upon those points at 
the present time ?” 

“In the same way that J assured his lord- 
ship of my readiness to obey his wishes in all 
respects,” replied the physician, “am I now 
equally prepared to submit to your cum- 
mands,” 

“You s 


well and wisely, Dr. Bertram,” , 
rejoined 


asidora; “and in a style best cal- 


culated to advance your own interests. I pre- | 


sume that so long as you are well provided 
with the means of ministering to all your wants, 
it is indifferent to you where your abode is 
fixed ?"—and as she thus spoke, she bent upon 
him the fall power of her magnificent dark 
eyes, as if the eloquence of her looks should 
even more forcibly than her words suggest the 
answer that was awaited from his lips. 

“ Wair lady,” he replied, at once comprehend - 
ing the intimation he was about to receive, “ if 
my presence at Sinclair House be in any way 
distasteful, I am not the man to persist in re- 
maining there — especially,” he added with 
prompritnd, “as there is so much kind pro- 
mise in your words seeming to assure me that 
my fatare interests are to be cared for ac- 
cording to the understanding settled between 
me and the Earl of Grantham.” 

“It is my obj ct to preserve that under- 
standing,” said Musidora: then ish ager a 
heavy purse from beneath the folds of her 
garments, she handed it to the physician, ob- 
serving, “ Behold your pension for one year— 
at the expiration of which time, if you present 
yourself at Grantham Villa near Greenwich, 
you will receive a similar sam from the hands 
of the Earl. Thenceforth at the close of each 
successive year—reckoning from August to 


August—may you call at the villa with tho 
certitude of receiving a like amvunt so long as 
the Earl and Countess of Grantham, or either 
of them, remain alive. When they die—as in 
the common courve of natare may be expected 
ere your time or mince may come—it will rest 
with me to muke some other arrangement for 
the payment of your pension, But understand 


me well, Master Welfurd—for you see I know | 


your name—sfiould aught relative to the pst 
ever escape your lips, not merely will your 
annual pension cease, but you will draw down 
upon your head the vengeance of one who has 
power to punish.” 

“The warniny is unnecessary,” rejoined the 
physician, “though all words are sweet that 
come from your lips. But rest assured that I 
prefer the double enjoyment of receiving the 
annual pension and keeping my head upon my 
shoulders to the dismal alternative of losing 
the former and having the latter paraded most 
ignobly on the sammit of Temple Bar.” 

* And now one word more,” said Musidora. 
“Ido not wish my father to know that it is in 
consequence of anv inter erence on my part 
that you leave Sinclair House Yun will there- 
fore when bidding him farewell this day, auffer 
him to believe thut you are acting in accord- 
ance with your own spontaneous will, and that 
urgent business necessitates your speedy de- 
parture hence.” 

“I comprehend you, fair Jady,” replied the 
physician: “and herein shall you also he 
obeyed faithfully and truly, a« in e ery 
other respect. It will not be difficult for a 
man of ready wit, such as I flatter myself tu be, 
to invent feasible causes for my ahrupt leave- 
taking—such, fur example, as the sudden death 
of a relative in some distant part, aud the con- 
sequent inheritance of a large estate.” 

‘Make what excuse you will, Dr. Bertram,” 
ee Musidura: “only let it be done to- 

ay.” 
Withia the hour, fair lady,” exclaimed the 
poor “T observed that the ferry-boat 
rom Hampsiire touched the shure ere now; 
and I can easily pretend that it bure a mes- 
senger for me!’ 

“Good!” said Masidora: and with a slight 
bow, she intimated that there was no farther 
need of his remaining in her presence. 

According to the arrangement just settled, 
Dr. Bertram communicated, within the hour, 
to Sir Lewis Sinclair, the sudden nec. ssity for 
his departure. The knight was grieved: fur 
though having been lately led by his daughter’s 
tinistrations to dispense with much of Ber- 
tram’s companionship, he still liked the man 
too much nut to sorrow at separating fom him. 
But he was tranquillized by the assurance that 
so soon as the learned physician had settled 
his affairs, he would come back to make a long 
sojourn at S:nclair [louse. 

Toat afteravon Musidora and her father sat 
down to dinuer without the doctor; and when 
Percy Rivers galloped across from Carisbrook 
in the evening, he was infinitely delighted to 
learn that the physician was no longer an in- 
mate of bis uncle's mansion. From this da 
forth the improvement in the worthy knight's 
health, spirits, and intellect went on increasing 
most satisfactorily, and at the expiration of 
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five or six months hi« mind was restored to its 1 Lewis: “de 


wonted tone, while his frame had recov 
as much vigour as at his age it cuuld be ex- 
pected te develop. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A FATHER'S PERTINACIOUSNESS. 


A rxar had passed since Musidora’s retarn ; 
and it was once more the month of Au 
One delicions evening, too, of that autumnal 
season was it that the young rai was walking 
with her cousin and her father in 
attached to the mansion. The knight had been 
expatiating at great length upon the complete 
renovation of his health, and congratulating 
himself upon having adopted habits of tem- 
rance with respect to the wine-flask: he had 
tkewise been reciting the many improvements 
which — the past twelve months he had 
introduced into the management of the forest- 
lands in the Isle of Wight ;—and altogether he 
was in the best possible spirits, laughing and 
tulking with the most rational cheerfulness and 


gaiety. 

“ Well, my dear "Dora,” he observed at the 
end of his long speech, “I must freely confess 
that much of all this whereof I am vaunting, 
1s to be attributed to you. Indeed, since you 
returned home to me, I have felt happier than 
perhaps I ever did before in all my life. But 
s'ill there is one subject which at times gives 
me a little uneasiness - and this is that you are 
vot settled in the world as you ought to be.” 

“ My dear father,” said Musidora, with the 
least perceptible accent of excitement, “ this 
as a topic which you and I can best discuss 
alone.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” exclaimed Sir 
Lewis, with a sly glance towards Percy Rivers, 
who, somewhat suspecting the old knight's 
drift, became confused in his looks. “It is my 
opinion that this is the very time and oppor- 
tunity to — upon the — er 

ou are, three-and-twenty years 0 an 
fi married yet-———" a * 

“ My dear father,” — base pig in 
& peremptory tone, “it is my desire that we 
should talk oa something else.” 

‘“* Nay, my dear child,” persisted Sir Lewis, 
taking her arm as if to prevent her eecaping 
from “you surely will hamour your o. 
father by allowing him to give utterance to his 
thoughts, and in his own way? There was a 
time, ‘Dora—and it was not very long 
either—when I did not care so mach about 
you as I have done lately: but ever since your 
return home, I have felt that you are dearer to 
me than I was wont to suspect. You must not 
be angry with me, therefore, if your welfare 
is uppermost in my mind.” 

“You have told me, my dear father,” said 
Masidota, apparently emotionless and on- 
less as she habitually was, “that you me 
better than you used to do. It is because I 


have become more necessary to you; and 

therefore I that you will suggest nothing 

— would ve the effect of separating me | and 
m you. 


the orchard | fo 


“i¢ was the eral opinion 
—* when boy and ‘gir segacher, 


Bat now 


nephew, are not giving utterance 
——nevertheless, as you are one of the family, 
and as what Lam about to propose rogers 


yourse. 
“ My dear uncle,” interrupted Percy, bewil- 

dered and —— — the tara re i urse 

was v ought to listen to my 

— — —“ talk: apon some other 

topic. For example, you were proposing just 

now to have a new road cut through the 
rest——»” 


“ Never = = — — Lewis, the 
present, nephew,” interru per- 
tinaciously adhering to the subject which had 
risen uppermost in his mind. “ Mausidora’s 
welfare is of much greater consequence to me 
than a stupid road through a forest; and when 
I reflect that in the ordinary course of nature 
I cannot have — to live, it is natural 
enough } should to see her comfortably 
settled. Upon this subject I have been think- 
ing for some time past; and I connder it to be 
a burning shame that s young lady of her good 
looks—for it is no flattery to tell her that she 
is a very fine handsome young woman——” 

“ Really, my dear father, I mast beg and be- 
seech that you will at once abandon this topic !” 
—and Musidora spoke with a firmness that 
was alike imperious and peremptory. 

“Then, daughter, I shall do no such thing,” 
exclaimed Sir Lewis, half engrily and half 
jocalarly. “It is your duty to listen when 

our father confidently believes he is s in 

r your Percy, do not lag behin 
Here, give me yourarm, There! that’s right ! 
It is in this manner, between your both, 
that I wish to pass the remainder of my 
existence. And now perhaps, "Dora and 
Percy, you understand what I mean ?” 

Neither Musidora nor Rivers made any 
observation. Perhaps it was, with regard to 
the former, that she knew not what to say; 
and she accordingly walked on by her father’s 
side, supporting arm, with her looks bent 
downward, bat with no betrayal of any inward 
feeling upon her countenance. In respect to 
Percy Rivers it was not altogether confusion 
now that sent the blood mantling up to his 


cheeks: he bly entertained a revival of 
thet hope w he had long thought dead 
within him. 


“ When I bethink me,” resumed Sir Lewis, 
that you two, 
were destined for 
each other; and I can’t imagine how it was 
et ea ete rey hike 
ow t to A ng hitherto 
remained camenied. tha ialoace is thas you 
have never met anybody whom you have con- 
sidered worthy of becoming your partner for 
life. Is is time that you did marry: and whom 
could you better than your cousin whem 
you have known from her infancy ?” 
“Enough, father!” suddenly exclaimed Musi- 
dora, with a strange expression of countenance 
an ly flashing forth of firs from 
her unfathomable eyes. “it is indelicate for 


“No, no—I would not do that!” cried Sir ! you to talk in this manner! 
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“ Nay, daughter,” cried the knight, “I pray 
thee to curb this pretty indignation of thine. 
- 1 makes thee look mer, no doubt: but 
thou hast not need of such sudden display of 
emotion to enhance thy beauty. My mind is set 
apon the point; and let me tell thee,” added Sir 
voice and look suddenly becoming 
fall of endearment, “that it would be the hap- 
pices moment of my life to behold thee t 

ride of Percy Rivers. Then might I take up 
my residence with ye both at Carisbrook; and 
the remainder of my existenc: would pass on 
without a care. Now, Percy, you shall answer 
me first, Will you make your old uncle happy? 
do you love him enough for this? But since 
I have broken the ice, I had better leave you 

er to settle the matter between you.” 

And having given utterance to these last 
words with uncommon haste, Sir Lewis Sin- 
elair abruptly turned away and hurried off to- 
wards the mansion at a very quick pace. In- 
deed the movement was altogether su sudden 
on hia part, that Musidora and Percy were left 
thus alone together ere they even had an in- 
stant’s leisure to anticipate the old man’s in- 
ention. 

A profound 
and heir position was most awkward an 
embarrassing. But Musidora was the first 
to make up mind to any settled course; 
and in a low deep voice, which for her was in- 
dicative of extraordinary emotion, she said, 
“Perey, had not my father gone to such a 
length, and had he cuntented himself with 
mere hints or allusions J xhould not have 
appeared to notice the subject when we were 

one together. But as his observations have 
been so puinted and his desire has been 
eo definitely expressed, it is impusable for 
you and me to avoid all mention of the topic.” 

“ And is it a paintul one for you to speak 
of, Musidora?” asked Percy in tremulous ac- 
cents. 

“ Yes—painfal,” she responded, still in that 
same low deep voice as beſore, “ because I am 
unable to obey my father’s wishes, even if yuu 
yourself——— 

“Oh! do not raise the slightest doubt as to 
the state of my ieelings towards you!” cried 
Rivers, with the enthusiasm of a love thar 
would never die though hope itself should 
perish. “Those feelings are ever the same! 
And there was a moment, Musidora, while your 
father was ere now speakiog, when the thought 
thrilled through me that it was possible you your 
sel{ might now-——But no !” he suddenly ejacu 
lated, with a voice of despuir, ashe marked the 
iciness of manner which his cousin had all in 
a moment put en again after it had appeared 
to be thawing somewhat. “ Pardon mg, theu, 
Musidora, it I did venture thus to hope! 
—pardon me also if 1 have alluded to tha: 
love of mine which now is devoid of hope 
once more. Not or worlds should I have 
touched upon the forbidden topic, had not my 
wnele thus forced it upon us! But hear me 
declare, Musidora, that if I remain unmarried 
it is for your sake—if I have never even 
thought of marrying another, it is still for your 
sake—and if 1 invoke Heaven to witness my 
solemn vow that 1 never, never will marry any 


silence existed on both sides; 
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“ Hold, Percy! swear not thus rashly !” ex- 
claimed Musidora, with a sudden paroxysm ot 
excitement; and again did a wild unearthly 
lustre shine in her deep dark eyes as she turned 
them fall upon her cousin. “ no vow 
of that kind ſor my sake—beca use 
I shall never marry.” 

And as Musidora spoke these last words, her 
voice grew suddenly cold, as if it were borne 
upon breath chill as the breese which sweeps 
over the glaciers of the north. 

“Oh! there is something dreadful to hear 

ou speak thus, and in such a tone!” cried 

ercy, gazing upon her with mingled affliction 
and surprise. “Wherefore should you never 
marry? Heaven knows it isnot on my account 
that I ask this question? for if you loved 
another, and it engured your happiness to 
espouse him, I should he the first to persuade 
you to the alliance. No, no, Musidora,” he 
added, with passionate vehemence, “ love has 
not made me altogether selfish: buat the hope- 
lessness of that love has taught me to sympa- 
thize with others whose hearts cherish av 
affection. Wherefore should you declare that 
you will never marry—you so young, sc 
bright, so beautiful? Oh, it is unnatural te 


d | hear you talk thus! Is your heart an icy chaos 


over which the 8 irit of love can never move 
with power to quicken its best and holiest feel- 
ings? Believe me, it is terrible—Oh, ‘tis ter- 
rible indeed, to hear one so young and loveable 
as you decl ire that you cannot love?” 

“‘T did not say so—no, I did not say so!” ex- 
claimed Musidora, thrown off her guard by the 
impassioned accents and vehement words of 
her cousin; and her whole frame trembled 
visibly with a cold shudder. 

‘‘ But you said you would never marry—and 
is not that the same thing ?” he immediately 
demanded. “Oh! ie did you speak thus? 
Heavens! is it possible, Musidora, that anything 
has ever happened to you to render that idea 
a settled resolve in your heart? ” 

“Percy,” said Musidora, having regained all 
her wonted presence of mind, aud speaking 
with her habitual iciness of lousk and passion- 
less continuity of tone, “this conversa.iun 
must not be prolonged. Yet for my own sake 
I mast declare that if aight that I have said 
has excited in your mind a suspicion even 
the faintest —injurious to the purity of my cha 
racter or the innocence of my suul, then banish 
that suspicion from your mind as most dis- 
honouring to your cousin!” 

‘‘ Musidora,” said Percy, alike bamiliated 
and afflicted by his fuir relative’s words, ‘ § 
helieve you—heaven knows that I believe you! 
But yet it is strange to hear you proclaim so 
G@rmly and so resolutely thas you will never 
marry. However, we will not continue this 
painfal topic. At .-he same time, your futher 
will presently demand of me what has passed 
between us. How am I to answer him? 

“My father will put a similar question to 
me,” rejoined Musidora: “und I[ shall tell hiw 
that in his seal for my welfare, he was led intu 
an indiscretion bordcring upon indelicacy. I 
shall tell him also that I will not marry where 
[cannot give my heart, and that much as ! 
esteem Percy Rivers as a relution—much us J 
value him as a friend —much as he is endewed 
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to me in ome sense, as the companion of my|man and a young woman are thus forced ro 


girlhood—yet that I do not love him in that | 


sther sense which can alone justify a right- 
minded female to think of marri 
what I shall tell my futher; and I believe that 
my words will have sufficient weight te prevent 
him from ever placing you and me in so em- 
barrassing and unpleasant a position again. 
What you will say, Percy, I must leave to your 
own sense of respect for yourself, and kindness 
towards me. And now that we bid farewell to 
the topic, let as be affectionate cousins and 
faithful fiicnds as we were before.” 

Thas spcaking, Musidora, with the most 
affable frankness, proffered ber hand, which 
Rivers took with a kindred air of honest can- 
doar. Then, in order to relieve his cousin 
from the painfalness of saying more to ker 
father than was absolutely necessary upon the 
topic just discussed, he himeelf at once sought 
an interview with the worthy knight, and 
made to him such representations as to con- 
vince him that he had taken a rash and un- 
wise step in endeavouring to persuade his 
daughter and nephew into an alliance which 
ance circumstances was unfitting aud ausuit- 

e. 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE DEATH-BED. 


Tia sped onward,—that never ceasing tide 
which bears everything upon its surface: a year 
and a-halt glided away, aud it was the month 
of January, 1520 The snow lay thick upon 
the fields and the woodlands of the Isle of 
Wight—the sky was of a leaden hue—and the 
atmosphere was filled with a nipping cold. 

Why treads every toot so gently within the 
walls of Sinclair House? wherefore is there a 
gloomy foreboding upon the countenance of 
every inmate? It is because Sir Lewis Sin- 
clair lies stretched upon a bed of sickness, 
whence there is no hope that he will ever rise 
again. For six weeks has death been slowly 
but steadily advancing; and now the grim 
destroyer seems to be near at hand. 

From the first moment of her father’s illness 
Musidora was unremitting in her assiduities 
and attentions, Scarcely allowing herself even 
a few brief hours each night to snatch the re- 
pose that was necessary to sustain her strength 
throughout the ordeal, she was almost con- 
stantly by the side of her father’s couch; and 
nothing could exceed the affectionate gentle- 
ness with which she ministered to the old man. 
Percy Rivers, too, never allowed a day to pass 
withoat riding over from Carisbrook to spend 
some hours in the sick-chamber, and as much 
as possible relieve Muousidora in the t:sk of 
soothing the mind of the departing knight. 

Thus the cousins were thrown together more 
than ever they had been since their youthful 
playmate-days. The effect was that all the 
eberished love of Percy Rivers for Musidora 
acquired a tenderness of an ineffable character ; 
while on the other hand, the lady herself expe- 
rienced a deeper and sincerer friendship for 
her generous-hearted relative. When a young 
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pass hours tugether in each other's society, 
and under such pecaliar circumstances, an in- 
timacy of no ordinary character must inevi- 
tably arise: and intimate though the cousins 
were befure, yet now this intimacy was drawa 
as closely as that which subsists between a 
brother aud a sister. The tack of watching by 
the coucl of an invalid develops many new 
traits in the character of individuals; and ix 
was —— for a generous disposition, as 
that of Musidora naturally was, to remain 
untouched by the truly filial attentions which 
Percy Rivers demonstrated towards her father. 
Nevertheless, she did not love her cousin in 
the trne meaning of the term: but she learnt 
to love him in the light already alluded to— 
namely, as a sister loves a brother. She expe- 
rienced a sense of deep obligation to him for 
the zeal which he thus manifested in hie 
endeavours to soothe the last days of the old 
man’s life: she felt that in Percy she possessed 
a true and sincere friend; and knowing how 
fondly, how deeply he loved her, she more than 
ever compassionated that hopeless affection 
which he had so long and so faithfully che- 
rished. 

On the other hand, Percy Rivers discovered 
in Musidora’s character many admirable traits 
for which he could scarcely have given her 
credit. From the circumstance of her too pro- 
tracted absence from home at the time she was 
staying at Grantham Villa,—an absence, too, 
which was thus prolonged despite the many 
letters he had written to urge her retarn,—he 
had naturally fancied that her regard for ber 
father was not so great as that which under 
any circumstauces a daughter should exhibit ; 
and when, after she did come back, he had 
observed the attentions she bestowed upon the 
old man, he had looked upon her conduct as 
arising rather from remorse on account of pre- 
vious neglect, than from a sincere filial devw- 
tion. But now, under the trying and peculiar 
circumstances of the sick-ruom, he speedily 
beheld enough to convince him tbat he was 
mistaken as to his previous estimate of Musi- 
dora’s sentiments towards her sire. He saw, 
indeed, that she was most tenderly attached to 
her parent—that she cherished him with a love 
the most genuine and profound—and that how- 
ever resulutely she might hitherto have cloaked 
the natural emotions of her heart beneath a 
garb of ice, this same heart could melt into 
softness and send forth the warmest tears to 
flow from her eyes and scald her cheeks at the 
thought of losing him. In a word, all the 
manifold proofs of filial affection and sterling 
devotion which her nature now put forth, 
might be likened unto those beautiful Alpine 
flowers which lie long unsuspected and un- 
known beneath a thick surface of snow, bat 
which become revealed in all their unaffected 
simplicity and ineffable purity when the snow 
melts away from above them, 

The illness of the old knight had originated 
in @ very severe cold, and was followed by 
what muy be termed a rapid breaking up o 
his constitution: but he retained his con- 
ciousness until the very last. Often and often, 
during the six weeks that he was thus gradually 
sinking into the embrace of death, would he 
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lie, prop up by the pillows of his couch, 
casing ——— upon his daughter and his 
nephew, while his looks showed what was paw- 
ing in his mind. Bat since that memorable 
day when he had committed himelf so awk- 
wardly in respect to them both, as described in 
the previous chapter, he had never once alluded 
t the same topic: indeed he appeared to have 
banished it frou: hie memory uatil illness thus 
prostrated him upon that couch whence he fels 
that he was never to rise again. Then did that 
topic come back to his thoughts, gradually 
assuming « strength which incressed in propor- 
tion as his own physical powers were wasting 
away: 80 that it soon became as easy to read 
what was passing in his mind as to observe 
the pebbles at the bottom of a crystal stream. 
Still the old man appeared unwilling to give 
utterance to his wishes, though with his looks 
were they expressed as eloquently as eyes that 
were glazing beneath the touch of death could 
express anything at ail! 

Now, as Musidora failed not to cbserve the 
tenour of her father’s thoughts on those occa- 
sions, she could scarcely do otherwise than 
prepare herself for the arrival of that moment 
when he would be certain to overcome his 
reluctance and give verbal utterance to his 
wishes. We may therefore suppose that Musi 
dora experienced all the battlings of a deep 
and painful inward struggle as to the course 
she ought to pursue when the sapreme moment 
should come. She did aot love Percy in any 
other sense than as a friend and a sister: she 
had loved once—and never could love again! 
The power of love was dead within her: that 
sentiment at least was frozen in her heart, 
vever to be thawed by human influence—nor 
in this world! Yet if it were her father’s 
dying wish that she should marry him, ought 
she to refuse? ought she again to say that she 
could not comply with that injunction because 
she dared not bestow her hand where she could 
not give her heart? N.: she dared not nerve 
herself to answer in the negative upon such 
grounds: for had she not consented to marry 
him whom she had believed at the time to be 
the King, though she loved him not? To re- 
fuse to become the wife of Percy, therefore, on 
such‘a plea, was a duplicity, a deceit, a false- 
hood, which she dared net practise by the side 
of the bed of death. 

The hour so long foreseen, and so much 
dreaded, came at last. It was one evening, when 
Sir Lewis awoke fron a short and troubled sleep, 
that he fixed his eyes more earnestly thane er, 
and with a deeper — also, upon his 
daughter and his nephew, ae they sat together 
by the side of his bed. The medical attendant 
was in the room at the time; and from certain 
symptoms familiar enough to the experienced 
professional eye, he knew that the moment of 
dissolution on the part of his — was not 
very far distant. in terms of befitting deli- 
cacy he hinted to the old knight that if he 
had any parting instractions to give to those 
that were nearest and dearest to him, it were 
better not to delay doing #0. The medical 
attendant then gently quitted the room; and 
Musidora, with the tears streaming down her 
chervks, threw herself upon her father’s breast 
aud poured forth the abundance of her sorrow. 
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“ Dun’t weep, dear ‘Dora —don't weep, ° satd 
the dying psrent, in a feeble and tremuluas 
voice. “You have been a good danghter to 
me—and have no.hing to reproach yuurvelf 
for. I am not sure that [have akogether dene 
my duty towards you: perhaps I have been 
selfish—thinking too mach of myself and of 
my own interests——” 

“ Dearest father, do not speak to me thus!” 
cried Musidora, with passionate accents of 
grief: and there was nothing ice-like—naaght 
of glacier coldness—in her looks, her voice, or 
her conduct now! 

‘Well, well,” said the old man, “we will 
not speak of the past more than is necessary. 
But for the present, and for the future, there 
is something in my mind—something I should 
like to say—but which I know not how to 
speak——Perey, my nephew, you will be kind 
and good to my poor girl when I am gone? 
——she will be all alone in the world 

‘Oh, my dear uncle!” exclaimed Rivers, 
pressing to his lips the hand of his dying rela- 
tive, “ I will be unto her as a brother——” 

“ As a brother,” faintly repeated Sir Lewis, 
with a subdued gasp—for the tide of I'fe was 
ebbing away and all his powers were sinking. 
“ Yes—but——Oh, ’Dora! there is one last 
wish—Percy, I have but a single thing to 
desire 

My dear father,” said Musidora, “ hesitate 
not to give utterance to all that is in your 
mind. [ shall be unhappy for the rest of my 
days—Oh! more unsappy than — But speak, 
dear father! say what you will! Give me 
your commands impart your wishes——and 
all, everthiag, shall be obeyed !” 

“ God bless thee, mv child! Now I shall 
die happy! Percy,” added the old knight, as 
he turned his glazing eyes to his nephew, 
* will on also promise to attend to my last 
wor s?” 

“ Yes, dear uncle—faithfully—most faith- 
fully !° was the fervid answer. 

he a ie of satisfaction—we might even sey 
of joy—fiamed up for an instant in the eyes 
of the dying man: but the same emotion 
which cause it, likewise choked his powers of 
atterance. [nstinctively aware that bis last 
moments were at hand, Musidora and Percy 
sank down upon their knees by the side of the 
bed. Sir Lewis Siuclair made another effort 
to speak, but could only give atterance to a 
few inarticulate and broken syllables: he how 
ever placed the hand of Musidora in that of 
Percy Rivers—and the next instant was no 


more ! 
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A week had pxssed —the faneral was over - 
and Masidora Sinclair sat atone in her own 
Chamber, in that spacious manmon of which 
she was now the wistrese. But how cold ~ 
how dreary—how desulate it seemed !—for 
mighty is the change which death works in 
haman abodes, when it beara away a loved 
and cherished being to those habitations in 
another world to which the eye cannot pene- 
trate and which are beyond the stars! 

Masidora reflected upon her po-ition. It 
was her sire’s last wish, expressed in a manner 
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too solemn and too fall of meaning too solemn and too fall of meaning either to 
doubt or disregard, that she should become the 
wife of Perey Rivers. Bat never, nevet eould 
she inform her cousin that she had been made 
the vietim of a vile and detestable necro- 
mancer! No: there was an awe—a horrot— 
even a despair, sitting too heavily upon her 
soul, to allow it to find vent for that tremen- 
dous secret. Yet, on the other hand, how 
eould she possibly accompany him te the altar, 
allowing him to be deceived as to her real con- 
dition ? That her marriage with the false 
King—or rather with Lionel Danvers—had all 
along been utterly null and void, she well 
knew, based as it was on fraud and deceit. 
Bat in addition to that knowledge she had 
heard from old Manners, three vears and a half 
back, that Lionel Rimeelf was dead and had 
been succeeded by his cousin Lord Reginald. 
Thus, in no way did the mock-marriage act as 

a legal barrier against her contracting a new 
aaa legitimate alliance. But were there not 
moral grounds upon which she should refrain? 
And yet how was she to dtsregard her sire’s 
dying wish—that wish too, which she had so 
fervently and so solemnly promised to obey ? 

What was rhe to du? how was she to act? 
Fever never in all her life, had the unhappy 

ari been so cruelly bewildered! ‘True, it was 
* early after her parent’s death to devote at- 
tention to the subject: but in the first place it 
forced itself upon her thoughts; and secondly 
she was in duty boundto let her cousin know 
upon what footing they were thenceforth to 
meet—whether as mere friends and relatives, 
or whether as having been solemnly affianced 
and betrothed by the bedside of death ? 

We have already said that not for a single 
instant could Musidora entertain a thonght of 
unbosoming herself frankly and unreservedly 
to Percy R-vers re — the past jecideote 
of her hfe. Even if she herself were inclined 
to do so, she felt that s'e would not have the 
power; for there was that intuitive feeling 
within her which made her deeply sensible 
that an irresistible spell would choke her utter- 
ance and seal her lips if she endeavoured to 
enter upon a narrative of the past. And yet, 
on the other hand, she shrank from the idea of 
practising so gross a deceit and so profound a 
duplicity towards a generous-hearted, confiding, 
and noble-minded young man, as to ‘allow him 
to conduct her, with the belief that she was a 
virgin-bride, to the altar—she who had been 
made, though innocently so, the victim of a 
remorseless magician ! 

Such was the tremendous conflict that taged 
in Masidora’s mind, as she meditated upon the 
eourse which she ought to pursue. The next 
day she again ehut herself up in her room, 
and reflected long and painfully upon the sub- 
ject : but still without coming to any decision. 
Nevertheless, she gradual.y felt the strength of 
her moral objections diminishing beneath the 
weight of an impericus necessity; and on the 
third day, when she once more meditated on 
the tnpic, sophistry -- that bane of every honoar 
able feeling—still farthe: weakened her deli- 
Cate sense o' propriety. Fur this same sophis- 
try whispered in her ear, that it was not she 
who had given encouragement to Percy Rivers 
—that she on the cuntrary had suff him to 
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know she did not love him, and had even told 
him at one time positively and frankly that she 
would never marry; Lut that still he had gone 
on hoping—or if not hoping, at least loving as 
fordly as ever—and that it was through no 
fault of her's her father had been led to express 
the dying wish that had thus plunged her into 
so much perplexity and embarrassment. The 
conclusion, therefore, to which she came wae 
that if Rivers, who had himself so fer- 
vidly promised to obey his uncle’s last wishes, 
chose to act apon that pledge and receive her 
as his wife, be must take her a: she was, with 
all the mysterious past hanging around her— 
and that if de sought no explanation, she was 
not bound to offer any. 

Musidora was far too intelligent, mach too 
strong-minded, and also endowed with feelings 
naturally too frank and generous, not to be 
well aware that this reasoning was mere so- 

histry, and that the conclusion to which it 

rought her was illogical and devoid of all 
rectitude of principle. But she felt herself the 
creature of circumstances—the victim of an 
imperions necessity. She believed that she 
was swayed by destiny itself, and that it were 
vain and useless to attempt to battle against 
fate. With such a tone of mind—or rather, 
having been bronght -to such conclusions — 
Masidora acted in the way which in nearly all 
similar cases is the course that frail human 
nature adopte. For the best of human nature 
is too often but frailty after ull, when the deve- 
lopment of an immense amount of moral 
— is needed to accomplish a painfal 

Not to dwell, however, at any greater length 
upon this portion of our narrative, we may 
observe that at the expiration of a few days 
Musidora suffered Percy Rivers to understand 
that it rested with himself to decide upon what 
terms they were thenceforth to meet. 

“You have before told me,” he replied, 
“ that you can never love me save ar a friend: 
but on the other hand, so illimitable is my love 
for you, tha it fills me with the presentiment 
that my affection will beget a kindred senti- 
ment in your heart. If therefore you do not 
absolutely recoil from the idea of becoming my 
wife it will be with joy, and gratitude, and 
hope, that I shall regard myself as your affi- 
anced husband.” 

For an instant—but only for a single instant 
—a strange and almost ghastly expression ap- 
peared upon Musidora’s countenance: yet it 
flitted away again so suddenly that Percy 
Rivers instantaneously fancied he was mistaken 
in believing that he had even caught a vanish- 
ing glimpse of any such look upon her fine 
features at all. At the same moment, too, she 
placed her hand in his own; and with a smile 
that was coldly sweet, she said, “ Percy, I 
will be unto you a dutiful and devoted wife.” 

Twelve months afterwards the marriage of 
Percy Rivers and Musidora Sinclair was cele- 
brated at Carisbrouk Castle, which thencefurta 
became the home of our heroine, 
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CHAPTER Li. 
THB LANDIXIS’ PLOT. 


Ix was about the time of Musidora’s marriage 
to Percy Rivers—namely, in the month of 
January, 1521—that the following scene took 

lace at the establishment of Master Landini 

Lombard Street, London. 

It was evening—and old Alessandro was 
closeted with his nephew Mark in the private 
office behind the counting house. The outer 
shutters were closed - business-hours were over 
—the front door was made fast—and the clerks 
of the establishment as well as the jewel- 
workers up-stairs had lett some time. A cheer- 
ful fire blazed in the grate of the private office 
—a lamp burnt upon the table—and the light, 
playing upon the countenances of the uncle 
and nephew, showed that they were grave and 
serious, as if subjects of immense moment were 
wuder discussion. Tie lapse of a few years 
since last we spoke of the Landinis had pro- 
duced a marked effect upon the old man,—his 
form being more bowed, his limbs more en- 
feevbled, and his countenance indented with 
devper wrinkles. But he retained all the vigour 
of his intellect—aye, aud likewise that insatiate 
thirst for vengeance which in one sense ap- 
pare to exhilarate its powers, rendering it 

een and astute for purposes of mischief. With 
regard to the nephew, being in the prime of 
lite, the lapse of a few vears had worked but 
little change in him—unless it were to trace 
that line across the forehead whieh usually be- 
lo. gs to the countenance of the avaricious, 
grvedy, and grasping individual whose life is 
passed in the pursuit of gein. 

Upon the table at which the uncle and 
nephew were seated, lay the immense volume 
containing the histo y of Bianca Landini; and 
it was open at the concluding page of that ill- 
fated lady's narrative. There were also vast 
numbers of papers and deeds, tied round with 
string, and endorsed with the name of Danvers 
—thereby showing that they related to the 
affairs of that family. 

“It is good, nephew,” said the elder Ales- 
sandro, “to retresh our memories in respect to 
every point connected with the history of our 
ancestress—even though our minds were al- 
ready impressed with each and all of these 
details. But especially was it needful that we 
should read that narrative again this evening, 
to sharpen as it were the keenness of our appe- 
tites for vengeance, now that the moment is 
so near at hand when this vengeance is tube 
consummated! As the repetinon of the same 
war song, though so tuniuliar to the ear, is use- 
tul to inspire not only the stalwart warrior 
rashing on into the ranks of battle, but even 
the mettled courser that proudly bears him in 
his career of glury—so dves the recapitalation 
of Bianca's wrongs kindle into a more vivid 
glow those cravings for vengeance which are 
hereditary with us. Now, Mark, tarn to the 
volume ouce more; aud read slowly and deli- 
berately that passage in the instractions which 
the dying Nino Landini gave to his son Ludo- 
vico, relative tu the oature of the vengeance 


which he recommended as the more terzible’ 
because the more lasting in ite effects,” 

Mark, in obedience to his uncle's 
drew the mighty volame towards him, and read 
in a low, deep, measured tone the following 
words :—“ But to wreak this vengeance effee 
tually, i¢ must not be by means of your weapon, 
nor of the hired assassin'’s dagger. There is a 
vengeance more terrible than that of taking 
away life. If you take the life of an enemy, 
you place him beyond the reach of farther 
pain at once; and this is scarcely a vengeance 
to be contemplated with satisfaction. But if 
zon get your enemy into your power— involve 

im in a web of difficulties that shall be inex- 
tricable—insidiously draw in the meshes tighter 
and tighter around him, so that utter ruin at 
last stares him in the face,—this is true ven- 
geance; because he remains alive for you to 
tell him that you are avenged, and he lives on 
in wretchedness and misery to feel day after 
day and hour after hour the effects of your 
vengeance !” 

“It is well!” observed old Alessandro, when 
his nephew had concluded this quotation from 
the history of Bianca Landini. “Never have 
I lost sight of the recommendations contained 
in that passage; and it was in pursuance of 
the advice thus given that I began by so art- 
tully leading Lord Lionel Danvers to invest 
his fortune in my hands and entrust me with 
its whole and sole management. Fortunate 
was it tor the success of our plans, thut at Lord 
Lionel’s death the youthful Regiuald enabled 
us to continue in the same course. You have 
sepn, Mark, how | have taken advantage of his 
inexperience to enmesh him in vur toils: you 
have beheld how | suggested a variety of ways 
in which he conld dispose of his immense 
capital in a manner which he has been led to 
regard as most lucrative. With what blind 
contidence has he continued to pour into our 
bank the surplus of his Contiuental revenues, 
which together with the produce of his English 
estates have all been laid out according to my 
advice. Four years and a halt have elapsed 
since Lord Reginald Danvers entered into pos · 
session of the family tities and estates; and 
during that period the work of ruin has been 
slowly but not the less surely progressing. And 
you have seen tvo, Mark, that on each of the 
occasions whev Lord Reginald has paid one ot 
his abrupt, brief, and vola:le visits to London, 
I have obtained at his hands written acknow- 
ledgments, all in due form, not merely approv- 
ing of the mode wherein his treasures Dave 
been Jaid out, but likewise positively and deti- 
nitely enjoining each particular proceeding. 
And what is the result?” exclaimed vld Lau- 
dini, with a fiendish smile of satisfaction. “It 
is this—that I have so contrived as to dissi 
the entire fortune of Keyinald Danvers, and 
strip him of every coin that he possesses ! 
Nay, more—I have brought him immensely 
into my own debt, so that the very title-deeds 
ot his estates both in England and on the 
Contineat—all of which 1 have induced hin 
to entrust to my keeping - will be held as 
security for the payment of the immeusy 
amounts in which 1 have contrived to make 
him my debtor !” 

‘“‘ And think you not, my dear uncle,” asked 
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the nep nephew, trembling with min satisfac- 
—— Sead Pros) * 
ve es 
means Baer fat ro over-reach hia 
oelt think you 
vere 


ng fad end robbery, or malver- 
us * 


— is impossible!” ed Ales- 


sandro in a firm and decisive tone. “I have 


layed the — too cautiously and too well. , 
Wherever I 
was running inte speculations which the world 


at large believed to be fall of promise, but 


which my own shrewdness and experierce told | 


me must result in inevitable failure — there 


have I laid out the riches of Lord Reginald | 


trembling in our bese pcr ged a suppliant 
for means to live~and at all events entreating 
that we will not press too hardly upon him for 
the payment of those sums in which he is made 
our — On! ah those — men — 
80 strangely some few years back 
were with us gt this moment —how would they 
rejoice at the prospect of approaching ven- 
geance I” 
~ Uncle, was there not indeed something 
strange in that disappearance to which you 


of a mercantile house that | have’ just alluded?” said Mark, shuddering 


visibly. “You remember, they sat with us 
until a late hour, — this very scheme 
of vengeance which we have been carrying out, 
and which now touches upon the threshold of 
success: they were to return again in a fow 


Danvers. When argosics were trading to such | days to review the plans laid down ;—but we 


Mediterranean ports where they stood the best 


chance of being captured by pirates—in those , 


vessels did I send rich freights of merchandize 
in the name of Danvers. But all this you 


know full well: and it is needless for me to re- , 


capitulate the measures which have been taken 
to dissipate the enormous wealth which his 
evnfiding folly placed in our hands. Mark,” 
aided the old man, with another malignant 
smile, bat lowering his voice to a whisper as if 
the very walls had ears,—“ I have adopted 
such a course that while Reginald Danvers is 
rained beyond redemptwn, no human being 
can impute dishonesty to me!” 

‘Bat will you not be accused, dear uncle, of 
ignorance, carelessness, impradence, aud want 


of sufficient forethought ?—will you not,” con. ! 


tinued the nephew, “be charged with having 
pursued the most reckless game? Indeed, if 
the tribunals were appealed to, would it be held 
rational or reasonable that such enormous 
wealth could be dissipated in comparatively so 
short atime? Consider, my dear uncle—it is 
barely five years since you first began thus to 
lay out the money of the Danvers family-——” 

“ And if those papers,” interrupted the elder 
Landini, 
table, “be produced before any judge in Eng- 
land, it must be admitted that everything was 
fair, honest, and straigh:forward. But let me 
antici every objection which might pos- 
sibl offered. Supposing it were said that 
while I have been thus dissipating the fortune 
of Lord Danvers, I have not impaired my own 
—that while he is ruined, I am a richer man 
than ever. Then, what would be my response ? 
That I ran no risk myself and incurred no 
hazard of my own, because I was a mere agent 
ot Lord Reginald’s speculations. If it be asked 
wherefore, when I saw venture after venture 
fail, I did not counsel him to pause,—my reply 
would be that it was impossible to check the 
headiong career of an obstinate, vain, and 
self-sufficient young man, who was intent upon 
gambling with his resonrces, and who grew 
the more venturesome in proportion as his 
fortunes became the more desperate.” 

“T am satisfied with all that you say,” re- 
plied Mark. “Indeed, it is impossible to dis- 
pute the justice of your reasoning, or to doubt 

edmirable precautions you have taken.” 

“And now, nephew,” resumed the old man, 
“vill it not bea glorious sight for as to behold 
Reginald Danvers stand pale, ghastly, and 


pointing to the docaments on the} 


never saw them more! Think you, I ask, that 
oftheir own accord they kept away ?” 

“Nephew, you seem to tremble as you 
speak?” said old Landini, gazing fixedly upon 

ark. ‘ What is this that oa eel ?—is there 
any misgiving in your mind ?” 

“To speak soothly, dear uncle,” was the 
reply—and Mark flung a hasty, shuddering 
glance around,—“ I do feel as if the weight of 
an evil presentiment were upon my mind. 1 
know not how it is—but the nearer we advance 
to what we hope will be the consummation of 
our revenge, the more do I tremble lest by 
any accident it should all redound upon our- 
selves. Does not this tale,”"—and he pointed 
to the volume containing the legend of Bianca 
Landini,—*“ seem to prove that Lord Walter, 
the seducer of my ancestress, was endowed with 
strange powers? And remember you not the 
wild tale which old Manners told us, of how 
he was borne along upon the coal- black steed 
at a preternatural pace—how he was fed by 
the hand of enchantment in his dungeon —and 
how Lord R:ginald himself confessed to the 
old man how his predecessor Lionel had dealt 
in the black arts ? 

“I have forgotten nothing that Master Man- 
ners told us the night he was here,” responded 
the elder Landini; “ and no one knows better 
than I that the race of Danvers is a dread 
and a fearfulone But there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that Lord Reginald inherits 
any of those wild and mysterious powers which 
may have been possessed by his ancestors. 
Qn the contrary, dues not every circumstance 
tend to prove that he is ‘an ingenuous, frank, 
confiding young man—very different in dis- 
position and character to his predecessors, 
thoug) inheriting all their wondrous beauty ? 
Nephew, it is with regret I have heard you con- 
fess to these misyivings aad sentiments of cvil, 
which argue weakness on your side, What!” 
exclaimed the elder Landini, his wrinkled 
cheeks flashing, and his eyes flashing forth 
fire,—“ do yon stand in awe of this inexpe- 
rienced and harmless Jebes man who has 
suffered himself to fall so easily into oar 
meshes? do you fear, I say, this Reginald, 
when J, an old man, feel my heart throbbing 
with delight—aye, with ecstacy too, at the 
thought of approaching vengeauc:? Why, 
the bare idea thar afrer the lapse of long, long 
years it should be reserved for us to wreak 
this veugeance which has so long reinaiued 
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be pe ae ee AP cg hare idea, I sa 
thrill of ineffuble joy throagh my v 


my blood tingle, and even fills me with the | a 


most fervid fires of youth!” 








, sends a | ceived your despatch, worthy Master Landini, 


and should have been with you a week or twu 
had not pressing mattors detained me in 
ormandy But at length [ am here: and now 


“ Pardoan me, — exclsimed Mark, “if | let me request you to tell me the precise object 


for a moment I seemed wanting in that amount 
o which ought to inspire me at such 
a crisis. Whatever the result, you shall 


not have to complain of any pusillanimity | 


on my part. When do you think it pro- 
bable that Reginald Danvers will visit London 
ain?” 

a” From the letter which I sent him to his 
castle in Normandy some weeks back, it is 
reasonable to expect that he will be here with- 
out much farther delay. In that letter,” con- 
tinned the old banker, “I impressed upon bim 
the necessity of coming at once to England to 
look into the state of his affairs, so that he 
might ascertain precisely how his finances 
stood. Therefore, under these circamstances, 
he may arrive at 9 moment.” 

“ Hark!” saddenly ejaculated the nephew: 
‘““was not thata loud rapping at the street- 
door?”—and he started up. “ Yes—it con- 
tinues, and grows more imperious——” 

“Let the domestics, as in duty bound,” 
eaid the old banker calmly, “ respond to the 
summons.” 

The nephew accordingly resumed his seat; 
and for about a minute, silence prevailed in 
the private office. At the expiration of that 
brief interval, a domestic of the household 
threw open the door—announcing Lord Itegi 
vnald Danvers! 

This nobleman now wore the appearance of 
@ man bordering upon three-and-twenty. He 
had suffered his moustache to grow; and those 
two delicately curving lines of glossy biack- 
ness enhanced the red richness of his classi- 
cally cut lips and the enamel of the pearls 
shining between them. He wore no whiskers 
nor beard; and the exceeding beauty of his 
countenance was therefore only relieved fiom 
feminine softness by the hair upon the upper 
lip. As he doffed his cap, his locks of raven 
darkness and ———— were seen to be parted 
above his noble brow—thus admirably setting 
off, without concealing, the statue-like shape 
of the head. He was richly dressed in dark 
raiment, and wore a short Spanish cloak hang- 
ing over his left shoulder—so that in personal 
appearance he retained much of the aspect 
which he wore when passing through the world 
as Liqnel. 

The banker and his nephew had more than 
suspected who it was that gave so imperious a 
summons at the door of their establishment ; 
and during that minute's silence which had 





| for sending so urgent a summons. Are there 


any fresh disasters relative to the moneys you 


; have laid out on my account ?” 


“Your lordship must prepare,” replied old 
Landini, “for a oy sad history of the several 
transactions in which your lordship’s funds 
= —— — Reginald Danvers, 

0 ” ejaculat as 
if beginning to be frightened. “Is it as you 
sa 


y 

“Jt is, my lord,” responded Landini. “I 
have no good tidings to give your lordship at 
all. In not a single instance has any success 
resulted from the ventures in which your lord- 
ship's treasures have been embarked. 

Then it is indeed time to stop short,” ob- 

served Danvers, his words and looks appearing 
to express an increased anxiety. 

“It is too late, my lord!” rejoined the old 
banker. 

“ ae late!” cried Danvers. ‘“ What mean 
u v 

I mean, my lord, that your whole fortune 
is dissipated.” 

“ And you tell me this to my face? Do you 
mean that I am ruined ?” 

“JT mean that you are ruined, my lord !"— 
and as old Landini spoke, there was the com. 
mencement of a malignant expression upon 
his countenance, like the firet Gove of 
an incendiary fire against the dark clouds of 
{ the horizon. 

“Then doubtless we are fellow-sufferers in 
misfortune?” observed Danvers, not appearing 
to notice that slight change in Landini’s 
looks. 

“I do not understand, your lordship,” was 
the reply, accompanied by a growing sneer. 

$e “ — Lapel genet pba 
angrily; “and yet I spoke plainly enough. 
What I meant was, that if Iam ruined, you 
must be ruined also.” 

“ How so, my lord ?” demanded the banker, 

, now assuming an independent look and tone— 
the first time he had ever dared thus to deport 
\himself in the presence of any one bearing 
_ the name of Danvers. 
“How so?” echoed Reginald, still more 
angrily. “You would not have me understand 
that it is with my money only you have been 
speculating thus insanely ?” 

“What the state of my affairs may be, has 
nothing to do with your lordship,” replied the 
old banker. ‘To those who have a right to 


preceded Reginald’s entrance they had com-' put the question shall an explanation be 
posed their looks in order to give him such a given, It is enough for you to know, Reginald 
reception as they might deem suitable ere the | Danvers, that you are a beggar upon the face 


moment came for flihging off ‘he mask and | of the earth !” 
proclaiming that the ruin they had worked bim 
was the immediate result of revenge. They 


“ Yes—a beggar — the face of the earth !” 
exclaimed Mark, thus repeating his uncle's 


therefore received him with the wonted air | words. 


and langu of respectfal ob:equiousness ; 
while he on his side bore himself with the high- 
ein demeanour of frank and gracious affa- 
i ity. 
Takiog a seat near the fire, and tossing his 
Cap upon the table, Reginald said, “1 duly re- 


As the old man announced and the nephew 
echoed that intelligence which waz to over- 
whelm Danvers with confasion, they both 
started up from their seats; and thie was the 
instant for flinging off the mask. Then what 
hideous malignity gleamed forth from the rep- 
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ile eyes of the elder Landini! and what savage | this horrible vindictiveness which you have 


— —— 


hatred sudden) 


‘ nephew! Terrible indeed was the aspect of | 
those two men,thus influenced as they were 
by feelings of such remorseless implacability— 


of such gloating, savage, inhuman revenge! 


“What means this insolence—this astound - 
ing impertinence of manner on your parts ?” 
demanded Reginald Danvers, affecting to be 
bewildered and amazed—imdecd somewhat 
frightened - by the fierce and malignant aspect 
so abruptly assumed by the old mar and his 


nephew. 


“You ask what all this means, Reginald 
Danvers?” said the elder Landini, with the 
most savage fierceness: “it means that you 


are ruined, and that I have purposely consum- 
mated this ruin for you! 


a descendant of him who inflicted them! I: 
means that the voice of Bianca Landini, cryin 
up from her unknown prave for this dark an 
implacable revenge, will have to cry no more, 
but may sink into silence, and her spirit into 
rest! It means that the cravings for the day 
of retribution which has been dissimulated in 
our family towards your’s for a hundred and 
thirty years, need be dissimulated no longer! 
It means that the vindictive aspirations which 
have been cherished for more than a century 
and a quarters, are now appeased and gratified ! 
Yes: the aim is accomplished—the work is 
done. I have lived to see the hour of ven- 
geance—and I care not how soon I may pass 
hence and be no more Embrace me Mark- 
my nephew—my adopted son-—embrace me! 
—for this is a moment of supreme triumph and 
ineffable happiness for us !” 

Then the old man and Mark threw them- 
selves iuto each other’s arms, and embraced 
with all the enthusiastic self-gratulation that 
might have been supposed to accompany the 
consciousness of some good and virtuous deed, 
instead of the gratification of one of the 
darkest passions of human nature, 

During that long and vehementiy delivered 
speech which the elder Landini. with a gloat- 
ing malignity, had addressed to Reginald Dan- 
vers, this nobleman had remained so calm and 
passionless that it was impossible to read in his 
features what was passing in his mind: but the 
old banker and his nephew imagined that Regi- 
pald ways in reality con‘ounded and stricken 
with the stupor of despair, at the intelligence 
of his ruin, as well as by the announcement o! 
the motives which had prompted them to work 
it. When however the old man and Mark 
threw themselves into each other’s arms, and 
their looks were thus withdrawn for a few mo- 
menjs from the face of Danvers, then did a 
proud expression of scornful defiance sweep over 
that darkly beautiful countenance—so that the 
handsome features, with the unearthly glory of 
the eyes, did indeed resemble at that moment 
the aspect of Lucifer in his fall ! 

“ You tell me that I am ruined,” said Dan! 
vers, speaking in a calm and even cold voice 
of indifference, while his countenance imme- 
diately regained its youthful expression of in- 
genious frankness; “and you tell me also that 

wu yourselves, from motives of vengeance, 
tare purposely accomplished that ruin? Of 















It means that the 
wrongs of my ancestress are now avenged upon 
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glared in the looks o: his | cherished and sought to wreak against me, we 


will «peak anon. First of all, ye will, as in 
duty bound, prove to me that I am rnined. 
Show me the accounte—give me a satisfactory 
explanation of the way in whch you have 
disposed of the immense treasures placed in 
your hands—eonvince me that you have a 
right to retain the title-deeds of my estates 
—~and also that you have. had my authority 
for playing so venturons a game with my for- 
tune.” : 

“All this ean be speedily déne,” answered 
the elder Landini, whose eountenance now 
wore a settled look of the darkest hatred, 
mingled with the sinister light of fiendish:ma- 
lignity. ‘ First of all,” hecontinued, spreading 
open a long roll of parchment in which nume- 
rous financial entries were made, “here is au 
account showing the dishorsemen: of two mil- 
lions of poupds sterling*—that being the pre- 
cise sum for which I have to be answerable 
unto you.” 

“ Good and well!” observed Danvers, hastily 
glancing over the paper. “I have not the 
slightest fault to find with that statement... On 
the contrary, it is a satisfactory proof that yoa 
have received altogether on my behalf the sum 
of two millions sterling.” 

“And you will perceive,” rejoined Landini, 
pointing to an item at the ‘oot of the account, 
“that you are indebted to me ip the sum of 
three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, tor 
which I retain the title-deeds of your several 
estates both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent.” 

The old man spoke with a sort of harsh and 
rude insolence—not seeming any longer to re- 
gard the lordly title and parrician rank of the 
nobleman, but to treat him as a man of ruined 
fortunes, an outcast, and a beggar. 

‘“Now then, there is but one thing more 
which I require to be shown,” said J anvers, 
still cool and even careless—wh-ch manner on 
his part did not in any way alarm the old 
banker or his nephew: for they fancied it was 
merely an air which from motives of pride he 
assumed in order to conceal the actual con- 
dition of his mind. ‘Where is my authority 
empowering you to lay out my revcnues accuid- 
ing to your own discretion and pleasure?” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Landini, with a horibly 
malignant expression of countenance: “yuu 
would fain find sume loophole by which you 
may eseupe from this yortex of utter ruin? 
But I have you fast—I have you fast—and 
within these four walls, where you have no 
witness in your favour, I hesitate not to de- 
clare that I have so well combined my plans as 
to leave you powerless and defenceless, Be- 
hold!” he added, opcning the great book which 
contained the chronicles of his family: “here 
is the record of Bianca’s wrengs—and this 
night, ere I retire to rest, shall I append these 
few words, ‘ Bianca, thou ari avenged !’” 

“That is a subject,” rejoined Danvers coldly, 
“which we shall discuss presently. First of all 
show me the papers I have demanded to see.” 
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An enormous su nin that age—umany times greuter. 
considcring the relative value of money, than What we 
may estimate two millions to be at the present day. 
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“Here,” answered Landini, taking up a ing back against the wall, he flung his fright- 
bundle of ducuments and untying the string ened and dismaved looks in utter hopelessaets 
which held them together, “are all che acknow- ‘ upon Reginald Danvers. 
ledgments and authorizations which on different “ Well,” said this nobleman, “how stands 
occasions you have sigaed, empowering me to the matter now? Where is the authority to 
act on your account, and even specifying each prove that I ever gave you leave or license to 
particular ventare and trausaction.” _ ay with my revenues? Master Landini,” he 

“Show me my signature to one of those added, his voice and look suddenly becoming 
documents,” said Danvers: and there was s stern and implacable, “I demand the imme- 
slight wreathing of a scornful smile upon his diute payment of two millions of pounds ster- 
lips, which the old man did not notice, but ling!” 
which met the eyes of Mark and suddenly con- ‘My lord,” gasped the old man—and he 
jured up in his mind that presentiment of evil could say no more, bat sat gazing in utter 
which he had experienced ere the ariival of vacancy upon Reginald. 

Reginald Danvers. | “Two millions sterling!” repeated the noble- 

* Your signature?” exclaimed the old man ' man, still more stern and implacable. “I de- 
contemptaously: “it is attached to every one mand it all at once! Let st be in gold—in 
of these documents. Here, for instance, is the precious stones—in bills of exchange—no mat- 
first that comes to hand.” 'ter in what shape or form—but I require it all 

He took ap the paper and spread it open: now. Come, Master Landini, you are so busi- 
but a sudden change came over his coun- ness-like and punctual, give me up my trea- 
tenance as he glanced at the feot of the deed. | sures!” 

“Here, Mark! my sight seems to fail me,” ‘No, no—you shall not ruin me thus!” 
he said, with nervous haste. “ Look —~” | literally :ereamed forth the mi erable old man. 

* Guod God, uncle!” ejacalated the nephew, “Two millions! I am not worth half the snm 
staggering tack as if atrack with the blow of a —barely a quarter! It would sweep awiy 
hammer, while his features became blank with , everything possess—reduce me asd my 
dismay: “the signature is not there !” | nephew to beggary, destitution, and want — 

Not here, not here?” exclaimed old Lun- No, no—some hideous trick has been played! 
dini, now trembling from head to feet. “ Then! — Reginald Danvers, those signatures have 
perhaps it is a mere copy whieh by accident not disappeared by natural means! You are « 
has got amongst the other deeds. Here—let detestable magician!” and the wretched Lan 
us look at the next.” dini, who had started up from his seat in wild 

Mark rushed eagerly forward to clear up the excitement, fell back again quivering, and 
torturing suspense which had seized upon him; | gasping, and trembling, as il battling desperately 
and soincthing resembling a wild cry of mingled against death itself. 
horror and anguish burst from his lips asthe | ‘Oh, my lord!” said Mark, falling upon his 
first glunce at this second deed showed him in knees at the feet of Reginald Danvers and 
an instant that there was no signature attached speaking with accents of the most piteous 
to it. entreaty: “have mercy upon my uncle—have 

“Look at ‘another,” said Danvers, who, mercy upon me!” 
having risen from his chair, was now leaning | “ Rise, wretched man, and hear me!” ex- 
an a posture of graceful indolence against the claimed Reginald, literally spurning the nephew 
mantel-prece, while tw countenance wore an, who grovelled at his feet. 
expressiua Of mingled defiance, scorn, and con- Obedient to that commanding tone, Mark 
te pt. rose, and stood the picture of consternation and 

“Q uncle, uncle!” gasped the nephew, a dismay in the presence of the young nobleman. 
prey to the most excraciating feelings—the,  Yes—listen both of ye, [ sav,” he continued 
wildest and most harrowing emotions: “what drawing himself up to the fu'l of his superb 
does this mean ?” height, so that all the slender gracefulness 

“ Silence, nephew !” interrupted the old man: et Ithe elegance of his Apollo-lhke form 
“there must be signatur s tu some of these appeared to the fullest advantage—while tho 
dceds—and even one would be a sufficient dark beauty of his features wore that strange 
authority to prove all we want.” 'and weird-like mystery of expression whic’ 

“Look through them all!” were the ominous indicated the consciousness ot some preter- 
words which fell from the lips of Danvers, and human power. “Listen to me! Nearly five 
smute the ears of the two Landinis as if with years have elapsed since one a‘ternoon Lionel 
the voice of doom. Danvers called at this establishment on busi- 

Ghastly pale—quivering in every nerve and ness-matiers. He remained some little time, 
fibre—scarcely able to turn over the ducaments conversing with yo", old man, alone ia this 
in their trembling hands, the wretched old man very room; and then he took his d-parture. 
and his miserable nephew examined them one But recollecti g that he needed a set of 
after the other with feverish impatience: and diamonds from your collection, he came back 
piteous indced became their looks as each suc- to procure them. You, Mark had in the mean- 
cessive paper proved to be devoid of siznatare. time joined re. uncle in this office, at the 
The last dropped from. their grasp as they both door of which Lionel Danvers paused for a 
had eagerly clatched it together; for this was minute ere he entered,—thus pausing because 
blank as to signature likewise [ some words which you, Murk, were speaking 

“Not one, not one!” muttered old Landini, in a loud tone and with vehement accents at 
as he sank upon a seat, gasping for breath, the time, met his ears. Those words spoke of 
pale and hideous as a corpse. | the implac thle vengeace which ye both cherished 

« No—not one!” echoed Mark: and stagger- . aginst the accused house of Danvers! Such 
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wea the expre sion. Lord Lionel paused to possessions to pass away from me, 1 soutd 
hear no more; he had heard enough to con- command gold enongh to purchase not mere 
vince him that ye both meant to work him the estates, but kingdoms! I however take these 
foulest wrong, Not in your presence however documenta, so as to leave ye withoat the 
did he suffer his looks to betray the fact that | means of raising the funds requisite to liqui- 
he had overheard you. He received the date my claims; and to-morrow morning, the 
diamonds, and went away. I now pass onto moment your bank opens, the new agent whom 
another incident with which it is requisite ye 'I shall appoint will present himself on my 
should be made acquainted. One night—some_ behalf to claim two millions at your counter. 
months after the circumstance just alluded to,; “My lord, in mercy spare me!” exclaimed 
and ut she very time when I, Reginald Danvers, | the old man, dropping upon his knees, and 
had assumed the lordly title which then be- extending his clasped hands wildly te the 
came mine—I was passing late through the young noble. 
streets of London, when I beheld two eld men “Ob! in merey spare us!” cried Mark, also 
jxsue forth from your dwelling. These were sinking upon his knees, and bursting into 
Manners and Dunbaven. I knew them both tears. 
—and following them at a distance, kept them! But Danvers, who meanwhile had gathered 
in sight till they reached the bridge. There up the documents to which he had alluded, 
they paused to converse. I drew close, but flung upon the two wretched men a look of the 
unperceived by them—and listened. Then did most withering scorn and blighting contempt; 
I obtain a complete insight into the project and turning with graceful ease upon his heel, 
which you, miserable old man, had devised to quitted the room. 
work my rain. Well, upon Dunbaven and, An hoor afterwards, Lombard Street and its 
Manners I wreaked a vengeance which they neighbourhood were aJarmed by the sudden 
full well deserved !” | bursting forth of a terrific fire on the premises 
Here the elder Landini groaned in horror; of the eminent goldsmith and banker; and 
and Mark, who had hitherto remained standing with such fory did the flames rage, that it 
while Danvers was speaking, fell back into a seemed as if they were fed by some oily or 
seat, pale and trembling, and looking as if he , bituminous substance. The whole building 
were about to give up the ghost, | mcg gave way and fell in with a terrific 
‘‘ Yea,” continued Reginald Danvers, “I'crash, burying the inmates of the house be- 
penerer them as they deserved—no matter neath the burning rains. Not a soul within 
ow. I did not travel out of my way to seek those premises at the time was saved—nor a 
th. ir wretched lives; rather would I have let single article of furniture, nor any of the valu- 
them live—for already there is enough upon ables constituting the goldsmith’s store, were 
my mind to answer for!”—and as he mur- rescued from the conflagration. The servants, 
miured these last words, in a low whisper to the old banker, and his nephew, all perished ; 
which his voice suddenly sank, a terrible ex- and the origi of the fire was, as a matter of 
pression of anguish passed over his counte cwourse, attributed to accident by every one who 
nance—the too evident reflex of feelings that heard of it, save Reginald Danvers. But he 
were harrowing bim within. “But of all that, full well comprehended its cause: the Lan- 
no matter!” be abruptly exclaimed. “I pun- dinis had preturred selt-immolation to ruin and 
i hed those men as they deserved—for they dishonour! 
cumpelled me to trample them in my path. 





And now, with regard to yoarselves. You per- — 

ceive that for some penn ~aye, even from the 

very firat moment when you devised the scheme CNAPTER LIL 
which you hoped was to engulf me in ruin—I 

have been acquainted with it. But why did THE DREAM. 


1 suffer you thue to go on dissipating my 

treasures? Because the amount you have “EN years passed away from the date of the 
thus deliberately squandered, and which you incidents just related ; and it was now the be- 
so idly thought was the whole substance of my | ginning of the year 1531. Many events of 
worldly possessions, is but a drop of water to | importance had in the interval taken place in 
the sea in comparison with the wealth which I ;the great, busy, bustling world. There had 
can command. Poor insensate creatures !” | been wars, in which Henry of England and 
said Danvers, turning his eyes from the Francis of France were engaged—there had 
nephew to the uncle, and back again to the been treaties of peace, by which fresh lustre 
nephew, with a look of the most contemptuous; was added to the diadem of the English 
scorn: “ye thought to beggar me by the dis- | monarch—Wolsey had fallen from the emi- 
sipation of two millions—me who can com-/|anence of power, and had died breathing the 
mand twenty or two hundred millions, if I; memorable wish “that he had only served 
think fit! But I suffered you to go on, because | heaven as faithfully as he had served his king” 
if you chose thus to labour for the accomplish- |—Cranmer had succeeded him—Hienry had 
ment of my ruin, it was but natural that I | openly professed the Protestant faith — and 
should lea ¢ the blow‘to rebound upon your- | Parliament had repudiated the spiritual juris- 
selves, And it will do so! Master Landini, I | diction of the Pope in the affairs this 
take this account which shows the amounts | country. 

you have received on my behalf: I take back| The life of Gerald St. Louis had been for 
my title-deeds also—not that I value them | many years past a happy and a prosperous one. 
even to the extent of the poor wretched pieces |The King having his own private reasone, as 
of parchment themselves; for were my present | the reader is aware, for keeping St, Louis ia 
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his favour, had never omitted any opportunity | rapidity in his diplomatic career; and it will 


of befriending him. In the first instance he 
was sent as a dependant of the English Am- 
bassador to France: next he was en 

with a diplomatic mission to some German 
Court; and on his return to England, be re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood for his ser- 
vices. Then he was despatched as Envoy- 
Plenipotentiary to the court of the Emperor 
Charlies V; and so well did he advance the 
interests ot England, thet when he came back 
he was rewarded with a peerage. Thus some 
years away ; and now, in February 1531, 
we behold Lord St. Louis embarking on board 
an English ship, attended by a numerous suite, 
and — with a diplomatic mission to the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. At this time 
Lord St. Loais was about forty years of age. 
Ia consequence of the busy active life he had 
led in King Henry’s service, he had found no 
opportanity — even had he experienced the 
desire—of forming a matrimonial connexion ; 
and thus we still find him unmarried. Indeed, 
with such heart and soul had he pursued the 
diplomatic career which was accompanied with 
increasing wealth and honours to himself, that 
all his thoughts and ideas were absorbed 
therein. Seldom was it that even the name of 
Danvers recurred to his memory; and when it 
did, he experienced no revival of any vindic- 
tive feeling in respect to that nobleman. Once 
or twice, however, he had felt some little curi- 
osity to ascertain what had become of old 
Duoheaven, and if he were dead, who had in- 
herited his wealth; but even upon this point 
he had at length ceased to think, so engrossing 
became the duties and the attractions of the 
prosperous career he was pursuing in the school 
of diplomacy. 

We will not weary our readers with any de- 
scription of Lord St. Louis’ voyage from Eng- 
Jand to Constantinople upon that mission in 
which we find him engaged. Suffice it to say 
that, having narrowly escaped being captured 
by the Barbary corsairs in the Mediterranean, 
the ship which bore the Ambassador and his 
suite anchored at length in safety in the waters 
of the Bosphorus. Lord St. Louis and his 
numerous dependants landed upon the Turkish 
shores, and took up their abode in the mansion 
provided for their reception in the suburb of 
Pera, one of the quarters of Constantinople. 
If we have not entered into any minate parti- 
culars with regard to Sr. Louis’ voyage, neither 
shall we stop the continuous flow of ournarrative 
to dwell upon the panticu'ars of his di,loma ic 
mission, but leave it to our readers’ imagina- 
tion to fancy the splendours with which he was 
received by the Grand Vizier and the Saltan, 
and how the Envoy of so powerful a monarch 
as the King of England became an object of 
curiosity to the Turkish capital. 

We must however pause for a few moments 
to observe that during the diplomatic career of 
Lord St. Louis, he had not failed to become 
acjuainted with the principal European lan- 
guages. In the French tongue from his boy 

ood he had been proficient; and now he was 
equally the master of Spanish, German, and 
Italian, It was this quickness on his part in 
acquiring the Continental tongues, that had 


y be seen why we have thus halted for 
& moment to notice his skill in one of the lan- 
guages enumerated. 

St. Louis had been about six weeks in Con- 
stantinople and had made some satisfactory 
progress in the purposes of his mission, when 

e was informed by the Grand Visier that all 
farther negotiations must stand over for thre 
or four months, as his Imperial Highness the 
Saltan ‘was about to make a tour through his 
Asiatic provinces. St. Louis had now the 
prospect of an interval of idlenees and in- 
activity, so far as his diplomatic business was 
concerned ; and he was deliberating with him- 
self upon the most eligible manner of passing 
the time, when an incident occurred that 
seemed to furnish suggestions upon that 
point, 

One night, as Lord St. Louis lay buried in a 
profound sleep, in the splendid bed-chamber 
ot his Turkish mansion, he dreamt that the 
apartment became slowly filled with a preter- 
Natural lustre, upon which he gazed with 
mingled rapture andawe. Then, in the midst 
of the unearthly halo a female shape gradually 
became apparent; and to his increased sur- 
prise and veneration it took the form of his 
ancestress, the lovely Arline, according to the 
portrait which was preserved in the casket of 
sandal-wood. But the figure was clothed in 
dark mourning garments ; and the countenance 
was pale and full of a deep melancholy. For 
some minutes she appeared to fix her blue 
eyes with an expression of tender and mourn- 
ful reproach upon the sleeping St. Louis: then 
slowly raising her right hand, she held up 
her forefinger with a warning impressiveness,— 
at the same time breathing these words in a 
soft, plaintive, but still earnest tone—* Is the 
name of Arline obliterated from thy memory ? 
is the legacy of vengeance forgotten ? wilt thou 
do naught to give repose to the troubled spirit 
of thine ancestress? Rise, I enjoin thee — rise! 
betake thyself to the Holy Land, and ascend to 
the highest eminence of the mountains of Le- 
banon!” 

Having thus spoken—or rather appeared to 
speak—the form rapidly began to fade away ; 
the light which enveloped her diminished — 
and Lord St. Louis awoke, The moon was 
shining brightly in at the lattices of his cham- 
ber: but he beheld not the slightest trace of 
anything he had seen in his vision. He en 
deavoured to compose himself to sleep agai 
but could not: the figure of Arline, dresse 
in mourning garments, seemed to hover around 
him, while her voice continued to ring in his 
ears. He rose—dressed himself—and descended 
to the garden, where he walked about till 
morning dawned above the Asiatic hills. Then 
he re-entered the mansion, and for the remain- 
der of the day endeavoured by a variety o: 
pursuits to chase from his mind the impression 
made upon it by his vision. 

On retiring to reat, when night came again, 
he fell asleep sooner than he had anticipated: 
but once more did he behold that preterna- 
tural light rising in the reom, until it filled 
the entire chamber with its effulgence; and 
then ip the midst appeared the form of Arline, 


enabled King Henry to push him on with such | dressed in sable garments as before, and which 
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seemed to flow about her feet as if she were 
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questions; all conjecture was defied by the 


standing upon a dark cloud. The aspect of | mystery enveloping the circumstances of the 


her features was more pensive, more melan- 
choly, and likewise more reproachfal than it 

ad appeured on the preceding night; and she 
also gased longer upon the sleeping St. Louis. 
It was moreover with an air of deeper signi- 
ficancy and more impressive warning that she 
raised her hand and uplifted finger, while she 
said in a voice full of remonstrance, “ Ie it 
possible that thou can‘st thus remain faithless 
to the solemn pledge which thou didst give 
thine uncle on his death-bed? Arise, I re- 
peat—and betake thee to the mountains of Le- 
banon !” 

Then the preternatural light gradually faded 
away—the form of Arline becoming more and 
more shadowy, until it ceased to be visible—and 
St. Louis awuke with a sudden start. Again 
was the moon shining in at the lattices, its serene 
argentine lustre occupying the space where the 
supernatural light had ere now shone. St. 
Louis felt sorely troubled. He sat up in his 
couch, reflecting seriously and solemnly upon 
this vision which had appeared to him a second 
time. He could sleep no Jonger; therefore 
riving, put ou his apparel, and descending to the 
girden, woved the refreshing breeze that blew 
f um the waters of the Golden Hurn upon his 
fuverish brows, Throughout the remainder of 
that day he vainly endeavoured to divert his 
thoughts from the vision; it haunted him more 
completely than at firot—and when night came 
again aud he retired to rest, he resolved that 
it the same appearance revisited him for the 
third time, he would not fail to obey the man- 
date given by the spirit of the unfortunate 
Arline. 

Aud the vision did come back,—under the 
same circumstances as before, except that the 
countenance of Aline appeared su profoundly 
mourntul that St. Louis fancied he wept as 
he pazed upon it, so deeply were his fe lings 
teuched. Long and earnest was the gaze which 
she fixed upun him; and in the most impres- 
sive manner did she raise ber hand, saying 
in a voice that was even menacing as well as 
full of remonstrance, “This is the last time 
I am permitted to appear before thee for such 
a purpose. Disobey my injunctions, and no- 
thing more shall prosper thee in this life: but 
obey, and it shall be well with thee. Arise 
therefure—depart for the Holy Land—and 
ascend to the summit of the highest mountain 
of Lebanon !” 

The figure ceased to speak —the supernatural 
lustre gradually faded away—and the form 
itself grew proportionably more dim and in- 
distinct, until it seemed to melt into thin air. 
Then St. Louis awoke; and he felt the tears 
upon his cheeks, and found also that his pillow 
was mvist, eo that he knew he had really been 
weeping in his slumber. He did not now rise 
from his couch, nor experience any trouble 
in his mind. His feelings were those of a 
solemn awe and holy veneration, but tran- 
quil aud serene He resolved to obey the 
mandate be had recéiwed. Yet for what earthly 
purpose could.he shis be sent on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land? what was be to sée or 
whom was he to meet on the sammit of Mount 
Lebanon? ‘Vainly did be ask himself theec 


vision, the mandate, and the pilgrimage. Slee 
cume upon his eyes again—and he slumbe 
vn calmly and tranquily till the asual hour tur 
rising in the morning. 

So soon as he was apparelled and had par- 
taken of some refreshment, be commanded 
immediate preparations to be made for a voyage 
to the coast of Palestine. The British ship 
which had brought him to the Ottoman shores, 
had remained at his disposal, and was there- 
fore soon in readiness. Having signified to 
the Grand Vizier that he purposed to make a 
tour in the Levant, in order to see the Greek 
Isles and visit the Holy Land, Lord St. Louis 
embarked one morning in the beauteous mont., 
of May, on board the ship, which set sail and 
was soon clear of the Dardanelles. The wind 
was favourable; and in a few days the vessel 
neared the coast of Palestine. Wiihout affurd- 
ing any intimation of the mysterious object of 
this voyage, Lord St. Louis desired the captain 
to put into the port that was most convenient 
so as to enable him to visit the mountains 
of Lebanon. The captain, who was well ac- 
quainted with the shores of Asia Minor, ac- 
cordingly guided the vessel into a bay, at the 
bottom of which was a miserable litt ¢ fishing 
village; but the heights of Lebanon formed 
the sublime background of the landscape. In 
the immediate ngighbourhoud of that wretched 
village, were immense heaps of chapeless ruins, 
above which troops of eagles were constantly 
soaring and hovering. Those ruins were ail 
that remained of the once mighty and populous 
city of Tyre—in ancient times the most im- 
portant sea-port of the Levant, and the place 
which furnished the stately cedars for the 
building of S>lomon’s temple. But now 
Desolation seemed to have made those ruins 
its chosen home! The sun could give no 
cheerfulness to these remnants of a once proud 
and opulent city, nor find reflection in any 
bright hues upon those dreary shores. At 
night the moon appeared to rise moarnfully 
upon the scene, and fling her melancholy 
rays upon tht cliffs whitened by the moaning 
sea, and upon those blackened heaps of ruin 
beyond which rose the vast and steiile hills of 
the chain of Lebanon. 

It was upon this desolate and cheerless shore 
that Lord St. Louis landed early one morning; 
bat he nevertheless experienced strange feel- 
ings of mingled rapture and awe as he thus 
planted his foot on the land of miracles. 
Leaving the dependants who had accompanied 
him-from the ship, hé ascended the mountains 
salon’. Well armed with weapons of defence, 
and furnished with provisions in a wallet, St. 
Louis pursued his path amidst the sterile hiila, 
where he met no human being, but which he 
knew had been trodden by prophets in the 
viden time. For two or three hours did he 
thus advance, until he reached an immense 
slope covered with trees. Here he sat down to 
rest, and also to partake of some refreshment: 
for a scorching sun was abuve his head, and 
he experien much. weariness in conse- 
quence of the uneven and somatimes difficuls 
vature of the path which he had been pus 
suibg. 


ld 
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But not long did he tarry in that spot: for blue waters of the Mediterranean the sun was 
he was anxious to get to the end of his journey | pouriug the flood of its effulgence. 
as speedily as possible, and sscertain the; But as St. Louis stood alone on the summit 
mystic purposo for which he had been sent of Mount Lebanon,—shivering with the bitter 
thither. Rising from his seat amidst the long chill of the atmosphere which prevailed at 
soft grass which grew in laxuriance on that that height, although it was the warm and 
slope, he threaded his way amongst those glowing month of May,—he said to himself, 
| trees—the cedars of Lebanon! Two hours! “For what object have I been sent hither? 
did he thus continue climbing the ascent; and Surely not for the mere purpose of contem- 
the limit of the grove of cedars was reached. plating this panorama, where the wild scenery 
But still the mountains stretched onward and that forms the theatre on which I am placed is 
upward, more dark, more gloomy, more sterile, scarcely relieved by those shining waters on the 
than any portion of the chain he had yet seen. | one hand, and those green plains which stretch 
Sometimes an immense eagle with its wide | far as the cye can reach towards the south.” 
outstretched wings came swooping so nearthat| “My son, what do’st thou here?” said a 
he drew his sword in expectation of an attack ' deep and sulemn voice, speaking in the Spanish 
from the fierce bird: sometimes his fvot | language. 
startled the dark mountain-snake, which} Lord St Louis started, and turning round, 
glided away with meandering coils and — beheld a venerable old man issuing from what 
noise—and sometimes the cry of the jacka | appeared to be a cave or grotto, the entrance 
to which was in a projecting mass of rock a 
few feet below the summit of the mountain. 
This old man could not have seen less than 
eighty winters. His hair was thin and white 
as silver; his beard, also of gusteniog white- 
ness, reached down to the rude leathern 
girdle which confined the coarse black gown 
that clothed him. To that girdle was sus- 
pended a rosary and crucifix: he held a long 
staff in his hand to support his tottering 


| 

| from some cavern amidst the hills, sent a thrill 
| Of terror through the form of the Englishman. 
| Bat, save when interrupted by the rush of the 





eagle’s wings, the hissings of the snake, or the 
mournful voice of the jackal, stupendous was 
the silence which enveloped that region—a 
silence which in one sense seemed like the 
Egyptian darkness of patriarchal times, inas- 
much as it could be felt / 

Sometimes startled by the alarms above- 


| mentioned—but for the most part with a deep | limbs; and altogether he had the air of some 
| and solemn awe sitting on his soul, as that| venerable pilgrim who having quitted his 
' silence itself sat like a spell upon the desolate | native European clime to seek the Holy Lund, 
| mountains—Lord St. Louis pursued his way. | had fixed his abode amidst the time -honoured 
| Je was about three o'clock in ake afternoon | heights of Lebanon. 
| that he reached a point whence he could em-| He had spoken in the Spanish language, we 
brace the whole of the highest portion of the | say; and now the reader will comprehend 
range, and could therefore distinguish which | wherefore at the opening of this chapter we 
summit of the many eminences was the highest | intimated the necessity of pausing to observe 
of all. Thither did he bend his steps, the} that Gerald St Louis was well versed in the 
path every minute becoming more ragged | principal Continental tongues. 
and difficult. Once he was stricken down by| ‘ Venerable anchorite—for such I presume 
an eagle that dashed agairst him; though as /| you to be,” answered the English nobleman, 
if satisfied with this proof of its strength, tle | taking off his plamed cap through respect for 
king of birdseattempted no farther mischief, | that awe-inspiring figure, “ are you astonished 
bat shooting high up into the air with tre-|to behold a fellow-Christian amidst these 
mendous velocity, was out of sight. Another | barren regions? or have you in any way been 
time a large snake suddenly coiled itself round | led to expect such a visit? In a word, holy 
bis leg; and had he not with amazing presence | father, have you aught to say unto me—any 
of mind instantaneously clutched it by the / instructions to give—any secrets to communi- 
neck and held its head so far away that it | cate—any particular course to point out ? —for 
could not bite him, its envenomed teeth might | I am full of suspense to learn the object of my 
have sent the dark poison of its jaws into his | mysterious mission hither.” 
blood and he never would have left the moun-| ‘ Who srt thou? and what is thy name ?” 
; tains of Lebauon to tell the tale of his adven- inquired the old man: “for though thou 
| tares there. Having strangled the snake, he | speakest my own native tongue with fluency, 
; pursaed his way sword im hand, so as to be | yet do I perceive by thy accents that thou 
prepared for the onslaught of any fresh enethies, | thysel’ art not a Spaniard.” 
ut he experienced no farther dangers worth; ‘No, venerable man,” rejoined St. Louis; 
recording; and after another interval of rest, | “I am of French origin, but may term myself 
| began the ascent of that sterile summit which jan Englishman, not only through having been 
is the highest of the range, and which specially | born on the shores of Albion, but likewise 
bearing the name of Lebanon, bestows it upon | because it is the — of my adoption, and I 
all the other mountains of the rocky border of [am in;the service of its Kinge My name is 
Palestine, St. Lonis*-I am a peer of England, and the 
It was five o'clock in the evening when St. | ambassador of Henry VIII to the Ojtoman 
Louis found himself upon the barren top of | Court. It is in consequence of a vision, thrice 
that immense mountain.- The Holy Land lay } repeated, that I have now sought the summit 
at his feet, stretching out before him far unto | of Mount Lebanon.” 
the southern horizon. He could seethe ship} “Tell me thy vision,” said the old man, 
too which had borne him to Palestine, floating | gazing earnestly with his mild dark eyes apun 
like a speck in the port of Tyre; and upon the | St. Louis. 














“ To tell thee my vision, holy father, were 
to deal merely in words which thou could’st 
scarcely understand, unless prefaced by other 
explanations. ‘Know, then, that an ancestress 
of mine, Arline by name, suffered cruel wrong 
at the hands of a nobleman who bore the title 
of Danvers——” 

“ Danvers!” suddenly ejaculated the old 
man, an extraordinary change coming over 
him; for all in a moment an expression of 
hatred and fierce malignity sprang up on his 
countenance: but as speedily regaining the 
natural calmness of hie demeanour, he turned 
his eyes upward, saying in a voice of the deepest 
fervour, “Forgive me, O Lord! that for a 
moment the dark thought should have intruded 
iteelf upon my soul. My son,” he continued, 
again addressing himself to St. Louis and 
speaking with trae patiiarchal benevolence, 

Ican understand wherefore thou hast been 
sent hither. Thou hast mentioned a name— 
the name of Danvers—which afiurds a clue to 
that mystery which I may solve for thee. Fol- 
low me.” 

St. Louis was thereupon conducted by the 
old man into the grotto whence the latter had 
ere now emerged, and which was a spacious 
cave, not hollowed by human hands, buat evi- 
dently existing naturally in the mountain. 
Rude and rough were the accommodations of 
the place, such as well became the abode of 
an anchorite: but the old man set dried fruits 
and cakes of bread, together with an earthen 
vessel of water, before St. Louis, and bade 
him welcome to the fragal fare. The noble- 
man ate a morsel and drank of the water, so 
as not to appear to disdain the hospitality of 
the old anchorite, though he had more suc- 
culent viands, together with a flusk of wine, 
in his wallet. But these he dared not produce 
in that abode of humility and self-denial. 

“ Now,” said the venerable hermit, “ you 
must give me your patience while I tell you a 
tale which it is requisite for you to hear. 
name is Antonio Cortez; and it is of a loved 
and lamented daughter of mine—the wronged 
and ha less Dolorosa—of whom I am about 

The old anchorite then related the parti- 
culars which will be fuund in the cnsuing 
chapter. 


CHAPTER LINE 
THE MI8TORY OF DOLOROSA CORTEZ. 


“J am descended from a Jewish family, which 
had long been settled at Toledo, one of the 
most ancient and celebrated cities of Spain, 
My ancestors were devoted to commercial pur- 
suits; and though frequently subjected to the 
most bitter persecutions, of which heavy fines 
were not the least, they succeeded in amassing. 
considerable wealth. My father became a con- 
vert to Christianity; and abandoning com- 
merce, he settled down in a comfortable man- 
sion in the hope of living undisturbed upon the 
wealth which he possessed, part of which had 
descended to Lim from his progenitors, and 
part of which be had acquired by his owa in- 
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dustry: I was his only son, and was reared in 
the doctrines of the Christian faith. At the 
death of my parents I inherited their wealth ; 
and this being great, I was not compelled to 
pursue any avocation or profession. I married 
& young lady of good family, and who was 
likewise a convert from the Jewish persuasion. 
Two children were the issue of this union—a 
son named Juan, and a daughter called Dulo- 
rosa. My wife died when these children were 
still very young; and being Gevotedly attached 
to the memory of my deceased partner, I re- 
solved to remain single as a tribute of respect 
towards her whom I had loved so fondly. All 
my care and attention were now bestowed upon 
Juan and Dolorosa; and my heart swelled with 
a father’s pride as I saw them grow up every- 
nine I could wish—beautitul, virtuous, and in- 
telligent, 

“The incidents I am about to relate hap- 
pened thirty-one years ago—consequently in 
the middle of the year 1500. At that time 
Juan was twenty and Dolorosa eighteen. Both 
of them were tall and admirably formed: both 
were likewise eminently handsome, with dark 
hair, fine black eyes, and the rich hues of 
health glowing through the transparent olive 
of their complexions. In respect to Dolorosa, 
@ more cide 6 being it were impossible to con- 
ceive. She had just sufficient of the Jewish 
profile to indicate that she was descended from 
a family in whose veins flowed Hebrew blood ; 
but in her manners, the graces of her person, 
and the elegant attractions of her sex, she com- 
bined all the most captivating and fascinating 
qualities of the Castilian maidens. Although 
we lived in comparative retirement, yet 1n con- 
sequence of her own exceeding beauty and of 
my wealth, she had many suitors; but none of 
them appeared to make any impression upon 
her heart, and she was too intelligent to be 
dazzled by the mere artificial attractions of 
rank. For amongst the aspirants to her hand 


My | there were several individuals of authority and 


position in the city: but the most arduous in 
pressing his claims was the Count of Segovia— 
a nobleman belonging to a very ancient family, 
but of dilapidated fortunes. He was a youn 

man of about twenty-five years of age, and h 

at one time been somewhat notorious for the 
dissipated nature of his pursuits. Latterly, 
however—that is to say, within two or three 
years of the particular time of which I am 
speaking—a marked change had come over bis 
conduct: he had growp suddenly steady, aud 
from having been totally indifferent to his reli- 
gious duties, became a frequent attendant at 
mass in the splendid cathedral of Toledo. 
With his alteration of conduct there also ap- 
peared to be an amendment in his pecuniary 
condition. He extended his establishment by 
increasing the number of his domestics and by 
the purchase of several beautiful horses: in 
short, he not only lived in better style, but also 
honourably paid his debts. There was some 
little degree of mystery attached to the sources 
whence his finances emanated: but as he was 
connected with some of the best families iu 
Spain, it was —— that his opulent rela- 
tions had replenished his treasury on cone 
dition that he should amend his cuurse of lite. 
Being, us it appeared, @ thoroughly refurmed 
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and even more steady and better 
any other young nobleman of 
vines, his fier irtgelachoe wosld not Rave 
mer would not 
induced tes to reject him ae a suitor for Dolo- 
tosa’s hand: on the contrafy, the circunistances 
ot kis previous wildness and subsequent refor- 
mation were such as to affurd ample promise 
that he would mske # good, devoted, and 
iteady husband. He therefore received my 
Coantenance to a certain extent—that is to 
say, I gave him to understand that if he 
eucceeded in winning Dolorosa’s love I 
— thtow no obstacle in the way of their 
on. 

“But Dolotosa herself—as it soon appeared, 
when I spolee seriously to her upon the sub- 
ject—entertained a feeling that well-nigh bor- 
dered upon aversion in respect to the Count of 
Segovia. Yet, as I learned from her lips, she 
herself could not account for this feeling. Per- 
haps it might have been that there was a 
boldness which she did not like in the manner 
tn which he proffered his suit: perhaps, not- 
withstanding his handsome person, she beheld 
something sinister and suspicious in his looks ;— 
or perbaps she mistrusted the sincerity of his 
reformation and considered the improvement 
in his fortunes to be involved in too much 
unpleasant mystery despite the rumours con- 
eerning his opulent relations. Or it may be 
that all these causes combined to render the 
pretensions of the Count of Segovia an- 
palatable and repugnant to her feelings 

“F must here interrupt the course of iny 
narrative for a few minutes to state that while 
the horrors of the Inquisition were raging at 
the period throughout the principal part of 
Spain, Toledo had hitherto been mercifully 
dealt with in that respect. But within the 
three or four years previous to the time of 
which I am speaking, a new Inquisitor-Generat 
had been appointed to the district; and taking 
up his abode at the Alcazar palace, he speedily 
gare — that he was not diuposed to adopt 
the lenient course practised by his prede- 
cessore. In short, a reign of terror commenced 
in Toledo; and under the new Inquisitor- 

eral, Don Gasman Valdes, a terrible spy- 
system was organised—so that it even became 
unsafe to trust one’s own familiar friends, lest 
the slightest word inadveftently uttered shonld 
be fanned to she anthorities of the Holy 
Office. At the time of which I am specialiy 
epeaking—naniely, in the year 1500—this reign 
of terror had already progressed to a teartul 
extent: the dun sof the Alcuzar were filled 
with prisoners—Aundreds of victime daily and 
nightly were subjected to the torture in those 
deep subterraneans where the mausive walls 
beat back the cries of anguish and the yells of 
pain; and there had already been one auto 
da fé at which several unbappy beings, male 
and female, were burnt. Consternation pre- 
vailed throughout Toledo: thoesands of fami- 
lies had to deplore the loss of some loved 
members, torn away from their bosom under 
circumstances of darkest treachery and 
most terrible mystery, the offences with which 
they were charged being ‘scarcely known and 
only possible to be guested at; while those 
who had thus to deplore their loss dared not 
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complain, mach less attempt to interfere, ig 
ease they should share the same fate. . 

“Soch was the condition of Tuledo at 
time of which I am speaking; and at 
period was it that the Count via became 
more pressing in his attentions than ever-to- 
wards my daughter. Vainly had she given 
him te anderstand, with as mich plainness and 
firmness as became the delicacy of her sex and 
her own naturally gentle disposition, that she 
could not accept his suit: he vered in his 
pretensions, which at length became so dis: 
agreeable to Dolorosa that her brother Jaan 
took it upon himself to remonstrate with the 
Count. This led to an altereation between 
them, and which coming to my knowledge, 
filled me with apprehension lest a due) should 
follow. I according)y interfered ; and taking 
the Count into my private apartment, ad- 
dressed him in terms of friendly remonstranee 
and rebuke. ‘Wherefore,’ said I, ‘ should yor 
continue thus to persecute my daughter? You 
cannot complain that I have acted unfairly or 
unhanodsomely towards you. No, my lord; I 
gave you free permission to make Dolorosa an 
offer of your hand ; and had she replied favour- 
ably, I should have yielded my assent. Bus 
she does not love you; and she will not wed 
where she cannot bestow her heart. If your 
lordship be content to visit at my house as a 
friend, you will be well received as heretofore ; 
but it in becomes a nobleman and a gentleman 
thus to persist in asserting claims which are 
not reeognised, and on the contrary positively 
discoudntenanced.—Never shall I forget the 
fiendish look which Segovia suddenly fixed 
upon me, All the bad passions that can pos- 
sibly disgrace the heart of man, were concen- 
trated in that look; and it seemed as if the 
most malignant of fiends were gazing out o' 
his eyes.—‘ Ab !’ he said, in a low deep voiee 
which was strangely altered at the time, ‘my 
pretensions are spurned? my suit is treated 
with contempt? But I will ask you three 
times, Don Antonio Cortez, whether you will 
think better of this and compel your daughter 
to receive me as her accepted suitor? Once 
then, do you promise ?’—‘ No, my lord,’ J an- 
swered, firmly: ‘I cannot consent to seal 
the unhappiness of Dolorosa.’—‘ Your refusal 
will effectually do that which you pretend to 
be anxious to avoid,’ he answered: then after 
a brief pause, he suid, ‘A second time do I 
demand Dolorosa’s hand.’—‘ Your lordship,’ 1 
responded, ‘ must fancy that I am gifted with 
an extiaordinary degree of patience thus to 
tolerate a bebeviour which has alrealy become 
a most unwarrantabie insolence.’—‘ You little 
know whom you are provoking,’ exclaimed the 
Count de Segovia with a look that troubled 
me, ‘For the third time I ask whether 
Dolorosa shall become bride And for 
the thiid time, my lurd, I am _ constrained to 
answer thee in the negutive.’'-—He said nothing 
more, but fitmging ujon me another of those 
strange men looks, rushed from my pre- 
sence and quitted the house. ; 

“Though very far from apprehending the 
dreadful consequences that were to cnsue, or 
the fearful channel in which the Count’s re- 
venge would flow, yet I experienced a deep 
tneasiness at the interview which had thus 
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svolours; and I saw that 


notwithstanding 
—— refermetion and his assumed piety, 
wae in reality possessed of an evil disp 
tion and a vindictive nature, I however feared 
that whatever reyenge he might contemplate 
would be directed against my son Juan, * 
had first offended him; or else that he wo 
endeavour to carry off Dulorosa by force: and 
therefore I resolved to keep a vigilant watch 
over the safety of my beloved children. To 
this same effect I also instructed the servants 
of the household. Bat the blow came ina 
manner I had little foreseen, and with a speed 
which proved how quickly his measures of 
vengeance were taken. For in the middle of 
the night following the interview I have just 
described, the house was invaded by the Fami 
hars of the Inquisition, who bore off both my 
eon and daughter to the dungeons of the 
Alcazar palace. Vainly did I fall upon my 
knees apd implore mercy for my children ; the 
Familiars only shook their heads gloomily = 
while one, perhaps more friendly inclined taan 
the rest, gave me a warning whisper that I 
might thank my guardian saints my own name 
was not included in the warrant of arrest. 
But heedless of the intimation thus conveyed, 
LI implored for permission to accompany my 
children,—declaring that I would gladly share 
their dungeon and any fate that might be in 
store fur them, rather than be separated from 
those whom I loved so tenderly. The Fami- 
liars would not listen to me, but took Juan 
and Dolorosa away: and it was only in com- 
pliance with the earnest entreaties of those 
atfectionate children that I did not persist in 
following them to the gates of their prison. 
“The mystery with regard to the Count of 
Segovia was now honibly cleared up. From 
the date of his pretended reformation he had 
become a spy and coadjutor of the Holy 
Offices and well paid was he for his detestable 
services. Hence the improvement in his for- 
tunes. As the whole power of the Inquisition 
was vested in the hands of the Dominican 
friars, and as they were rigid sticklers for the 
observance of all the outward ceremonies of 
religion, the assumed piety of the treacherous 
nobleman was likewise accounted for. In the 
first effusion of my anguish I went amongst my 
friends and acquaintances, to make known the 
villanoas conduct of the Count: but none 
woald listen to me. Some turned away in | or- 
ror, lest by even giving ear to my tale they 
should bring down upon their own heads the 
vengeance of the Holy Office: others conjured 
and entreated me not to draw them into con- 
versation upon such a dangerous topic. Some 
few threw upon me looks of sympathy, and 
then shuddenngly hastened from my presence. 
1 proceeded to the palace and besought an 
audience of the Grand-Inquisitor, Don Guz- 
man Va'dez; but I was cruelly repulsed from 
his gates. I flew to the Archbishop of Toledo 
—a kind and excellent man; threw myself at 
his feet and besought his interference: but he 
only shook his head compassionately, giving 
me to understand that the dread tribunal exer- 
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this worthy monk had so counse 


a 
could give, and 


merely exhort me to the exercise of 


his | patience and resignation. Patience and resig- 


nation for me, who had seen all the sources of 
happiness in this world suddenly torn away by 
the rudest and mest treacherous hands! ‘For 
several days I went wandering about like a 
madman, and at length fell upon a bed of sick- 
ness, where fora month I lost all conscious- 
ness of my calamity in the delirium of fever. 
“At the expiration of that time when I 
regained the faculties of reason, I received an 
intimation, secretly delivered by one of the 
Familiars, that if I chose to visit my son and 
danghter in their dungeons, I had permission 
to that effect; and moreover that if the result 
of my interview with Dolorosa should be to 
persuade her to accept the hand of the Count 
of Segovia, she and her brother would be set 
at liberty. Gladly, Oh! how gladly, did I avail 
myself of this leave to behold my children. 
Not that for an instant I expected Dolorosa 
would change her resolve in respect to tha 
Count—nor that I intended to use my aatho- 
rity with her for such an end. But, though 
scarcely able to drag myself from my sick bed, 
I lost no time in repairing to the gaol depart- 
ment of the Alcazar palace. It was a lovely 
evening in the middle of the month of May, 
when, supported by two of my domestics, 
reached the gates of that fearful prison. But 
there I had to dispense with the assistance of 
my menials, and drag myself on as best I 
could, down the steep flights of stone stairs 
and through the gloomy passages and corri- 
dors, until the Familiar who conducted me 
stopped at a huge massive door which he 
o.ened. I passed over the threshold and 
found myeelf in the cell containing my daughter. 
The Familiar placed a lamp upon the stone 
pavement just inside the door; and closing 
that door, left me alone with my child. 
“Dolorosa flew into my arms. I strained 
her to my breast ; and we mingled our tears 
together. Presently—by the light of the lamp, 
dimly though it burnt—we gazed upon each 
other. She knew that I had been very ill— 
that I had suffered much; and she wept 
abundantly. I did not tell ber Aow ill I had 
been ; for I was necessarily averse to increase 
her afflictions. She was not so much altered 
as I had tremblingly expected to find her. 
Not having yet appeared before the tribunal, 
upon whatsoever charge might be laid against 
her, she had not been subjected to any extra- 
traordinary severity of treatment: the cell ia 
which I found her was clean, and might ever 
be termed comfortably furnished—that is to 
say, it was provided with necessaries, though 
these were of the radest and humblest de- 
scription. She bad moreover been supplied 
with good and sufficient food, though of the 
trp kind; and she had been given to un- 
erstand that her brother, who occupied an 
adjoining cell, was similarly treated. Thas, to 
some little extent, the rigours of incarceration 
had been mitigated; and knowing herself in- 
nocent of any offence against the Holy Office, 
she had buoyed herself up with the hope of 
acquitial when the day of trial should come. 
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Nor was this all that occurred to sustain her back, at about the same hour of the day; and 
fortitude: but there was something of a still he told me that you, my dear father, had not 
more cheering character which had taken , been molested by the officers of the Inquisition. 
place. This I must explain in her own | This was great source of consolation; and I 
words :— cordially thanked Lord Danvers for such 

“‘¢The dangeon, my dear father,’ she said, | welcome intelligence He likewise assured me 
‘is dimly lighted in the day-time by means of that in a short time he should be enabled to 
that window which you behold there with the learn*the particular charges on which myself 
huge iron bars. On the first day of my im- and Juan had been arrested ; and having again 
prisonment—and as nearly as I can guess, | tarried about an hoar, conversing with me, he 
about noon, as the light was then most power- ' went away. Again at the expiration of a week 
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fal—the door opened, and giving admittance | 
to a person, instantaneously closed again. 
This person was not a Spaniard, althongh his 
complexion had somewhat of the duskiness of 
the —*8* race. He was a tall, handsome, 
and elegantly dressed man. apparently about 
thirty years of age—or it may be, a year or 
two more; with raven black hair descending 
to his shoulders, a moustachio upon hia 
hanghtily curving lip, but no beard. He was 
apparelled in the Spanish fashion. with a sable 
plume in his cap, and a short Castilian cloak 
hanging with graceful elegance upon his left 
shoulder. There was something mysterious 
but likewise compassionate in his look; and I 
may here at once observe that his manuers 
were those of a most polished courtier. I 
Naturally took him for some offivial of the 
Inquisition; but advancing towards me, he in 
a few words gave me to understand that so far 
from having any connexion with the dread 
tribunal he loathed and dc tested it with the 
utmost abomination. He then proceeded to 
state that his name was Humphrey Danvers, 
and that he was an English nobleman, possess- 
ing estates in vaiious parts of the Continent, 
one of which was in Spain. I was astonished 
to hear him talk thus: for I not only wondered 
how he had obtained access to my presence, 
but also why he had come at all. Then, with 
a delicacy of language and of manner that I 
cannot describe—but a delicacy that was min- 
gled with an air of the most frank and 
chivalrous sincerity,—he procecded to state 
that having for some few weeks past been 
visiting a friend at Toledo, he had seen me on 


did he return, repeating his assurance that you, 
my father, continued at liberty; bat adding 
that he had not as yet obtained information 
on the other point. He remained with me 
about an hour, as before, and then took his de 
partare. A fourth time, at the expiration of a 
week, did he viait me again and give me con- 
solatory assurances respecting yourself as re- 
garded your freedom: but he added that you 
had been ill, a circamstance which he had 
withheld before through fear of afflicting me. 
I wept, Oh! how bitterly I wept, at such sad 
intelligence: but he assured me the crisis was 

assed, and that you were out of danger. 

aving remained the usual time discoursing 
with me, he went away, promising that at his 
next visit he would bring me tidings relative to 
the nature of the accusations against Juan and 
myself. Dearest father, the fitth visit of Lord 
Danvers was puid yesterday ; when he inf »rmed 
me that the Count of Segovia bas accused my 
dear brother Juan and me of being secretly 
attached to the Jewish faith. althongh openly 
professing Christianity, and that we have 
spoken in disrepectful terms of the Holy Office. 
Lord Danvers, having given me this informa- 
tion, inquired what could be done to serve me 
and Juan in our defence? What could [ tell 
him? Nothing, but that the accusation was 
false—for that I and my brother are both 
firmly and sincerely devoted to the Christian 
faith which we profess. {I then implored 
Lord Danvers to see you, my dear father ; so 
that you might become aware that heaven had 
raised us up so kind a fmend. He assured me 
that if he had not already presented himself to 


several occasions, had taken an interest in me, | you, it was in consequence of your illness; but 
and was profoundly shocked on hearing that I that he would do so within a very few days. 
had been-~errested. He added that he had! And now, my dear father, I have but a few 
come to ascertain whether I knew the nature more words to say relative to these visits which 
of the charges against me, so that he might! I have received from Lord Danvers; and as 
take measures for my efficient defence. I! your own dutiful daughter, who has never in 
thauked him with the warmest gratitude for thought nor word deceived you, I mast confess 
his kindness; but replied that not until the , that on each occasion he has contemplated me 
day of appearing before the tribunal shonld I with a deeper interest and with a more tender 
learn the nature of the accusations, although ! s mpathy; but his language has been only 
I had little doubt that my accuser was the that of the most delicate and generous friend- 
Count of Segovia. I asked him how he had_ ship.’ 

obtained access to my dungeon: to which, ‘Such was the extraordinary statement 
question he responded that a golden key would ' which Dolorosa revealed to me; but I read in 


open any Jock, and that my gaolers were not 
above the influence of bribery. He remained 
with me for nearly an hour,—his language, his 
bearing, and his manner being all fraught with 
the utmost delicacy towards me, but at the 
same time with a most fervid interest on my 
behalf, When he took his departure, he soli- 
gited permission to return again shortly. Could 
I refuse this demand on the part of so disin- 
terested a friend? I accordingly gave my 
consent. At the expiration of a week he came 








her blushing countenance something more than 
she herself had explained. Yet it was with no 
studied reserve that she had failed to mention 
the tender impression that Lord Danvers had 
made apes her own heart: she at the time, 

oor girl! comprehended not her own feelings 
n that respect. I asked her under what «ircum- 
stances the English nobleman obtained access 
t@ her, and whether the Familiar whem he 
bribed let him in and out of the dungeon ? 
She answered that on each of the five occa- 
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sions of his visit he seemed to be in possession 
of the key that unlocked the door, as he let him- 
self in end out. I then began to tremble lest, 
after all, this mysterious visitor afrould be a 
mere spy of the Inquisition, intent npon taking 
advantage of her contidence and gleaning from 
her lips those natural complainings against the 
ranny of the Holy Office that might supply 
the deficiency of more substantial evidence 
to procare-her condemnat on. But while I 
was thus giving atterance to' my fears, the door 
of the dungeon opened, and the gaoler came 
to announce ‘shat it was time for me to take 
my departare. Dolorosa clung to me with all 
the tenacity of mingled anguish and devoted 
love: but the rnde Familiar separated us, and 
I was hurried away. From my daughter's cell 
I pas ed to that of Juan, with whom | was 
only allowed to remain a few minutes, but just 
long enough to make him acquainted with the 
singular tale which Dolorosa had told me, and 
put him opon his guard so that he might spexk 
cautivasly in case he should receive a similar 
visit. I returned to my lonely habitation, and 
passed a sleepless night, thinking of all D lo- 
rosa had said, and offering up the most fervid 
prayers to heaven on behalf of my poor 
children. On the following day, as I was 
seated in an apartment pondering upon my 
misfortunes, a servant entered and announced 
Lord Danvers. I experienced a thrill of joy 
as my visitor entered the room ; for I at unce 
felt assured that he was really a "friend and no 
spy after all. I accordingly received him with 
befittiug courtesy, and gave him a cordial wel- 
come. We conversed long and carnestly upon 
the circumstances of the position in which 
Dolorosa and Juan were placed ; and he not 
only manifested the liveliest sympathy on their 
behalf, but likewise gave me to understand 
that he was deeply enamou:ed of my daughter. 
While we were yet speaking, a domestic en- 
tered to inform me that the Count of Segovia 
demanded an interview. My first impulse was 
to give an indignant refasal to see the traitor: 
but Lord Danvers, as if strack by a sudden 
idea, bade me order that he might be intro- 
duced. I accordingly did so; and the false 
nobleman entered the room, He stopped 
short, near the threshold, on observing that I 
had some one with me: but I immediately 
said, ‘This is Lord Danvers, an English noble- 
man anda man of honour. It is my desire 
that he should remain a witness of whatever 
may take place between us’—‘ In that case,’ 
said the Count of Segovia, ‘I am to presume 
that you have given Lord Danvers such a ver- 
sion of the story as suits your own purposes ? 
But I refuse to hold any communication with 
ou in the presence of a witness.’—‘Such is 
al the conduct of all foul traitors,’ 
said Lord Danvers, in a coldly sarcastic voice, 
as he bent a look of mingled scorn and indig- 
nation upon the Count.—‘ Ah! this to me 
cried the latter, placing his hand upon his 
sword and half drawing it from its sheath.— 
‘Yes; and more too,’ rejoined Danvers with 
the same tone and manner as before. ‘I tell 
thee, my lovd of Segovia, that thou art the 
basast of villains as well as the vilest of das- 
tards !’—‘ Such words as those,’ said the Count, 
pale and trembling with rage, ‘ convey an in 
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cr ene a 
sult which can only be wiped away with blood.’ 


—‘ Be it so!’ answered Lord Danvers, with 
the most contemptuous indifference. ‘Name 
the hour and the __ where [ may have an 
opportanity of ridding the earth of a cowardl 
traitor who wages war on defenceless damsels !’ f 

—‘ At once, and in the garden of my mansion,’ 
exclaimed the Count, scarcely able to restrain 
his fary.—' Proceed thither,’ rejoined Lord 
Danvers, ‘and [ will follow shortly, with a 
friend to serve as my second,’—‘ I s all await 
you, my lord,’ exclaimed the Count of Se- 
govia: ‘and then, having chastised you for 
your insolence, I shall return to hold my con- 
ference with Don Antonio Cortes.’ 

“ With these words he turned upon his heel 
and quitted the room. The scene I have just 
described commenced so abruptly, progressed 
so rapidly, and ended with such a kindred 
speed, that I had not time to throw in a single 
word while the arrangement for a death-duel 
was taking place. A sort of consternation 
was upon me; but the moment the Count of 
Segovia had taken his departure, I turned to- 
wards Danvers, saying, ‘ Heavens, my lord ! 
what have you done? Through your Kind j in- 
terest on my behalf and that of my children, 
you have rushed headlong upon a danger 
which may prove fatal. My lord, the Count 
of Segovia is the best scordeman | in Toledo,’— 
‘And he may wear the best Toledo blade by 
his side,’ responded Danvers, with a smile of 
contemptuous indifference ; ‘bat I shall not 
fear to cross it with my French rapier.’—‘ At 
least, my lord,” said I, ‘let me furnish youn 
with a weightier weapon: yours is but slight 
indeed ’—‘ Strong enough to punish that foul 
traitor,” replied Danvers, now in an easy tone 
of confidence, but without any more percep- 
tible emotion. ‘If I slay him,’ he added, 

* your children will be free ; for he is the only 
accuser who is to appear against them Re- 
main tranqailly here, Dm Cortez, until my 
return. —I snatched his hand and pressed it 
to my lips; for I already beheld in him, as I 
thought, the savioar of my dearly beluved 
children. He left me; and for an hour I was 
a prey to the most acute suspense—a sus- 
pense so poem that I wonder my heart- 
strings did not crack with the excraciation [ 
thus endured. At the expiration of that in- 
terval the door was thrown open and Lord 
Danvers re-entered the room.—‘ Your enemy 
is no more,’ he said: ‘that villain, I have 
killed him f° 

“I sank down upon a seat, overwhelmed 
with ineflable emotions: then starting up, I 
sprang towards the English nobleman, threw 
myself at his feet, and almost worshipped hii 
as a friend whom heaven had raised up in the 
moment of bitterest need to vindicate outraged 
innocence and punish foulest perfidy. On the 
following morning Juan and Dolorosa were 
’| placed before the Grand-Inquisitor in the tri. 
bunal at tha Alcazar palace ; and three times 
was their accuser summoned to make his ap- 
pearance. But no witness stood up against 
them: they were accordingly liberated, and 
ere noon were restored to their home and to 
their father’s arms Lord Danvers was pre- 
sent when they thus re-entered the dwelling 
from which they had been torn away so cruelly, 


* phar ae I beheld the rich blood 
seemed, so ha . e the ric 
mantle upon Dolorosn’s cheeks as she ex- 
— her warmest gratitade to the nobleman 
or having so chivalrously c nstitued himeelf 
her champion and her bro hers; and me- 
thought that it would be a day of rejoicing on 
which my hter should become Lord Den- 
vere’ bride. For to gaze upon them, they 
seomed admirably suited fur each other; and 
there appeared to be a renar' able Gtness in 
the union of that fine elegant nuble of an 
alinost wondrous beanty, and that tall, grace- 
fal, charming girl, of a loveliness surpassing 
that of any other maiden in Castile. As for 
my son Juan, he was delighted with the new 
friend whose acquaintance he made no~ for 
the first time: and indeed, the couduct of 
Danvers in having risked his life for the pur. 

ose of punishing a traitor ws full well calcu- 
Tated to win the esteem and admiration of a 
frank, confiding, and high-spirited youth as 
Juan was. 

“Lord Danvers now became a constant 
visitor at our house, where he was received 
as the affianced suitor of Dolorosa. I[ learnt 
from an eminent goldsmith in Toledo, with 
whom I was well acqainted, that Lord Dan- 
vers was the richest nobleman in Europe, as 
he not only possessed three or four estutes in 
England, bat likewise immense territorial pro- 
perties in Spain, France, Germany, and clse- 
where. Thus, in every point of view did the 
alliance appear to be the most eligible that 
Dolorosa could possibly form. And she loved 
Humphrey Danvers with the sincerest and most 
heartfelt devotion : it was a love based not 
only upon admiration, bat also upon gra. 
titude—a love too which seemed to be fully 
reciprocated. I was supremely happy: for 
the more I saw of Danvers, the more was | 
possessed in his favour. His mind appeared 
to be of the most wondrous contexture — 
stored with all possible accomplishments, and 
with fands of knowledge which were rare in- 
deed on the part of even the most eradite 
sages, much more so on that of a nobleman 
who did not appear to have yet reached the 
prime of life. 

“The day was fixed for the bridal: it was 
to tuke place exactly three months after the 
release of Dolorosa und Juan from the pri-on 
of the Alcazar palace. Lord Danvers had 
saggested that it should be celebrated with as 
little ostentation as possible; and to this I 
willingly yielded my assen’. A few select 
fnends only were invited: bat I bad given 
orders for a banquet of the most elegant de- 
scription. Never did @ man rise from his 
couch with a happier heart shan [ on the moro 
ing which I fondly believed was destined to 
give me a son-in law every way wortby of m 
esteem and my daughter's sve, Scurcely was 
dressed, when Juan came to my ent, ap 
parelled in his gayest costame, and with radiant 
louks, to offer me bis filial congratalations 
upon the blissful event which we both deemed 
about to take place. We embraced each other, 
and fhen descended to the apartment where 
the banquet was to be held. But our happiness 
wea ef brief duration, and way destiaed to 
‘legtroyed by a blow as violent as it was sudden. 
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were now restored as it | A domestic came hurrying into the room with 


consternation upon his countenance: he had 
just heard from Doloroea’s maid that her 
young mistress hed disappeared! I could 
not believe the statement—it seemed utterly 
——— but the next moment the maid 
ervelf came to confirm the dreadful tidings. 
Yea, Dolorosa was gone: her bed had not been 
slept in all night—and she had departed in 
the same apparel she had worn on the previous 
evening. It was therefore evident that she had 
been absent some hours: but what conld is 
mean? Juan rushed frantically to the house 
where Lord Danvers had been living during 
his residence in Toledo. There my son learnt 
that his lordship had abruptly taken his de- 
parture on the preceding evening, between ten 
and eleven o’clock—and that his attendants 
had risen very early on that same morning of 
which I am speaking, and had likewise quitted 
the city of Toledo. It farther appeared that 
on the previous evening Lord Danvers had 
ordered his two most splendid horses to be 
saddied, but that dispensing with all attend- 
ance, he had mounted one and led away the 
other. These were all the per iene that 
could be gleaned: and not the elightest clue 
existed as to the route which the fugitives had 
taken. 

“When Juan returned to me with this intel- 
ligence, I was nearly distracted. Too clear— 
too evident—was it that Dulorosa had been 
beguiled away by the treacherons Danvers, at 
whose perfidy I was as much enraged as I was 
shocked and astounded by Molorosa’s frailty. 
Juan was perfectly infuriate. Falling upon 
his knees and drawing his sword from his 
sheath, he ki sed the blade, calling he wen to 
witness his vow that he would never rest until 
he had either compelled the treacherous Dan- 
vers to make reparation to the dishonoured 
Dolorosa, or else had wreaked upon him a 
fearfal vengeance. Catching the infection of 
the same spirit which animated my son, I pro- 
mised to accompany him in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives. Mounting our horses, and sccompanied 
by six well armed retuimers, we commenced 
our journey, bending our way in the first in- 
stance tu Lord Danvers’ estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid. But on reaching his 
castle on that domain, we learnt that he was 
not there. Cruelly disappointed, but by no 
means dispirited, we now resolved to proceed 
into France; and. accordingly journeyed with 
all possible rapidity to Danvers’ estate in Nor- 
mandy. But the treacherous seducer was not 
there. Thence we continued our way to the 
coast and embarked for England, where we 
visited the several damainy belonging to Lard 
Danvers in Essex, in Cumberland, and in the 
Isle of Wight. Still we could hear naught of 
him. At the two first-mentioned castles he 
had not been seen for-some years past; and 
that in the Jele of Wight was nntenanted and 
shat up. After a long absence we returned 
to Toledo, where nothing had been heard of 
Dolorosa during the time we were away. 

“Iwas now seized with a seriaus illness; 
and for some time my life was despaired of. 
Juan attended me affectionately day and 


be| night: but where was my daughter, who 


should have been with nic to smooth my pil- 
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low and minister unto me in my sickness? 


Ales !-no tidings of ber came; and as 5000 as CHAPTER LIV. 


the physician pronounced me beyond the reach 
of danger, Juan, in accordance with his vow, TNE GROTTO ON MOUNT LED NON. 
set again in search of Danvers. A year 


passed away, daring which I softered the tor-; THe venerable anchorite ceased speaking; 
tures of suspense relative to my son, dreading | and Lord St. Louis, who had listened with the 
lest it were heaven’s doom that I should thus | deepest interest to the tale, continued to gaze 
he deprived of both my children. Another, upon Antonio Cortez with mingied respect and 
ear passed—and still no tidings of my absent | curiosity. At length he said, “ Holy herwit, 
nan! Then, reduced to despair, I breathed a you bave recited a narrative which has en- 
solemn vow to heaven, that if he were restored | chained my attention: but there was one point 
to me, even though it were but for an hour, I | at which you might have observed that I sud- 
would retire from the world, thake a pilgrimage | denly started in astonishment, and even gave 
to the Holy Land, and devote the remainder of | vent to an ejaculation which I could not re- 
my hfs to prayer and religious observances. | pre+s.” 
Within a week after I had made this vow,| “I noticed the circumstance, my son,” re- 
Juan returned. Bat heavens! how changed | sponded the old anchorite: “it was when I 
was he—and in what a condition did he come | stated that Lord Humphrey Danvers appeared 
back to his afflicted parent! Pale—emaciated | to be aman of about thirty years of age, or 
—worn out with fatigues, privations, and saf- | perhaps a year or two more.”’ 
ferings, my well-beloved son returned to die in} ‘“ And it was this save Humphrey Dan. 
my arms! He had wandered over Enrope in | vers,” said Lord St. Louis, “ who inflicted 
search of Danvers. Often had he heard of} upon my great-aunt Arline a similar wrong to 
him ; but never could he succeed in meeting | that which he perpetrated in respect to your 
or overtaking him. Terrible were the dangers | daughter Doloro-a. But it was in the year 
he had encountered and the adversities he had 1463, that Lord Hu nphrey Dauvers bore away 
experienced: at last, plundered by banditti, | Arline: and than, as the wrtten records de- 
despoiled of all resources, his dependants slain clare, he was tkirty-two years of age. How, 
or dispersed, he had been compelled to drag | therefore, could he still be but ot the same 
himself, a mendicant and a heggar, through! age and of a hke appearance in the year 1500, 
Germany, France, and a considerable part of | which is the date of your history * 
his own native Spain, until he thus reached} “ Little does it matter what Christian name 
the paternal threshold once more. But, as 1 |/that man of dread and mystic destiny muy 
have already said, he only come back to die: | beur,” was the solemn response given by the 
and that noble-hearted, chivalrous, and hand- | oid anchorite: “ for whatever imiyuities have 
some vouth—my pride and my hope iny be- | been perpetrated for the past handred and fifty 
loved Juan, expired in my arms, with his last | years by the bearer of the name ot Danvers 








words invoking heaven's vengeance upon the 
head of Danvers, and imploring me never to 
rest antil I had punished the seduccr of my 


ere all accamulated upon the head of one an 
the same individual !” 
“ What mean yoa, holy father ?” exclaimed 


daughter—the author of our calaunties and | Lord St. Louis, gazjng with the wildest asto- 


so. rows! 
“ Yes: and I felt, too, an ardent and almost 


nishment upon Pon Antonio Cortez. 
“T mean,” was the old man's answer, st? 


irresistible longing to follow the dictates of my | given with the gravest and dcepest solemnity, 


fiercer passions and obey the dying injunctions 
of my son: but on the other hand, there was 
the solemn vow which I had reyistered—that 
if Juan came back I would thenceforth devote 
myself to the service of heaven. He had 
come back: and though it were but to die in 
my arms, yet it would have been a wretched 
qaibble and an unpardonable sophistry on my 
part, to assame that because he was thus 
abruptly snatched from me again and for ever, 
I was absolved from my vow. I therefore de- 
cided upon keeping it; and bestowing ail my 
ricbes upon the charch, I retained but a suffi- 
ciency o* gold to bear my expenses to Pules- 
tine. Twenty-seven years have elapsed since, 
alone, and with my heart full of surrow, I as- 
cended the mountains of Lebanon, to choose 
me a grotto for my tauture home;—and for 
twenty seven yeurs has this cave been my 
abiding- place 1” 


“that a hundred and forty-nine years have 
elapsed since Lord Walter Danvers tormred 
a compact with the Evil One -and that this 
same Danvers still lives at the present day !” 

“ Just heaven! is this possible?” said St. 
Louis. ‘“ And yet it may be so: for I myself 
have seen wondrous are of that man’s pre- 
ternatural power. beheld him chunge—it 
was some fifteen years ago—from a shape 
which he had assumed, buck to his natural 
form——” 

“ My son, yon know not the extent of that 
mysterious being’s power,” interrupted Antonio 
Cortez, shaking his head solemnly. “ it isa 
subject fearful to think upon; because all his 
attributes, of whutever kind they are, have 
been purchased at a tremendoas price.” 

“And that price?” asked St. Louis, shud. 
dering from head tw foot: for he anticipated 
the answer. 

“‘ His immortal soul!” rejnined the ancho- 
rite: and then there wag a lung silence in the 
grotto, during which the nobleman and the 
venerable hermis sat gazing apon each other 
with mingied awe and subdaed consternation. 

“ Venerable father,” at length observed St. 
Louis, “ you nave told me things which have 
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filled me with dismay: but you have not yet! of age—made his compact with the Evil Un 


informed me for whut purpose I have been sent 
hither. Yet, i I remember aright, you said 
ere now, when we first met upon the summit 
of this holy hill, that you were enabled to 
afford me a clue to the mystery. The sun is 
setting in the Mediterranean wave—and unless 
it be your will that I should pass the night 
amongst these mountains, it is urgent that I 
should take my departure soon.” 

“© My son, thou wilt tarry with me till the 
morning: for I have yet many things to say 
unto thee,” replied the Spaniard: “and as 
thou bast already experienced the danger of 
wandering amidst these hills when the orb of 
day pours its effulgence upon them, thou mayst 
estimate the perils which would be attendant 
upon retracing thy steps at night.” 

Having thus spoken, the venerable hermit 
rose from his seat; and striking a light, he 
set fire to a quantity of dry wood collected at 
the extremity of the grotto Then, as the 
faggots blazed and crackied, he threw thereon 
several large logs; and a genial heat was 
speedily shed through the cave,—the smoke 
escaping by an aperture above, which served 
the purpose of a chimney. 

“ For twenty-seven years, as I have already 
informed vou,” he said, as he resumed his 
seat, “have I made this grotto my home,— 
dwelling thus a solitary hermit upon the 
height of Lebanon! During this long space 
of time, my existence has been devuted to 
heaven; and I have endeavoured tu the 
utmost of my power to banish from my 
mind the recollections of the past and the 
affairs of the great busy, bustling world, so 
that naught should interfere with my devotions, 
But at times I have felt arising within mea 
dark hatred for that man whose treachery 
wrecked all my earthly hopes of happiness. 
Aye—and I have longed, too, to rush back 
into that great world which I have deserted, 
and fulfilling the dying injunctions of my son, 
pursue Lord Danvers with an unrelenting vin- 
dictiveness. But on those occasions, when the 
Se sie of revenge has thus stulen into my 
mind, have I recollected the sublime maxim 
which enjoins us to leave vengeance unto the 
Lord: and thus has my sense of duty toward 
heaven triumphed over the remnants of earthly 
passions which smoulder in my heart. And toa 
rigid perseverance in the life uf seclusion which 
I have adopted, has my soul been encouraged 
by visions from above. In those visions much 
that relates to the author of my sorrows has 
been revealed to me; and it is doubtless for 
the purpose of hearing from my lips the revela- 
tion of these deep and mysterious secrets, that 
you have been sent hither. Listen, then, 
Gerald St. Louis, to what I am about to say.” 

The countenance of the venerable anchorite 
assumed, if possible, a deeper solemnity than 
it had previvusly worn, as he thus spuke ; and 
as the lambeut light of the fire played upon 
his features, St. Louis thought that never hed 
he beheld a figure so venerable and so entitled 
to the profoundest respect as the hermit of 
Mount Lebanon. 

A hundred and forty-nine years have 
elapsed,” continued the anchorite, “ since Lord 
Walter Danvers—then only twenty-five years 


This compact, as I have already infurmed you, 
involved the peril of his immortal soul. For 
a period of one hundred and fifty years was 
the lease of life, and power, and riches, ex- 
tended. In one year mure that lease will cx- 
ire; and then, unless certain conditions be 
alfilled, the unhappy Danvers must surrender 
up his soul to Satan !" 

“One year more ?” murmured St. Louis, a 
cold shudder guivering throughout bis frame. 
“Oh! how dark, how dreary, how desolate his 
thoughts must be!” 

“Perhaps less so than you may imagine,” 
rejoined the hermit: “ for if the conditions of 
his compact be fulfilled by him, he emancipates 
himself from the power of the Evil One.” 

“And those conditions?” asked Ss. Louis, 
with mingled curiosity and awe. 

“That he should furnish six victims,” replied 
the old man, “ who, for the love of him, pledge 
themselves to surrender up even their immortal 
souls at his bidding!” 

‘‘ Heavens! unhappy Arline!” ejaculated St. 
Louis, a light suddenly breaking in upon his 
mind. ‘ Was it thus that thou wast beguiled, 
O Arline?” 

‘‘ Alas! and my unhappy daughter likewise !” 
rejoined the old man, clasping his hands and 
bending his head down in deep despondency. 
“ But let us hope,” he ob-erved, somewhat 
suddenly looking up again, and with the sacred 
light of a sublime confidence beaming upon 
his countenance, “ that your mission hither to 
me was to prepare the way for breaking the 
— which has already given five victims to 
the infernal compact that Danvers made with 
the Enemy of Mankind.” 

“ Five victims?” echoed St. Louis interroga 

erg’ 
** Yes—five,” rejoined the anchorite. ‘I 
have seen them in my visions; and amongst 
them was my hapless daughter Dolorosa. So 
— ae as last night did I behold them flitting 
in shadowy shapes before me, as I lay stretched 
upon my bed of dry leaves; and thus it is cer- 
tain that Lord Danvers has not as yet fuund a 
sizth victim! He therefore has but one year 
left in order to find that sixth and last victim 
who in the inhstuation of a virgin love sill 
consent to be his both body and soul !” 

“ One year to find his sixth and lust victim ?” 
Baid Gerald St. Louis, as he repeated in a 
musing tone the old man's words. 

““Yes—it is so,” responded the anchorite. 
“But I have He more to reveal. In wy visions 
I have beheld the interior of a chamber con- 
taining six black panels bordered with red 
lines, and originally planned for the inscription 
of the names of six victims. I know not where 
upon the face of the earth that chamber is 
situated: for my dreams have been limited as 
to circamstances, and et as well as in- 
distinct in respect to many things connected 
with these awfal mysteries. But upon five of 
those panels have ] read as many names, traced 
in letters of fire and fearfully distinct. There 
are times when my memory mes confused, 
and I recollect not all that I have seen in my 
visions : but at this moment everything whic 
has thus been so mysteriously revealed to me, 
is wonderfully distinct in the cells of my brain. 
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Yes—now I behold those panels; and I can her band—not in a warning manner, but as if 


read the names which burn upon five thereof. 
Bianea Landini—Margaret Dunhaven—Ariline| 
de &. — Cortez—and Clara! 


ers 

“ Ariine, Arline ” muttered the nobleman 

ween bls teeth ; “thon shalt be avenged f 
thou shalt be avengeo 

“ Bay rather, my son,” rejomed the old maz, | 
in a tone of mingled rebuke and encourage- 
ment, “that the soul of your ancestrese shall 
be rescued and saved, and not that her spirit 
shall be avenged. Have I not already made 
thee understand that vengeance belongeth unto 
heaven, and not to man? „It was one of the 
circumstances of Lord Danvers’ wild and mys- 
terious destiny that whenever he succeeded in 
finding a victim, he should leave the germs of a 


| dark and almost implacable vengeance behind. 


| Grotto, and 
| translucent 


Thus, so far as the revealings of my nights’ 

dreams have lifted the veil of my comprehen- 

sion, bave I been made to know that each 

fimily which experienced the sad destiny of 

furnishing a victim to Lord Danvers, has like- 

wise cherislred hopes and projects for revenge. 

Such would also have’ been the dominant 

thoughts and aspirations of my soul, had not I 

devoted myself to the service of heaven, and 

abandoning the world, sought the holy seclu- 

sion of this grotto on the heights of Lebanon. 

Therefore is it that heaven in the working out 

of its own inscrutable will, hath made such re- | 
velations unto me as will perhaps lead to the | 
emancipation of the souls of the five departed 

maidens from the power of the Evil One, and 

frustrate the designs of Lord Danvers iu his 

search for a sixth and last virgin victim !” 

“ And perhaps also,” added St. Louis, deeply 
touched by the old man’s piety, “ it is because 
for many years past I also have renounced all 
thoughts of vengeance, that I am now destined 
to become an instrument of good to accom- | 
plish the high purposes of heaven ?” 

“ Let us hope so, my sen,” answered the old 
anchorite, civssing himself devoutly: “ and I 
already feel a presentiment arising within me 
shat our anticipations will not be disappointed. 
Let us now lie down to rest; and it may be in 
the morning that I shall have farther revela- , 
tions to make and positive instruc'ions to give, 
so that your mixsion to Mount Lebanon will 
not have been accomplished in vain.” | 

The old anchurite and the great English no- 
bleman then stretched themselves side by side 
upon the bed of leaves; and in a few minutes 
a deep slumber fell upon them both. The 
visions of Gerald St. Louis were — 
and fall of hope. He fancied that he betel 
that same preternatural lustre which he had 
seen in his — chamber at Constanti- 
nople, now diffusing itself throughout the | 
supplying with its holier and more | 

iance the light of the fire which 


invocative of a blessing: and she said in a sofs 
musical voice, “Again am I — to 
appear unto thee! Thou hast done well to 
0 my injunctions; and all things shall 
henceforth prosper ibee im life if thon dost 
pursue thy mission faithfally until the end. See 

thot obeyest te the very letter the words 
the venerable anchorite will breathe to thee in 


the ——— 
thus spoken—or rather having thus 
a to speak—the figure of Arline grada- 
7, grew dim and indistinct, the lustre also 
ing away; and utter darknesg d6nee more 
prevailed in the grotto. St. Louis dreamt no 
more, bat slept on tranquilly and serenely 
until the morning—when he awoke, as the 
orient heavens were glowing with the efful- 
gence of a new-®orn day. 

Rising from his bed of leaves, St. Louis 
found that he was alone in the grotto; and 
having performed his ablutions—the conveni- 
ences for which, rude though they were, he 
found at hand—he issued: forth from the cave. 
Antonio Cortes was now descried kneeling on 
the summit of the hill, and offering up his 
prayers to heaven. St. Louis, silently advanc- 
ing to the spot, knelt down by his side, and 
joined in the old man’s devotions. Presently 
they rose; and the anchorite said, “Let us 
first break our fast, and I will then impart to 
you the inspirations of my sleep’s visions.” 

They sat down at the entrance of the grotto, 
and partook of the frugal fare which the an- 
chorite produced. 

“Yor this,” be said, “as well as for every 
morsel of food that I have pat into my mouth 
for twenty-seven years past—yea, also for the 
garments which clothe me -am I indebted to 
the piety of a few Christians who dwell amongst 
the hills farther along the chain of Lebanon.” 

Antonio Cortez gave St. Louis a few more 
particulars relative to his mode of lile: but 
these would prove but little interesting tu the 
reader. We will therefore suppose the frugat 
meal ended and a thanksgiving pronounced by 
the venerable hermit Then addressing hiu- 
self to Lord St. Louisa, he spuke as follows :— 

“The presentiment which had arisen in my 
mind ere we retired to rest, and which was to 
the effect that the visiuns of my slamber would 
follow up the chain of previous revelations 
and divine promptings, has been fultilled. 
Angel-voices have whispered the most cheering 
langnage to my ears, and have indicated your- 
seif as the instrument whom heaven has chosen 
to accomplish its high purposes. But of the 
future I can read little: and what I have to 
say is limited to a few instractions, which 
nevertheless I feel assured are destined to 
serve as the means for accomplishing all de- 
sired aims. Return you without delay to Con- 
stantinuple: in a few months’ time your nego- 


had died away;—and in the midst of that: tiations there will be accomplished success- 


| shining halo he perceived the figure of Arline ; fully; and this shall be a sign unto you that 


| Were beaming with smiles of approval and 





gradually appear. The shape was still appa- | you may likewise hope for success in the holy 
relled in sable garments; but ite countenance and mysterious mission with which yon are 
was no longer pensive and mournful, It shone | entrasted by a power superior to all earthly 
wich the radiance of hope; and her features, kings. In due course you ‘will retrace your 


thankfulness, as she fixed her blue eyes upon 
Gerald St. Louis. Then she appeared to raise 





way to England. And now mark well what [ 
am about to say. On the last night of the 
month of May of the next year—nawely, the 
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year 1532—and soon after ten o’clock on that 
same night, do you present yourself at the gate 
of Carisbrook Cas:ie in the Isle of Wight, and 
aceost the first person whom you shall see 
coming furth thence. In that person’s ear 
thou wilt whisper those words: ‘ J his night a 
victim must be saved 
Danvers !" Then that person—I know not 
whom it will be, nor whether male or female— 
will aid thee to the accomplishment of the rest. 
But one word more. Thou wilt require a 
talisman to save thyself and thy companion 
from the vengeance of Lord Danvers: and this 
boly relic shall suffice.” 

Thus speaking, the old man drew forth a 
smal) ebony crucifix from beneath the folds of 
his garment; and having devoutly kiseed it, 
he gave it into the hand of St. Louis. 

They then parted,—the venerable hermit be- 
stowing a fervid benediction upon the English 
nobleman, who forthwith began to retrace his 
way down the slopes of Lebanon to the fishing- 
village where he had left his dependants. 
They were rejoiced to behold their master re- 
turn; for they were apprehensive that some 
evil had befalien him amidst the mountains. 
Without farther delay, St. Louis and his me- 
nials embarked on board the ship, which set 
6ail on its voyage back to Constantinople. 


CHAPTER LV. 
MARIAN. 


Tae town of Chelmsford was already a thriv- 
ing and by no means unimportant place in the 
aye of which we are writing. It is to the en- 
virons of this town that we are about to direct 
the attention of the reader. 

A neat little cottage, standing in the midst 
of a flower garden upon the bank of the Chel- 
MCI, WAS ULCUpILU vy Gu agou ~ZoLUCWUMeD 


and a beautiful young maiden. The former 
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another got whispered about that they had 
held menial offices previous to their m e 
—Oor in — terms, bad been servants in 
some wealthy family. However, be this as it 
may, they conducted themselves with the 
utmost propriety ; and if they lived ia a man 
ch appeared to be somewhat above 
their real condition in lite, they at all events 
paid their way honourably. The house which 
they occupied was at no great distauce from 
Dame Musgrave's cotta little way eut of 
town, and on the buuk of the river. The 
man Bradley's chief amusement consisted in 
, angling in the stream ; and for thia purpose he 
purchased a little boat which he kept moored 
at the bottom of his garden. Sometimes hiv 
wife, with the child in her arms, wuuld accum:~ 
pany him in his ashing excursions; and he 
seemed tond of ruwiug his buat up and down 
the river when his wile thus became his cum- 
ion, It was about a year after the Brad- 
eys had settled at Chelmetord that the tragedy 
took place which gave the child over to the 
care of Dame Musgrave: for one day the boat 
upset in a wide and deep part of the river, and 
Bradley and his wife wese drowned. The child, 
buoyed up by its garments, fluated upon the 
water: and some persons who witnessed the 
‘accident, hastened to tender such assistance as 
they could. Bradley and his wife had sunk 
to rise no more: but the child was rescued 
from 4 watery grave. 
Dame Musgrave’s cottage being nearest to 
the scene of the catastrophe, the child was 
taken thither; and the worthy woman, kindly 
receiving the little girl, luvished upun ber the 
most aficctionate attentions. ‘lhe Bradieys 
had no triends in the town who knew anythiug 
abont them beyond what has been ulreauy 
| stated: %t could not therefure be ascertatued 
whether they had relatious anywhere in Eng- 
, Jand to whom their death ought to be reported, 
and to whose charge their orphan child might 
be consignéd. But a considerable sum of 


leaner, all in mold and silver anin wae fonnd 


— y 


secreted in their house — whether honestly 





was the widow of an officer who had fallen | come by in the origin, could not of course be 
when fighting the battles of his country many | known. The authorities of Chelmsford, apon 
years previous to the date of which we are | belng applied to, thought it advisable that the 
speaking. There were no pensions in those | Muney should be appropriated to the mainte- 
times for widows in such cases: but as Captain | nance of the child in the care of any respect- 
Musgrave had been a distinguished and nghly | able person who would take charge of her ; 
respected townsman of Chelmsford, the wealthy | 8nd this Dame Musgrave at once volunteored 
fohabitants of the place had taken care that | to do. ; 
his widow should be placed above want. She| These were the circumstances ander which 
had no children nor any relations to care for| Manan became the adopted daughter (or 
her: but she had adopted the young maiden’ grand-daughter as she was subsequently called) 
to whom we ere now alluded. of worthy Mistress Musgrave. The child's 
The circumstances ofthis adoption were so | surname of Bradley was dropped, and that of 
singular as to require a mention here. It | her protectress was bestowed upon her ia 
was in the summer of the year 1517, that a| accordance with the custom of the times in 
man and woman bearing the name of Bradley, | such cases of adoption. Marian Musgrave, as 
and having an infant female child with thom, | she grew up, gave promise of becoming one of 
came to settle in the town of Chelmsford. The | the loveliest creatures that ever graced this 
man was about thirty years of age—the woman j earth with her presence ; and at the time when 
two or three years younger. They hired a | we now introduce her to our readers —namely, 
respectable house, and ap to be pos-|in the month of May, 1532—she was at that 
sessed of ample means, although the sources of | sweet and interesting age of fifteen when the 
their income were not known, the man par- | light step, the beaming eye, the gay sunny 
suing no trade, profession, or calling of any |smile, and the merry ugh of girlhood are 
kind, They did not appear to be of the rank |only just beginning to be subdued into the 
of gentlefolks ; and indeed it somehow or | bashful sedateness which precedes the dawn of 
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womanhood. And Marian’s charms were some- 
what precocious—she looked two years older 
than she really was, and in height had attaived 
her full Eminently beautiful wae she! 
Her hair was of raven darkness, but lustrous 
also as the wing of the bird to which we have 
just likened it. Her eyes, of deepest black, 
were kling with intelligence, innocence, 
and y. Her eomplexion was naturally 
pale: but there was the hue of health upon her 
cheeks——and that hue could mantle into the 
softest or richest blush, according to the emo- 
tions that stirred in her soul. Above the me- 
dium stature of her sex, and upright as a dart, 
her figure was of the most exquisite symmetry, 
and seemed invested with a gracefalness that 
ny needed courtly apparel to enbance it into 
a brilliant ele - Her disposition was 
artless and lively; but nevertheless her soul 
was susceptible of feelings the deepest and 
most sensitive. Whatever impression was 
made upon her, was at once eee | stamped. 
Indeed, her’s was a disposition of precisely 
that plastic and tender nature which a poet 
would describe as the one calculated to imbibe 
the holy essence of love almust at first sight, 
and to receive it into her being never more to 
be separated therefrom, 

Such was Marian Mosgrave at the age of 
fifteen ; aud from what we have already stated 
concerning her, it can scarcely be necessary 
to inform the reader that she was devotedly 
attache to her benefactress. Dame Masgrave 
was now well stricken in years; and she loved 
the lively but gentle and innocent Marian as 
tenderly as if tne damsel were really closely 
allied to her, instead of there being a total 
absence of all kinship whatsoever. Of an 
evening the werthy woman and her sweet 
charge might be seen walking along the bank 
of the river, enjoying the refreshing breeze; 
or else inspecting the flowers which it was 
Marian’s delight to rear and tend not only 
becauee she herself was fund of them, but 
because their luxariant beauties were pleasin 
to the eye of her whom she revered and lov 
so well. The catastrophe which had deprived 
Marian of her early protectors had been with 
the most delicate consideration caretully con- 
cealed from her, so that no cloud should be 
permitted to oversbadow the mind of that 
charming and ingenuous creature. She had 
likewise been led to believe that she was a 
relation of Dame Musgrave’s—another precau- 
tion adopted by the good woman to prevent 
her young charge from feeling a too, complete 
dependence upon her. Thus was it that up to 
the time of which we are writing Marian’s ex- 
istence had flowed on without a care, like a 
crystal stream pursuing its way between its 
banks of @owera, without & ripple to disturb 
the glassy uniformity of its suriace. 

One evening - we must bere be particular in 
dutes, aud observe that it was the opening of 
the month of May, 1583—Maurian Musgrave 
was rambling forth alone on the bank of the 
Yiver, her aged protectress having gone up 
into the town to minister to the wants of some 
poor female acquaint nce who was lying upon 
the bed of death, Dame Muagrave had not 
thought it right to make Marian her companion 
on @ visit w so moarnful and distressing a 


scene; and thus it was that the charming dameel 
was reving forth alone. er she did not * 
to proceed any great distance from t 
oot — — ae ex the good dame 
to return at the expiration of an hour, when 
were to have their usual ramble in the 
litule en . As Marian walked 
along she th t to herself that she woald 
only venture a far as a group of trees which 
were about a mile from dwelling, and thas 
then she would — ber wa » Those trem 
upon a gentle s sh 
down to the bank of the river, ma 
with wild flowers. On nearing this spoé 
Marian observed an elegantly-dressed indi- 
vidual reclining indolently u the verdant 
declivity, beneath the shade of an overhanging 
bough. The nature of the path and the wind- 
inge of the river had thus her within 
a few yards of the stranger ere siie peretived 
him; and then she was abomt to turn away 
and = retracing her ay 9 homeward, whea 
he suddenly sprang to his feet, and doffing his 
plumed cap, made her so courteous a salatation 
that she was of necessity compelled to return 
it. Then he advanced towards het, putting 
some question relative to the direetion im 
which certain paths, branching away from that 
point, led off; so that she found herself con- 
strained to pause and give him the information 
which he sought. 

While thus conversing with the stranger, 
Marian coald not help noticing the beauty of 
his person, the elegance of his manners, and 
the sweetness of his voice. Moreover, be was 
quite a youth—apparently not more than two 
or three years above her own age; and thus 
there was lesa real awkwardness or embarrase- 
ment on her part in conversing with him, than 
if he had been farther advanced in mauhood. 

But his personal beauty—it was indeed of a 
rfection! The reader cannot fail to re- 
member the description which we gave of 
Reginald Dapvers at the time when he assumed 
that boyishness of appearance after imbibing 
the liquid from the phial at his castle in the 
Isle of Wight. That very same description 
will exactly suit the elegant stripling who thas 
introduced himself to the notice of Marian 
Musgrave. His long dark hair, curling as 
beautifully as that of a woman, and parted 
above a brow of noble height—the ‘classic 
regularity of his delicately chiselled features — 
the brightness of his splendid eyes—the pure 
vermilion of his lipe—the pearly whiteness of 
his teeth—-and the soft carnation appearing 
through the clear olive of his complexion,— 
all were precisely the same as those 
teristics which distinguished the exquisite 
beauty of Reginald Danvers. There was like- 
wise an ingenuous frankness and a captivating 
affability in his manner, as well as a softness 
in his speech, with the gloss of the most 
polished courtesy and well-bred retinement 
thrown over all, that it was no wonder if the 
susceptible heart of Marian Musgrave at once 
experienced a feeling of interest in her new 
acquaintance. 

He had asked her those questions concern- 
ing the pathways, and he had received the in- 
furmation which he ap d to seek. Bat 
atill he found some additional queries to put— 
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more intalligence to obtain; aud Marian, 
without the secret sud searcely 


re- | ones replied the 
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“Then I will take the task upon myself,” at 
erous-hearted Marian, not 


comp 
ble of her own heart, would | understanding in her girlish artlessness that it 
been compelied for mere courtesy’s sake | was nothing more nor less than an appoint- 


to linger a few minutes thus to converse with | ment she was thus making with the youthfal 


. Insensibly, too, did she 

to some tale which he had 
tell concerning himself. He 
family to which he belonged, 
and which was of the est rank and 
given displeasure to the King and 
h persecuted. 
himself at that moment, though s0 
g, was an object of the same rancorous 
—— and that his head would be for- 
— he were entrapped by the royal emie- 


It required nothing more than sach a tale warmest sympathies. 


as this to enlist the tenderest sympathies of 
Marian’s gonerous heart; and as she fixed her 
fine dark eyes with a compassionating look 
fipon the stranger, she could not help thinkin 
how shocking it would be if so handsome an 
ful a young man were to undergo a violent 
eath. He saw what was passing in her mind 





atranger. 
“Thanks—-a thousand thanks!" he ex: 
claimed, his beauteous features suddenly light 


| ing up with joy. “For heaven's sake do not 
t disappoint me |” 


Without giving her time to reply, the elegant 


He went on to say stranger doffed his plamed cap once more in 


| graceful salutation ; and then plunging amidst 
the trees, disappeared from her view. Marian 
re raced her way to the cottage, her mind filled 
with the image of that captivating a ee 


alleged mistortunes had already enlis 


emasieeeD 


CHAPTER LVL 


THES LOVERS. 


—he read all her emotions in her eloquent | Ir was not till the gentle Marian reached the 


eyes; and taking her hand, he said, in that 
soft musical voice which in ite very tones is 
laden with the language of love, “Fair damse 
I ei that you sympathize with me—an 
I thank you——Ohb! I thank you, from the bottom 
of my heart! But there is a boon which, were 
I bold enough, I should beseech at your hands 
—a boan that will give you little trouble to 
grant, and which may perhaps be the meaas of 
saving my life.” 

What could Marian do? what could she say ? 
Guileless herself, she was unsuspicious of guile 
in others: never having harboured a deceitfal 
thought in all her life, it occurred not to her 
for a single moment that there was a possi- 
bility of being deceived. She therefore at once 
declared, with a blush upon her cheek and a 
tear glistening in her eye, that she would 
cheerfally do all that lay in her power to assist 
one who seemed to be so crnelly persecuted, 
and over whose head such imminent peril was 


threshold of tho cottage that it strack her how 
she had given a pledge to the beauti'ul youth 
| from whom she had jist parted, that would 
compel her to keep all the particulars of their 
meeting, and indeed the meeting itse f, rigidly 
secret from Dame Musgrave. The young girl 
stopped short; and a painful sensation smote 
her heart, even with the violence of a pang. 
She stood irresolute how to act. On the one 
hand was a deep and affectionate sense of the 
duty which she owed to her kind guardian : on 
the other hand wae the promise she had given 
the youth to observe a strict silence in respect 
to all that concerned him. Ingenuous, sincere, 
and open-hearted as Marian was, she naturally 
looked upon everything thut savoured of dis- 
simulation as a crime; and she felt sorely dis- 
tressed at the embarrassment in which she was 
placed. 
For nearly a minute did she remain at the 
door ere she lifted the latch: and then she 
entered the dwelling without having been able 


nging. 
“All that I ag bea sweet maiden,” he re-' to make up her mind to any particular course. 


nded, “is to 

e King’s officers are at present lurking about 
in the town of Chelmsford. If at this same 
hour to-morrow evening you would not deem 
it indiscreet to come bither and bring me in- 
formation on that head, you would be con- 
— lasting obligation upon me.” 

“My grandmother”—(for so was Marian 
secustomed to call Dame Musgrave)—*“is in 
the tewn at this moment, and 
seek from her the information you require. 
To-morrow evening therefore—or earlier if you 
wish—I will return hither in company with my 
relative.” 

«“ Ah! fair maiden,” cried the youth, a cloud 
suddenly settling upon his countenance; “if 
you breathe to a siogle soul, even your 
nearest and dearest relation, that I am con- 
cealed in this neighbourhood, I should not 
consider myself safe. Without the intention 
to do me harm, the most fata] result might be 
produced by a mere word inady ly ut- 


e informed whether any of The little parlour was empty: Dame Murgrave 


Nhad not yet returned. Greatly relieved at 
thus finding she had leisure for reflection, 
Marian sat down and continued her com- 
munings. She felt towards that youth as never 
she had yet felt in respect to any human 
being: his image had made a sudden and deep 
impression upon her heart. Chaste and in- 
| genuous though she were—guileless even to 


will presently | an angelic simplicity—she could not help ex- 


periencing a secret desire to behold that youth 

n; and when she caught herself sighing, 
she wondered in her innocence wherefore what 
she believed to be so trivial a circunistance as 
the mere encounter of ‘a stranger, should have 
produced such an effect upon her. Stitl, as 
she went on thinking, she could not satisfac- 
torily settle the point whether she should tell 
her grandmother (as she called Dame Mas- 
grave) everything, or whether she should 
maintain a rigid silence. But then, as she 
reflected—and shuddered, too, as she thas re- 
flected—-upen the words which the youth had 
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spoken, to the effect that the least inadvertent 

able letdrop would send him to the scaffold, 
she was naturally led to the conclusion that it 
would be more prudent to say nothing apon 
the poet Yet, even as Marian made up her 
mind, she felt some slight compunction and 
eome little misgiving at the course on which 
she resolved: then again, as the dread of in 
any way compromising the safety of that 
beautifal and elegant yonth recurred to her 
heart, she was conirmed in the decision to 
which she had come. 

Therefore, when Dame Musgrave re-ap- 
peared, Marian held her peace as to the ad: 
venture on the river’s bank. She and her 
worthy protectress took their usual little walk 
in the garden; and though the young maiden 
was more pensive than ever she had been be- 
fore, yet her kind guardian did not perceive 
it, she being herself somewhat Lee occupied 
with the solemn thoughts excited by the visit 
which she had just paid to a dying friend. 

It was along time before Marian could com- 
pose herself to sleep that night: the image of 
the beauti'ul youth was never absent from her 
mind. The charming girl was in love—but 
she knew it not. It was love at first — 
that love which poets have depicted, but 
which serious-minded people have seldom put 
faith in. Nevertheless, whether affording an 
instance of the rule or the exception, matters 
not to our story: for certain it is that Marian 
Musgrave had been smitten by the tenderest 
sentiment in respect to the elegant stranger. 
When sleep fell upon her eyes, his image was 
re-produced in her dreams: the soft melody of 
his voice seemed to be wafted to her ears —his 
fine dark eyes appeared to be gazing upon her 
with all the witching tenderness ot love—and 
her heart beat with raptures as new as they 
were ecstatic. Her first thought in the morn- 
ing, when she awoke—or rather the continuous 
chain of her thoughts, still kept the image of 
the youthful stranger present in her mind ; and 
she experienced an inward rejoicing at the 
prospect of meeting him again, although she 
felt the colour mounting to her cheeks as she 
became aware that she was harbouring such a 
thought. 

Immediately after the morning meal Dame 
Musgrave bade her put a few little things into 
her basket, and take them, together with a 
nosegay of flowers, to her invalid friend in the 
town. Marian lost no time in obeying these 
directions, as it afforded her an opportunity to 
make the inquiries enjuined her by the youth- 
ful stranger. On entering the town, she soon 
acquitted herself of her errand in respect to 
the invalid; and then, in a guarded manner, 
she questioned two or three of the shop-keepers 
at whose houses Dame Musgrave was accas- 
tomed to deal, upon the point whether any 
of the King’s officers had been cbserved in 
the place? Such queries, although by no 
means pointedly put, neverthelesa excited 
some degree of astonishment on the part of 
those to whom they were addressed; and 
Marian blushed when she found herself the 
object of the wondering gase of the trades- 
people. Nevertheless, she did not satisfy their 
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the evening Dame Musgrave again went forth 
to visit ber invalid friend; and again was 
Marian left to ramble by herself. With a 
beating heart and a blushing cheek did the 
young dameel repair to the place of appoint- 
ment ; and the moment she reached the vicinage 
of the group of trees, she beheld the elegant 
unknown issuing forth from amidst the depth 
of their shade. Joy beamed upon his coun- 
tenance ; and for # moment the eyes of the 
entle Marian sent forth a kindred reflection. 
ut she was suddenly overwhelmed with con- 
fusion as the youth seized her hand and pas- 
sionately pressed it to his lips, Of a vivid 
crimson becamie Marian’s cheeks, and her 
heart throbbed more violently than before. 
Feelings hitherto unknown took possession of 
her: she had not the courage nor the power 
to withdraw her hand—so that it lingered in 
“Be clasp of the youth after it had left his 
ips. 3 
‘‘ Sweet maiden,” he said, in the most 
touching tones of his melodious voice, “all 
the effusion of my heart's deepest gratitude is 
your due for this kindness on your part. And 
now, what intelligence have you for me ?” 

“From the inquiries which I made,” she 
answered in a tremulous voice, “I have no 
reason to fear that your presence in this neigh- 
bourhood is suspected by your enemies.” 

“Heaven be thanked !” cried the youth 
fervidly: “I shall therefore be enabled to re- 
main. Oh! after having formed your acquaint- 
ance, sweet girl, it would have been sad indeed 
for me to depart hence!” 

Again did Marian blush: but she withdrew 
her hand, and made a movement as if about 
to take her departure and retrace her way 
homeward. 

“ Surely you will not leave me yet ?” he 
said, in a voice of such mild and mournful 
reproach that the young girl felt at the instant 
as if she were actually trea ing him with un- 
kindness. “Ah! if you only knew how I 
have counted the hours—aye, even the minutes 
—since we separated last evening, until I be- 
held you approaching along the bank of the 
river ere now, you would indeed comprehend 
that itis not a mere passing sentiment of grati- 
tude which I feel for the kindness Phe have 
rendered me, but that in you I behold the per- 
sonification of everything bright and beautiful 
that has ever visited me in my dreams. Ah! 
sweet girl, turn not away—plunge me not into 
despair: for you are dearer to me than life 
itself!” 

Marian trembled all over, but not with pain- 
ful sensations: a flood of happiest feelings 
seemed to be gushing forth from the fountains 
of her heart and rapidly diffusing itself through 
her entire beipg. The veil had dropped from 
her eyes—she understood wherefore she had 
contemplated with such ineffable emotions the 
image of the youthful stranger ever since she 
parted from him on the previous evening— 
and she now knew that she loved! At that 
moment all thought beyond the bliss of the 

resent scene was lost—she remembered not 
* venerable protectress - she reflected not 
whether she were guilty of impradence in lin- 


curiosity; but inwardly rejoicing at the answer | gering with the beautiful youth, who carr again 
ips: 


she received. betook herself homeward. In 


taken her hand and again pressed it to 
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the bilesfal consciousness of a first virginal love 
was in her soul—and thoagh she was yet even 
ignorant of her lover's name, and their ac- 
quaintance dated back for a few hours, she 
nevertheless felt as if she had known him for 


years ! 
He continued to address her in that soft and 


melsin language of love which ap d to 
flow with the natural eloquence a his own 
heart’s feelings, and which sank deeply down 
into the heart of Marian. She listened in 
silent rapture, as one who suddenly finding 
herself transported to a strange land, may 
drink in the ravishing music of sweet birds 
unknown to the clime to which she heyself be- 
longs. Existence had in «a few brief minutes 
appeared to assume altogther a new and 
brighter aspect ; as if she had gone to sleep 
amidst the ordinary scenes that were familiar 
to her, and wakened again in the bowers and 
roseate atmosphere of a hitherto unknown 
paradise. She raised her blushing counte- 
nance timidly and bashfully towards him who 
addressed her in a strain that filled her with 
such new and delightful sensations ; and as she 
beheld mingled joy, and tenderness, and hope 
beaming in the eyes of her youthfal companion, 
it seemed as if that brilliant and adoring gaze 
which he bent upon her was flinging a shower 
of light and love upon her heart. In the rapt 
trance of her feelings it appeared to her as if 
the dawn of arother day, with the radiance of 
the sunniest clime, were bursting around her; 
and her soul, naturally so sensitive, thrilled 
with emotions of indescribable bliss. 

Think you then, reader, that it was difficult 
for her youthfal lover to exact from her a pro- 
mise that she would return to the same spot 
and at the same hour on the following day? or 
that he experienced any trouble in — 
her of the necessity (whether real or assumed, 
matters not now) of keeping their acquaint- 
ance, their love, and their appointments a pro 
found secret? Marian, unsuspicious as she 
was sensitive, and confiding as she was guile- 
less, promised everything that the youth de- 
manded :—and they separated. 

Bat it was not altogether an easy task for 
the maiden to conceal the state of her mind 
from Dame M ve. Utterly unpractised in 
the art of dissimalation, the damsel could not 
prevent herself from blushing when she re- 
turned to the cottage and found that the 
worthy woman had got back before her. The 
dame, noticing this confusion on the girl’s 
53 at once questioned her as to the cause. 

hen, in that moment, did Marian feel an 
almost resistless inclination to throw herself 
into Dame Musgfave’s arms and confess every- 
thing: but the next instant all that the youth 
had said to her, warning her of the conse- 
quences of revealing their love, rushed to her 
mind, and she declared that nothing unusual 

ad occurred to her. The dame believed 
Marian, because she had never known her 
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repaired to the trysting-place to meet her 
lover, In the course of those tender conver 
gations which they had together, and which 
daily developed new charms to fascinate the 
soul of the gentle and confiding Marian, he 
told her that he was Lord Danvers, the ownes 
of the vast domain and castellated mansion 
which were in the neighbourhood of Chelms- 
ford; and while breathing the language of love 
into the ears of the maiden, he artfully de- 
picted, but in glowing colours, the delights, the 
splendours, and the dazzling circumstances 
attendant upon that rank to which she would 
be raised when she became his bride. He told 
her that the persecutions to which he had been 
subjected at the hands of the King, were now 
at an end, and that he was no longer in fear 
of his enemies: but still he made her under- 
stand that there were certain circumstances 
which for the present compelled him to keep 
their love a secret—at least until after their 
marriage. Marian was neither vain nor ambi- 
tious: but yet she could not be indifferent to 
the brilliant prospects of rank and wealth that 
were thus — out for her contemplation; 
and when Lord Danvers, with every appear- 
ance of the most tender sympathy, represented 
how she would be enabled to transport her 
grandmother from a cottage and place her in 
the splendid saloon of a castle, Marian thanked 
him with tears of joy for his considerate kind - 
ness on behalf of her relative. Believing her- 
self, as we have already stated, to be the 
grand-daughter of the worthy dame, she had 
all along spoken of her to Danvers in that 
light; and therefore the young nobleman him- 
self was led to entertain the sume belief. For 
that preternatural power which he possessed 
through his compact with the Evil One, was 
limited in many respects, and afforded him no 
extraordinary facility of plunging into the mys- 
teries that enveloped the affairs of strangers. 
Thus day after day passed; and the love of 
Marian for the youthfal Conrad Danvers—that 
being the Christian name which he now bore— 
grew into an all-engrossing worship. I: was 
an enthusiasm of the most rapt and holy kind. 
If an angel had appeared to her from heaven, 
she could not have placed a more sublime con- 
fidence in the purity, the sincerity, and the 
virtue of the holy visitor, than she reposed in 
her lover. Besides, she had never heard of 
damsels being deceived, and knew naught of 
the wiles of treacherous and designing men: 
there was consequently naught in her mind to 
impair or for a moment check that chaste reli- 
ance which she experienced in Conrad Dan- 
vers, Fair and beautiful did the fature seem 
to stretch before her;—the bow of hope was 
ever shining in the heaven which love had thus 
created for her; and the paradise through 
which in imagination she wag proceeding, was 
gemmed with flowers far brighter, more fasci- 
nating, and more fragrant than those real ones 
which bloomed in her now somewhat neglected 


descend to the slightest subterfuge or deceit : | gard 


the young girl had taken her first lesson in 
dissimulation—and it was not without a pang 
that she did so! 

For several days following, did Dame Mas- 


grave regular) into the town to visit her 
sick friend ; ana the young damsel as regularly 


arden, 

We must likewise observe that the behaviour 
of Conrad Danvers towards Marian was of a na- 
ture to sustain that sublime confidence and holy 
trust which she placed in him: for even when 
most passionately pleading the suit of love, his 
language and his manner were invariably cha- 
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racterized by a delicacy that was best calcu | horizontally from the weet upon his béeardless 


lated to secure the heart of a damsel s0 
nO party and eo innocent as she. 
eanwhile Dame Mabe: had more then 
once observed that Marisn’s demeanour was 
somewiat changed—that there were times 
when she would sit wrapped up in a deep re- 
verie-—~and yet that there wag ever the beam- 
ing smile of a softly subdued happiness upon 
her angelic features. The dame likewise no- 
ticed that the garden was neglected, and that 
when the demsel went forth to tend her flowers 
she would stand gazing apon them jn s mood 
of soft and dreamy abstraction. Now and 
then Dame Musgrave would question Marian 
upon the subject: but as the young girl in- 
variably recovered her wonted gaiety and 
eprigh:liness of deweanoar in an instant, and 
appeared so full of radiant happiness as she 
ushed back her raven hair and lifted her 
Foaming countenance, the worthy woman failed 
to suspect anything serious. Indeed she her- 
self had latterly become so assiduous in ber 
attentions to her dying friend, that she did not 
observe to the full extent those numerous evi- 
dences which, under other circumstances, must 
heve betrayed the young girls secret ;—and 
that same devotedness with which the kind- 
woman ministered unto her invalid 
acquaintance in the town, afforded Marian so 
many a — —— of meeting her lover with- 
out exciting the suspicion of her old guardian. 
Thus did nearly a month pass, and the close 
of the genial spring-time of May was about to 
be succeeded by the summer warmth of June. 


CHAPTBR LVII. 
THE LAST APPOINTMENT, 


Jr was the evaning of the thirty-first of May. 
The sun was descending to his western home 
—a gentile breeze had begun to agitate the 
heavy sultry air—and the birds were pouring 
forth their blithe carola from amidst the trees 
and the hedge-rows, ag Conrad Danvers and 

n Maxgrave walked slowly along the 
verdant tank of the Chelmer. 

Had they been observed by a stranger ut- 
terly unconacious of the fearful destiny attach- 
ing itself to the young nobleman, they would 
have heen ad with a tender and glmost a 
ssint-like enthusiasm: for each was so fault- 
lesa in face and in form, and both were so 
characterized by an air of youthfal ingenuous- 
ness, that there seemed a remarkable fitness 
in the circumstance that two such beings 
should cherish so deep a passion for each 


other. Marian was listening with downcast 
louka ta the tender words that Conrad was 
breathing in ham ears; and the language of 


love wea far sweeter to the young maiden than 
reel dalicions harmony of the warblers on every 
u 


Wib one arm lightly engirdling the slender 
waist of the fair Conrad 
fully towards her in a manner which, chongh 


go completely unstadied, displayed the slim 
elegance or willowy &X of his tall 


| 


Stripling figure; and as the sunkeams shone 


chaste, | counten his features seemed lighted 


with the ce of a glorious as well 
as with the reflection of the heart's inward 
happiness. Yet, was he happy? Ever and 
anon for a moment—and only for a single mo- 
ment—did a withering expression of mingled 
anguish and horror — over that coun- 
tenance: but as the maiden’s eyes were bent 
down in the bashfulness of her virgin love, 
she perceived not those occasional and tran- 
sient indications of a soul thas was inwardly 


ill at ease, 
“ To-morrow, my angel,” said Conrad Dan- 
vera, in tones more melting than ever lover had 
et spoken in to his enraptured fair one, — 
to-morrow shall behold you the bride of him 
who worships and adores the v nd npon 
which you tread. Oh, dearest an! what 
happiness awaits us! Restored to the favour 
of my King—about to possess the test 
treasure existing upon the face of the earth— 


what more can I need ? what more ean I de- 
sire ?” 


It is scarcely neces to pause here for a 
moment to — the reader that the alleged 

rsecutions of Conrad Danvers were utterly 
alse, and had merely served as a pretext in 
the first instance to enlist the + fag ea of 
“Marian ts ak in his behalf. For, on the one 
hand, King Henry experienced tao profound 
a dread of the terrible name of Danvers even 
to dream of working him a mischief; and on 
the other hand, Danvers himself could as 
easily have triumphed over every sach at- 
tempt, as a giant could crush a miserable worm 
beneath his heel. 

“Yes —to-morrow, sweetest Marian,” con- 
tinued the treacherous Danvers, speaking as if 
honey only were — his lips, untainted by 
the gall which was distilling from his heart,— 
“shalt thou be the bearer of my name—the 
sharer of my fortune—the partner of my rank! 
And then too, my well beloved, when the 
priest has united our hands in sacred bonds, 
we will repair with a brilliant cavalcade of at- 
tendant knights and ministering ladies, to that 
— which has hitherto been your home; 
and then shall I experience the ineffable bliss 
of — thee by the hand, arrayed as 
thou wilt be in thy rich bridal ente—and 
thus shall I present thee to thy venerable rela- 
tive, bidding her embrace thee as the chosen 
and cherished wife of Lord Danvers. And 
then the good dame shail quit her humble 
abode and depart with us; and in our mansion 
shall she dwell, a witness of our happiness, 
until the end of her days.” 

“Dear Conrad,” murmured Marian, in the 
low soft voice of the heart's most deeply- 
emotions, “ what prospects ef bliss do you 
——— to my gase ?”—and she looked up with 
ove beaming-‘in her fine dark eyes, and the 
radiance of ineffable jo — upon her coun- 
tenance as if it were a heavenly halo. 

“And art thou not worthy, dearest Marian,” 
cried Danvers, straining her to his breast, “of 
all that I can do for thee? Hast thou not 
given me thy first and purest affections? In 
one short month hast thou not learnt to love 
me as if by a year's unwearied devotion I had 
studied to win that love of thine? Ought I 
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not to be gratefal to thee for thus consenting 
to render me the happiest of mortals ?” 

“Q Conrad, you speak of gratitude,” said 
Marian, once again raising her looks with a 
most earnest and trustful devotion: “ bat it is 
I who should experience gratitude towards 
you! I, the humble and obscure girl—never 
dreaming of love at all, and scarcely knowing 
of ite e nce,—I who never entertained the 
thought of what might occur to me beyond the 
day itself, and who never sent a@ simgie aspira- 


tion beyond the limits of the poor cottage in| ere the dawn of morning shall 
dwell,—for me, I say, to be loved by | the lattice of your grand-dame's 


which 
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that his cheek rested against the clustering 
tresses of her raven hair 
‘‘Yes—can you doubt it?” exclaimed the 
artless, unsuspecting girl; and in the effusion 
of her innoeent love and impassioned gratitude 
she kissed him unasked. 
“To-night then, dearest Marian,” resumed 
Conrad Danvers, must you steal forth from 
our cottage-home to meet me here. I will 
ave steeds waiting in readiness: your absence 
will not last beyond a couple of hours—and lon 
peep throug 
chamber, will 


you, and to be told that to-morrow I shall be- | you have returned. It is a mere ceremony— 


come thy bride,—O Conrad, how can I ever 
testify towards thee all the gratitude I expe- 
rience? Would to heaven that in return for 
so mueh love, and goodness, and — 
on ro art, there were some way in which 
could afford thee a proof of my fondness in 
return |” 

“ Ah! now I am reminded,” said Danvers, 
“thas there is a certain eeremony which we 
must pass through a keer ta ae assenting 
to which my sweet Marian wil) enabled to 
afford me the proof of love which she so much 
longs to give.’ 

“Oh, name it! name it!” cried Marian, in 
a voice ringing melodiously with the exultation 
that gushed up as it were from the fountains 
of her soul, “Tell me what I may do to prove 
my trusting and confiding love in you, my 
worshipped Conrad !” 

“Essien, sweetest,” rejoined Danvers, press- 
ing her still more closely to him as bis arm en- 
circled her waist. “There was a certain ec- 
centric and whimsical ancestor of mine, who 
some centuries ago decreed that every de- 
scendant of his, when about to enter the mar- 
riage state, should receive in a particular room 
ef the family mansion the solemn pledge and 
plight of love from the lips of her whom he 
pro to lead unto the altar. And now 
that I bethink me, this singular injunetion on 
his part becomes all the more im nt, nos 
only as an hereditary duty, but lixewise in a 
legal point of view ; for it is on the fulfilment 

the condition thus laid down that the tenure 
of my titles and estates is made to depend. 
Do you understand me, sweetest Marian ¢” 

«Ves, dear Conrad,” she answered. “But 
was it not & strange wild whim on the part of 
vour atioestor ?” 

“ Yes-o@ strange wild whim,” he responded, 
looking ‘anxiously, or rather earnestly for a 
moment itto the depths of her ‘gazelle-like 
eyes, as if to assure himself that no expression 
of doubt or mistrust was lurking there: then, 
as he perceived that naught bat the most en- 
———— and the tenderest devotion 
was to be read in the lustrous depths of those 
dlack orbs, he said, “ But there are many noble 
families in England who hold alike their titles 
and estates upon a tenure fraught with con- 
ditions still more a see and absurd.” 

“ But it is enough for usgo know, dear Con- 
vad,” replied Marian, “that such was the will 
of your ancestor—and it must be accom- 
plished.” 

“You assent then, my own adored one?” 
he asked: and his arm, rising from her waist 
to her neck, drew her genily towards him, so 


=) 


ut one which you yourself have with so much 
ood sense observed must be fulfilled. This, 
ear Marian, is the proof of love I ask.” 

“ And is that all?” exclaimed the fond con- 
fiding girl, in the heartfelt fondness of her de- 
votion, as she gazed tenderly up into Conrad's 
countenance. “It is a mere duty which we 
have to perform; and yet you regard it as a 
proof of my attachment.” 

“¢ Nevertheless, beauteous Marian,” he re- 
joined, “I do receive it in such a sense, 
because it is a testimony of thy trust and con- 
fidence in me.” 

“How can I doubt thee? what is there to 
doubt ?” exclaimed the innocent girl, gazing 
upon him in the simplicity of her surprise. “I 
love you—and you love me—and we are every- 
thing to each other. Have you yourself not 
said so? am I not repeating your own words ?” 

“ Yes, bes my angel—my adored one !” he 
cried, and abruptly straining her to his breast 
—as if to prevent her from catching a glimpse 
of the expression of mingled anguish and hor- 
ror which he felt atthe moment to be springing 
up from his soul and passing over his counte- 
nance. 

The lovers now separated, with the under- 
standing that so soon as night should have 
spread her veil upon the earth, and the eye. 
of Dame Musgrave should be sealed in slum- 
ber, the sours damsel was ta come stealthily 
forth ard meet Conrad at the usual trysting- 
lace. Then, utterly ansuspicious of evil— 
mistrusting naught—but, on the contvary, as 
full of a sublime confidence as such a lovin 
heart as her’s could possibly be—Marian tri oped 
lightly back to the cottage, pausing and turn- 
ing now and then to wave her kerchief to her 
lover who stood lingering on the spot where 
she had left him. 

On re-entering that humble home which 
Marian so fondly believed she was soon to ex- 
change for a castellated mansion, she found 
Dame Musgrave waiting for her. Then ensued 
some serious conversation—or rather some re- 
vealirgs made by the good woman to the young 
girl,—bnt with which we need not trouble tha 
reader at present. Suffice it to say that when 
the dame retired to her own room and Marian 
found herself free to keep the appointment 
with her lover, all that her kind-hearted 
guardian had told her, slipped completely out 
of her memory. How could it be otherwise ? 
Were not all her thoughts engrossed by the 
image of Conrad Danvers ? 

The appointment was therefore duly kept ; 
and by the soft glimmering moonlight did the 
lovely Marian steal forth from the cottage and 
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hurry along the bank of the river, her heart 
thro bing with a fond impatience to meet her 
lover. It was a beauteous night—and the 
stars shone with diamond brightness, like gems 
upon the purple robe of an imperial bride. 
Danvers was waiting for Marian at the tryst- 
ing-place. He had with him two splendid 
eteeds whose coal-black coats were glossy as 
his own raven hair, or that of the sweet girl 
who was now clasped in his arms. Magnifi- 
cent steeds were they—of colossal height, but 
of Arab fineness of limb; and as they impa- 
tiently pawed the ground and tossed their 
beautiful heads, their sable manes were grace- 
fully agitated and their rich caparisons clanked 
and rattled. 

But Marian, who had never ridden on horse- 
back in her life, expressed her fears to her lover 
that she should not be able to retain her seat 
upon the back of one of those spirited steeds 
mech tess manage it. He laughed, but ten- 
derly and affectionately; and assured her that 
the noble animal which was to be her own, 
would feel that its future mistress was seated 
on its back. So, with afond and girlish gaiety, 
the intended victim of the tredcherous Danvers 
mounted the steed by her lover's assistance. 
He sprang upon the back of his own—and 
away they sped. 

Marian found that the horse, though pro- 
ceeding at a tremendous rate, bore her in a 
manner so gentle that this first equestrian ex- 
periment of her's was replete with a thrilling 
and exciting pleasure. But ina short time she 
became aware that they were literally flying 
along the road; trees, hedges, and houses—in 
short, all objects, gliding past as if they also 
were galloping, but in a contrary direction. 
A dizziness came over the damsel—her head 
ewam round—and she cried out in a voice of 
alarm for Conrad to rein in both her horse and 
his own. But pouring forth re-assuring words 
in her ears, he held her with one hand on her 
steed; and then her head drooped towards his 
shoulder, where she became if not altogether 
insensible, at least enwrapped in a sort of 
dreamy repose—as if she were being whirled 
with thrilling celerity, yet with ecstatic sensa- 
tions, through the phantasmagorian details of 
a vision. 

In this manner they rode on side by side, the 
two horses almost touching each other. Away, 
away they sped, as if borne on the wings of a 
whirlwind! Never did mortal steeds fiy so 
fast: the careering eagle in his swiftest course 
would bave been outstripped in a moment and 
lett tar behind. Scarcely an hour had passed, 
when Marian suddenly woke up; but with 
complete consciousness of where she was, with 
whom she was, and what was taking place. 
Then the delicious musical tones of her lover’s 
voice floated upon her ears; and she was happy 
—Oh! happy as a bird just loose from its 
and essaying its wings in a long and rapid 
flight after a tedious —— 

Ah! now it ap that they reach a river’s 
brink: and yet it can be but a rivulet—for 
scarcely do the horses’ feet touch the shinin 
water when it is passed—and on they sp 
upon what seemed an iustant before the oppo 
site bank. Nevertheless it was the sea itself 
that bad been thus passed,—the sea which lies 
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between the Hampshire coast and the Isle of 
Wight! Yet such was the velocity with which 
the demon-horses had flitted across the watery 
strait, that their hoofs were scarcely wet and 
there was not so much as a apray thrown up to 
damp the garments of either Marian or her 
lover. Another minute—and they halted at 
ne eee of Danvers Castle in the Isle of 
ight. 

“Is it here?” asked Marian, glancing up at 
the long range of turrets, battlements, and 
towers; and she at once saw tat it was not 
the castellated mansion near Chelmsford, which 
she had occasionally seen 

“Tt is my ancestral castle," nded Dan- 
vers; “at no great distance from the one which 
is familiar ¢0 your eyes :” thus alluding to that 
castellated mansion near Chelmsford of which 
we have just spoken. 

We should here observe that the entrance: 
gate looked towards the interior of the island ; 
and having a protecting wall on each side, it 
was impossible to obtain a view of the sea 
from that point—so that Marian could bebold 
nothing but the castle before her and the 
groves and woods of the island behind. Stili 
altogether unsuspecting—indeed as dreamless 
of treachery as the infant child when pillowed 
on its mother's breast—Marian was assisted by 
her lover to dismount from the steed that had 
brougut her thither; and straining her to his 
breast, he poured forth words of the deepest 
and most melting tenderness. When she looked 
round again, the entrance gates stood open— 
although she had not observed that her lover 
had touched them; bat naturally presuming 
that he must have given some summons which 
she had ‘ailed to observe, and that the doors 
were unclosed from withia, she leant upon his 
arm as he conducted her into the building. 

He led her on through the court yard, into 
that vast Gothic hall which has been before de- 
scribed, and where the decaying banners of 
battle, us well as the suits of armour and 
weapons of the chase, were suapended to the 
walls: and Marian failed to observe that there 
was no one in attendance to have opened the 
door, 80 completely engrossed was she by the 
fond and affectionate language which Danvers 
was still pouring in her ears and the delicate 
caresses he lavished upon her. Then, in the 
artless simplicity of girlhood, she began to ad- 
mire that mighty hall with its range of high 
parrow-arched windows, its two rows of pillars 
sustaining the vaulted roof, and the warlike 
embellishments of mouldering flags and rast- 
ling panoplies that decked the walls. She felt 
not afraid: she was too virtuous and too good 
to fear—too guileless and too confiding to sus- 
pect—and too fondly devoted to her lover 
even to have a doubt of his sincerity flash to 
her mind. 

Through the hall they passed, and soon 
reached the spat where the two suits of com- 
plete armour stood like giant-sentinels to guard 
the broad and vast ascent dimly lighted from 
the painted glass window. Marian had started 
for a moment on beholding those figures loom- 
ing through the obscurity: but a word from 
Conrad Danvers instantaneously re-ass 
her—and Oh! it was so sweet to be frightened 
for no more than a moment, that the loving 
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girl might cling all the more tenderly and | Rivers was now in her thirty-seveuth year. 


tenaciously to her worshipped companion ! 

Up the staircase they went; and passing 
through an interval of darkness, they ente 
the long gallery crowded with pictures. Nor 
here did Marian tremble, but still with girlish 
simplicity gazed in silent wonder upon the 
scene, and then looked up with trustful devo- 
tion to the countenance of her lover. 

From the gallery they passed into that suite 
of spacious rooms where the furniture was all 
blackened and the footprints were cn the floor: 
and here for an instant did that strange wild 
look again flit over the countenance of the 
treacherous one as he thought within himself, 
“Tt shall not be with Marian as it was with 
Musidora. The female steps that now leave 
their marks in the dust shall never be re- 
traced !” 

But the young creature, so sweet in her con- 
fiding artlessness, beheld not that wicked look 
which fora moment marred the god like beauty 
of her stripling lover’s countenance; and in a 
few moments they entered a narrow passage 
where utter darkness prevailed. Then the 
click of a secret spring was heard—a low nar- 
row door flew open—and Marian was conducted 
by Danvers into the room where the fiery 


names were traced upon the wall. Thus:— 
1. Branca Lanp1n1 » » 1890. 
2. MaRGARET DuNHAVEN .. 1407 
8. ARLINE DE St. Louis . . 1463 
4. Dotorosa CorTEZ . . - 1500. 
56. CuaRa MANNERS ... .- 1510. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE TALISMAN. 


Percy Rivers and Musidora had now been 
married upwards of eleven years. No children 
had blessed their union ; but Sir Percy (for he 
had received the honour of knighthood) was 
happy in the possession of his first and only 
love. To say that Musidora was happy also, 
would be an exaggeration. Attached to her 
existence there was a Past too full of trouble, 
and pain, and anguish to allow her memory 
so far to lose sight of it as to leave scope for 
the complete —— of her mind. But 
that she found in Percy a sincere friend and 
affectionate hu.band, and therefore a great 
solace and comfort, we can safely aver. She 
had gradually discarded somewhat of that ici- 
ness of mien which in the beginning she had 
only tutored herself to assume as a veil be- 
neath which she might the more effectually 
conceal the inward emotions of her wounded 
spirit, and likewise as a mask to protect her 
against the betrayal of any feeling suddenly 
stirred by the passing remarks that might in 
any way conjure up distressing reminiscences. 
Yes—she had studied to lay aside, after her 
marriage, that glacial demeanour to some ex- 
tent: for she felt that having accepted the 
destiny of a wife, she had no right to seem cold 
and reserved, distant and passionless, towards 
one who loved her so fondly and so well. 
Eleven years had passed, we say; and Lady 


The lapse of time had enbanced rather than 
diminished the splendour of her beauty, de- 
veloping her form into all the richness of the 
most glorious contours, without in any way 
marring its noble symmetry. Her hair re- 
tained all its raven darkness and superb luxa- 
riance; her * had lost no spark of their 
fire ; nor her lips the brightness of their ver- 
milion tint ; while that hali-vanishing smile 
which ere her mock-marriage with the trea- 
cherous Lionel Danvers had been wont to 
linger upon her countenance, but which had 
disappeared altogether on her return home 
from Grantham Villa, had gradually came 
back again with all its pristine serenity, yet 
devoid of its glacial coldness. 

Nevertheless, there were times when Mausi- 
dora experienced intervals of real unhappiness 
—almost of anguish: yet carefully did she 
conceal these seasons of despondency and pain 
from her ever-loving and affectionate husband. 
The faithful Annetta, who still remained in 
her service, was the only living being who ever 
beheld the silent and secret grief of her be- 
loved mistress ; and on these occasions she 
said nothing, attempting no consolation—be- 
cause she knew that the dark hour would pass 
all the more quickly if Musidora’s mind were 
not forced to dwell upon it by means of dis- 
course relative to the sad topic of the past. 

Lord and Lady Grantham had been dead 
some years: Dr. Bertram, alias Benjamin 
Welford, was likewise dead : Dame Bertha, 
the Earl of Grantham’s housekeeper, had 
equally gone to her last home; and thus all 
who were acquainted with Musidora’s terrific 
secret in respect to Danvers (save the King, 
St. Louis, and Annetta) were no longer 
denizens of this world. Yes—Danvers himselt 
was: but Musidora knew not that the Danvers 
now living was the same who had practised his 
foul treachery against her. Thus in most 
respects did she consider her secret to be safe ; 
and therefore it was not through fear of its 
betrayal that she experienced those intervals 
of despondency and anguish to which we have 
ere now alluded. 

Let us however resume the thread of our 
narrative. It was about ten o'clock at night; 
and Musidora was seated alone in the hand- 
somely-furnished saloon at Carisbrook Castle. 
Some urgent business, connected with the af- 
fairs of the island, had compelled Sir Percy to 
repair that morning to Portsmouth ; and he 
was not expected to return till the following 
day. Musidora experienced a strange restless- 
ness for which she could not account. There 
was in her mind a feeling amounting to a pre- 
sentiment that something was about to take 
place ; but whether for good or for evil, she knew 
not. Vainly did she endeavour to shake off this 

wing uneasiness: it gained upon her ;—and 
it seemed to her she must do something to 
escape from its influence. She rose—walked 
to the window—and drawing back the cartain, 
gazed forth into the beantifal starlit night. But 
still she could not divert her thoughts from this 
presentiment that was growing up within her. 
Then she determined to look it as it were in 
the face, and by analysing her feelings endea- 
vour to ascertain the cause of thistrouble. But 





she could no more give shape and substance to 
her imaginings than if it were a vaguely out- 
lined shadow eeen at a distance through the 
gathering gloom of the evening. 

She felt the want of fresh air; for her brows 
began to throb and her cheeks to feel feverish. 
Descending therefore from the apartment, she 
threw s light scarf over her shoulders, and 

sed out of the castle to take a short ramble 

the grounds attached thereto. The sentries 
at the gate respectfully saluted their Governor's 
wife; and she graciously acknowledged their 
courtesy. Proceeding onward, she reached the 
outskirt of the fortifications, and was about to 
turn into a beautiful garden the cultivation of 
which she herself superintended, when she was 
suddenly accosted by a personage whose appear- 
ance, so far as she could judge in the starlight, 
was dignified and noble, and whose travelling- 
suit was of the richest materials. He imme 
diately doffed his plumed cap, and said ina 
low but earnest and impressive tone, “ This 
night a victim is to be saved from the power of 
Lord Danvers !” 

Musidora started as if suddenly stung by a 
serpent, and gave vent to a cry resembling a 
half-suppressed shriek: then instantaneously 
recovering her self-possession, she said with 
exceeding rapidity of utterance, “ What mean 
Explain yourself! For heaven’s sake, 
speak !” 

“Tt is for you, lady, to read the enigma— 
not I,” was the answer. “If I mistake not, I 
am addressing Lady Rivers: for I have this 
night learnt, since I arrived at the island, that 
the daughter of the late Sir Lewis Sinclair now 
bears that name.” 

“Yes. But who are you? whence come 
you ? who sent you?” demanded Musidora, 
with passionate vehemence. 

“Tam Lord St. Louis.” 

“Ah! the Secretary of the King at thai 
time——” : 

“ The same,” rejoined the nobleman ; “and 
I immediately recognised your ladyship. A 
holy man in Palestine has sent me hither ; 
and I bear a talisman which will protect us 
from evil.” 

As he thus spoke, Lord St. Louis produced 
a little ebony crucifix from the breast of his 
doublet. 

“ But the holy man—who was he?” de- 
manded Musidora, still rapidly and nervously. 

“ The father of Dolorosa Cortez.” 

“Ah! one of the victims of the terrible 
Danvers!”"—and a ghastly pallor overspread 
Musidora’s countenance—a pallor more death- 
like far than the natural paleness of those 
splendidly chiselled features. 

‘Lady, what is to be done ?” inqnired St. 
Louis, himself labouring under a strong ex- 
citement. “The sixth and last victim——” 

“ Must be saved!” responded Musidora, 
with firm emphasis though rapid utterance. 

«* But where—how ?” asked St. Luuis. 

« Has your lordship a steed at hand ?” 

“ Yes—yonder—tied to that tree.” 

“Then there is not a moment to be lost. 
Lead on!” 

St. Louis instantaneously tarned round and 
sped in the direction where he had left his 
horse, Musidora fo'lowing close behind. 
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“Yoo are without attendants?” she in 
flinging her quick glance around. — 

“Yes: I am alone, lady,” was the noble 
man’s response, “Methonght the mission 
was too sacred to bear the presence of wit- 
nesses,” 

“And you thought well, my lord,” re- 
“Now mount—and you 
must take me with you. Assist me to seat 
myself behind you—this is no time nor occa- 
sion for false de rou 

“No,” added St. Louis solemnly: “for it is 
not one soul that must be saved to-night, but 
the five other victims who have already been 
consigned to a dark mysterious fate.” 

St. Louis mounted the steod: Musidora 
seated herself behind him; and with her hand 
upon his shoulder she retained her place with 
facility, for she was an accomplished horse- 
woman. Then guided by her, St. Louis urged 
on his steed in the direction of Danvers Castle. 
The distance was not great; and despite ita 
double burden, the animal careered onward at 
a gallant pace. In less than an hour they 
were within sight of the vast range of buildings 
constituting the Castle. 

“Let us halt here,” said Musidora when 
within fifly yards of the gate: then having 
lightly descended from the horse she mur- 
tured, “ IIeaven grant me a sufficient amount 
of fortitude to witness all that is too well cal- 
culated to conjure up the most terrible 
memories!” 

But she had not spoken so low as to prevent 
Lord St. Louis from catching at least the 
meaning of her words, if not the precise words 
themselves; and with a generosity as chival- 
rous as it was delicate, and as high-minded as 
it was courteous, he said, ‘ Lady, take you the 
talisman: it will be better in ou keeping.” 

Thus speaking, he placed the ebony cross ia 
her hand: and Musidora instantaneously felt 
herself inspired by a courage which, strong- 
minded though she naturally was, far sur- 
passed any amount of fortitude she could by 
other means have summoned to her aid. Then 
having rapidly expressed her thanka to Lord 
St. Louis, she said, “You must follow me: 
for alas! Iam but too well acquainted with 
the interior of this dread fortalice.” 

With these words she proceeded towards the 
gate, her step being firm, her looks decisive, 
her heart strong ; and even by her very walk, 
as St. Louis kept close behind, could he per- 
ceive that his fair guide was armed with no 
ordinary degree of self-possession. 

The gates of the castle were closed: but as 
Musidora touched them with the crucifix, while 
in the act of merely trying them with her band, 
they instantaneously flew wide open. She 
turned round and threw a significant glance 
upon St. Louis, as much as to say, “Behold 
the first proof of the virtue with which this 
talisman is endowed !” 

The nobleman comprehended the meaning 
of that glance, and crossed himself in a re- 
verential manner, as he thas recognized the 
heavenly intervention which had given wisdom 
to the words of the old anchorite of Mount 
Lebanon. 

With a firm pace did Musidora pass onward, 
and in a few moments enter that antique go- 
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thic hall which was not strange to her, but 
whither St. Louis’ penetrated now for the first 
time. In the dim cathedral-light did t. ey 
observe the mouldering banners slightly waving 
with the draught which poured through from 
the open doors; and then they drooped hea- 
vily again. Onward proceeded Masidora, pass- 
ing the colossal figures on the pedestals at the 
foot of the staircase; and then without hesi- 
tation did she ascend those stairs, Lord Sx. 
Louis keeping in her track. The picture-gal- 
lery was reached : but not an instant did they 
tarry to contemplate the portraits in their 
blackened frames; and thence they passed on 
into the suite of aparments where the furni- 
ture was mouldering and the footprints were 
visible in the dust. Still without pausing, on 
they went,—Mausidora sustained by the sublime 
courage derived from the holy talisman, and 
Lord St. Louis preserving his own self-pos- 
session not merely from the remembrance of 
the prophetic assurances which the old man 
of Mount Lebanon had given him, but like- 
wise from the example of fortitude thus set 
him by Masidora. 

From the suite of apartments the lady and 
the noble passed into a narrow corridor where 
utter darkness prevailed; and on reaching 
the end, Musidora suddenly stopped short— 
for the sounds of voices at that instant met 
her ears, Catching St. Louis by the wrist 
to intimate that they would pause for an in- 
stant, and Jikewise that it was necessary 
to remain perivctly still, she listened atten- 
tively. St. Louis also listened with suspended 
breath. A male and a female were speaking 
within the room, on the outside of the door of 
which they had thus halted; and though the 
door was massive and well set in its frame, yet 
it was doubtless through the talismanic power 
of the crucifix that they were thus enabled to 
hear what was passing within that room as 
pluinly and clearly as if they themselves were 
present there. 

“ And thus, sweetest girl,” said Lord Conrad 
Danvers, “thou art happy in being the object 
of my love? and thou hast experienced no 
alarm in being brought hither this night for 
the purpose of pledging thyself unto me ?” 

“Alarm, dearest Conrad?” exclaimed the 
damsel in the silver mclod 
voice: “wherefore should 
am happy everywhere with 
happy, I cannot be alarmed. 
shall soon return to Chelmsford, and that I 





be alarmed? I 


shall be enabled to re enter the cottage before , observed Danvers. ‘ But you 


Daine Musgrave can possibly miss me ?” 


* Yes—assuredly, my charming one,” replied | real 


Danvers: and be caressed her with every ap 
pearance of the most fervid affection. ‘ But 
wherefore did you speak of your grandmother 
in such a wanner ?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marian, as if suddenly 
struck by a reminiscence: “in the hucry of our 
Journey hither I forgot to mention to you, dear 
Cunrad, — that occurred this evening. 
Dame Musgrave is no relation to me: she is 
not my grandmother—and my name is not 
even Musgra e. You know that when I left 
you st sunset, after our appointment to meet 
again for the purpose of coming hither, 
hastened back to the cottage. 


I claiming wildly, “ 
he worthy! child!” 
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dame had already returned from her sick 
friend’s house, and was waiting for me. I 
know not in what mood she was that she 
began speaking of my earliest years; but she 
bade me sit down and listen to her. Then she 
said that she thought I was now old enough to 
be made acquainted with the real truth of my 
position in respect to herself; that she had in- 
tended to sustain unto the end the belief 
which I cherished that I was her grand- 
daughter ; but that on mature reflection, she 
considered it more prudent to undeceive ms 
on that head. You may judge, dearest Con- 
rad, of my surprise at being thus seriously 
and solemnly addressed: and I did prepare to 
listen with attention. Then she went on to 
tell me that my father and mother bore a name 
very different from that of Musgrave — that 
they were drowned—alas! poor parents !—in 
the river Chelmer, when I was yet quite an 
infant; and that they left a considerable sum 
of money in gol! pieces concealed in their 
dwelling. This money was at the time placed 
in the hands of Dame Musgrave as a reward 
for taking care of me; but according to what 
the worthy dame to'd me this evening, she has 
all along kept the money intact, reserving it as 
a little dowry for me. The kindness of friends 
—for Dame Musgrave is highly respected in 
Chelmsford has enablcd her to maintain her- 
self and me without infringing upon that little 
treasure ; and thus you see, dear Conrad,” 
added Marian in her artless simplicity, “I do 
not come to you altogether a portionless 
bride.” 

“ Sweet girl,” answered Danvers, again 
lavishing upon her the warmest caresses—at 
least so they appeared to the intended and un- 
su pecting victim,—“ had you the wealth of the 
Indies, you would not be more acceptable to 
me than when I thought you a poor dowerless 
maiden!” 

“Ot! everything you say, my noble-hearted 
Cunrad,” replied the damsel, “ is full of gene- 
rosity! But was it not strange that on the 
very evening before the day of our nuptials, 
Dame Musgrave should thus be impelled to 
make me xcquainted with those secrets? Ah! 
I remember now, she said that in case she 
should die suddenly it were better that I should 


of her delicious , know the true secret of my birth, and also 


the source whence came the treasure that 


you ; and being; would be found concealed in a spot which she 
ou say that we | explained to me,” 


“ Yes—the coincidence was sin galar enone , 
ave forgotten 


to tell me, my angel, what your proper name 


ly is?’ 
“ Marien Bradley,” was the young girl’s im- 
mediate response. 

A wild shriek now thrilled from the lips of 
Musidora as this name suddenly met her ears; 
and St. Louis started in amazement and terrof, 
not knowing the cause of her sudden excite- 
ment, But this wee speedily explained. For 
well-nigh frantic, Lady Rivera touched the 
door with the cracifix—it instantaneously flew 
open—and bursting into the room where 

arian was clinging fondly to Danvers, she 
caught that young maiden in her arms, ex- 
Marian, my child! mg 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
THE CHAMBER OF MYSTERIES. 


Sreance wild words were those which thus 
sounded on Marian’s ear ;—scarcely less stran 
and wi d too, did they seem to Lord St. Louis. 
But instead of p ag | the same thrilling 
and startling effect upon Danvers, they struck 
him with a mingled consternation and dismay. 
Vivid as a flash of lightning that suddenly re- 
veals every object in a cavern a moment before 
enveloped in pitchy darkness, did the whole 
trath blase upon his mind—but not to disappear 
ain and replnnge his memory into the gloom 
of night, as the cavern is restored to darkness 
when the play of heaven’s fire has vanished! 

The young girl,—in whose soul Musidora’s 
revelation had touched a chord which suddenly 
vibrated with the instinctive feeling of nat 
—felt at once that she was indeed being presse 
in the arms of a mother: bat in the whirl and 
confusion of her ideas she had neither ability 
nor time to reflect how this fond close tie could 
possibly exist between them. With frantic 
vehemence did Musidora continue to strain the 

oung girl to her bosom: then she held her 
back for a few moments while she gazed upon 
Marian’s countenance; and beholding some 
traces of her own features and lineaments 
there, but with a softer and sweeter beauty, she 
again pressed her in her arms—again covered 
her chevks with caresses! 

For upwards of a minute did this strange 
and affecting scene last; while Danvers, pale 
and haggard, petrified with astenishment and 
dismay, stood gazing upon vhe mother and 
daughter. Then did he also observe that there 
was some resemblance between them—the same 
fine eyes, the same dark glory of the hair, the 
same facial outline ;— he marvelled that 
this likeness had not struck him before. Yet 
really there was no cause for wonderment, in- 
asmuch as the resemblance was far from strong ; 
and when that mother and daughter were far 
— a person ——— with them both 
would not be reminded of the one while gazing 
upon the other. 

St. Louis, being well acquainted with the 

articulars of Musidora’s mock marriage with 

anvers, guessed the whole truth as soon as 
he observed the effect which the lady’s words 
had produced upon that terrible man; and 

rofoundly shocked he was at the idea that 
Danvers should have been led by circum- 
stances thus to attempt the offering up of his 
own daughter as a victim to the Enemy of 
Mankind. 

But one word of explanation is here neces- 
sary. For during the rapid ride from Caris- 
brook to Danvers Castle, Lord St. Louis had 
given Musidora a few harriedly outlined parti- 
culars of all he had learnt from the old man 
of Mount Lebanon relative to the mysterious 
existence of Lord Danvers; and thus Musi- 
dora was aware that he who she now beheld, 
was the same whom she had known as Lionel, 
and that though wearing a shape of youthful 


beauty, be was a man of a great and wondrous ; 


age ! 
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ready said, did Musidora continue lavishing all 
a mother’s fondest endearments upon that 
young creature whom she had not only all ia 
an instant discovered to be her daughter, but 
whom she had thus so providentially rescued 
from the terrible power of Danvers. A thousaud 
conflicting ideas swept like a flight of birds 
throngh Musidora’s brain: a thousand different 
feelings agitated her heart all at the same 
moment. Her soul seemed to be tossing on a 
buoyant but troubled sea, where billows of 
pain rolled under surges of joy. Her cun- 
science smote her for having ever abandoned 
ber child at all; and her heart thrilled with 
rapture at having thus arrived in time to rescue 
her. The Past came sweeping before her with 
bitter memories; while the Present had its 
emotions of relief. Yet even with this Pre- 
sent, there were sensations of horror derived 
from the consciousness that Danvers—the 
tather of her child—was devoted to the Enemy 
of Mankind. But it were impossible to find 
space for the complete analysis of all that 
Musidora remembered, thought, felt, sorrowed 
over, or rejoiced at, during the swift brief in- 
terval which elapsed ere Danvers, recoverin 
somewhat of his presence of mind, accosted 
the injured mother of his daughter. 

‘“‘ Musidora,” he said, in a low deep voice 
which seemed laden with despair, “it were 
better that Marian should remain here no 
longer.” 

Lady Rivers at once comprehended what 
Danvers meant. There was deep contrition 
in his words—remorse in his looks; and she 
felt that for once in his life he had spoken 
with sincerity. Indeed, what he meant, and 
what she understood him to mean, was to the 
effect that it were better for Musidora’s sake 
that the veil should be lifted no farther from 
the secret of her birth. 

“I will take her away with me,” at once 
said Musidora, still clasping Marian fondly 
round the waist with one arm. 

“Tell me — Oh! tell me,” exclaimed the 
young girl, “what is the meaning of all this?” 
—and shegazed up with a kind of anguished 
entreaty into Musidora’s countenance; for she 
felt that there was —— wrong in respect 
to him whom she had loved so tenderly — ut 
what the wrong was, appeared to be enveluped 
in the deepest mystery to her. 

“Do not ask me now, my sweet child,” re- 
sponded Musidora: “ but come away with me 
—come away !” 

“ No—you will not depart thas?” said Dan- 
vers, as he fixed a look of mournful appeal 
upon Musidora’s countenance. “Ah! think 
not———" 

She knew what he was about to say—but she 
checked him with a gesture; for she would not 
have her daughter hear him promise that he 
meditated no injury to her—that girl's mother! 
Besides, Musidora suddenly felt herself in- 
wardly prompted to remain with Lord Dan- 
vers; while the possession of the talisman was 
felt to be asuflicient safeguard ayainst evil, 
should auy be attempted. Her miod was 
therefore promptly resulved how to act; and 
turning to S:. Louis, she said, ‘*My lord, you 
will conduct my daughter Marian away from 


For upwards of a minute, as we bave al-| this chamber. I will rejoin you presently io 


— 
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the great hall below :”"—and she spoke quickly 
with nervousness and excitement. 

The young girl threw an affrighted glance 
from her mother towards St. Louis, and then 
upon Danvers: but she was shocked, now that 
her eyes settled upon the latter, at observing 
how strangely altered he bad within the last 
few moments become. It is true that he was 
still in appearance the same barley being 
she had known and loved: bat upon that 
countenance of eighteen the care of ages might 
be traced. There was a blank despair in his 
looks: it seemed as it the touch of a reed 
would strike him down. 

“Marian, I beseech you to go with Lord 
St. Louis,” whispered Musidora, in a still more 
harried voice than b«fore, but with endearing 
manner. “He iy a fricnd—te will take care 
of you—he is a great nobleman—a man of 
honour: and besides, I shal] join yon again in 
a few minutes. Depart, my child —depart!” 

St. Louis hastenca forward to tako the hand 
of the young damsel whom Musidora had now 
dise:.gaged from her maternal clasp; and the 
door having remained open, Marian was Jed 
away, though somewhat reluctantly, by St. 
Lous. As her fvot touched the threshold she 
cast a rapid glance over her shoulder towards 
Danvers: but he made no sign—he said not a 
word—yet he gazed on her as she was depart- 
ing from his view in a manner that she could 
never afterwards forget. It was no longer the 
fervid look of Jove which he thus bent upon 
her retreating form: but it was a look of pro- 
fuand and ineffable sorrow—of remorse—of 
entreaty—almost of utter despair,—as if he 
would have asked her iurgiveness {ur some- 
thing which she could not compreh.nd, but 
that yet he dared not! 

A dizziness suddenly came over the poor 
girl: some instinctive feeling made her aware 
that she was parting from Danvers for ever ;— 
and yet, blended with th ¢ feeling, there was a 
vague and unknown sentiment, lskewise whis- 
pering in her soul, which made her equally 
aware that it would be wrong to think of him 
thenceforth as she had been wont todo. Her 
brain appeared to turn—her footsteps faltered 
—and Lord St. Louis, perceiving that she was 
about to faint, took her into his arms and hur- 
ried away from the vicinage of that chamber. 
The door close} behind them of its own accord; 
and Musidora now remaiued alone with Lord 
Danvers. 

“Fear nothing,” said the latter, in à voice so 
low, so broken with utter misery, that it filled 
Musidora’s heart with compassion notwith- 
standing all she had suffered at his hands: “I 
would nut attempt to harm you, even if I had 
the power. But that power [ povsess no longer 
in the presence of the holy symbol which you 
carry in your hand. Besides,” he continued, 
in tones of a deepening despondency, “a great 
and sudden change has been wrought within 
me during the last few minutes, I no longer 
cherish vindictive sentiments towards you, 
Musidora: and I have asked you to remain 
that you may witness the last moments of my 
troubled existence!” 

“The last moments?” echoed Lady Rivers, 
a cold shudder passing through her entire 
frame, av if an ice-snuke had crept from the 
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crown of her bead to her very feet. “ What 


mean you, unhappy man? Is it indeed so 
near the time——” 

But she stopped short: she could not give 
utterance to the horrible question which had 
risen up to her lips ;—and she stood gazing un 
Danvers with the profoundest commiserati:'n. 

“Yes—this is my last hour; and at mid- 
night it will be my last moment!” he suid, 
perceiving that she hesitated. ‘ Now, alas! 
there arises within me—too late—a cry of de- 
spair and woe,—a cry which comes up from 
the uttermost depths of my soul, and which, 
though you cannot hear it, is ‘ull of the awful 
wail of Jamentation and bitterness for me! 
Mine are now feelings so infinitely beyond all 
human experience that you can comprehend 
them not. Yuu have had your sufferings, 
Musidora—you have known what anguish is— 
yon have writhed upon your couch in fear- 
fullest agony—and, alas! it is I who have been 
the cause. Oh! would that I could recall it 
all: but it is impossible! It belongs unto the 
Past: and the Past is absorbed in its own 
irrevocable self. The Future is mine—and, 
ah! what a Future!” he added, the withering 
look of anutterable despair passing slowly over 
his countenance. ‘ But I spoke of your suffer- 
ings, Musidora: I reminded you of all the 
afflictions which you have known, and which 
were entailed upon your head by the love which 
you bore for me. Yet wherefore have I alluded 
to all this? It is to nake you understand that 
the direst anguish which you have ever known, 
is bliss—elysian happiness—joy inefiuble—aye, 
ecstacy beatific, in comparison with the tre- 
mendous horror which sits at this moment 
upom my appalled soul. And not horror 
only—but an agony in my beart so poignant, 
so oe that even at this instant, de- 
liberately as I am speaking to you, I could 
scream forth—I could tear out my hair by the 
roots—I could rush away madly, madly—for 
my soul is scourged by the lashes of invisible 
fiends!” 

He ceased for a few moments, and shook 
shudderingly from head to foot, as if grasped 
by the hand of some unseen power. It was a 
horrible whirlwind of the mind’s tempest that 
was evidently passing through him. Musidora 
felt as if she herself must fall down and faint: 
but as she grasped the talisman all the more 
tenaciously, ber strength of mind returned— 
her courage revived—-and she again bent her 
looks full of compassion upon that man, the 
father of her child! 

“ Musidora,” he continued, after a brief 
pause, “mine has been a wild and fearful lity 
—I will not say how wild, how fearful! That 
you have this night learnt much concerning 
me, ] am aware. There ise a voice whispering 
in my soul which tells me whence came the iu- 
spirations that brought about the circumstance 
of your presence here this night, in company 
with St. Louis. Ah! Antonio Cortes, though 
thou hast buried thyself in a grotto on Mount 
Lebanon, and though devoting thyself to 
heaven, thou didst renounce the thoaght of 
vengeance in respect to me—yet art thou 
avenged! Yes—even from the Holy Land 
hath thy vengeance overtaken me: but it is 
the vengeance of that heaven which thuu, An- 
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Sapam . ami, 
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tonio Cortes, dost serve—a holy, a sacred, and 


a righteous vengeanes which I acknowledge, 
w 


and to which I 

Thus the unhappy mean slowly in- 
clined his head forward until it drooped to his 
breast; and thug he stood for upwards of a 
minute, evidently absorbed in the and 
despair of his ineffable thoughts. During that 
interval an idea full of hope flashed to Musi- 
dora’s mind. Would not the talisman which 
she held have the power to emancipate the 
anhappy Danvers from the thrali of the Evil 
One ith a sudden start of joy at the pros- 
pect ef being enabled thus to save the soul of 
that erring man, she lifted the crucifix, ex- 
claiming, “ Lord Danvers, herein behold your 
salvation !” 

He raised his looks slowly—shook his head 
with an awful despondency—dand observed, 
“No, Musidoral my crimes have been too 

at—my guilt has proved too enormous! 

idnight is approaching—and then my doom 
will be sealed. You will behold strange sights; 
but I need not say that there is no cause tor 
you to fear, inasmuch as the consciousness of 
possessing that holy emblem will sustain your 
eou and allow you to experience no other 
feeling than joy at the emancipation of the 
souls of those five beings whose names are 
inscribed on yon tablets !”—and he pointed 
towards the black squares on which the names 
were inscribed in letters of fire. ‘ Yes,” he 
added slowly, “ there may be another feeling 
besides joy, which you will entertain. Per- 
haps you may feel some sentiment of pity for 
him who at the same time will be borne away 
to a doom the appalling horrors of which are 
even now forcing themselves in anticipation 
upon his mind !” 

“Oh! yes—I will pity you, I will pity you! 
I do already pity you—deeply, deeply!” ex- 
claimed Musidora: “ and I will pray for you 
——Ah! shake not your head thus despond- 
ingly ——I will pray for you! Morning and 
night will I kneel and pray that a higher power 
than that to which you have devoted your- 
self, may have mercy upon you! And there 
is another who shall kneel and pray by my 
side for the welfare of her father’s soul; and 

et her innocent mind shall not be shocked by 
having the veil of mystery torn away from 
before it—nor shall she know that he for whom 
she will thus pray was her sire, the author of 
her being!” 

‘“‘ Say then, Musidora, you forgive me for 
the past?” exclaimed Danvers: “for even 
amidst the tremendous horrors which now sit 
upon my soul, it will be some consolation to 
hear that I am forgiven by you whom I have 
outraged so cruelly !” 

“ Yes—I — you—from the very bottom 
of my soul do I forgive you !” answered Musi- 
dora. “Not once during this last interview 
have I experienced a revengeful feeling against 
you. No, a eee bard punishment is now 
too great at the hand of heaven, ‘fur me, a 
mortal pigmy of earth, to superadd the mere 
atom-weight of any wretched hate or venge- 
fulness on my part. Besides, I pity you—) es, 
I pity you—and I forgive you! Would to 
heaven that I could save you also !” 

“ Musidora, I thank you for those generous 


words which 
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ou have spoken,” answeréd 
Danvers: but he offered not to accost her — 
made not the slightest movement even to 
touch her hand. “I have persecuted you bit- 
terly : but my heart at the time was filled with 
a demon-hatred. It was the rage of disap- 

intment in having lost you as a victim—and 
likewise the mad desire to possess you! Thus 
was it that I hated and ldVved you at the same 
time—and I resolved that at the same time 
also wculd I wreak my vengeance and gratify 
my passion. Therefore did watch for the op- 
—— of achieving this twofuld aim. And 
at length the oecasion presented itself. Your 
father, the late Sir Lewis, was one day walk- 
ing with yourself and him who is now your 
husband, in the orchard attached to Sinclair 
House. I was concealed in the forest. Pre- 
sently you and Percy Rivers entered the 
house ; and your sire remained alone in the 
orchard. He drew forth a letter and read it : 
it filled him with joy—and in the excitement 
of his feelings, he dropped it. I possessed 
myself of that letter, which proved to be one 
of invitation for you to visit the Earl and 
Countess of Grantham. The wily courtier 
and his equally astute lady had econeeived the 
project of throwing you in the King’s way that 
your beauty might attract him and lead to 
your elevation to the queenly rank. Need I 
say another word to explain how this letter 
suddenly prompted me with the idea of gratify- 
ing the two passions which I entertained to- 
wards you?—need I add——” 

“Enough, Danvers—enough!” interrupted 
Musidora, with feverish haste. “ Recall not 
that terrible past to my mind !” 

“ Ah! you would have me think then only 
of the present?” he said, his voice and look 
becoming deeply, Oh! so deeply despondent 
again—“ this present which is so brief and 
fleeting for me, and which is but the threshold 
of a lung and terrible future—a future stretch- 
ing away like an illimitable ocean that is 
bounded by no shore and stops at no horizon ! 
Well then, Musidora, if I am thus to fix my 
ideas upon the present, how is it possible that 
I can avoid a retrospection over the past, and 
recall those dread circumstances which have 
brought me to this sad present and is about to 
p anee me into so tremendous a future ? 

isten! It wasin the year 1357 that my ey:s 
first opened to the light of this world. Oh! 
accursed be that year of my birth! would that 
I had never been born ! would that the date of 
my existence could be blotted from the annals 
of time, and my own existence erased from the 
history of the human species! But these re- 
inings are vain ; and what I have tq say must 
briefly sand—for midnight is approaching! 
Know then that at the age of twenty five, and 
in the year 1882, I made my fearful compact 
with the Enemy of Mankind. No matter bow 
it was done. I will not harrow up your soul 
by the details of the tremendous night on 
which the fell agreement was concluded. Suf- 
fice it to say that on my side the conditions 
stipulated for, were long life—riches where- 
with to bless it—and unfailing youth to enable 
me to enjoy them. Add to these the faculty 
of assuming whatsoever shape I chose, and 
that of transporting myselftrom place to place, 
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no matter how great the interval, with a won- 


drous rapidity—and you may thea estimate |! 


the extent of the temptations thrown in my way 
by Satan, and to which I succumbed. Rest 
assured that I even asked fur more: but more 
it was not in the Evil One’s power to grant. 
For the period of one huadred and fifty years 
was the compact made, with the conditio. that 
if during that interval I could fiud six youn 
virginepwho, never having loved before, woul 
bestow their love on me—and who in the 
purity, the chastity, and the holiwess of that 
love, would devote themselves in soul as well 
as in body unto me——” 

“Ob! dwell not thus upon the details of 
your terrific history!” exclaimed Musidora, 
with a cold shudder from head to foot. 

“ And yet you must listen,” ¢aid Danvers, 
with a sudden access of vehemence: “ for there 
is some feeling within me that compels me 
thus to speak. Five victims have been offered 
up—five young, beauteous, and confiding 
maidens, who in the stainlessness of their 
virgin purity have been snatched away from 
the earth which they have adorned and 
plunged into the gulf of death! Yes—and 
the arm of Death, too, thrusting its fleshless 
hand forth from beneath those panels, hath 
on each occasion given me a token in acknow- 
ledgment of the offering up of a victim. Be- 
hold them !” 

With these words Danvers tore open his 
doublet, and produced a gold chain on which 
were five rings of the same metal and enamelled 
in black. 

‘¢ Take them, take them,” he said with pas- 
sionate vehemence; “and when the fatal mo- 
ment comes let the crucifix which you bold in 
your hand be placed in contact with those five 
rings. The spell which binds the victims whom 
they symbolize, in a profound and dreamless 
trance, will be broken—their souls will be 
emancipated from the dull deep lethargy in 
which they are now held—and they will as- 
cend to the mansions of the blessed——those 
mansions which I may never hope to enter !” 

Musidora took the chain on which the rings 
were suspended; and in su doing her hand 
came in contact for a moment with that of 
Danvers. She started, even with a sensation 
of pain as well as of borror: for the hand 
which she thus touched was as hot as if it were 
burning with a fierce internal Gre. 

“Oh! did'I not tell you ere now,” exclaimed 
Danvers, “that I already experienced tortures 
so maddening that yeu yourself could not pos- 
sibly comprehend them? Nearer and nearer 
approaches the dreadful moment; and I have 
but a few more words to say. Think not, 
Musidora, that when I sought to make her - 
your daughter—our child——-Oh! what fire is 
there in my brain—what agony in my heart! 
——think not, I say, that when I sought to 
make her a victim, I knew who she was. No— 
vile as I have been, I was not so vile as that: 
desperate as my condition was and is, I would 
not have redeemed it at such a sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of my own child! I knew ber not. 
Believe me when I give you this assurance. 
From the moment that you and I parted on 
that tremendous night when the presence of 
the monarch whose shepe I had assumed so 


suddenly compelled me to take back my ows, 
Ceased to watch your movements —ceased 
almost to rememter that there was such a 
being as yourself in the world. I knew not 
therefore that you had become a mother. Nae, 
no—I would not have been a0 base as fo offer 
up my own child td Satan! For every good 
feeling has not been altogether dead withia 
me — the atrange wild life I have led for 
a hundred and fifty years since the date of my 
dreadfalcompact. I have known what love is! 
Kach of my victims did I love—and my heart 
was torn as if with vultare-talons and goaded 
a» if with scorpion-stings, whea I was wont to 
gaze upon those fond, loving, and too-confiding 
creatures, and felt in my desperation that there 
was av imperious necessity compelling me to 
make them my victims. Oh! I have felt that 
in spite of myself—in spite even of the iron 
bands with which I have girt and strengthened 
my soul—that there were momen s when an 
expression of ineffable anguish would sweep 
over my countenance; and as years flitted 
away and I drew nearer and nearer unto the 
last, more frequent in their recurrence and 
more anguished in their expression would grow 
those looks which in that transient appearance 
on my features reflected the dire anguish of 
my heart. And now, Musidora, I have no 
more to say. Midnight is at hand—and I fee) 
8 sensation coming over me that warns me of 
the approach of the fatal moment when Satan 
will come to claim his own. Qh! the last 
fatal instant is near—it is now present—i's 
dire influence is upon me! Musidora, Musi- 
dora, be not surprised at the change which 
rs already beginning to take place in my 
orm !” 

While the unhappy man was thus speaking 
in a voice of mingled anguish and mourntul- 
ness, horror and despair, he was rapidly loamu 
the exquisite beauty of his youthful appear- 
ance; and with an extraordinary simultane- 
ousness did his shape and all his features re 
ceive the impress of advancing decrepitnde 
and old age. His figure, losing its wil 
lowy elasticity, became bent—his limbs lore 
their straightness—wrinkles gathered upun bis 
countenance—his hair turned grey, and then 
white—his eyes fe dull and glassy—his 
mouth feli in—and in less than a mivute, that 
being late eo bright and beautifal, tottcred :o- 
wards @ seat and fell gpon it a witbered, 
silver-haired, powerless old man! 

Awfally shocked by this appalling chango, 
Musidora herself staggered back with a sensa- 
tion ot faintness: but as she grasped the litle 
cracifix all the more firmly, her presence of 
mind retarned, and she felt herself armed with 
the necessary courage for the territic ciisis 
which she now knew to be at hand. 

Hitherto the chamber where all these in- 
cidents occurred had been lighted not merely 
by the beams of the stars which shone through 
the windows of the four walls of the tower, but 
also mort brightly still by the preternataral 
lustre shed by the names inscribed by charac- 
ters of fire upon the panels. But now almost 
immediately after Lord Danvers had sunk 
down upon the chair, a miserab'e old man—a 
stranze and awtul gloom began deepening in 
the apartment. Danvers himeelt aod all otaet 
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objects gradually disappeared from Musidora’s the other the souls of the five maidens whom 
eyes; and the fiery names simultaneously snb- Danvers had sought to make his victims, had 
ding, the darkness increased, until in a been released from the spell which had 
minute or two it filled the room with the in- | hitherto retained them in dull dark lethargy 
tensest blackness. Musidora held the crucifix —that they were emancipated —and that the 
firmly in her hand, and pressed it to her lips; had ascended to the mansions of the Eternal 
so that she was inspired with a marvellous But Musidora likewise became aware that 
courage, as well as by the deep inward con- the gold chain with the five rings had de- 
sciousness that no harm could happen to her. rted from her hand—in what manner she 
And now from the midst of the more than : knew not, and at what moment she had_not per- 
ptian darkness which filled the chamber—a _ ceived. They were gone—they had vanished: 
darkness which could be felt—piteous moans, | and in her hand she held the crucifix alone! 
and subdued lamentations began to arise, sent; All this while still remaining on her knees, 
forth upon the voice of extreme old age; and she offered up fresh prayers to heaven,— 
therefore Musidora knew that they came from prayers of thankfulness for the salvation of 
the lips of the unhappy Lord Danvers. Her / the souls of Bianca Landini, Margaret Dun- 
first impulse was to raise her voice, and entreat ‘haven, Arline de St. Louis, Dolorosa Cortez, 
him to pray: but a spell was on her lips, seal-/ and Clara Munners,—and prayers of inter- 
ing them in silence—and therefure she sank cession on behalf of the soul of Lord Dan- 
down upon her knees, and from the depth of vers! 
her own soul sent oP mute but fervid intercese| Then Manidora, rising from her knees, 
sions on behalf of that wretched man who now | issued forth from that chamber; and passing 
hovered upon the threshold of doom. rapidly through the suite of apartments with 
Suddenly there was a sound as of huge and the mouldering furniture—next threading the 
mighty wings sweeping through the heavy / picture gallery—she reached the staircase, 
black atmosphere which filled the chamber; which she descended. At the foot thereof she 
and then the voice which had previously been beheld the two colossal suits of armour fallen 
sending forth such piteous lamentations, ' from their pedestal: and stretched upon the 
swelled into tones of the wildest avony—so that | pavement of the gothic hall—as if the duty of 
yells and cries, shrieks and screams ot the those sentinel-panoplies was over, and there 
most terrific character, struck upon Musidora’s were no more mysteries in Danvers Castle to 
éars, and pierced Jike barbed arrows of fire guard and defend against the approach of in- 
through her brain. But ail in a moment these trusive steps. 
appalling sounds ceased—not gradually, but! In the middle of the mighty gothic hall 
with a strange and feerful abruptness, accom- Ladv Rivers perceived her daughter clinging 
panied by the repetition of the mighty gush of in affright to the arm of Lord St. Louis, who, 
those huge invisible wings through the air. ' though himself under the influence of awe- 
And then all was still! stricken feelings, was saying all he could to 
Musidora, instantaneously recollecting the cheer and reassure the young maiden. It ap- 
directions she had received relative ta the peared that the sudden fall of the two suits 
five rings, placed them in contact with the of armour, accompanied by a terrificcrash, had 
crucifix ; and at the very moment this was so dismayed poor Marian that she had not re- 
done, the glimmering ot a light appeared covered from the effects of the fright at the 
in the midst of the chamber. Misty and in- , time Musidora thus rejoined her and St Louis: 
distinct was it at firat: but gradually it ex- but the presence of that being whom she now 
panded and grew stronger, brightening more regarded as her mother infused hope and conti- 
and more until it spread throughout the room dence into her gentle breast. 
—chasing away every vestige of the blacki ‘Let us speed hence,” said Musidora, as 
darkness that had previously prevailed. It was through the cathedral light of that gothic ball 
a halo of the most tranécendent eftulgence; she flung upon St. Louis a rapid but signifi- 
and yet, though enveloping Musidora in its cant look to make him aware that all was over 
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glow, it hurt hernot to gaze upon it. All over 
the floor in the middle of the room, clouds of 
blue and fleecy white were spread; and from 


in the chamber of mysteries. ‘“ Now, dearest 
girl,” she added, straining her daughter to her 
bosom, “you will accompany me to Carisbruok 


the midst thereof five shapes gradually as- | Castle, which is my home—and God grant that 
cended,—the shapes of females of transcend- | it may likewise prove your's!” 

ing beauty, clad in robes of azure and gold, These last words Lady Rivers murmured to 
which fluated around them, and with smiles of | herself, so that they were inaudible to Ma ian. 
soft ecstasy and angelic bliss upon their coun- | But why did Musidora entertain a doubt as to 


tenances. Bending their looks, which were | whether Carisbrook Castle might be regarded 


full of gratitude and beatific joy, upon Musi- 
dora, they slowly a-cended,—borne opward by 
those clouds of white and blue on which they 
seemed to float; and in this manner they apr 
peared to pass through the roof of the tower— 
the hulo of lustre gradually subsiding, so that 
at the instant when they ceased to be visible 
there was no other light in the chamber than 
that soft faint glimmeripg which the stars shed 

through the windows. 
Then Musidora knew that if on the one hand 
hud possessed himself of his Own, on 


as the fature home of her daughter? Because, 
after everything that had occurred, and under 
existing circumstances, it would be necessary 
to make a full and complete confession .of the 
entire past to her husband; and thuugh she 
had the sublimest faith in his love, his gene 
rosity, and his compassionate disposition, yet 
she could not be altogether sure of the course 
which he might decide upon adopting towards 
herself and her child. 

Issuing forth from the castle, Lord St. Louis 
assisted Musidora and Marian to mouat bis 
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horse, which he led by the bridle. But where 
were the demon-steeds belonging to Lord 
Danvers? how was it that St. Louis and Ma- 
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any opportunity of seeing Marian, she besought 
him to walk in the garden with her as sh» had 
matters of the most serious consequence for his 


sidora, when arriving at the Castle, had seen ear. 
them not at the gate? It was because they Sir Percy at once complied with this re- 
had vanished the moment that holy crucifix ' quest: and retreating to the most shady bower 
which St. Louis had given to Masidora, was, which the garden affurded, the husband and 
near enough to the castellated edifice to shed , wife seated themselves beneath the umbra- 
its talismanic spell upon those unearthly steeds geous foliage. 
which belonged to the Power of Darkness: | Musidora then, without circumlocation or 
and thus had they disappeared even before many prefatory words, began the history of the 
either St. Louis or Musidura had reached the past, which we will give in a purely narrative 
spot where Danvers had left them. form rather than in her own words, so that we 
Few words were sp@ken by Lord St. Louis, may supply any little deficiencies or fill up any 
Lady Rivers, and Marian on the way to Cuaris- slight gaps which would otherwise occur in her 
biouk Castle, which they were nearly two own personel? related history. 
hours in reaching, as the steed that bore the| It appeared that when Masidora was in her 
ladies could only proceed at a gentle pace, ' seventeenth year, and was wont to ramble 
and the distance was upwards of ten miles. alone in the forest near Sinclair House, or on 
But at length the governor's residence was the shores of Brading Haven, she one day en- 
gained, and Lord St. Louis was courteously | countered an elegant young cavalier who 
invited by Musidora to take up his quarters saluted her gracefully. Managing to get into 
there. conversation with Musidora, the cavalier suc- 
Ere sleep fell upon the eyes of either the ceeded even at the first interview in making 
mother or daughter during the reat oftbatevent- such an impression upon her that when they 
ful night, they remained long in conversation separated his image remained uppermost in 
together: for Masidora was anxious to learn her mind for the remainder of the day. On 
from Marian’s lips all the particulars of her past the following morning she met him again: an- 
life. Butin respect to the young damsel, Mu- lother and a longer conversation took place— 
sidora avoided giving any preciseexplanations and deeper still was the impression made upon 
relative to her birth: for this was a proceed- Musidora by the extraordinary beauty, «he 
ing which for several reasons she desired to elegant figure, the fascinating discourse, and 
postpone until she had first communicated the courtly manners of the cavalier. Thus, for 
everything to her husband. Marain longed to several successive days did they meet—entirely 
ask what had become of Conrad Danvers: by accident, as 1t would seem,—and yet it was 
but she dared not. Though far from suspect- | not really so. For of course the cavalier had 
ing aught that had occurred in respect to the , his object in following up his acquaintance 
past life or the fearful doom of that unhappy with Musidora: while she was secretly, if not 
man, the young maiden nevertheless could not altogether unconsciously, impelled by the ger- 
help feeling that there was some dark mystery in minating power of love thus to repair day after 
connexion with all that had just taken place at | day to the very spot in the forest where she 
Danvers Castle, but into which she ventured was accustomed to meet the cavalier. In a 
not to inquire. Musidora, seeing what was word, she became profuundly enamoured of 
passing in her mind, gave her to understand | him before she even knew his name: for be it 
that she must never hope to see Lord Danvers remembered that Musidora was at that time a 
again, and that there were imperative reasons mere artless, ingenuous, and confiding gi |, 
wherefore his name should never be breathed without any of that knowledge of the world 


except in her prayers ! 

But ere the conversation between the mother 
and daughter terminated that night, the former 
gave the young damsel the welcome assurance 
that no unnecessary delay shoula occur in 
despatching a messenger to Chelmsford, to set 
at rest any apprebensions which Dame Mus- 
grave might naturally entertain relative to 
Marian’s absence from home. 


Speen 


CHAPTER L&. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was not till six o'clock in the evening of the 
day which followed the memorable night whose 
incidents have just been related, that Sir 
Percy Rivers returned home from Portsmouth. 
Masidora, who had been anxiously watching 
his arrival, went forth to meet him the instant 
that from the casement she beheld him ap- 
proach ; and befure he entered the castle or had 


which subsequent experiences had so sadly 
| but impressively given her. 

| At length she learnt that the unknown 
object of this devoted love of her’s was Lord 
Lionel Danvers, the owner of the uninhabited 
castle which stocd on the south-western point 
of the Isle of Wight; and when he declared 
his affection, she in her unsuspecting simplicity 
at once invited him home to Sinclair House 
lthat he might form the acquaintance of her 
'father. But bord Lionel had a tale read y asa 
pretext for keeping their love secret. Their 
could be no doubt that he feared lest her cousin 
Percy Rivera might prove a successful rival. 
At all events, whatever his motives were, he 
did invent some specious excuse, but which it 
is needless to record in detail. Musidora in 
whose noble heart love and confidence were 
clusely blended, put the most implicit faith in 
her lover's representations ;—and thas some 
weeks went on, each day being marked by a 
fresh interview, and each interview by the 
deepening of the pure and chaste affection 
— the knight's daughter had formed for her 

over. 
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came another pretext on his part; and | whispered in her sonl that she had escaped 





this was to induce her to accompany him to/from becoming the victim of a treacherous 


Danvers Castle. The tale that he told for this 
purpose was the same which, as Conrad Dan- 
vers, we have seen him eee ently welepering 
in the ear ot the gentle Marian—the same too 
which in the Prolégae we saw him repeat to 
Clara Manners —the same, in short, with which 
on former occasions and at different times he 
had deluded other confiding damsele whose 
names are well known to the reader. Musidora 
listened and believed: the story seemed so 
simple—the ceremony one merely to be ec- 
complished in fulfilment of the stipulation of 
some whimsical ancestor of her noble lover! 
She therefore readily promised to steal forth 
from the house and meet him at the usual 
place of appointment. Her pledge was kept— 
the ride to Danvers Castle was short, consist- 
ing only’of some sixteen or seventeen miles 
from Sinclair House; and she was conducted 
by her lover into the deserted fortalice. 

But now, from this point the history of Musi- 
dora Sinclair in its relation with Danvers 
differs from that of all the other maidens whom 
he had succeeded in deluding to his casrle. 
For from the very first moment that she en- 
tered the Gothic hall a misgiving cprang 
up in her mind,—a misgiving which con- 
tinued to increaée the farther she advanced in 
that lonely and awe-inspiring place. Vainly 
did Danvers breathe the tenderest and most 
reassuring words in her ear: the misgiving was 
enhanced into suspicion ; -and a presentiment 
of evil, stronger even than her love, fastened 
itself upon her soul. Stull she went on, and at 
length reached the chamber of mysteries. 
There, on beholding those fiery names upon 
the wall, she was seized with a wild affright ; 
and turning suddenly round to her lover, she 
caught upon bis countenance a look so strange, 
so wild, so wicked that all her suspicions were 
confirmed, and she felt assured she had been 
brought thither for no good purpose. Danvers 
threw himself at her feet, pourin forth the 
most impassioned protestations of love, and 
sincerity and honourable intents: so that 
Muaidora, wrestling against her terrors, suf- 
fered herself to be cheered, encouraged, re- 
aasured, and almost deluded. Believing her to 
be entirely at his mercy, Danvers led on the 
discourse, which was accompanied by the ten- 
derest. caresses, unto that point: when obtaining 
from her the fondest avowals of love, he 
ardently besought her to pledge herself unto 
him body and soul. Then, all in an instant, 
did her suspicions come back with renewed 
force: a dense of terrible danger seized upon 
her—she felt as one who, suddenly awakening 
from a walking dream, finds herself upon the 
brink of a precipice—and without ——— 
comprehending the nature of the peril whic 
threatened ber, she exclaimed, “ No, Lionel— 
no! I will not pledge myself thus fearfully.” 

It would be impossible to describe the look 
of rage and disappointment which all in a 
moment seized as it were upon Danvers’ coun- 
tenance, distorting every featare ard giving to 
ita fiend-like expression. At the same instant 
a wild mocking laugh, coming from unseen 
lips, rang through the apartment—a veil fell 
from Masidora’s eyes—aud a secret voice 


deceiver ! 

Wild and precipitate was the flight ‘of Musl- 
dora from the chamber of mysteries; and 
without once looking behind her, she gained 
the outer gate of the castle, There was she 
overtaken by Lionel Danvers. Too much a 
prey to terror to be able to lavish reproaches 
upon him, she listened almost in tota! silence 
to what he said. His words were few bat they 
were impressive; and the tones in which they 
were uttered, were terrible. He bade her beware 
how she ever betrayed the secret of what she 
had seen within the walls of his castle; and 
having compelled her by threats of instanta- 
neous death to swear that so long as he lived 
she would retain the secret, he seized her in 
his arms, sprang upon one of his demon- horses, 
and bore her rapidly back te the place where 
——— met. Therethey parted! , 

hen Mysidora descended to the breakfast- 
table in the morning, her countenance was 
marble-pale—her look was as cold as ice—her 
very nature seemed to have been frozen. And 
no wonder: for was not her heart the de- 
pository of a tremendous secret ? The reader 
has already been informed how from that time 
forth she preserved the glacier-aspect with 
which horror had av first invested her, and 
how she adopted it as a mask to conceal her 
inward feelings, and also to guard agaiust the 
ses of that fearful secret in a moment of 
surprise. The colour had fied from her cheeks 
to return no more: the shock she had received 
was powerful enough thus to produce this 
physical change with regard to the bloom that 
was wont to rest upon her countenance like 
the vermeil on the damask of the peach. 

Leaping over a period of upwards of three 
years and a half, let us now follow Musidora 
to Grantham Villa at Greenwich. From the 
first moment that the supposed King made 
her the offer of his hand, she resolved to ac- 
cept it. She felt that the power of love was 
deud within ber—that she could therefore 
never marry from motives of affection—and 
the void thus left in her heart affurded room 
for the entrance of a feeling ot ambition. 
Bat her ambition was not selfish: for if she 
experienced a glow of pride, and satisfaction, 
and triumph at the prospect of placing a 
guceely crown upon her brow, she likewise 

onged for the possession of power in order to 

do good. Besides, she was an affectionate 
daughter; and it was naturally agreeable to 
her filial feelings to become instrumental in 
restoring her father to wealth, prosperity and 
happiness. She knew not that Lord Grantham 
had written such a letter to her sire as that 
which had led to hervisit to the villa. Had she 
for a moment suapected that it was through a 
coldly ca'culated and selfishly contrived pee 
arrangement between her noble kinsman and her 
father that she had been invited to Grantham 
Villa in the hope of atttacting the King’s 
notice, she would at ones have spurned the 
idea of reaching a sovereiga rank in such a 
manper. Of the contents of that letter she 
had all alopg remained in ignorance, antil 
Lord Danvers explained it oa the memorable 
night when she saw him for the last time. 
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The history which she heard trom the lips of 
old Manners had justified her suspicion that 
she had marrowly escaped being mada the 
victim of Lord Danvers; and if farther ¢con- 
firmation thereof were required, it was fur: 
nished a-few weeks afterwards when accident 
tirew in her way the Memoirs of Bianca Lan- 
dini at the old banker’s house in Lombard 
Street. 6 reader will recollect that the 
Landinie were both much alarmed on that oc- 
casion, when they learnt that Musidora had 
not only been dipping into the volume, but 
had actually read the Mit history which least 
of all would they have had thus meet her eyes. 
But here some explanation is necessary. In 
the diamonds which Musidora, accompanied 
by her noble relatives, had bronght to be 
repaired, the Landinis had recognised those 
which they had sold to Lionel Danvers. They 
therefore inferred that Danvers had presented 
them to Musidora—conseqyently that she 
must be well acquainted with him; and they 
naturally feared that she might mention to him 
the circumstance of having read the history of 
Bianca Landini, whom they believed to be 
the victim of an ancestor—little suspecting 
that Walter and Lionel were one and tite same 
person! Therefore was 1t that the elder Lan- 
dini had on some pretext requested Musidora 
to accompany him into the recess opening 
from the saloon of his house. When thus 
alone together, old Landini had said to Musi 
dora, “You have read a history in which the 
name of Danvers occurs. Should you ever 
meet the present bearer of that name, may I 
implore that you will not betray the circum- 
stance that such a history, bequeathing an 
hereditary vengeance to myself and nephew, is 
in existence?” Musidora promised; and no 
wonder was it that when she issued forth from 
that recess, her countenance had even more of 
the marble’s whiteness than usual: for the 
mere mention of the name oi Danvers had pro- 
— stirred all the keenest emotions of her 

eart. 

We need not recapitulate how, after having 
prescribed a becoming interval of courtship so 
as to satisfy her feminine feelings of strictest 
delicacy and propriety, Musidora gave her 
hand to the moc ne: nor n we re- 
mind the reader of all the painfal circum- 
stances which occurred when the astounding 
truth was so soon after revaaled to her that it 
was Lionel Danvers whom she had thus re- 
ceived to her arms. But what langnage can 
depict the feeling of horror and despair which 
seized apon the poor lady's mind when in due 
course she found that she was in a way to be- 
come a mother? The idea of bringing into 
the world a being that would have for its father 
a man whose fearful doom she more than 
half suspected, was ten thousand times more 
horritying than the sense of that disgrace which 
would attach to herself if her condition became 
known to her relatives and friends, And with 

to this disgrace, she could not avert it 
by displaying her certificate of marriage: for 
Danvers, with a fiendish malignity of purpose, 
had taken it from her when she lay in a swoon 
at his feet. His object in thus ecting was no 
doubt to deprive her of the only valid testimony 


inock-marriage,:and thus rob her alike of the 
consolation and the power of displaying to the 
world, in case of need, that she had been be- 
guiled and that she was innocent ! 

The Earl and Countess of Grantham were 
of course interested in many ways in hashing 
up the secret of Musidora’s condition ; and thas, 
by the aid of Dame Bertha and the faithful 
Annetta, she became a ‘mother unknown to the * 
other domestica of the household. At that 
time a tenant upen an estate which Lord 
Grantham possessed in another part of Kent, 
some distance from Greenwich, arrived on 
business at the villa. His name was Bradley; 
and he had recently married. To this mau 
and his wife was the child confided, the nume 
of Marian having been given to it. A con- 
siderable sam of mouey was placed in Bradley's 
hand; and he was ordered to betake himself, 
with his wife and the child, to some part of 
England where he was altogether unknown,— 
there to settle down, with the nnderstanding 
that from time to time Lord Grantham would 
fyrnish him witb farther fands. But the reader 
has already seen how Bradley and h 8 wile were 

rematurely cut off by an accidental death, and 

ow Marian fell into the hands of Dame Mu-- 
grave. As so short a time had elapsed since 
the receipt of the first sum of money, and as it 
was not near exhausted, Bradley did not in the 
interval apply for areplenishment of his re- 
sources; and thus the Earl remained in igno- 
rance of where the man had settled, 

The reader now knows why it was that Musi- 
dora’s stay at Grantham Villa was so prolonged 
ere she came back to Sinclair House. After 
that return home years elapsed—and in her 
Occasional communications with Lord Gran- 
tham she learut from him that he had never 
heard any more of the Bradleys. Death in 
due course sammoned the Earl and his lady 
to their last account; and thus all means of 
ever again hearing anything more of the 
Bradleys and her child appeared to be totally 
cut off. But there were often moments when 
Musidora, with a mother’s natural longings, 

earned for some tidings of ber offspring ; and 
tienes that secret grief which often seized upon 
her, and to which Annetta knew that no con- 
solation could be administered! It was how- 
ever willed by Providence that the child should 
be ultimately restored to its parent: and this 
end waa brought about in the manner already 
desc: bed. 

Such was the history which Musidora, with 
frankness and candour, related to her husband 
as they sat together in the shady arbour to 
which they had retired for the purpose. And 
now did Sir Percy Rivers exhibit all the noble 
generosity of hig heart. Flinging his arms 
round Musidora’s neck, and gtraining her to 
his breast he said, “My belevéd wife, I adopt 
— Marian as myown! Let the world be- 
ieve it isour child, lost in its infancy, and re- 
covered in a miraculous manner, By these 
meaus also will * be aaved from blushing 
when Marian shall again ask you concerning 
her father! And now, dearest Musidora, 
from this time forth let not a word—no, not 
a single word, ever be breathed relative to the 

I attach no blame to you. Ina the be- 


to show that she had been deceived by a lief that you were the legitimate wedded wite 
















“ta ber bus@hdl’s arms; ynd 
wed zion him such waft 





never had she 
such, affectionate caresses 
now lavished, and felt a 
thus lavishing ! : 

Marian was thus owned ag the daughter of 
Sir Percy Rivers; and Lord St. Louis was sin- 
cerely rejoiced when he learnt from Musidora’s 
lips the noble conduct of her generous-hearted 
husband, Hi lordship remained some days 
at Carisbrook Castle; and when he ¢dok dis 
leave it was with the satisfaction of Enowin 
that he left a happy tamily living in love an 
contentment there. : 

On repairing to London, Lord St. Louis 
visited Deadman’s Place, where he learnt 
that many long years had elapsed since 


joy and delight in } condition 


aained without discovery. 


und 5 
and thus, after all, the vow of old Sir Poniers 
Dunhaten, reco so many long years bace, 
was ultimately fualfille e bones of his 
nephew having remained above ground until 
after vengeance was wreaked upon Danvers! 
But that vengeance had been awarded by no 
mortal power—though the venerable hermit 
of Mount Lebanon was made the instrument 
of ensuring its accomplishment through the 
rescue of the last intended victim of the ter- 
rible Danvers. 


